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HISTORY OF GREECE. 


PART I. 


CONTINUATION OF THSTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER LXNXVIL mt 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SACRED WAR TO THAT 
OF TIE OLS NTITLAN WAR, 


Ir has been recounted gu the ΤΣ how ΠῚ ΠῚ}, during 
the continuance of {he Social War, aggrandiséd himself in Mace- 
donia and Phrace at the expense υἱ Athens, ly the acquisition 
of Amphipolis, Pydna, and*Potidaa—the two last actually taken 
from her, the first captured only under false assurances held out 
τὸ her while he was besicging it: how hé had farther strengthened 
lumself hy eulisting Olyutlns both as an ally of lis own, and as 
aut enemy of the Athenians. Tle bad thus beenn the war against 
Athens, usually spoken of as the war about Amphipolis, which 
lasted without. any formal peace for twelve years, The resistance 
opposed by Athens to these his first aggressions had been fart 
aud incflective—partly owing to embarrassments. But the Social 
War had not yet terminated, when ew cmbarrassinents and com- 
‘plications, of a far more formidable nature, speang up elsewhere— 
known by the name of the Sacred War, rending the very entrails 
of the Hellenic world, and profitable only to the indefatigable 
areressor πὶ Macedouta. 

The Amphiktyouic assymbly, which we ghall now find exalted 
into an imauspicious peel was an TIellenie tmstitu- aysos or 
tion agpiont. and venerable, but, rarely jnvested with Wty! 
practical efficiency. Though political by ‘oecasion, it Svriiky- 
was religious in its main purpose, associated with the ΡΣ 
worshif of Apollo at Delphi aud of Demeter at Thermopylae, Its 
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assemblies were held twiec annually—in spring at Delphi, in 
autumn at Thermopylae; while in every fourth year it presided 
at the celebration of the great Pythian festival near Delphi, or 
appointed persons to preside in its name. It consisted of deputies 
called Hicromnemonés and Pylagora, sent by the twelve ancient 
nations or fractions of the Hellenic name, who were recognised 
as its constituent body: Thessalians, Boeotians, Dorians, Ionians, 
Perrhaebians, Magnetes, Lokrians, (steans or Afnianés, Achians, 
Malians, Phokians, Dolopés. These were the twelve nations, sole 
partners in the Amphiktyonie sacred rites and mectings: cach 
nation, small and great alike, having two votes im the decision 
aml no more; and each city, small and great alike, coutributing 
equally to make up the two votes of that nation to which it 
belonged. Thus Sparta counted only as one of the various com- 
.Munities forming the Dorian nation: Athens, in Jike manner in 
the lonian, not superior in rank to Erythra: or Pricué.? 

That during the preecding century, the Ainphiktyonic assembly 
Potitel had meddled rarely, and had never meddled to any im- 


complamt : : να Doe . 
wenehts “4 rtant purpose, in the political affairs of Greece—is 
before The 1 . . . . 
assembly, proved by the fact that if is net ouce mentioned cither 
Ποῖ by 


Theres 0 the history of Thueydidés, or in the Hellenica of 
arinst >, ea te ᾿ 
Sparta. Xenophon. But after the humiliation of Sparta αὐ 


Leuktra, this great religious convocation of the Wellenic world, 
afier long torpor, hegan to meet for the despatch of business. 
Unfortunately its manifestations of activity were for the most, part 
abusive and mischievous. Probably not long after the battle of 
Leuktra, though we do not know the precise year—the Thebans 
exhibited before the Aimphiktyons an accusation against Sparta, 
for having treacherously seized the Kadmeia (the citadel of 
Thebes) in a period of profound peace. Sentence of condemnation 
was eee against her,’ together with a fine of 500 talents, 
doubled after a certain interval of non-payment. The act here 
put in accusation was indisputably a gross political wrong ; and 
a pretence, though a very slight pretence, for bringing political 
wrong under cognizauce of the Amphiktyous, might be found in 
the tenor of the old oath taken by cach included city? Still, every 
one knew that for gpnerations past, Zhe assembly had taken no 
actual cognizance of political wrong; so that both trial and 
sentence were alike glaring departures from understood Grecian 
* Aischings, De Fals, Legit. p. 280, ¢. Bund, p. 37, 45, seyq. 
36, For particulars respecting the Am- ? Diodor, xvi. 25-29; Justin, vill. Τὸν 


phiktyonic assembly, see the treatise of 2. Alschinés, De Fals, Leg. p. 279. ον 
Tittman, Ueber den Amphiktyonischen oo. 


ΟῚ 


(πάρ, LAXXVIL AMPHIKTYONIG COUNCIL, ° 
custom—proving only the humiliation of Sparta and the inso- 
Jence of Thebes. The Spartans of course did ot submit to pay, 
nor Were there any means of enforcement against them. No prac- 
tical effect followed therefore, except (probably) the exclusion of 
Sparta from the Amphiktyonic assembly*—as well as from the 
Delphian temple ayd the Pythian games, Indirectly, however, 
the cxample was most pernicious, as demonstrating that the authe- 
rity of a Pan-hellenic convocationy vencrable from its religions 
antiquity, could be abused to satisfy the political antipathies of a. 
single leading state. 

In the year 35 u.c., a second attempt was made by Thebes to 
employ the authority of the Amphiktyonic assembly as_ κι 0, 
a means of crushing her neighbours the Phokians. The Xe. by 
latter had been, from old time, border-enemics of the asunst te 
Thebans, Lokrians, and Thesalians. Until the battle ee 
of Leuktra, they had fought as allies of Sparta against coud 
Thebes, but had submitted to Thebes after that battle, dick 
and had continued to be her allies, though Jess and less cordial, 
until the battle of Mantincia and the dead of I -sangondl! 
Since that time, the old antipathy appears to have bech rekindled, 
especially on the part of Thebes. Irritated dgainst the Phokians 
probably as having broken off from a sworn alliance, she deter- 
mined to raise aganist them an accusation in the Amphiktyonic 
assembly. As to the substantive ground of accusation, we find 
different statements. According to one“witness, they were accused 
of having cultivated some portion of the Kirrhean plain, conse- 
erated from of old to Apollo; according to another, they were 
charged with an aggressive invasion of Baotia; while according 
to a third, the war was caused by their having carried off 
Theano, a married Theban woman. Pausanias confesses that he 
‘amnot distinctly make out what was the allegation against them? 
Assisted .by the antipathy of the Thessalians and Lokrians, not 
less vehement than her own, Thebes had no difficulty in obtaining 
sentence of condemnation against the Phokians. A fine was im- 


* Compare Xenoph, Hellen, vi. 5, 23, 
and vii. ὅ, 4. About the feud of the 
Thessalians and Phokians, see Heredot, 
vii, 174, viii. 27; ddschinés, Be Fals. 
Leg. p. 289. ¢, 48—of the Lokrians and 
Phokians, Xenoph. Hellen, iii, 5, ὃ; 
Pansani as, Ui. 9, 4. 

3 Digdor, xvi. 
Pausanias, x. 2, 
NOUM, Jui. p. θυ, 
et origo hujus mali, Thebani fucre; 


23; Justin, villi, 1; 
1; Duris ap. Athe- 

Justin says, Causa 
qui 


cum rerum potirentur, secundam for- 
tunam imbecillo anino ferentes, victos 
armis Lacedmmonios et Phoce i 
farva pupplicia caedibus et rap. 
sent, apnil connmune Greeiw cencilium 
superbe accusaverunt. — Lacedmoniis 
erimini λύθη, quod areem Thebanaun 
induciarum tempore occupassout; Pho- 
ecnsibus, quod Beotiam depopulati 
essent; prorsus quasi post arma οὐ 
belluin locum legibua reliquissent.” 
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posed pon them ; of what amount, we are not told, but so heavy 
as to be far beyond their means 6f payment. 
It was thus that the Thebans, who had never ΠΡΟΣ able. to 


acs attach to themselves a powerful coufederaey such as 
see aes that which formerly held its meetings at Sparta, sup 


aveteem — nlied the deficieney by abusing their ascendency in the 


in kin Amphiktyonic assembly to procuré vengeance upon pob- 
Apollo. tical enemies, A. certain time was allowed fos liquidating 
the fine, which the Phohians had neither means nor inclination to 
do. Complaint of the fact was then made at. the next meeting of 
the Amphiktyons, when a decisive resolution ewas adopted, and 
cngraven along with the rest on a. column in the Delphian temple, 
to expropriate. the reeusmt, Phohians, and conseerate all their 
territory to Apollo~as Kirrha with its fertile plain had been 
weated two centuries before. Tt became necessary, af the same 
time, for the maintenance of cousisteucy and equal dealing, te 
revive the mention of the previous fine still remaining unpaid hy 
the Lacedaynonians ; against whom it was aecordingly proposed to 
pass ἃ vate of κομιο ιν; like excomuunication. 

Sach impending dangers, likely to be voon realized under the 
reste instigation of Thebes, excited a resolute spirit of resist- 
iinet auee amoug the Phokians. A wealthy and leadine 


Ioan to 

vst ag Citizen of the Phokian town Ledon, named Philomelus 
their lender. soy of Theotimus, stood forward as the head of this 
sentiment, setting himself energetically to organize means for the 
preservation. of Phoki cian liberty as well as’ property. Apron his 
assembled countrymen, he protested against the gross Injustice of 
the recent sentence, amercing them in an enormous stan exceeding 
their means; when the strip of land, where they were alleged to 
have trespassed on the property of the god, was at best narrow and 
insignificant. Nothing was Jeft wow fo avert from them ntter 
ruin, except a bold front and an obstinate resistartees which he 
(Philomelus) would pledge himself fo conduct with success, if they 
would entrust him with full powers. The Phokians (he contended) 
were the original and legitimate administrators of the Delphian 
temple—a privilege of which they had been wrongfully dispos- 
sessed by the Ampliktyonie assembly and the Delphiaus. “ Let 
us reply to ovr enemies (he urged) by re-asserting our lost rights 
and seizing the temple; we shall obtam support and countenance 
from many Grecian states, whose interest. is the same as our own, 
to resist the unjust decrees of the Amphiktyons.! Our enemics 


i Sects ‘ e 
P Diodor. xvi. 25, 24; Pansanias, x. 2, 1 


{πανὶ UXXXVIT THE PHOKTANS RESIST. 
the Thebans (he added) are plotting the scizare of the temple for 
themselves, through the corrupt counivance of an Amphiktyonic 
majoyty: let us anticipate aud prevent their injustice.” ! 

Tere a new question was raised, respecting the right of presi- 
dency over the most venerated sanctuary jn Greece; a 
question fraught with rnin to the peace of the [Tellenic 
world. The claim of the Phokians was not a mere 
fiction, but founded of an ancient reality, and doubtless 
believed bytthemselves to be just. Delphi and its inhabi- 


Question of 
tight pained 
as to the 
presidency 

of the temple 
προ right 
of the 
Phokians 
against that 


tants were originally a portion of the Phokian name. of th Tat 
Ἢ rf + : 2 Pans aie 
Ii the Homeric Catalogue, which Philometus eniphati- me am. 


pluktyens. 


eally cited, it stasds cmunerated among the Phokians 
commanded by Schedius and Epistraphs under the name of 
the “rocky Pytho "—a name still applied to it by Herodotus.” 
The Delpbians had acquired: sufficient foree to sever themselves 
from their Phokian bretlren—to stand out as a community Ly 
themselves—and to assume the lucrative privilege of administering 
the temple as their own peculiar, ‘Their severance had been first 
brought about, and their pretensions as administrators ba eae 
by Sparta? upon whose powerful interest. they mainky ὦ eSpended. 
But the Phokians had mever ccased to press their claim, and so far 
was the dispute from being settled against theta, even in 150 ne. 
that they then had in their hands the actual administration. The 
Spartans despatched an army for the express purpose of takiug: it 
away from them and trausferring it to the Delphians ; but very 


‘That this design, linphted to the 
Thebans, was a part of the ease made 
eat hy the Phokians for themselves, we 
may fecl assured fut the passage tu 
Domonthends, ab Leg pe o&7. 
Demosthenes charges “eseluinds with 
faving imade false promises and state- 

ents to the Athauan aesembly, on 
refurning from his embassy mi 46 Be, 


κικηρυχέναι. 

How far .Exchings really proinised to 
the Athenians that which Demosthenes 
here alleges him te have proniised—is 
ἃ παν ον to Te an inated when we 
arrive at the transactions of the year 
346 pe. But it seems to me clear 
that the imputation (true or false, 
sainst. the Thebans, of having beer 


Mischunés toll the Athenians (Ko De- 
tionthends afluims; that be had per 
staded Phils to act altogether in the 
interest aud "policy of Athens; that the 
Athenians would presently see Thebes 

toby Philip, and the Botian 
towns restored; and furthermore, τῷ θεῷ 
δὲ τὰ χρήματα εἰσπραττόμενα, οὐ παρὰ 
Ψωκέων, ἀλλὰ παρὰ Θηβαίων τὼν 
βουλευσάντων μὴν κατάληψιν 
τοῦ ἱεροῦ" διδάσκειν γὰρ αὐτὸς ἔφη 
τὴν Φίλιππον Bre οὐδὲν ἧττον ἡ σ εβ ἤ- 
κασιν οἱ βεβυνλευκότες τῶν 
χιρσὶ πραϊζάντων, καὶ διὰ 
ταῦτα χρήμαθ᾽ ἑαυτῷ τοὺς Θηβαίοις ἐπι- 


TUS 


theniselves in conspiravy to seme the 
tormple, must Pave enrunited first from 
the Phokiaus, as parh of the justih 
cation own proceedings, Τὸ 
the T se conceived such an 
idea, it must have been ne the 
actnal ocenpation of the temple by the 
Thokians; if they were falsely charged 
with conceiving it, the false gharee 
would also be preferred at the thuc. 
Demosthenes would hardly invent it 
tivelve years after the Phokian occu- 
yettion. 

2 Jlovodot. i, D4. 

Ὁ Strabo, ix. p. 125, 
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shortly afterwards, when the Spartan forces had retired, the 
Athenians marched thither, aud dispossessed the Delphians,! 
restoring the temple to the Phokians. This contest went by the 
name of the Saered War. At that time the Athenians were 
masters of most parts of Bootia, as well as of Megara and Pege ; 
aud had they coutinued so, the Phokians would probably have béen 
sustained in their adininistration of the holyeplace; the rights of 
the Delphians on one side, against those of the Phokians on the 
other, being then obviously defiendent on the comparative strength 
of Athens and Sparta, But presently evil days came upon Athens, 
so that she lost all ker inland possessions north of Attica, and 
could no Jonger uphold her allies in Phokis. ‘Fhe Phokians now 
in fact p rassed nto allies of Sparta, and were forced to relinquish 
their temple management to the Delphians ; who were confirmed 
in it by a formal article of the peace of Nikigs i in 421 ne.” and 
retained it without question, under the recognised Iellenie supre- 
macy of Sparta, down to the battle of Lenkitt Even then, too, 
it continucd undisturbed ; since ‘Thebes was nowise inclined to 
favour ike claim of Ler enemies the Phokians, but was on the 
coutrary gat to be assisted in crushing them by their rivals the 
Delphians ; who, as managers of the tefhple, could materially 
contribute to a severe sentence of the Aiphiktyonic assembly. 

We sce thus that the claim now advanced by Philomelus was not 
κανών fictitious, but genuine, and felt by himself as well as by 
ΠΡ ΝΣ other Phokians to be the recovery of an ancient privilege, 

"lost only through superior foree.* Tig views being 
ance’ heartily eubraced by his countrymen, he was nominated 
Atchidanos general with full powers.  [t was his first measure to go 


bei to Sparta, upon whose aid he counted, in consequence 
ἰδίαις, οἱ the heavy fine which still stood imposed upon her by 
the Amphiktyonie sentence. He explained his views privately to 
King Archidamus, engaging, if the Phokians should become 
masters of the temple, to erase the sentence and fine from the 
column of record. Archidamus did not dare to promise him 
public countenance or support; the rather, as Sparta had always 
been the chicf supporter of the Delphian presidency (as against the 
ae over the temple. But in seeret be w armly encouraged 
the sgheme ; furnishing a sums of fifteen talents, besides a few 


‘ Thueyd, i 12, . Τ regard to the sennde of Delphi. Te 

; Thucyd, ν, ΤΆ, Ϊ treats thom as if they had been de- 

ὁ Justin (vii, 1) takes no notice of | spoilers of tho temple oven ab first; 
this fist position of the Phokians in 1 “ velut deo irascantes.” 


σπᾶν, LXXXVII. = SEIZURE OF THE TEMPLE. 7 
mercenary soldiers, towards its é¢xecution. With this aid Philo- 
welus returned home, provided an equal sum of fifteen talents from 
his oyn purse, and collected a body of peltasts, Phokians as well 
as strangers. Je then exceuted his design against Delphi, at- 
tacking suddenly both the town and the temple, and capturing them, 
as it would appear, with little opposition, ‘To the alarmed 
Delphians, gencrally he promiscd security aud good treatment ; 
but he put to death*the members of the Geus (or Clan) called 
Thrakidaw, tnd seized their property: these men constituted one 
among several holy Gentes, leading conductors of the political and 
religions ageucy of the place.’ It is probable, that when thus 
suddenly assailed, eley had sent to solicit aid from their ucighbours 
the Lokrians of Amphissa ; fur Philonfelus was scarcely in posses 
sion of Delphi, when these latter marebed up to the rescue, Ile 
defeated them however with serious loss, and compelled them to 
return home. ᾿ . 
Thus completely successful in lis first attempt, Philomelus lost 
no time in amouncing solemily aud formally his real 
purpose. Ife proclaimed that he had come only to 
resume for the Phokiaus their ancient rights as admivis- 
trators: that the treaswres of the temple should be safe auras nates 
and respected as before ; that no impiety or ilfegality of eee 
any kind should be tolerated 5 and that the temple and sentiment 
its oracle would be opened, as heretofore, for visitors, 
sacrificers, and inqurers. At the samme time, well aware 
that his Lokrian enenties at Amphissa were very near, he 
erected a wall to protect. the town and temple, which ap- 
pears to have been hitherto undefended—especially its western side. 
He farther increased his levies of troops. While the Phokians, 
inspirited with this first advantage, obeyed his call in considerable 
munbers, he also attracted new mercenaries from abroad by the 
offer of higher pay. He was preseutly at the head of 5000 men, 
strong enough to hold a dificult post like Delphi against. all 


Philoinelus 
fortihes the 
éemnple— 
Aovies nae 
mifous 


the temple 
property, 
The Grecian, 
would dis 
vided, 


 Diodor. xvi. 84, Heaychius (ν, 
Λαφρίαδαι) mentions another phratry or 
fens at Delphi, called Laphriad. Sve 
Wilheln Gotte, Das Delphisehe Orakel, 
p. δ, Leipsic, 1839, 

ft is stated hy Pausanias, that the 
Phokians were bentyupon dealings with 
Delphi and its inhabitants in the harsh- 
est Manner; intending to kill all the 
tuch of military age, to sell the re- 
iuaining population as slaves, and to 
tuze the whole town to the ground. 


Archidamus king of Sparta (according 
to Pausanias) induced the Phokians to 
abandon this resolution (Pausan. iii, 
τυ, 4). 

At what moment the Phokians eyer 
determined on this step— or, indeed, 
whether they ever realy determiued on 
it--we camot feel any certainty, Nor 
can we dycide confideutly, whether Pau- 
suntias borrowed the statement from 
Theopompus, whom he quotes a little 
before. 
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immediate attack. Bat being still anxious to appease Grecian 
sentiment and avert hostility, lie despatched envoys to all the 
prineipal states—not merely to Sparta and Ajheus, but also 40 his 
enemy Thebes. Tis envoys were instructed to offer solemn 
assurances, that the Phokiang had taken Delpht simply to reclaim 
their paternal right. of presuleney, avainst past wrongfal usurpa- 
tion; that they were prepared to give any sechrity required hy the 
Hellenic body, for strict preservation of the valuables in the temple, 
aud to exhibit and verify all, by weight and numher, before 
examiners; that conscious of their own rectitude of purpose, they 
did not hesitate to cntreat positive support against their cuemies, or 
at any rate, neutrality.’ 

The answers sent to Philomelus were not all of the same tevor. 
On thig memorable event, the sentiments of the Grecian world were 
painfully divided. While Athens, Sparta, , the Peloponucsian 
Achaans and some other states in Peloponnesns, recognised the 
possession of the Phokians, and agreed to assist them: in retaining 
it—the Thebaus and Thessulians declared strenuously against 
them, supported by all the states north of Boeoria, Lokrians, 
Dorian, Afuianes, Phthiot-Achaans, Maguétes, Perrhabians, 
Athamianes, aud Dojopes. Several of these‘last were dependents of 
the ‘Thessalians, aud followed their example; many of them 


' Diodor, xvie 27. Ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ | treastrers of the μούζορα annually ap- 
πρὸν τας ἄλλας τὰν ἐπισημοτάταν , Pointed, to their successors at the cud 


κατὰ τὴν Ἑλλάδα πόλεων ἀπέστειλεν, | of the year, from one ἢ 
ἀπυλογούμενον» ὅτι κατείληπτάι τοὺς | tival to the next. The weight of tae 
Δελφυὺ», οὐ Tots ἱεροῖς, χρήμασιν ἐπι- | article is formally recorded, and the 
βουλεύων, ἀλλὰ τῆς τοῦ ἱεροῦ πρώστα-  Uew articles received cach year (ἐπέτεια) 
clus ἀμφισβητῶν' εἶναι γὰρ Φωκέων are specified, Where anarticle is trans- 
αὐτὴν ἰδίαν ἐν τοῖς παλαιοῖς χρόνοις 1 ferred without being weivhed (ἄσταθ. 
aod δειγμένην. Τῶν δὲ χρημάτων τὸν wor), the [ποὺ is uotieed.—That the 
Adyov ἔφη πᾶσι τοῖν Ἕλλησιν ἀποδώσειν. precions donxtives in the Delphian 
καὶ τύν τε σταθμὺν καὶ toy ἀμιθμὸν τῶν temple also, were carefally weighed, wo 
ἀναθημάτων ἕτοιμον εἶναι παραδιδόναι may judge by the stalement of flero- 
τοῖς βυνλυμένοις ἐξετάζειν. ᾿Ηξίου δὲ, ἄν — dotus, that the golden lion dedicated hy 
τις Be ἐχθρὰν ἢ φθύνον πολέμῃ Φωκεῦσι, i Kroosus had lost a fraction of its weight 


μάλιστα μὲν ξυμμαχεῖν, εἰ δὲ μή ye, τὴν the conflagration of the Tnilding 
ἡσυχίαν ἄγειν. (Herodot. i. 40}. 


In referenee to the engagement daken Pausanias (x. 2. 1) dves not advert 
by Plolomelus, that he would exhibit to the difference between the first and 
and verily, hefore any general Hellenie the second part of the proceedings of 
examiners, all the valuable woperty in| Philomelus ; first, the ure of the 
the Delphian temple, by Weight and | temple, without any spoliation of the 
munber of articles—the reader will find | treasure, but simply upon the plea 
interesting matter of comparison in τὸ that. the Phokians had the best right 
Attic Tuseri ions, No, (37-142, vol. to administer its affairs; next, the 
of Boeckh’s Corpus Jnseriptt. Greenram 1 seizure of the treasnre and donatives of 
—with Boockh’s valuable contiuentary. | the temple—which he came to after- 
Yhose are the records of the mumerous wards, when he found it necessary for 
gold aad silver donatives, preserved in delence, 
the Parthenon, handed over by the 


Carp, EXNXVI. | PUILOMELUS AT DELPHI. ") 


morcover, belouging to the Auphiktyonie constituency, must have 
taken part. in the votes of condemnation just rescinded by the 
Phoktans, 

We may clearly sce that it was not at first the iutention of 
Philomelus or his Phokian comrades to lay ands on the patomcus 
property of the Delphiau temple: and Philomelus, ees 
while taking paing to set himself right in the eyes of Mk" 
Greece, tried to keep “the prophetic agency of the temple "7 αι 
in its orditary working, so as to mlcet the exigenees of tr lyihe. 
sactificers and inquirers as before. Ife required the Pythian 
priestess to mount the tripod, submit herself to the prophetic 
inspiration, aud pronounce the word thus pnt into her mouth, ax 
ustal., But the priestess—chosen by dhe Delpbiaus, and probably 
herself a member of one among the sacred Delphian Gentes— 
obstinately refused to obey him; especially as the first question 
which he addressed concerned his own usurpation, and his chancfs 
of success against enemies. On his injuuctions, that she should 
prophesy according to the traditional rites—she replied, that these 
rites were precisely what he had just overthrown ; apouevlich he 
Jaid hold of her, and attempted to place her on the ppod'ly force. 
Sublucd and frightened for her own per: sonal, safety, the priestess 
exclaimed involuntarily, that he might do ΠΝ he chose. Philo- 
melus eludly took ihis as ew answer favourable to his purpose. 
Tle caused it to be put in writing and proclaimed, as an oracle 
from the god, sanctioning aud Tcensing bis desigus, [16 convened 
a special meeting of his partisans and the Delphians generally, 
wherein appeal was made to this encouraging auswer, as warranting 
full confidence with reference to the impending war, So if was 
construed by all around, and confirmatory evidence was derived 
from farther sigus and omens occurring at the moment.’ It is 
probable however that Philomelus took care for the future to name 
a new priestess, more favourable to his interest, aud disposed to 
deliver oracular answers under the new administrators in the sume 
nanner as under the old. 

Though so lard a portion of the Grecian mame had thus 
declared war against the Phokians, yet none at first Buttesot | 
appear to lara. made ‘hostile movements, except the wank he 
Lokrians, with whom Philomelus was fully competent to. tas sucess, 
deal, We found himself strong enough to overrun and plunder 
their territory, engaging in some indecigive skirmishes. At first 


1 Piodor. xvi. 25, 2h, 27, 
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the Lokrians would not even give up the bodies of his slain soldiers 
for burial, alleging that sacrilegious men were condenmed by the 
geueral custom of Greece to be cast out without sepulture. , Nor 
did they desist from their refusal until he threatened retaliation 
towards the bodies of their own slain. So bitter was the exaspera- 
tion arising out of this deplorable war throughout tlic Hellenic world ! 
Even against the Lokrians alone, however, PLilomelus soon found 
himself in want of money, for the payment ot his soldiers—native 
Phokians as well as mercenary strangers. Accbrdingly, while he 
still adhered to his pledge to respect. the temple property, he did 
not think himself precluded from ee a forced contribution ou 
the properties of his enemies, the wealthy Delphian citizens ; and 
his arms were soon crowncu with a brilliaut suecess against the 
Lokrians, in a battle fought near the Rocks ealled Pieiendes a 
cragey and difficult locality so close to Delphi, that the Lokriaus 
neast evidently have been the ageressors, marching up with a view 
to relieve the town. They were defeated with great loss, both in 
slain and in prisoners ; several of them only escaping the spear of 
the enemy by casting themselves to certain death down the pre- 
cipitouy ὦ “ifs,” 

This victory, while imparting courage to the Phokians, proved 
nesses, the signal for ffesh exertions among their numerous 
(her enemies. ‘The loud complaints of the “defeated Lokriams 
baste | raised universal sympathy ; and the Thebans, now pressed 

by fear, as well as animated by hatred, of the Phokians, 
Vian put themselves at the head of the movement. Sending 
round cnyoys to the Thessalians and the other Ampliktyonie states, 
they invoked aid and urged the necessity of mustcering a common 
foree—* to assist the god,’—to vindicate the judicial dignity of 
the Amphiktyonic assembly,—and to put down the sacrilegious 
Phokians® 10 appears that a special meeting of the assembly itself 
was convened ; probably’ at Thermopylae, since Delphi was in 
possession of the enemy. Decided resolutions were here taken to 
form an Amphiktyome army of execution ; accompanied by severe 
sentences of fine and other punishments, aginst the Phokian 
leaders by name—DPhilomelus and Onomarchus, perhaps brothers, 
but at least joint commanders, together with others.4 


1 Piodor. xvi. 25, | βοηθεῖν τῷ θεῷ, καὶ τοὺς Φωκεῖς, ὡς 
2 Viodor, xvi. 28. ἱεμοσύλους, κολάζειν: οἱ δὲ πρὸς τὴν τῶν 
3 Diodor, xvi. 28. ψηφισα ιένων δὲ Φωκέων βοήθειαν ἀπέκλιναν. 
τῶν ᾿Αμφικτυόνων τὺν πρὸς Φωκεῖς πόλε- + Diodor. xvi. 82. about Onomarelius 
μον, πολλὴ ταραχὴ καὶ διάστασις ἦν Kal’ -- πολλαῖς γὰρ καὶ μεγάλαις δίκαις ὑπὸ 
ὕλην τὴν Ἑλλάδα. Οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἔκμιναν τῶν ᾿Αμφικτυόνων ἦν καταδεδικασμένος 
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Tye peril of the Phokians now became imminent. ΤΠΟΙΡ own 


uuaided strength was nowise sufficient to resist the éon- 
federacy about to arm in defence of the Amphiktyonic 


assembly ;' nor does it appear 


Sparta had as yet given them anything, more than 


promises and encouragement. 


effective resistance lay in the levy of a large mercenary 


Re, 355-351, 


Danger of the 
Phoktuns — 
they take 
part of the 
treasures of 
the temple, 
in order to 
pay ner es 
nary force, 


that either Athens or 


Their only chance of 


force ; for which purpose neither their own funds, nor any farther 
aid derivate from private confiscatton, could be made adequate. 
There remained no other resource except to employ the treasures 
and valuables in the Delphian temple, upon which accordingly 
Vhilomelus now latd hands. He did so, however, as lis previous 
conduct evinecd, with sincere relucfhuce, probably with various 
professions at first. of borrowing only a given sum, destined to meet 
the actual emergency, and intended to be repaid as soon as safety 
should be provided for” But whatever may have been his intes- 


ὁμυίως τοῖς ἄλλοις, ke. 


(tain the official records of the sueces- 
Onomarchus is denominated the col- 


sive Boards of Treasurers of Athéné. 


league of Philomelus, cap, 31, and his 
brother, cap. 61, 
1 Kven in 374 τος, three years before 


the battle of Leuktra, the Phokians had 


been unable to defend themselves agaiust 
Thebes without aid frou Sparta (Ne- 
noph. Hellen. vi. 1, 1). 

ὁ Diodor. xvi. SO. ἠναγκάζετον (Phi- 


It is stated in an instructive recent 
Dissertation, by J. L. Ussing (De Par- 
i thenone ejusque parties Didpntatio, 
p. 3. Copenhagen, 1819), “Mule ἡ 
arce Ajhonarwm inventie sunt tabuke 
Questorum Minervie, in quibas quo- 
tannis inseribebant, queonun vasa aurea 
aliequoe res pretiowe iu wde Minerviy 


lomelus ) tots ἱεροῖς ἀναθήμασιν ἐπιβαλεῖν i dedicata eatarent. Harman lounge max- 
τὼς χεῖρας καὶ συλᾷν τὸ μαντεῖον, Aj ima pars ante Kuclidem archontem 
snilar proposition had heen started by | scripta® est Nec tamen ma. 
the Corinthian envoy in the congress | tabla tempi dona continebat wiiversa, 
al Sparta, shortly before the Pelupon- | sed separatim quae in Pronao, qua in 
po-tan war; they sugyested as one of | Hecatompedo, quire in Parthenone (the 
their ways and means thd borrowing | part of the temple specially so called), 
from the treasures of Delphi and Olym- | servabantur, separatoa βὰν  quaque 


pla, to be afterwards repaid (Thucyd. ° 
1. 1591). Periklés made the like prepo- 
sition in the Athenian assembly; © for 
purpeses of security,” the proporty of 
the temples might be employed to de- 
fray the cost of war, subject to the 
obligation of replacing the whole after- 
wards (χρησαμένυυς τε ἐπὶ σωτηρίᾳ ἔφη 
χρῆναι μὴ ἐλάσσω ἀντικαταστῆσαι πά- 
λιν, Thueyd, ii, 19). After the disaster 
hefore Syracuse, and during the years 
of struggle intervening before the close 
of the war, the Athenians were driven 
by financial distress to appropriate to 
public purposes: many of the rich dona- 
lives in the Parthenon, which they 
wero never afterwards able to replace. 
Of this abstraction, proof is found in 
the Inscriptions published by Boeckh, 
Corp. Ipseript. No. 137-142, which con- 


lapidibus consignata crant.  Singalari 
quadain fortuna contigit, ut inde ab 
anno 44 bc. ad 407 Bo, tam multa 
fragmenta tabularum servata sint, ut 
hos donorwm  eatalogos aliquatenus 
restitucro possimus. In quo ctiam ad 
historim iling temporis pertinet, quod 
_floreutibus Athenarum rebus opes Dew 
| Semper augeri, fractis autera hello Si- 
Feulo, inde ab anno 412 Be, cas pan- 
Jatim deminui videmus .. . . Urgente 
pecunie inopia Athenienses ad Dean 
confugichant, οὐ jam ante annum 40s 
“νος, pleraque Pronai dona ablata exso 
videmus, Proximis annis sine dubio 
‘noe Heeatompedo nee Parthenoni  po- 
perccrunt ; pec mirum est, post bellum 
Peloponnesiacum ex antiquis lis douis 
fore nulla comparere,” 
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tions at the ontset, all such reséryes or lanits, or obligatiog to 
repay, were gpeedily forgotten in practice. When the fecline 
which protected the fund was broken through, it was as erry to 
take inuch as little, and the claimants became more numerous and 
importunate ; besides which, the exigences of the war vever 
eased, and the implacable repugnanece raised by the spoliation 
amidst half of the Grecian world, left τὸ the Phokians no. security 
except under the protection of a continued merecnary force.’ Nor 
were Philomelus and his suecessors Satistied without also enriching 
their friends aud adorning their wives or favourites, 

Avyailing hinyelf of the large resources of the temple, Philomelus 
neassant, Taxed the pay of his troops Τὸ a sum Hilf as Jarec again 
Newent ag before, and issted proclamations inviting new levies 


‘erences 


emptyed af the samme rate, Through such tempting offers he 
hy the [hoe i δ 


his vie wax speedily enabled to muster a force, horse and foot 


fence: anil 


woatyot — fogether, said to amonnt to 10,000 mens chiefly, as we 


icant are fold, wen of peculiarly wicked and reckless character, 
Maimelus ike? ΠῸ pious Greek would enlist in such a. service. 
With these he attacked the Lokrians, who were however now 
assisted by the Thebans frome one side, and by the Thessaliaus 
with their cireunjacent allies from the other, Philomehis gained 
successive advantages against both of them, and entiecived in 
creased hopes from a reinforeement of 1500 Achaans who came 
to him from Peloponnesus. ‘The war assumed a peculiarly ferocious 
character: for the Thebans,” confident. in their superior foree and 
chance of success, even though the Delphian treasnre was employed 
against them, began by putting to death all their prisoners, as 
sacrilegions men standing condemned by the Amphiktyonie 
assembly. This so ex: isperated the ss of Philomelus, that 
they constrained him to retaliate upon the Basotian prisouers. 
For some tine such rigorous jufhetions were continued ou beth 
sides, until at length the 'Phebans felt compelled to desist, and 
Philomelus followed their example. The war lasted awhile with, 
indecisive result, the Thebans and their allies being greatly 
superior in munber, But presently Philomelus ἢ ὁχ- 
posed himself to attack in an unfavourable position, near the town 
of Neon, amidst embarrassing woods and recks. He was here 


1 Theopompas, Frag. 182, ed. Didot ; | πόλεμον ἐξήνιγκαν (the Thebans), és 
Athenie. AHR pe G00, vip. 2525 Epho- i TOY τε πόλεων ἐν ὀλίγῳ χρύνῳ κρατή- 


vis, Wag. Toa, ed. ΘΙΖου τ Divdor. avi.  σοντεν, τόν τε τόπον ἅπαντα τὸν Tepte- 


uh, | XWTA κατασχήσυντες, τῶν TE χρημάτων 


2 Lsokratés, Orat. vy Cad Philippumn | τῶν ἐν Δελφοῖς περιγενησόμενοι ταῖν ἐκ 
n HO, πιλευτῶντεν, δὲ πρὺν Φωκέας (τῶν ἰδίων δαπάναις. 
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defeated with severe loss, and his army dispersed; himself re- 
ceiving several wounds, and fighting with desperate bravery, until 
farther resistanee became impossible. Te then tried to escape, 
bat found himself driven to the brink of a precipice, where he 
could only avoid: the tortures of captivity’ by leaping down and 
perishing, The retnant. of his vanquished army was rallied at 
some distanee by Onemarchus.! 

The Thebans and their allies, instead of pressing the important 
victory recently gained over Philomelus, seem tu have ve ost se 
supposcd that the Phokians would now disperse or sib- Pucastes 


peneral of 


mit of their owu gecord, and accordingly returned home, the Ph 


kiaws he 


‘Their remissness gave tine to Onomarehus to re-organize ἈΝ lip 

his dispirited countrymen, Convehing at Delphi a ΠΝ 
general assembly of Phokians aud allies, he strentotsly meenaes. 
exhorted them to persevere in the projects, and avenge the death, 
of their late general. Te found hawever uo iuconsiderable amount. 
of opposition; for many of the Phokians—noway prepared for 
the struggle in which they uow found themselves embarked, and 
themseives ashamed of the spoliation of the templewert ausious 
by some accommodatign to put themselves again withti the pate of 
Hellenic religious seutiment. Onomarchus dpubtless replied, and 
with too good reason, that peace was muattainable upou any terms 
short of absohite ruin: autl that there was uo eourse epen except 
fo maintain their ground as they stood, by renewed efforts of force. 
But even if the necessities of the case Πα been less imperative, he 
would ligve been able to overbear all opposition of lis own country- 
mon through the numerous mercenary strangers, now in Phokis 
and present at thre assembly under the name of allies? In faet, so 
irresistible was his ascendency by means of this laree paid force 
ἀπ ον his command, that both Demosthenés and sEschinés? de- 
nominate dim (as well as his predecessor and his successor) ot 
general, but. despot, of the Phokians. The soldiers were not less 
anvious than Onomarchus to prosecute the war, and to employ the 
yet unexhausted wealth of the temple in every way conducive to 
ultimate suceess. Tn thisscuse the assembly decreed, naming Ono- 
uarchus general with full powers for carrying the decree int effect, 


1 Diodor, xvi. 31; Pausan, x. 2, 1. 9 ἐκκλησίαν, ἐβουλεύοντο περὶ τοῦ πο- 
The dates and duration of these eveuts ; λέμου, 
are ony known ta us ina loose and | 8 Aischinés, Fala. Leg. p. 286. 6 41, 
superficial manner from the narrative of | τῶν ἐν “Φωκεῦσι τυράννων, &e.  Demo- 
Diodorus. Fsthen. cont. Avistokvat. p. 601. ας 147, 
Ὁ Diodor, xvi. BO. Οἱ δὲ Φωκεῖς --- Φαύλλον ὁ Φωκεὺς ἤ τι» ἄλλος δυνα- 
ὁπανῆφθον εἰς Δελφοὺς καὶ συνελθόντες | στὴς, ἕο, 
μετὰ τῶν συμμάχων εἰς κοινὴ} 
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Ilis energetic measures presently retrieved the Phokian cause. 


viownt Employing the temple funds still more profusely than 
τρανή Philomelus, he invited fresh soldiers from all quarters, 
—he em- 


and found himself after some time at the head of a 
larger army than before. The temple exhibited many 
donatives, not only of gold and silyer, but also of brass 
andiron. While Onomarehus melted the precious inctals 
and coed them into money, he at the same time turned 
the brass and iron into arms ;' so that he was enabled to equip 
both his own soldiers disarmed in the recent defeat, and a class of 
volunteers poorer than the ordinary sel{-armed, mercenaries. Bo- 
sides paying soldiers, he scattered everywhere presents or bribes to 
gain influential partisans iu the cities favourable to his eause ; 
probably Athens and Sparta first of all. We are told that the 
Spartan king Archidamns, with his wife Deinicha, were among the 
recipients; indeed the same corrupt participation was imputed, by 
the statement of the hostile-sninded Messcniaus,® to the Spartan 
Ephors and Senate. Even among cnemics, Onomarelius employed 
his gold,wita cllect, contriving thus to gain or neutralise a portion 
of the Thessalians ; among them the powerful despots of Pherw, 
whom we afterwanls find allied to him, Thus was the great 
Delphian treasure turned to account in every way: and the m- 
scrupulous Phokian despot strengthened his hands yet farther, by 
seizing such of his fellow-countrymen as bad been prominent in 
opposition to his views, putting them to death, and confiscating 
their property? e 

Δαν κέ τα de F 

Through such combination of profuse allurement, corruption, and 
ne.sit-35. violence, the tide began to turn again in favour of the 
Raveessef ol Phokians. QOnomarchus found himself shortly αἱ, the 
, head of a formidable army, with which he marched forth 
from Delphi, and subdued successively the Lokrians of 
Amphissa, the Epiknemidian Lokrians, and the neigh- 
bowing territory of Doris, He carried his conquests 
even as far as the vicinity of Thermopylae; capturing 
Thronium, one of the towns which commanded that important pass, 


ploys the 
treasuits of 
ihe temple 
to scatter 
bribes 
throws the 
various 
ciuies. 


mopyla—~ 
he invades, 
Boolia—is 
repulsed by 
the The- 
bans. 


1 Diodor, svi. 33, The numerous | 2 Theopompus, Frag. 255, ed. Didot; 
iron spits, dedicated hy the courtevas| Pansanias, i, 10, 25 iv. 5, 1, As 


Rhoddpis at Delphi, aay probably have 

been applied to this military purpose. 
Herodotus (ii. 135) saw them at Delphi; 
in the time of Plutarch, the guide of 
the temple ouly showed the place in 
which they had once stood (Plutarch, 
De Pythie Oraculis, p. 400). 


Archidamus is said to have furnished 
fiftcen talents privately to Philomelus 
(Diedor, xvi. 24), he may, perhaps, 
have received now repayment out of the 
temple property. 

* Divdor, xvi, 33. 
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and reducing its inhabitants to slavery. It is probable that he 
also took Nikawa and Alpduus—two other valuable positions near 
Therfnopyle, which we know to have been in the power of the 
Phokians until the moment immediately preceding their rain— 
since we find him henceforward master’ of ‘Thermopyle, and 
speedily opening hig communications with Thessaly Besides 
this extension of domifion to the north and cast of Phokis, Ono- 
marchus also invaded Bootia. Tye Thebans, now deprived of 
their northern allies, did not at first mect him in the field, so that 
he was enabled to capture Orchowenus, But when he proceeded 
to attack Charonyia, they made an effective eflort to relieve the 
place. "They brought out their forea, aud defeated him, in ag 
action not very decisive, yet sufficieut to constrain him to return 
into Phokis. 

Probably the Thebans were at this time much pressed, and prg- 
vented from acting effectively against the Phokians, by uc ax 
want of money. We know at least, that in the midst the 
of the Phokian war they hired ont a foree of 5000 fred aul 
hoplites commanded by Pammenés, to ArtaSizus the ie τῇ 
revolted Phrygian sajrap.  Llere Pammmenés with 4115. Ase Min. 
suldicrs acquired some renown, gaining two important victories 
over the Persians? The Thebans, it would seem, having no fleet 
and no iaritine depende®ies, were less afraid of giving offence 
to the Great King than Athens had been, when she interdicted 
Chares trom aiding Artabazus, and acqhiesced in the unfavgurable 
pacification which terminated the Social War. low long Pam- 
menés add the Thebans remained in Asia, we are not informed, 
But in spite of the victories gained by them, Artabazus was not 
long able to maintain himself against the Persian arms. Three 
years afterwards, we hear of him aud his brother-in-law Memnou 
as expelled from Asia, and as exiles residing with Philip of 
Macedon." ᾿ 


1 Diodor. xvi. 33. His account: of | ao 
the operations of Onomarchus ars 
usual, very meagre~-eis δὲ τὴν πολε- 


2. 


+ πρόϑβεις πρὸς ὑμᾶς (the Athe- 
nians) ἦλθον ἐκ Φωκέων, βοηθεῖν αὐτοῖς 
κελεύυντες, καὶ ἐπαγγελλόμενοι παρα- 


μίαν ἐμβαλὼν, Θρόνιον μὲν ἐκπολιορκήσας 
«ξηνδραπουδίσατο, ᾿Αμφισσεῖς δὲ καταπλη- 
ζάμενυς, τὰς δ᾽ ἐν Δωριεῦσι πόλεις πορ- 
θῆσας, τὴν χώραν αὐτῶν ἐδήωσεν. Γ 
Phat Thronimn, with “Alpéius and | 
Nikiwa, were the threo places which 
commanded the pass of Thermopyla— 
and that all the threo were in posses- 
xion of the Phokians immediately before 
they were conquered by Philip of Ma- 
ecdon ein 346 BG, τον know from 
“Eschinds, Fals, Leg. p. 286. ον 11. 


δώσειν ᾿Αλπωνὸν καὶ Θρόνιον καὶ Νίκαιαν, 
τὰ τῶν παρύδων τῶν εἰς Πύλας χώρια 

1 
κύρια. 

Tn order to conquer Thronius, Ono- 
marchus must have marched through 
and mastered the Kpiknemidian Lo- 
lrians ; ,and though no place except 
Throuium is speciied by Diodorus, it 
seems plain that Onomarchus cannot 
have conquered Throniun alone, 

2 Diodor, xvi. 34. 

3 Diodor. xvi S26 Ty 
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While Pammenés was serving under Artabazus, the Athenian 
general Charés recaptured Sestos in the Hellespont, which 
5. 10 have revolted from Athens daring the social 


BE, 353. 


Conquest of appears 
Sestos hy 
νηῦς πᾷ “War. Efe treated the captive Sestians with neour 5 


the Athe- 
ans. 


putting to Hewt the men of military age, and selling the 
remainder as slaves! This was an hoportant acquisition for 
Athens, as ἃ ea of security in the ¢ Personese as well as of 
preponderance im the Hellespont. 

Alarmed at the successes of Charés in the Hellespont, the 


πω Lhracian prince Kersobleptés now entered on an intricuc 
Inteigues of ε 


bes with Paminents in Asia, aud with Philip of Maeedon 
Janet (who was on the goast of Thrace, attacking Abdéra and 
is compel ¢ ἣ ἢ . ν x, Pes Ay Koro off 
μα ἄμμι ἃς Maroneia), for the purpose of checking the progress of 


her Tis pare 
fron of the 
Chictsonese 
LAthenian 
seltiers sent, 


the Athenian arms. Philip appears to have made a 
forward movement, and fo have incuaced the possessions 
of Athens in the Chersonese ; but his access thither was 


dither, ats, ν Ρ . " + 
welavie forbidden by Amadokus, another prince of Thrace, 
Samos. 

ἊΝ master οἱ the intestine territory, as well as by: the 
preseney of Char® with his fleet off the Thracian eoast.2 Apol Jo- 


nidés of Kardia was the agent of Kersgbleptés > who however 
finding his schemas abortive, and intimidated by the presence of 
Charés, came to terms with Athens, and surrendered to her the 
portion of the Chersouese which still remained to him, with the 
exception of Kardia. The Athenians seut to the Chersonese ἃ 
farther detachment of MWJeruchs or out-settlers, for whom cou- 
siderable room aust have been made as well hy the depopulation 


of Sestos, as by the recent cession from Kersobleptés# 


! Diodor. xvi. OL 


“Tt was in 


Kersoblaptts—the mention of Charés 


2 Polym, iv. wy 22, seotas to belong as being at the Chersonese, and sendin 
to this juncture, home ait abches and aie notice of 


υ pub iG rive what, is her τ ited from 


ther {ibe xvi. UM, 
with ‘pened tte τ Aenea γ- ΠΝ 
g. 219 (δὲ 183, in Weber's edition, whose 
note ought toe be consutted),  Demo- 
sthenés says, Φιλίππου γὰρ εἰς Μαρώ- 
νειαν ἐλθόντος ἔπεμψε [KRersobleptes) . 
πρὺς αὐτὸν ᾿Απολλωνίδην, πίστεις δοὺς 
ἐκείνῳ, καὶ Παμμένει: καὶ εἰ μὴ κρατῶν 
τῆν χώρας ᾿Αμάδυκυς ἀπεῖπε Φιλίππῳ μὴ 
ἐπιβαίνειν, οὐδὲν ἂν ἦν ἐν μέσῳ πολεμεῖν 
ἡμᾶς πρὸς Καρδιανοὺς ἤδη καὶ Κερσο- 
Πλέπτην. Καὶ ὅτι ταῦτ᾽ ἀληθῆ λέγω, 
λαβὲ τὴν Χάρητος ἐπιστυλήν. 


The mention of Pammenéy, ag beng , 


within each of Communication wath 


“ull cons 
προ ‘this passage wilh the 
Sol ne, and with the facts 
yeferred to that year hy Diodorus, xvi. 
Sa. ‘Phere is an interval of five years 
hetween the presences of Chares her 
alluded to, and the presence of Chare: 
noticed before in the same oration, 
p. 678, 8 206, inmediately after the 
snecessful expedition to Edhaa in 358 
ic, During these five years, Kerso- 
eae had acted in a hostile manner 
towards Athens in the neighbourhood 
of the Chersonese (p. 680, κι 214), and 
also towards the two rival Thracian 
princes, frimds of Athens. At the 
same time Sestos had asain revolted: 
' the forces of Athens being engaged in 
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the cusning year (352 n.c.) that the Athenians also despatched a 
fresh bateh of 2000 citizens as settlers to Samos, in addition to 
thos» who had been sent thither thirteen years before.! 

The mention of Philip as attacking Maroneia and menacing the 
Thracian Chersouesc, shows the indefatigable activity. 55 πο, 


of that prince and the steady enlargement, of | ls power. Actrity 
Th θὰ ἀμὸν he bad taken Amphipolis ; before 855 Bc, 
he had captured Pydna and Potidaa, founded the new 
oF of Vuilippi, and opeued for faced the resource 

f the adjoining auriferous region; he had establiche 


and fant 
ptogress uf 
Phhip~he 
conus: 
Methiné 
Temissuess 


d vt Athens. 


‘eit with Thessaly, axsisting the great family of the Aleuadwe 
at Larissa in then? strugoles against Lykophron and Peitholaus, the 


despots of Pherw:* he had farthereagain chastised 


the interior 


tribes bordering on Macedonia, Thracians, Paonians, and Illyrians, 
who were never Jou at rest, and who lad combined to regain 


their independence.* 


It appears to have been in 85-3900 ας ᾧ, 


that he attacked Methoné, the last remaining possession of Athens 


on the Macedoman coast. 


Situated on the 


Thermaic Gulf, 


Mothone was doubtless a convenicut station for Athenian privateers 
to jutercept trading vessels, not merely to and fronteMaedoniau 
pe! rts, but also. from Olyntlius aud Potidira ye so that the Olyn- 
fhians, then in alliance with Philip against Athens, would be vlad 
to seo if pass into his powes and may perhaps have lent him their 


aid. 


He pressed the siege of the plave with his usual vigour, 


employing all the eagines and means of assault then known ; while 
the besieged on their side were not less resolute in the defence. 


They repelled his attachs for so 


long a tine, that uews of the 


danger of the place reached Athens, and ample time was afforded 


from 658 to o> pe. 
stat the Hellespont, 


the Social "War, 
thss nas Ch 
recovers Seatos, and. as 
intigues of Kersobleptes, who makes 
cession bo Athens of a partion of tern 
tory which he still held in the Cher- 
sonese, Diodorus ascribes this cession 
of Kersobleptés to the motive of aver 
ston towards Philip and goodwill to. 
wards the Athemans. Possibly these 


ΟΝ 


m defeats the ; 


may have been the motives pretended " 


by Kersobleptés, to whom a certun 
Jeurty at ΓΝ gave ercdit for amore 


favourable dispositions than the De- , 


mosthenic oration against Aristokrates ” 


Pecoguinss-—as we may see from that: 
oration itself, 
that, Diodorns, ΠῚ doeseribing 


bluptes @s hostile to Philip, and friendly | 
VOL. VILL 


dut LD rather apprehend | 
Ketso- 


: p. Gnd; 


| to Aiftens, has applied to the year 


553 Tie. a state of relations which did 
yot become trae until a later date, 
nearer to the time when peace was made 


. between Mhalip and the Athemans in 


HO Ba 
Ὁ Tnonysius Hal. Judie. de Dinarcho, 
Strabo, xiv. p. G38, 

2 Diodor, χν T4. This passage re~ 
ates to the your 3o7-o6 Be, and pos- 
sibly Philip aay have begun to racddle 
wo the Thessalan party-diepubes, even 


Sas carly as that year; but bis effective 


antorference comes two or three years 
aier. Sav the general order of Philip's 
agviessions indicated by Demosthenés, 
Olynth., bop. 12.8. 15, 

5. Diodor. 
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for sending relief, had the Athenians been ready and vigorous in 
their movement. But unfortunately they had not even now learnt 
experience from the loss of Pydna and Potidea. Hither the 
Etesian winds usual in summer, or the storms of winter, both which 
circumstances were taken into account by Philip in adjusting the 
season of his enterpriges'—or (which is more probable)—the 
aversion of the Athenian respectable citizens to personal service on 
ship-board, and their slackness even in pecuniary payment—caused 
so much delay in preparations, that the expedition sent out did not 
reach Methoué until too late? The Methoneans, having gallantly 
held out watil all their means were exhausted, were at length com- 
pelled to surrender. Diodorns tells us that Phihp ¢ eranted terms 
co far lenient as te allow them to depart with the slueties on their 
backs? But this can hardly be aecurate, since we know that. there 
were Athenian citizens amoug them sold as slaves, some of whom 
were ransomed by Demosthenés with his own money. 

Being now master of the last port possessed by Athens in the 
Thermaic Gulf—an acquisition of great iinportance, 
which had never before® belonged to the Macedonian 
kings—Philip was enabled to extend his military opera- 
tions to the neighbourhood of the Thracian Chersonese 
on the one side, aud to that of T hermopyle on the other. 
Tfow he threatened the Chersonese, has-been already related and 


Be. 358-302, 
Philip 
ΠΝ hes 
into Thes- 
sally wagitist 
ithe despots. 
uf Phen. 


1 See a striking ἢ 
sthenes, Philipp. i. p. IX. 8, 
was another place called Methoné—the 
Thracian Methdud — situated in the 
Chalkidie or Thracian peninsula, near 
Olynthus and ApoUonia--uf which we 
shal] hear presently, 

= Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 60, 
40; Olynth, bp. ΤΙ, 9, κ᾿ 

* Diodorus (avi, 31-34) mentions the 
capture of Methoné hy Philp twice 
two successive years; first in : 
BC; agalu, more copiously, in 
sé2n.c. Tn my judgement, the carhor 
of the two dates is the there probable. 
In 453-052 ge, Philip carried on his 
warin Thrace, near Abdera and Maronea 
—and also lis war against Cnomarelius 
in Thessaly; which transactions seem 
enough to fil) up the time, From the 
language of Demosthonés (Olynth. iv 
p. 12, 8. 15), we see that Philip did not 
attack Thessaly until after the capture 
of Methons, Diodorus as well σὰ Strabo 
(vil p. S30), and Justin (vii, 6) state 
that Phihp was wounded and Jost the 
hight of onc eye in this siege. But 
this seoms to have happened afterwards, 
noir the Thracian Mcthoué, 


Es 


eae dn Demo. | 
85.4 There | iv. 2, Τὸν 


Peaptare of Paya, 
| μένος. 


vii, 6; Ὁ 
Under the year « 
Diodorus mentions not only the eaplure 
oof Methoné by Philip, but also the 
Παγὰς δὲ χειρωσά- 
ἠνάγκασεν ὑποταγῆναι. [τ 
jas umknown, anywhere near Me ae 
Fand Thessaly, Weaseling and Mr. Cline 
fon suppose Pinjase in Phosgaly ‘tobe 
meant, But it seems to me inpossible 
that Philip, who had no considerable 
power at sea, cur have taken Pagase, 
before is wars in Thessaly, and ἜΤ 
be had become inaster of ΠΟ αν, which 
events did vot occur wutil one year or 
two years afterwards. Pagase is the port 
of Pherae, and Lykoplron, the despot of 
Thera was still powerful and uncon- 
quered, If, therefore, the word intended 
by Diodorus be Παγασὰς matead of 
Παγὰς, I think the matter of fact as- 
sere cannot be correct, 

Ὁ Wns fact is mentioned in the public 
vote of gratitude passed by the Athe- 
Mian people tu Demosthcués (Plutarch, 
Vile X. Orat. p. ae 

5 Thueyd. vi. 
pov Μακεδυνίᾳ, ke. 


Compare Justin, 


Μεθώνην τὴν ὅμυ- 


Cuar, LXXXVIL «POWER OF TIE PHOKIANS, 19 


his campaign in Thessaly was yet more important. That country 
was, as usual, torn by intestine disputes. Lykophron the despot 
of Pherae possessed the greatest sway; while the Aleuade of 
Larissa, too weak to contend against him with their own forces, 
invited avsistance from Philip; who eutercd Thessaly with a 
powerful army. Such a reinforcement so completely altered the 
balance of Thessaliaan power, tMht Lykophron in his turn was eom- 
pelled to gntreat aid from Ouomarghus and the Phokiaus. 

So strone were the Phokians now, that they were more than a 
mateh for the Thebans with their other hostile neighbours, νιν sae 
and had means to,spare for combating Philip in Phessaly. οἱ Qnema- 
As their force consisted ‘of a large bedy of mereenaries, te Ve. 
whom they were constrained for séeurity to retain in 
pay—to keep them eurployed beyond the border was ~ the 
a point not undesirable. Heuce they readily entered timplateg 
apon the Thessalian campaign. At this moment they i Aus Ae 
counted, iu the comparative assessment of Hellenic forces, SYP" 
as an item of first-rate maguitude. They were hailed both by 
Athenians aud Spartans as the natural enemy and ghuntexpoise of 
Thebes, alike odious to both. Wile the PhokiawS maintained 
their actual power, Athens could manage her freien policy abroad, 
and Sparta her desigus ti Peloponnesus, with diminished appre- 
hensions of being comerfvorked by Thebes. Both Athens and 
Sperta had at first supported the Phokiaus agatust. unjust persecution 
hy ‘Phebes and abuse of Amphiktyouic jarisdiction, before the spolia- 
tien of the Delphian temple was consummated or even anticipated. 
Aud though, when that spoliation actually occurred, it was doubtless 
viewed with reprobation among athenlans, accustomed to wi 
lunited freedom of public discussiou—as well as at Sparta, in so 
far as it became kuown amidst the habitual seerecy of public 
alluirs—-nevertheless political interests so far prevailed, that the 
Phokians (perhaps in part by aid of bribery) were still counte- 
nanced, though not much assisted, as usefel rivals to Thebes. 
To restrain “the Leuktrie insolence of the Thebans,” ? and to see 
the Becotian towns Orchomenus, Thespie, Platiea, restored to their 


Such is the description of Athenian ) yws οὐδ᾽ ἀδίκως αὐτοῖς dpyCdmevor, &e. 
foclmg, as it then stood, given by = Diodor, avi. 58. Βυυλόμενος τὰ 
Jremosthenés twenty-four years after- |"Aevxrpixa φρονήματα συστεῖλαι τῶν 
wards in the Oration De Corona, p. 230. Βοιωτῶν, &e,, an expression used in 
R21, \ referoneg to Philip a few years after- 

Tod γὰρ Φφωκικυῦ συστάντος πολέμου, | wards, but more animated and em- 
πρῶτον μὲν ὑμεῖς οὕτω διέκεισθε, ὥστε | phatie than we usually find in Diodorus; 
Φωκέας μὲν βούλεσθαι σωθῆναι, καίπερ, who, perhaps, Lorowed it from Theo- 
ob Binoy ποιοῦντας ὁρῶντες, Θηβαίοιν δ᾽ | pompus, 
ὁτιοῦν ἂν ἐφησθῆναι παθοῦσιν, οὐκ ἀλύ-Ἰ 
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pristine autonomy, was an object of paramount desire with cach of 
the two ancient heads of Greece. So far both Athens and Sparta 
felt in unison. But Sparta cherished a farther hope—in which 
Athens by no means concurred — to ayail herself of the embarrass- 
ments of Thebes for the purpose of breaking up Megalopolis and 
Messéné, and recovering her former Peloponnesian dominion, 
These two new Peloponnesian citi& erected by Epaminondas ou 
the frontier of Laconia, had becn hitherto upheld against Sparta 
hy the certainty of Theban interference if they were menaced, 
But so little did Thebes seem iu a condition to interfere, while 
Ouomarehus and the Phokians were trimmphant in 300-3852 B.c., 
that the Megalopolitans despatched envoys to Athens to entreat. 
protection and alliaice, while the Spartans on their side sent to 
oppose the petition, 

At is on occasion of the political debates in Atheus during the 
years 55 Land 853 nc, that we first have before us the 
Athenian Demosthenés, as adviser of lis couitrymen in 
His first discourse of public advice 
alarm of approach- 


Virst ap- 
pear ince 
af Demos 
δΠΙΡΗΟΝ aS a 
pubhe ade 
Vase in the 
Athenian 
assembly, 


the public assembly, 
was delivered in 851-053 Bc. on an 
inet war with Persia; bis second, in 853° 352 βίος was 
itended to point out the policy proper for Athens in dealing with 
the Spartan and Megalopolitan envoys. 

A few words must here be said abot this eminent man, why 
forms the principal ornament of the declining Hellenic 


Parentage 


apliy world. Te was above twenty-seven years old 5 being 
youth of Des ; ξ 
Tabane born, according to what seems the most probable among 
weal οἱ ἣ ᾿ δ ayers ἄγω : 

bo taba— contradictory accounts, in OS82-b8b aes! Ths father, 
dishonesty . A oe q 5 

of his named also Demosthenes, was a eitizen of considerable 


guardians, 


property, and of a character so unimpeachable that even 
/Fschings says nothing aganist him; his mother Kleobulé was one 


of the two daughters and co-heiresses of a citizen named Gylon,? 

1 The birth-vear of Demosthenés is be), Toagree with the conclusion of 
matter of notorivus Coniove No) Mr, Cluiton and of K.P. Terria; 
one of the statements respecting ib) differing from Dr. Thirlwall, who pre- 
rests npon evidence thoroughly con- | fers the previous year (Olymp, 99. 2 


vineing, and fiom DBolinecke, whe vindieates 
the year atlimmed by Dionysius (Olyup, 
99, 4). 

Mr. Clinton fixes the first mouth of 
Olyip. 99.5, as the month in which 
Demosthené, was born. This appears ’ 
to me greater precision than the evi- 
dence warrants. 

Ὁ Plutarch, Demosth. c. 45 Aaschinés 
vady. Ktesiph. p. 78. ον 57; Demosth. 
Feont, Aphob, B. p. 850. According to 

Aschives, Gylon was pub on his tral 
| for having betrayed Nyupleeun to the 


She Question has been examined with 
much care* and ability both by Mr, 
Clinton (Fasti Hellen, Appen. xx.) and 
by Dr. Thirlwall (Histor, Gr. vol, v. 
Appen. i, p. $85 sey.t3 by Bolusecke 


(Forschungen, p. [-04) more coprously | 


than cantiously, but still with much 
instraction ; also by K. Εν Herrmani 
(De Anno Natali Deynosthenis) and 
ὙΠ ΗΝ other ΓΌΟΝ 

Jn adopting the year Olymp. 90. ἢ 
(the archonship of Evander, 982-081 


ι 
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an Athenian exile, who, having’ hecome rich as a proprietor of land 
and exporter of corn in Bosphorus, sent his two danghters to 
Athgns ; where, possessing handsome dowrics, they married two 
Athenian vitizens—Democharés aud the elder Demosthenes. The 
latter was a man of consiflerable wealth, and carried on two 
distinct, manufactories ; ote of swords or knives, employing thirty- 
two slaves-—the otha “ry of couches or heds, ἀμ ο ταν twenty. [ἢ 
the new schedule of Citizens and of tasable property, introduced in 
the arch8nship of Nansinikus (878 pc), the e Ider Demosthenés 
was enrolled among the richest class, the Jeaders of Symmiorics. 
But he died about οὐδ ρνος leaving his sou Demosthenes seven 
years old, with ayomnger danghter about five years of age, The 
boy and his Jarge paternal property were confided to the care οἱ 
three enardians named under his father’s will. ‘Phese guardians 
-—though the father, in hopes of eusuring their fidelity, had 
bequeathed to them heer legacies, away from his own s8n, 


enemy, bat not appearing, was sentonesd — to Athens. After the disaster at Syria 
τὸ death in lis absence, amd became an σατο she eould no Jonser ἀπ Π}Ὲ 
exile. Hlethen went to Bosphorus Πῖσαν, ascendeney over, or gagnt protertion to, 
tikapeum), obtained the favour of the a dirtant tributary like Nymgshouny i 
King Gpohably Satyrus-gee Mr. Cline | the Tauric Chersones@ {{ was there- 
ton’s Appe midis an the kates of Bospho- , fore πάθην! tbat the Athenian eiasons 
run Basti Ph ienic. Appond. aim op.) there settled, cngaved probably in the 
πῦον, tovether with the grant of a diss) export trade of corm to Athens, should 
trict called Kepi, and marred the | seek security by iiaking the best bar. 
daughter of a rich ian there; by whom gun they could with the neighbouring 
he had two dauglibers, Jn after-day lanes of Bosphorus. In this transac 
he sent these tave ἀπ κῃ ον to Athicus, | ton giylon seems to hase stood ¢on- 
where one of them, Kleobalé, was spenously Του πὰ ὦν gaining both favour 
maarned to the elder Demosthends, and profit to timaself And when, after 
Asehynes has probably exageerated the “the Cose of the war, the corn trade agai 
gravity of the sentence agaist Gylon, became comparatiscly unmnpeded, he 
who seems only to have been fned. δὰ ἢ a situetion to Gury it en upon 
The guardians of Demosthenes assert a lagg and Incrative scale, Another 
no more than that Gylon was fined, exauplo of Greeks who gamed favour, 
and dhed with the fine unpaid, wile held office, and made fortiaies, under 
Demosthendés asserts that the fine re Satyrus in the Bosphorus, is given un 
paid, the Ovatio Cavit.) Prapesitica of Tso- 
Upon the facts here stated by Abschi- kratés, #3, 14. Compare also the 
nés, afew explanatory remarks wil be | ef Mantitheus the Athenian (Lys 
wef, Demostheuds bem barn 38 wo Mantith®o, Or. xvis. 5), who w: 
Sst one, this would probably throw; sent by his father to reside with δα: 
the birth of his mother Kleobulé to; tyrus for some time, before the close 
some period uear the close of the Pelo- | of the Peloponnesian war; which shows 
ponnesian war, 405404 ta. We see, thet Satvrus was at that time, whetg 
therefore, that the establishment of | phim was probably placed ander 
Gylon in the kingdom of Hosphorns, his protection, in friendly relations with 
and his nuptial comneetinn there for med, ) Athens, 
inust have taken place during the closing Timay remark that the woman whom 
years of the Peloponnesian war; bee Gylon aauned, though “Mschinds calls 
tween 412 nc, (the year after the , “her ἃ Sey thian woman, may be sup- 
Athenian catastrophe at Syracuse) and | posed wore pr obably to have been the 
405 v0 daughter of agme Creek (not an Athe- 
hase were years of great misfortune nian) resident in Bosphorus. 
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and though all of them were rich men as well as family connections 
and friends—administered the property with such negligence and 
dishonesty, that only asum comparatively small was left, whenthey 
came to render account to their ward. At the age of sixteen years 
complete, Demosthenés attained hig civil majority, and became 
entitled by the Athenian law to the ‘administration of his own 
property. During his minority, his guardiaris had" continued to 
curol him among the wealthiest class (as lis father had ranked 
before), and to pay the inereased rate of direct taxation chargeable 
upon that class; but the real sum handed over to him by his 
guardians was too small to justify such a position. Though his 
father had died worth fourteey taleuts,—which wold be diminished 
hy the sums ‘bequeathed as legacies, but ought to have been 
increased in greater proportion by the interest on the property for 
the ten years of minority, had it been properly adininistered—the 
stin paid to young Demosthenés on his ninjority was less than two 
talents, while the guardians net only eave in dishonest accounts, 
but. professed not to be able to produce the father’s will, After 
repeated complaints and remonstrances, he brought a judicial 
action against one of them—Aphobus, aud obtained a verdict 
carrying damages to, the amount of ten talents, Payment however 

was still evaded by the debtor, Five speeches remain delivered 
by Demosthenes, three against. Aphobus, two against Onétor, 
brother-nelaw of Apliobus, At the date of the Jatest oration, 
Demosthenés had still recived nothing: nor do we know how 
much he ultimately realised, though it would seem that the 
difficulties thrown in his way were such as to compel him to forego 
the greater part,of the claim. Nor is it certain whether be ever 
brought the actions, of which he speaks as intended, against the 
other two guardians Demophon and Therippidés! 

Demosthenés reeeived durmg his youth the ordinary gram- 
matical and rhetorical πιο οι. ofa wealthy Athenian. Even ag 
a boy, he is said to have manifested extraordinary appetite and 
interest for rhetorical exercise, By earnest entreaty, he prevailed 
on his tutors to conduct him to hear Kallistratus, onc of the ablest 


* } Demosth. cont. Onetor. ii. p. x80. 


Demosthends oravit ipse, cap. i. p. 15, 
κεκομισμένον μηδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν, καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐθέ- 


1h, 


λοντα ποιεῖν ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς, εἴτι τῶν δεόντων 
ἐβούλεσθε πράττειν. 

That he ultimately got much less 
than he was entitled to, appears from 
his own statement in the oration against 
Meidias, p. 540, 

See Westermann, D# Litibus quas 


Plutarch (Vit. X. Ovatt, p, 844) says 
that he voluntarily refrained from en 
foreme the judgement obtained. I do 
ποῦ clearly understand what is meant 
by Aischinds (cont. Ktesiph. p. 78), 
when he designates Demosthenés as τὰ 
πατρῷα καταγελάστως πρυέμενυς. 


σπᾶν, LXXXVIL HARLY RHETORICAL TENDENCIES. 23 
speakers in Athens, delivering’an harangue in the Dikastery on 
the matter of Oropus.' This harangue, producing a 
profound impression upon Demosthenés, stimulated his 
fondness for rhetorical studies. Still more was the passion 
excited, when on attaining his majority he found hinself 

cheated of most of his paternal property, and con- {yi 
strained to claim his rights by a suit at law against his “ur 
guardians, Being “obliged, according to Athenian practice, to 
plead if own cause personally, be was made to feel keenly the 
helpless condition of an incompetent speaker, and the necessity of 
acquiring oratorical power, uot simply as an instrament of 
ambition, but ev€n as ἃ means of individual defence and safety.* 
It appears also that he was, from cyildhood, of sicly constitution 
aud feeble imusculartframe 3 so that partly from his own disinclina- 
tion, partly from the solicitude of his mother, he took Tittle put 
cither as boy or youth im the exercises of the -palestra, His 
deheate clothing, and somewhat effeminate habits, procured fer 
him as a boy the nickname of Batalus, which remained attached to 
him most part of his Ife, and which his enemies trigd to connect 
with degrading imputations.” Such comparative [gdily disability 


Youth of Te- 
Mhusthenés τὸ 
sickly and 
feeble con 
slifution— 
want of 
phystoal 


1 Plutarch, Domosth. οὐ, 5; Vib. X. ποὺ τὴς τοῦ σἥόματος χρείας, 
Orator. p, S44; Hermippus ap. Δα]. ΠΟ The comparison of Aristotle, is, in- 
Gell, Hi, 15. Nothing positive, can he; structive as to the point of view of 
jowle oud respecting this famous trials) a free Greek. Hf at be disgraceful 
ueither the date, nor the csaet pomt | uot te be able to protect yourself by 
im question, nor the manner in which | your bodily force, it is equally so not, 
Kalistratus was concerned in it—nor! to he able to protect yourself hy your 
who were his opponents. Many cous | powers of speaking; which is inta more 
jectuves lave been proposed, dufermg | peculiar manner the privilege of man.” 
Materially one from the other, wud all ; Iso Tacitus, Dialog. de Orator. 
wicer tein. fo 4. 

These econjechures are brought to-  * Plutarch, Demosth. ¢. 43 /Eschinés 
gether and examined in Rehdants, Vite cont. Tamarch. p. 17, 18, «27, with 
Iplueratis, Chabrie, et Tanothei, pp. Scholia, De Fal. Leg. p. 41ν ον 51. εἰ 


111-114. 

Jn the mouth of November, ΠΟΤ τοῦ 
Kallistratus was in exile at Methoné in | 
the Thermaic Gulf. He had been twice | 
codemned te death by the Athenians 
(Demosth, cont. Polykl p, 22h). But 
when these condemnations took place, 
we do not know, 

* Phitarch, Demosth. ce. 4. Such a 
view of the necessity of a power of 
public speaking is put forward by Kal, 
Nikléy mi the Gorgias of Plato, p. 485, | 
SU. ¢. 90, 142. τὴν ῥητορικὴν τὴν ἐν 
τοῖς δικαστηρίοις διασώζουσαν, ke. | 
Compare Aristot. Rhetoric. i, 1, 3. \ 
ἴΑτοπον, εἰ τῷ "σώματι μὲν αἰσχρὸν ph | 
δύνασθαι βοηθεῖν ἑαυτῷ, λόγῳ δὲ, 
οὐκ αἈγχρύν" ὃ μᾶλλον ἴδιόν ἐστιν ἀνθρώ- | 


γάρ τις σαῦ τὰ κομψὰ ταῦτα χλανίσκια 
περικλώμενυς καὶ τοὺς μαλακοὺς χιτω- 
wprous, ἐν οἷς τοὺς κατὰ τῶν φίλων 
λόγους γράφεις, περιενέγκας, δοίη εἰς 
τὰς χεῖρας Pav δικαστῶν, οἶμαι ἂν αὐὖ- 
τοὺς, εἴτις μὴ προειπὼν ταῦτα ποιήσειεν, 
ἀπορήσειν εἴτε γυναικὸς εἴτε ἀνδρὸς εἰλή- 
φασιν ἐσθῆτα. Compare ποι, Fal. 
Leg. p. 45. 

The foundation of the nickname Jit 
talus is not clear, and was differently 
understood by different persons; come 
pare alsy Lihanius, Vita Demusth. p. 
204, ap. Westermann, Scriptores Biv- 
graphici. But it can hardly have been 
a very discreditable foundation, since 
Demosthenés ΓΝ the namo to him- 
self, Do Corona, pr. 289, 
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probably contributed to incite his'thirst for mental and rhetorical 
acquisitions, as’the only rvad to celebrity open. But it at, the same 
time disqualified him from approptiating to himself the full ymge 
of a comprehensive Grecian education, as conceived by Plato, 
Tsokratés, and Aristotle ; an education applying alike to thought, 
word, and action—combining bodily strength, endurance, and 
fearlessness, with au enlarged mental capacity and a power of 
making it felt by speech. “The disproportion between the physical 
energy, and the mental force, of Demosthenés, beginnings in child- 
hood, is recorded and lamented in the inscription placed on his 
statue after his death.! 

As a youth of eighteen years of age, Déosthents found 
Tratning of hinGelf witha known and good family position at Athens, 


Demosthaues a saat 3 > place of wehpstersti zene ἃ 1s ᾿ 
ence Del ranked in the class of richestecitizens and Jiable τὸ 


cub 16 performance of Titurgies and trierarchy as Iis father 
παλαιῷ. μα been before him τ΄ yet with a real fortime very 
devil jnadequate to the outlay expected front him-—embarrassed 


Thocsdil’ss hy a legal proceeding avaiiet guardians wealthy as well 
as unscrepulous--and an object of distike and annoyance from 
other wealthy men, such as Meidias and his brother Thrasy lochus,* 
friends of those guardians. Ifis family position gave in a good 
introduction to public affairs, for which he proceeded to train 
himself carefully ; first as a writer of spyeches for others, next asa 
speaker in his own person, Plato and Isokrates were hoth at this 
moment in ful celebrity, visited at Athens by pupils from every 
part of Greece; Iseus also, who had studied under Isokratés, 
was in great reputation as a composer of judicial haraugues for 
plaintiffs or defendants in civil causes. Demosthenes put hinself 
under the teaching of Tswus (who is said to have assisted him in 
composing the speeches against lis guardians), and also profited 
largely by the discourse of Plato, of Tsokrates, and others. As an 
ardeut aspirant he would scck instruction from most of the hest 


1 Plutarch, Demosth. ον 50. i guardians was still goimg on. These 
Εἴπερ ἴσην ῥώμην γνώμῃ, Δημόσθενες, εἶχες, : ΜΕ ἜΝ ΤΣ to μοὶ rid οἵ the 

Οὔποτ' ἂν Ἱπλλήνων Sutin’ Λρὴς Μαωκιωνν ἢ suit hy μαι ing Phrasy lochs do toree 
[upon him an exchange of properties 

2 Position of Demosthenes, merhp | (Antidosis), tendered hy Thrasylochus, 
τριηραρχικὺ5---χρυσέα κρηπὶς, κατὰ Wire| who had just beeu put down for a 
δαρον, ke. (Lacan, Encomum Demosth.  tricmarchy. If the exchange had been 
vol. bi. p. 499, ed. Reits.). _ effected, Thrasy lochus would haye'given 

8 See the account given hy Demo- | the gtuadans a release. Dentosthends 
sthenés (eont. Meidian, p, 659, 049) of | could only avoul it by consenting to 
the manner in which Merdias and Thra- | jucur the’ cost of thee tricrarelyy 0 
rylochus first began their persecution | nina, 


of him, while tho suit against his 
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sources, theoretical as well as practical—writors as well as lecturers.! 
But besides living teachers, there was one of the past generation 
who cqitributed largely to his improvement. He studied Thucy- 
didés with indefatigable labour and attention; aceording to one 
account, le copied the whole history cight times over with his own 
hand ; according to another, le learnt it all by heart, so as to be 
able to rewrite it frém memory when the manuscript was acci- 
dentally destroyed. Without minutely criticising these details, we 
ascertain af*least that Thneydideés was the object of his peculiar 
study and unitation, Low much the composition of Demosthents 
was fashioned by the reading of Thueydides-—reproducing the 
daring; maje-tic did impressive phrascology, yet without the 
overstrained brevity and involutions of that great, historian—and 
contriving’ to blevd with ita perspieuity and grace not inferior to 
Lysias-- may be scen Wustrated im the elaborate criticism of the 
rhetor Dionysius.? 


While thas striking out for limgelf a bold and original style,’ 


Demozthenés had still eveater difficulties to overcome in tutetati- 
regard fo the external requisites of an orator. He was canine ὼ 
not endowed by nature, like. Eschinés, with a maguifiedyt SK? 
voice: nor, ke Demades, with a ready flow of yehement Teas 
inprovisation, His thouehts required to be put together Ye" 
hy careful preparation : dis voice was bad and even lisping—his 
breath short—his gesticulation ungracefil; moreover he was 
overawed and embarrassed by the manifastatious of the multitude, 
Such an accumulation of natural impediments were at least equal 
to those of which Tsokrates complains, as having deharred him all 
his Ife from addressing the public assembly, and restrained him to 
a select audience of friends or pupils. The cuergy and success 
with which Demosthenés*overcame his defeets, in such manner as 
to satisty a critical assembly like the Athenian, is one of the most 
memorable circumstances ‘in the general history of self-education, 
Repeated humiliation and yppulxe only spurrgd him on to fresh 
solitary eflorts for improvement. He corrected his defective 
_¢locution by speaking with pebbles in his mouth; he prepared 
himself to overcome the uoise of the assembly by deelanning in 
stormy weather on the seashore of Phalerum 5 he opened his lungs 
hy running, and extended his powers of holding breath by pro- 
TDemosthenés both xindied aiten- | Qrator. ον 92. 
tively the dialogues, and heard the dis)? Dionys. Hal. De Thueydide Judi. 
course, of Plato (Cicero, Brutus, 31, | cium, p. 44; De Admirab, Vi Dicend. 
121; Orator, 4, 15; Plutarch, Vit. ΧΟ. Demusthen. p. 982, 083, 
Orator. @. 8H). Tacitus, Dialog. de | 
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nouncing sentences in marching’ up-hill ; he sometimes passed two 
or three months without interruption in a subterrancan chamber, 
practising night and day either in composition or declamation, and 
shaving one-balf of his head in order to disqualify himself from 
going abroad. After several frials without success before the 
assembly, his courage was on the point of giving way, when 
Eunomus and other old citizens reassured iim by comparing the 
matter of histgpecches to those of Periklés, and exhorting him to 
persevere a little longer in the correction of his external defects. 
On another occazion, he was pouring forth his disappointment to 
Satyrus the actor, who undertook to explain tu Lim the cause, 
desiring him to repeat in his own way a speecu out of Sophokles, 
which he (Satyrus) proceeded to repeat after him, with suitable 


accent and delivery. 


Demosthenés, profoundly struck with the 


difference, began anew the task of self-improvement; probably 
wtaking constant lessons from good models. In his unremitting 
private practice, he devoted himself especially to acquiring ἃ 
graceful action, keeping watch on all his movements while de- 
claiming before a tall looking-plass.' After pertinavious eflorts for 
several years, he was rewarded at length with complete success. 
Ilis delivery became full of decision and veliemence, highly 
popular with the general body of the assembly τ though some critics 
censured iis imodulation as artifical and out of nature, and 
savouring of low stage-ellect; while others, in the same spirit, 
coudemued his speeches as over-laboured and sinclling of the 


lamp. 


1 These and other details are given in 
VPlutarch’s Life of Demosthenes, ον 4, ἢν 
They depend upon ood evidence; for 
he extes Demetrius the Phalerean, who 
heard them hinwelf from Demosthen? 
iu the latter years of his life. The snb- 
terranean chamber where Demosthenés 
practised was shown at Athens cven in 
the time of Plutareh. 


Cicero (who also refars to Demetrius: 


Phalereus), De Divinat. ἢν 46, 96. Li- 
banius, Zosimous, and Photius, give ge- 
nerally the same statements, with some 
variations. 

2 Plutarch, Demosth. ¢. 9. Ἐπεὶ 
τόλμαν γε καὶ θάρσος οἱ λεχθέντες ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ λόγοι τῶν γραφέντων μᾶλλον 
elyovr εἴ τι δεῖ πιστεύειν ᾿Ερατοσθένει 
καὶ Δημητρίῳ τῷ Φαληρεῖ καὶ rots κωμι- 
κοῖς. Ὧν ᾿Ερατοσθένης μέν φησιν αὐτὸν 
ἐν τοῖς λόγοις πολλαχοῦ γεγον ἐ- 
ναι παράβακχον, ὁ δὶ Φαληρεὺς 
τὸν ἔμμετρον ἐκεῖνυν ὕρκον ὑμόσαι more 


: πρὸς τὺν δῆμον 


ὥσπερ ἐνθυυσι- 
ὦντα. Apain, ὦ ΤΠ. Tots μὲν viv 
πολλοῖς ὑποκρινόμενος ἤρεσκε θαυμαστῶς, 
οἱ δὲ χαριέντες ταπεινὺν ἡγοῦντο καὶ 
ayer Ms αὐτοῦ τὺ πλάσμα καὶ 
μαλακὺν, wy καὶ Δημήτριος ὁ Φαλη- 
EUS ἐστιν. 

This sentence is iHastrated by ἃ pass 
sage in Quuntilian, 24.2.0 Nit autem 
in fim Jectio virilis, eb eum suavi- 
tate quadam gravis: et non quidem 
prose simuis—quia earmen est, et s¢ 
pocty canere testantur-~-uon tamen in 
canticun dissoluta, nec plusmate (at 
pune a plerisque lit) effeminata,” 

The meaning of plasma, in the tech- 
vical language of rhetoricians coutem- 
porary with Quintiliau, seems different 
from that which it bears in Dionyzius, 
p. 10G0-106L. But whether Plutarch 
has exactly rendered to us what Deme- 
trius Phalereus said of Demosthonés— 
whether Demetrius spoke of tle modu- 
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So great was the importance assigned by Demosthenés himself 
to these external means of effect, that he is said to have yame sot by 
pronougeed “ Action” to be the first, second, and third ig 
requisite for an orator. If we grant this estimate to be flee 
correct, with reference to actual hearers—we must re- ΔΝ tieushts 
collect that his specches are (not less truly than the ‘m+ 
history of Phucydides) ‘an everlasting possession rather than a 
display for momentary effect.” Even among his contemporarics, 
the effect of the speeches, when read*apart from the speaker, was 
very powerful, There were some who thought that their full excel- 
lence could only be thus appreciated ;! while to the after-world,” 
who know them onfy by reading, they have been and still are the 
objects of an admiration reaching its pighest pitch in the enthn- 
siastic sentnuent of the fastidious rhetor Dionysius” The action 
of Demosthen¢s—consummate as it doubtless was, and highly as 
he may himself have prized an accomplishment so laboriously 
earnod—produced its effect only in conjunction with the matter of 
Demosthenes ; bis thoughts, scutiments, words, and above all, his 
sagacity in appreciating and advising on the actual sisuation, 
Tix political wisdom, and his lofty patriotic édrad, aye in«truth 
quite as remarkable as his oratory. By what tyining he attained 
cither the oue or the other of these qualities, we are unfortunately 
not permitted to know. Ouw informants have little interest in.him 
except as a speaker 5 they tell us neither what he learnt, nor from 
whom, nor by what companions, ur party-associates, his political 
point of view was formed. But we shall hardly err in supposing 
(hat. lis attentive meditation of ‘Thucydides supplied him, not 
merely with foree and majesty of expression, but also with that 
conception of Athens in her foretime which he is perpetually im- 
pressing ou his countrymM@—Athens at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war, in days of exuberant, energy, and under tbe 
advice of her noblest statesman. 

iu other respeets, we are Jeft in iguorauce as to the mental 


Αἰσίωνα 


lation of Demosthendy as being /ow and | 
αἶγα} camot but doubt. 


‘un—oyermuch labour and afectation, 
but combined with bitternesy and ma- 


Hgnity ταῖν, Ktesiph. p. 77-86). He | 


denonnees the cherieter of Demosthenes 
a8 low aud vulgar—but not his orato- 
rical delivery, The expression ὥσπερ 
ἐνθουσιῶν, which Plutarch cites from 
Demetrius Phalerens, hardly suits well 
With ταπεινὸν καὶ ἀγεννές. 


ΚΡΌΝΟΝ 
urges very different reproaches against» 


1 Plutarch, Demosth, ο. 11, 
δέ φησιν Ἕρμιππος, épwtn0Pra περὶ τῶν 
πάλαι ῥητύρων καὶ τῶν καθ᾽ αὐτὸν, εἰπεῖν, 
ὡς ἀκούων μὲν ἄν τις ἐθαύμασεν ἐκείνυυς 
᾿ εὐκύσμως καὶ μεγαλυπρεπῶς τῷ δήμῳ 
διὰλεγομένους, ἀναγινωσκόμενοι δὲ 
οἱ Δημοσθένους λόγοι πολὺ τῇ 
κατασκευῇ καὶ δυνάμει διαφέρουσιν. 
ἐς Κὶ Dionys, Hal, De Adm. Vi Dicend. 
‘Demosth. p, 1022, a very remarkable 
“passage. 

! 


ἰ 
t 
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history of Demosthenés. Tefore he acquired reputation as a 

Hedecomes DUDi¢ adviser, he was already known as a Jogographer, or 
fist hao "composer of discourses to be delivered either by apeakers 
τοι, 12 the public assembly or by litigants in the Dikastery ; 
secs" for which compositions he was paid, according to usual 
hugwts practice at Athens, ΠῸ had also pleaded in person 
before the Dikastery ; in support of an avensation preferred hy 
others against a law, proposed by Leptiucs, for abroggting votes 
of inmmnity passed by the"city in favour of individtals, and τὸς 
straining such grants in future. Nothing is more remarkable, im 
‘this speech against, Leptinés, than the intensity with whieh the 
young gpexker enforces on the people the necessity of strict and 
faithful adherence to engagements, in spite of great oceasional in- 
convenience in so doing. It would appear that he was in habitual 
association with some wealthy youths—among others, with Apollo- 
‘dorus son of the wealthy banker Pasion-—-whom he undertook to 
instruct in the art of speaking. ‘This we learn frou the denuncia- 
tions of his rival A’schines 3) who accuses him of having thus made 
his way into various wealthy families—especially where there was 
an orphan youth and a widowed mother—using unworthy artifices 
to defraud and ruin them. How much frath there may be in such 
iniputations, we cannot tell. But ἡ ΠΡΟ λα was not unwarranted 
in applying to his rival the obnoxiows appellations of logographer 
and sophist ; appellations all the more disparaging, because Demo- 
sthenés belonged to a fricrarchic family, of the highest class in 
point of wealth? 

It will be proper here to notice another contemporary adviser, 
pokion = Who stands in marked autithesis and rivalry to Demo- 
ae sthenés, Phokion was a citizen of small means, son of a 
es sat pestle-smaker. Born about @e year 102 tc, he was 


lis chay 


πάὰ and = @DOUL twenty years older than Demosthenés, At what 
ead precise thue his political importance commenced, we do 
mesty. not know; but he lived to the great age of S4, and was 
a conspicuous man thrfughout the last half-century of his life. He 
becomes fuown first as a military officer, having served in sub- 


ordinate command under Chabrias, to whom hé was greatly 


1 Mschinés cout. Timarch. p, 16, 24. | Compare the shame of the rich youth 
2 Aschincs cont. Tnnarchwm, p. 1, | Wippokratés, in the Platonic dialogue 
17, 25, cont. Ktesiphont. p. 78, Περὶ | called DProtagoras, when the idea is 
δὲ τὴν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν δίαιταν τίς ἐστιν; | broached that he is about to visit Pro- 
Ἔκ Tpinpdpxov λογόγραφος ἀνεφάνη, τὰ | tagoras for the purpose of becoming 
πατρῷα καταγελάστως" Tpoeucvos, διὸ. | Limelf a sophist (Plato, Trotagor. p. 
See also Demoxthiends, De Puls, Legal. | 154 F, 163 A, cap. 8-19). 
p. 417-420, | 


e 
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attached, at the battle of Naxos in 876 nc. He was a man οἵ, 

thorough personal bravery, aud considerable talents for command ; 


of hardy and enduring temperament, insensible to cold or fatigne ; 
strictly simple in his habits, and above all, superior to every kind 
tion, when on naval expeditions, formed an honourable contrast 

+ . , . . 
with other Athenian admirals, and procured for him much esteem 
of Phokion the Good. 

I have already remarked how deep and strong was the hold 

᾽ at : 2 held ae 
once established for'himself a charactereabove suspicion qmed by 
score of personal corruption. Among Athenian ΜΕ an this 

ae public οἱ 

politi 
. Number pf 

moreover, even when a man was really imoceut, there tunes me 
were offen circumstances in his life which rendered amore. geneva, 
or less of doubt admissible against him. ‘Thus Demosthenés— 
also as frequenting wealthy houses, and receiving ἀπο ον for 
speeches composed or rheterie conmunicated—was sure io be 
clients, and would never obtain unquestioned credit for a high 
peemtary independence, eve in regard to the public affairs; 
he corflipt—at least during the period which this volume embraces, 
down to the death of Philip? But Phokion would receive neither 
-~-went barefoot and without an upper garment even in very cold 
weather—had ouly one female slave to attend on his wife; while 
{lis personal mncorruptibility thus stood forth prominently to the 
pablic eye. Combined as it was with bravery and fair general- 
those aecorded even to Periklés, He was elected no less than 
forty-five times to the ammal office of Strategus or General of the 


of personal corruption, Lis abstinence from plunder and pecula- 
on the part of the maritime allies Lence probably his surname 
acquired on the Athenian people, by any public man who Last 
un the Cea 
‘ans, but too many were not junoeent on this point; Athens. 
wis elected @ 
being known not ouly as a person of somewhat costly habits, but 
accused, justly or unjustly, by his enemies, of heving cheated rich 
although he certainly was uot corrupt, nor generally believed to 
money uor gifts from any one—was uotoriously and obviously poor 
he had enjoyed commandssnfficient to enrich him if he had chosen, 
ship, it procured for hin testimonies of confidence greater than 
city—that is, one of the Board of Ten so denominated, the greatest 


ἘΝ AMlian, VV. iii, 41: Plutarch, Pho- ἢ pone for the present the consider 
kion, ¢. 10; Cornelius Nepos, Phokion, ; of the l.ter charyes against Demos 
Gil). sculpt of money from Pe 

* Tintroduce here this reservation as ithe abstraction from the tre: 
to time, not as meaning to adirm the» Harpalus. [shall examine these points 
contrary with regard to the period after «ab the proper time. = 
Vhihip’s death, but as wishing to post- | 


ν aud 
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Po . 
yexecutive function at Athens—and elected too, without having 
ever on any occasion solicited the office, or even been present at 
the choice! In all Athenian history, we read of no similar multi- 
plication of distinct appoimtments and honours to the same in- 
dividual. 

According to the picture of Athens and her democracy, as 
usually presented by historians, wé are taught to believe 
ἊΝ the only road open to honours or polities il influence, 

s, by a seductife address, and by courting the people 
Ἐπ fine speeches, unworthy flattery, or unmeasured 

promises. Those who take this view of the Atheuian character, 
will find it difficult to explain the career of Phokion. He was no 
orator—from disdain rather than incompetence? Besides τὸς 
ceiving a good education, he bad profited by the conversation of 
Plato as well as of Nenokrates, in the Academy ;* and we are not. 
‘surprised that in their school he contracted a contempt for popular 
oratory, as well as a love for brief, concentrated, pungent reply. 
Once when about to speak in public, he was observed to be par- 
ticularly absorbed in thoneht. You seem meditative, Phokion,” 
suid a frien‘ Ay, by Zeus,” was the reply—* 1 am ineditating 
whether I cannot in some way abridge the speech which Lam just 
about to address to the Athenians.” He knew so wellgl 
ou what points to strike, that his telling brevity, strengthened by 
the weight of character and position, cut through the tine oratury 
of Demosthenés more effectively than any cownter-orater} from 
men like Avchinés, Demosthenés himself ereatl? feared Phokion 
as an opponent, and was heard to observe, on secivg him rise te 
speak, “ Lere comes the cleaver of my harangues.”*  Polycuktus 
—himself an orator and a friend of Demosthenés—drew a dis- 
tinction highly complimentary to Phékion, by sayine—* That 
Demosthenés was the finest orator, but Phokion the most  for- 
midable in speech.”* In public policy, in means of political effect, 


His manne τ 


contempt of 
oratory. 


JOWwEeVeT, 


1 VPintarch, VPhokiow, ¢. 8. ‘Opodo- τὺν αὐστηρότατον καὶ φρονιμώτατον ἐκά- 


γεῖται γὰρ, ὅτι πέντε καὶ τεσσαράκοντα 
στρατηγίας ἔλαβεν οὐδ᾽ ἅπαξ ἀρχαιρε- 
σίοις παρατυχὼν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπόντα μεταπεμ- 
πομένων αὐτὸν ἀεὶ καὶ χειροτονυύντων, 
ὥστε θαυμάζειν τοὺς οὐκ εὖ Φρονοῦνταν 
τὸν δῆμον, ὕτι πλεῖστα τοῦ Φωκίωνος 
ἀντικρούοντος αὐτῷ καὶ μηδὲν εἰπόντος 
πώποτε μηδὲ πράξαντος πρὸς͵ χάριν, ὥσ- 
περ ἀξιοῦσι τοὺς βασιλεῖς gots κόλαξι 
χρῆσθαι “μετὰ τὸ κατὰ χειρὸς ὕδωρ, 
ἔχρητο οὗτος τυῖς μὲν κομψυτέροις καὶ 
ἰλαροῖς ἐν«ταιδιᾶς μέρει δημαγωγυῖς, ἐπὶ 


δὲ τὰς ἀρχὰς ἀεὶ νήφων καὶ σπουδάζων | 


Act τῶν πολιτῶν καὶ μόνυν ἢ μᾶλλον 
ταῖς βυυλήσεσιν αὐτοῦ καὶ ὁμμαῖς ἂντι- 
τασσόμεμον. 
3 Tacit. Dialog, de Clar. Orator, οι 

“Aper, communi cruditione in 
butus, contemucbat potins literas quam 
nese bat. i 

5. Plutarch, Phokion, ¢. 4, 14. 


9 


4 Plutarch, Vhokion, ὁ. ὅν, ἡ τῶν 
ἐμῶν λύγων κοπὶς πάρεστιν. 
5. Plutarch, Phokion, ¢. 5. εἰπεῖν-: 


veg ὲ 
ὕτι ῥήτωρ μὲν ἄριστυς εἴη Δημοσθένης, 
εἰπεῖν δὲ δεινότατος ὁ Φωκίων. 
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aud in persongl character—Dhokion was the direct «antithesis of 
Demosthenés; whose warlike eloquence, unwarlike’ disposition, 
paid specch-writing, and delicate habits of life—he doubtless alike 
despised, 

As Vhokion had in his nature little of the professed orator, so 
he had still less of the flatterer. He affected and sustained. ins frank- 


ness— his 


the character of a bluft soldier, who speaks out his full Contempt of 
mind without suppression or ornament, carcless whether Ht ΕΝ 
it be acceptable to hearers or not.!” His estimate of j.ao 
his countrymen was thoroughly and undisguisedly con- (V4 να 
temptuous. .This is manifest in his whole proceedings ; ™"™ 
and appears especiafly in the memorably remark ascribed to hin, 
on an ovcasion when something that ke had said in the public 
assembly met with peculiar applause. Turning round to a friend, 
he asked--" Have I not unconsciously said something bad ?” 
His mamiers, moreover, werg surly and repulsive, though his dis- 
position is said to have eae Le had learnt im the Academy 
a sort of Spartan self-suppression and rigour of life ΝῸ oue ever 
saw him either laughing, or weeping, or bathing in sthe +public 
baths. oA ὃ 

Lf then Phokion attained the unparalleled shonour of being 
chosen fgrtytfive times general, we may be sure that. 
there were other means of waching it besides the arts 
of oratory and demagogy. We may indeed ask with 
surprise, how it was possible for him to sftaiu it, in the rea sited 
face of so many repulsive circumstances, by the mere manne? 
foree of bravery aud honesty ; expecially as be uever imental 
performed any superemincut service,’ though on varicus ee 
oceasious he conducted himself with credit and ability. The 
answer to this question may be found in the fact, that Phokion, 
though uot a flattercy of the people, went decidedly along with the 
capital weakness of the people. Wile despising their judgement, 
he manifested no ereater foresight, as to the public interests and 
security of Athens, than they did. The Athenian people had 
doubtless many iufirmitics and committed many errors; but the 
worst crror of all, dariug the interval between 860-336 Bc, was 
their unconquerable repugnance to the efforts, personal and 


Phokien 


. 

"So Tacitus, after reporting the | sed validos.” 
exacl reply of the tribune Subrins 2 Plutarch, Phokion, ον. 4, ὃν 
Flavius, when examined as an accom 3 Cornelius Nepos (Vhokion, 6... 1) 
pliee in the conspiracy against Nero found in his authors no account of the 
ποι Tpsa retuli verba: quia non, ut military exploits of Phokinn, but inuch 
Nonecie, vulgata erant; nec minus nosei about lus personal integrity, 
decebat sensus militaris viri incomptos ; 
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pecuniary, required for prosecuting a hearty war geainst: Philip. 
Of this aversion to a strenuous foreign policy, Phokiou made hime, 
self the champion τὶ addressing, in his own vein, sarcasth: taunts 
avainst those who called for action against Philip, as if they were 
mere brawlers aud cowards, watching for opportunities to enrich 
themselves at the public expense. Eubulus the orator was among 
the leading statesmen who formed what may be called the peace- 
party at Athens, and who continually resisted or discouraged 
energetic warlike efforts, striving to keep out of sight the idea of 
Philip as a dangerous enemy. Of this peace-party, there were 
doubtless some who acted corruptly, in the direct pay of Philip. 
But many others of ther, withont any taint of personal corrup- 
tion, espoused the same policy merely beeause they found it easier 
for the time to administer the city under peace than under war— 
heeause war was burdensome and disagrceable, to themsels ex ax well 
as to their fellow-citizens—-and begguse they cither did not, or 
would not, look forward to the consequences of inaction, Now if 
was a great advantage to this peace-party, who wanted a military 
leader as partner to their civil and rhetorical loaders, to strengthen 
themselves by a colleague Tike Phokion τ ἃ man not only of ame 
suspected probity, but peculiarly disinterested in advisiig peace, 
siuce his importance would have been exalted hy war’ Moreover 
most of the eminent military leaders bad now come to love only 
the license of war, and to disdain the details of the war-ofice at 
home; while Phokion,? and he ahnost alone among them, was 
coutent to stay at Athens, aud keep up that combination of civil 
with military efficieney which had been formerly habitual  Tence 
he was sustained, by the peace-party and by the aversion to war- 
like effort. prevalent among the public, ina sort. of perpetuity of 
the strategic functionsgwithout any solicitation or care for personal 
popularity on lis own part. 

The influence of Phokion as a public adviser, during the perind 
Infinencs of embraced in this volume, down to the battle of Chaeroncia, 
iskewas Was eminently mischievous to Athens; all the more mis- 
srg chievons, partly (like that of Nikias) from the rezpeet- 
teed ability of his personal qualities—partly because he 
adil ave espoused and sanctioned the most daugerous infirmity of 
mevited the Athenian mind.” Ils biographers mislead our judge- 


over Mace- 
donia, ment by pointing our attention chiefly to the last twenty 


1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 8. Οὕτω δὲ 2 PIntarch, Phokion, ¢ 16, See the 
συντάξας ἑαυτὺν ἐπολιτεύετο μὲν ἀεὶ πρὸς first repartee there ascribed to Phokion, 
εἰρήνην καὶ ἡσυχίαν, &e, 3 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 7. 
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years of his long life, after the battle of Charoneia. At that 
time, when the victorious military foree of Macedonia had been 
fully ergamzed and that of Greece comparatively prostrated, it 
might be argued plausibly (I do not say decisively, even then) 
that submission to Macedonia had become a fatal necessity ; and 
that attempts to resist could only end by converting bad into 
worse. But the peate- policy of Phokion--which might be called 
prudence, after the accession of Alexander—was ruinously im- 
prudent. as “well as dishonourable dumtng the reign of Philip. The 
odds were all against Philip in his early years ; they shifted and 
became nore and more in his favour, only because his game was 
played Well, and tit ofghis opponentsy badly. The superiority of 
force was at first so much on the side of Athens, that if she had 
been willing to employ it, she might have made sure of keeping 
Philip at least within the limits of Macedonia. ΑἸ] de vende 
upon her will; “upon the question, whether her citizens were pre pared 
in ther own adic to inewr the expense and fatigue of a vigorous 
foreign polley—whether they would haudle their pikes, open their 
purses, and foreyo the comforts of home, for the masntenance of 
Grecian and Athenian liberty against a growing, bad uot as yet 
irresi-tible, destroyer. To such a sacrifice the * Mbenians could 
not. bring themselves to submit ; ; and in consequenee of that re- 
luctance, they were driven 81 the end to a much eraver and more 
arreparable: sacrifice—the Joss of Uberty, dignity, and security. 
Now it was preciselyat such a mowent,sand when such g question 
was pending, that the influence of the peace-loving Phokion was 
most ruinous. lis anxictythat the citizens should be buried at 
home in their own sepulchres—bis despair, mingled with contempt, 
of his comtrymen and their refined habits—his hatred of the 
orators who might profit by an increased, war-expenditure '—all 
contributed to make him discourage public effort, and awaft 
passively the preponderance of the Macedonian arms; thus play- 
ing the game of Philip, and siding, though himself incorruptible, 
with the orators in Philip’s pay. 

The love of peace, cither in a community, or in an individual, 
usually commands sympathy without farther inquiry, though there 
are times of growing danger from without, in which the adviser of 
peace is the worst guide that canbe followed. Since the: Pelo- 
ponnesian war, a revolution had been silently going on in Grecce, 
Whereby the duties of soldiership lad passed to a great degree 


) Seo the replies of Vhokion in Plutarch, Phokion, ¢. 23. 
VOL, VIL D 
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from citizen militia into the hands of paid mercenaries, The 
resident citizens generally had. become averse to the 
burthen of military serviee ; while on the other hand the 
miscellancous ageregate of Greeks willg to carry arms 
anywhere and looking merely for pay, bad greatly 
augmented. Very differently had the case once stood. 
The Athenian citizen of 152 B.e—by concurrent. tes- 
timony of the eulogist Periklés and of the unfriendly 
Corinthians—was ever ready to brave the dauger, fatigue, 
and privation, of foreign expeditions, for the glory of 
Athens. “ΤῸ accounted it holiday work to do duty 
in her service (it is an enemy who speaks!) ; he wasted 
his body for her as though if had been the body of another.” 
Embracing with passion the idea of imperial Athens, he kuew 
Mat she could only be upheld by the energetic efforts of her 
Tndividual citizens, and that the talk in her pulliic assemblies, 
though useful as a preliminary to action, was anischievons if 
allowed as ἃ snbstitute, for action? Such was the Periklean 
Athenian of 491 τι But this energy had been crushed in the 
disasters claging the Peloponmesian war, and had never again 
revived. The Demosthenie Athenian of 860 a.c, had as it were 
grown old. Pugnacity, Pan-hellenic ehampiouship, and the love 
of enterprise, had died within hin. Le was a quiet, liome-keeping, 
refined citizen, attached to the democratic constitution, ands 
executing with cheerful pride his ordinary éity-duties under it; 


Change m 
the military 
spirit. of 
(reece since 
the Pelopou- 
Pesan war, 
Dechne of 
the entigen 


traops. 
Contiast 
between the 
Periklean 
and the ΠῸ- 
Mosthene 
citizen. 


1 Thave more than once referred to 
the memorable picture of-the Athenian 
character, iu contrast with the Spartan, 
drawn by the Corinthian envoy at Sparta 
in 432 Be. (Thueyd. i. 70, 11). Among 


the many attributes indiewtiye of exn- 


Werant energy and activity, Ὁ sclect 
those which were most required, aud 

ost ford wanting, as the meaus of 
keeping back Philip. 

1. Παρὰ δύναμιν τυλμηταὶ, καὶ παρὰ 
γνώμην κινδυνευταὶ, καὶ ἐπὶ τοῖς δεινοῖς 
εὐέλπιδες. 

2, ἤλοκνοι πρὸς ὑμᾶς μελλητὰς, καὶ 
ἀποδημηταὶ πρὺς ἐνδημυτά- 
τοῦ ς (in opposition to yo, Spartans). 

3. Τοῖς μὲν σώμασιν ἀλλοτριω- 
τάτοις ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως χρῶν- 
ται, τῇ γνώμῃ δὲ οἰκειοτάτῃ ἐς τὸ 
πράσσειν τι ὑπὲρ αὐτῆς, Χο. 

4, Καὶ ταῦτα μετὰ πόνων πάν- 
τα καὶ κινδύνων δι ὕλου τοῦ 
αἰῶνος μοχθουσι, καὶ ἀπολαύου- 


σιν ἐλάχιστα τῶν ὑπαρχόντων, 


"διὰ τὸ ἀεὶ κτᾶσθαι καὶ μήτε ἑορτὴν 
ἄλλο τι ἡγεῖσθαι ἣ τὸ τὰ δέ- 
‘orra πρᾶξαι, ἐυμψυράν τε οὐχ ἣσ- 
σὸν ἡᾳυχίαν ἀπράγμονα ἢ ἀσχολίαν ἐπί- 
᾿ πόνον, &e, 
Vo the same purpose leriklés ex- 
presses himself iu his fumeral oration of 
ithe cusuing year; extollmy the vigour 
and courage of bis countrymen, as alike 
» forward and indefatigable—yeb as eom- 
bined also with a love of pubiie dis- 
cussion, and a taste for all the refine- 
ments of peaceful and intellectual life 
(Phueyd. ii, 40, 44). 

5 Thucyd, ii. 40, 41, 43. τῆς πόλεως 
δύναμιν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν ἴργῳ θεωμένους καὶ 
ἐραστὰς γιγνομένους αὐτῆς, καὶ bray ὑμῖν 
μεγάλη δύξῃ εἶναι, ἐνθυμουμένους bre 
τολμῶντες καὶ γιγνώσκοντες τὰ δέοντα 
καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἔργοις αἰσχυνόμενοι ἄνδρες 

| αὐτὰ ἐκτήσαντο, &e. 
| Compare ii. 63—the last speech of 
' Penklés, 
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but immersed in industrial or professional pursuits, in domestic 
comforts, in the impressive mauifestations of the public religion, in 
the afmosphere of discussion and thought, intellectual as well as 
political. Τὸ renounce all this for foreign and continued military 
serviec, he considered as a hardship nd to be endured, except 
ander the pressure of danger near and impediate, Precautionary 
exigences against distant perils, however real, could not be brought 
home to hig feclings; even to pay others fr servmg in his place, 
was a duty which he could scarcely be induced to perform. 

Not merely in Athens, but also among the Peloponnesian allies 
of Sparta, the resilent citizens had coutracted the like 
indisposition to military service. In the year 131 προς, 
these Peloponnesians (here too we have the concurrent 
testimony of Periklés and Archidamus?) had been 
forward for service with their persons, and ouly back- 
ward when asked for money. In 383 8.¢., Sparta found them so 
reluctant fo join her standard, especially for operations beyond sea, 
that she was foreed to admit into her coufederacy the priyciple of 
pecuniary commutation τ ἢ just as Athens had done» (abou, 160- 
450 nc.) with the unwarlike islanders enrolled in her’ confederacy 
of Delos. ᾿ 

Atidst this increasing indisposition to citizen military service, 
the floating, miscellaneous, bands who made soldicrsbip a 
livelihood under any one who would pay, them, increased, 
in number from year to year, In 102-101 Bc, when 
the Cyreian army (the Ten Thousand Grecks): were 
levjed, it had been found difficult to bring so many 
‘together; large premiums were given to the chiefs. or 
cnlistiug agents; the recruits consisted, in great part, of settled 
men fempted by Iuerative promises away ftom their homes.! But 
active men ready for paid foreign service were perpetually 
multiplying, from poverty, exile, or love of euterprise 5° they were 

Σ 


Decline of 
uulitary 
read ess 
also among, 
fhe Peto 
potmesuun 
alles of 
Sparta, 


Multiple 
tien of mer- 
cenary sole 
bers τ ts 
ΠΝ ous 
col 
qu tame 
necessity of 
providing, 
ennglation,. 


1 'Trueyd. i. 80, 81, 141. 

* Xenoph. Hellen, v, 30. 26. 
allied cities furnished money inste wd 
of men in the expedition of Mua- 
ie to Korkyra (Nenoph. Hellen, vi. 
YZ, ΠῚ, 

* Thueyd. 1.99. 


ἐν ἐκείνοις δὲ τοῖς χρόνοις οὐκ 


ἦν ξενικὸν οὐδὲν, ὥστ᾽ ἀναγκαζύμενοι, 
ξενυλυγεῖν ἐκ τῶν πύλεων, πλέον ἀνήλι- i 

Smee , Ἂ A 
κὸν eis τὰς διδομένας τοῖς συλλέγουσι. 


The 


_ also, see Xenoph, Anubas. 
“ds im d, 45 vie 8, AR, 
* Thohiatés, Orat. ve (Philipp) 5. P12. Ὁ 


φοράν. 

About the Hheral rewards of Cyrus 
to the generals Klearchus, Proxcnus, 
and others, for getting together the 
army, and to the soldiers themselves 


fe ay oe 
RE, 9; a 8. 


> 


> See the menvion of the mercenary 
Urecks inthe service of the sutrapess 
Mana am ANolis—of the satraps Tissa- 
phernés and Pharnabazus, aud of the 
Spartan Agesilaus—of Iphikrates and 


δωρεὰν, ἡ»τὴν εἰς τοὺς στρατιώτας μισθο- , others, Xenoph. Mellen, bi, 1, 135 18. 3, 


p2 
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put under constant training and greatly improved, by Tphikratés 
aud others, as peltasts or Πρ infantry to serve in conjunction with 
the citizen force of hoplites. Jason of Pheray brought together a 
greater and better trained mercenary force than had ever been 
seen since the Cyreians*in their upward march ;? the Phokians 
also in the Sacred War, having command over the Delphian 
treasures, surrounded themselves with a formidable array of 
merecnary soldiers. There arose (as in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries in modern Europe) Condotticri like Charidémus 
and others—generals having mercenary bands under their com- 
mand, and hiring themselves out fo any prince or potentate 
who would employ and pay them, Of these armed rovers—poor, 
brave, desperate, and held by no civic. ties—Isokratés makes 
repeated complaint, as onc of the most. serious misfortunes. of 
Greece.” Such wanderers, indeed, usually formed the natural 
emigrants in new colonial enterprises. But it so happened that few 
JTellenic colonies were formed during the interval between 100-850 
B.c.3 in fact, the space open to Hellenic colonization was becoming 
more circumscribed by the peace of Antalkidas—y the despotisin 
of Dionysins—anl by the increase of Lecanians, Bruttiaus, and 
the inland powers generally, Tsokratés, while extolling the great 
service formerly rendered to the Helenie world by “Athiens: m 
setting on foot the louie emigration, aud thus providing new bomes 
for so many unsettled Greeks—insists ou the absolute necessity of 
similar ineans of emigration in his own day. 16 ages on Philip 
to put himself at the head of an Hellenic conquest of Asia Minor, 

and thus to acquire territory which might furnish settlement to fi 


᾽ 


3, Ἰὰς ive 4, 145 iv. 8 1 | μαχουμένους ἀποθνήσκειν. See also Oral. 
de Pace (viii) κ᾿ 53, 3 Orat. ad 


Philypp. ιν.) 8. {1 οὕτω γὰρ ἔχει τὰ 


5a, he 


“Ganev Harpokration — Ξενιζὸν ἐν 


Kopiv6g—and Denosthencs, ΤΙ] ipp. i. 
p. 46. 

1 Nenoph. Hellen, vie 1, 5. 

2 [sokrates pours forth this complaint 
jn many places Σ 1 the fourth or Pane. 


gyvieal Oration ταρ ον a ody the eighth 
or Oratio de Pace "(8 }1. in the 
fifth or Oratio ad ΠῚ (346 Be). 


The latest of these discours 
livered in the strongest lagu Sec 
Orat. Panezyr. 8. 195, τοῖς δ᾽ ἐπὶ 
ξένης μετὰ παιδῶν καὶ γυναικῶν ἀλᾶσθαι, 


1810 


πολλοὺς, δὲ δι᾿ ἔνδειαν τῶν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν 


ἐπικουρεῖν ἢ, ὁ to become an ἐπικοῦρος, 
or pud soldier in furcign service) ἀναγ 
καζομένους ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐχθρῶν tuts φίλοις 


τῆς Ἑλλάδος, ὥστε pao εἶναι συστῆσαι 
στρατόπεδον μεῖζον καὶ κρεῖττον ἐκ τῶν 
πλανωμένων ἢ τῶν πυλιτευυμένων, &e, 

Ὁ also 8. 142, 149; Orat. de Per 
uta. (xv.) 8. E22. ev τοῖς orparo~ 
πέδοι» τοῖς πλανωμένοις κυτατετριμμένυ", 
&e, A melancholy picture of the like 
evils is also presented in the ninth 
Epistle of Isokratés, to Archidamus, 5. 
0, t2. Compare Demosth. cout. Arie 
stohrat. p. 605, 8, 162, 

For an example of a disappointed 
lover who secks distraction by takin, 
foreign military service, see Theokritus, 
Kiv, ὅδ, 
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multitudes of homeless, roving, exiles, who lived hy the sword, 
and distarbed the peace of Greece,’ : 

Thes decline of the citizen militia, and growing aversion to 
personal service, or military exercises—together with the  peterina- 
contemporaneous increase of the professional soldiery chun” 
unmoved by civic obligations—is one of the capital facts τὰ 
ofthe Demosthenie any. Though not peculiar to Athens, ἀν πὸ 
it strikes ug more foreibly at Athens, where the spirit of ye 
self-imposed individual effort had once been so high Whymentot 
wrought—but where also the charm and. stimulus? ‘oft emu teres 
peaceful existence yas most diversified, and the activity of industrial 
pursuit most continuous. It was a fital severance of the active 
foree of society from political freedone*and intelligence breaking 
up that imany-sided combination, of cultivated thought with 
vivorons deed, which formed the Hellenic i/é/—and inne the 
defence of Greece upon armed inca looking up τοὶ to ΠΣ 
general or their paymaster. Bat what made it irreparably fatal, 
was that just at this moment the Grecian world was nee Upon 
ifs defence against Macedoma led by a young prince of indefati- 
gable enterprise 5 who bad imbibe ὦ, and was capable even of 
Improving, the best ideas of military orgauiation* started by 
Epaminondas and Iphikratés. Philip (ax aesceileil by his enemy 
Demosthenes) possessed all that forward aud unconquerable love of 
action which the Athenians had manifested in 491 νὸς, as we 
now from enemies as well as from fricitls ; while the Macedonian 
population also retained, amidst rudeness ad poverty, that auilitary 
aptityde and readiness which had dwindled away within the walls 
of the Grecian cities. 


1 Ysckratés ad Philipp. Ov.) 8. ΤΕΣ - 
V4, πρὸς δὲ τυύτοις κτίσαι πόλεις ἐπὶ 
τούτῳ τῷ τόπῳ, καὶ κατοικίσαι τοὺς 
νῦν μὲν πλανωμένους δ ἔνδειαν. τῶν 
καθ᾿ ἡμέμαν καὶ λυμαινομένους ois 
ἐντύχωσιν. 


ἂν 


Ous εἰ μὴ παύσομεν ἀθροι- ; 


‘ 


Cogevous, Biov αὐτοῖς ἱκαγὺν πυρίσαντει, ; 


λήσουσιν ἡμᾶς τοσοῦτοι γενύμενοι τὸ 
πλῆθος, ὥστε μηδὲν ἧττον αὐτυὺς εἶναι 
φοβερ rads ois 
pass, &e, 

* Thneyd, ii, 41 (the funeral ha- 
rangue of Porikles)- ξυνελών τε λέγω 
τήν τε πόλιν πᾶσαν τῆς Ἑλλάδος παί- 
δευσιν εἶναι, καὶ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον δοκεῖν, 
ἄν μοι τὸν αὐτὸν ἄνδρα map’ ἡμῶν ἐπὶ 
πλεῖστ᾽ ἂν εἴδη καὶ μετὰ χαρίτων μάλιστ᾽ 
ἂν εὐτρᾳπέλως τὸ σῶμα αὔταρκες παρέ- 
χεσθαι.5 


Ἕλλησιν ἢ τοῖς BapBa- ' 


3. The remakable organization of the 
Macedonian anny, with its systematic 
combination of different arms and sorts 
of troops, was the work of Philip. 
Alexander found it ready made to bis 
hands, in the* very first months of his 
reign. Tb umet doubtless have been 
gradually formed; year after year im- 
proved by Philp; and we should) be 
glad to be enabled to trace the steps of 

Dut unfortunately we are 


i gee CXS, 
{JS without any information about the 


measures of Philip, beyond 
bare facts and results. Accordingly 1 
ain compiled to postpoue what ts to be 
ΤΠ said about the Macedonian inilitary or- 
" pemization until the reign of Alexander, 
about whose operatiuns we have valu- 
able details, i 
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Though as yet neither disciplined nor formidable, they were an 
excel ont. raw material for soldiers, iu the hands of an 
organising genius like Philip. They were still (as their 
predecessors had been in the time of the first Perdikkas,’ 
when the.king’s wife baked cakes with her own hand on 


Rudeness 
and poverty 
of the Mace- 
donians-- 
excellent 
analenial for 


soldiers τα 

orsansing the hearth), mouutain shepherds il-clothed and ill-housed 
pea - “a6 

Puihp. —eating and drinking from wooden platters and cups-— 


destitute to a ereat degree, not merely of cities, byt of fixed 
residences The men of substance were armed with breastplates 
and made good cavalry ; but the infantry were a rabble destitute 
of order? armed with wicker shields and rusty swords, and  con- 
tending at disadvantage, though constantly kept on the alert, to 
repel the inroads οὐ thef Tyrian or Thracian ucighbours. 
Among some Macedonian tribes, the man who bad never slam an 
enemy was marked by a degrading badye.t These were the meu 
whom Philip on becoming king found under his rule; not good 
soldiers, but excellent recruits to be formed into soldiers. Poverty, 
endurance, and bodies inured to toil, were the natural attributes, 
well appreciated by ancient ‘politicians, of a amilitary population 
destined to snake conquests. Such lad been the native Persians, 
at their first outburst under Cyrus the Great ; such were even the 
Greeks at the invasion of Xerxes, when the Spartan king Dema- 
ratus reckoned poverty beth as an immate of Greece, and as εὖ 
guarantee of Grecian courage. 

Now it was against these rude Macedonians, to whom camp-life 


1 Herodot, vill. W57, 
2°Thix poor condition of the Mace- 


dour population af the accession of 


Philip, is set forth ino the 
speech made thirty-six y 
by Alexander the Gacat Cu 
few months before his de: 


oldicrs iated with conquest 


aud 

but discontented with bis | so also Xenophon, in the Spartan ex~ 

pedition agaist Olynthus (ftellen. v. 
24M), 


ing inselence wd Orientilism. 

Arran, Exp. Alex. vii. 9... Φίλιππος 
γὰρ παραλαβὼν ὑμᾶς πλανήτας καὶ ἀπό- 
ουυς, ἐν διφθέραις τοὺς πολλυὺς νέμοντας 
ἀνὰ τὰ ὄρη πρόβατα κατὰ ὀλίγα, καὶ περὶ 
τούτων κακῶς μαχομένους ᾿Ιλλυρίοις καὶ 
Τριβαλλοῖς, καὶ τοῖς ὁμύροις Θρᾳξὶ, 
μύδας μὲν ὑμῖν ἀντὶ τῶν διφθερῶν φοβεῖν 
ἔδωκε, κατήγαγε δὲ ἐκ τῶν ὑμῶν ἐς τὰ 
media, &e. 

Other points are added in the version 
given by Quintus Curtius of the same 
speech (x. 1u)-— En tandem! Sly- 
rior pauly ante eb Persarwn tribue 
tariis, Asia eb tot gentiuur spolia fas- 


striking | possunt 5 
ia H jet ex 


tidio sunt, Modo sub Philippo, semi- 
nudis, amliendla ex purpura sordcut. 
aurum et argentum ecali ferre von 
lignea enim visa desiderant, 
vratibus scuta et rubiginen gla 


᾿ diormm,” 
5 Phueydides (i. 100) recognises the 
goodness of the Macedonian cavalry 


the infantry were of little iili- 

tary efliciency, we sec from the judge- 
ment of Bri asidas—‘Thueyd. i iy. LAs 
compare also i. 100, 

See VU. Muller's short tract. on the 
Macedoniaus, anny. xed to his History of 
the Dorians, μὲ ον 

4 Aristo. Polit, vi 2.0. 

7 Herodot. vit, 102. τῇ Ἑλλάδι πενίη 
μὲν αἰεί κοτε σύντρυψύς ἐστι, ἅς, 

About the Persians, Ἡογυάοῦ, i. 71; 
Arrian, v, 4, 15. ‘ 
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presented chances of plunder without any sacrifice, that the 
industrious and refined Athenian citizen had to go forth and 
fight, "renouncing his trade, family, and festivals; a task the more 
severe, as the perpetual aggressions and systematised warfare of 
his new enemies eould only be countervailed by an equal continuity 
of cffort on his part, For such personal devotion, combined with 
the anxicties of preventive vigilance, the Athenians of the Peri- 
klean agegvould have been prepared, but those of the Demosthenic 
age were not; though their whole freedom and security were in 
the end found to be at stake. 

Without this bigef sketch of the great military change in Greece 
since the Pelopomesian war—the dee%ine of the citizen force anil 
the inerease of mercenaries—the reader would scarcely understand 
either the proceedings of Athens in reference to Philip, or the 
career of Demosthenes on which we are now about to enter. 

Having by assiduous labour acquired for himself these high 
powers both of speech and of composition, Demosthenes yi 
stood forward in 54 Be. to devote them to the service 
of the public. His first address to the assembly is hot Ὁ 
less interesting, objectively, as a memorial of the actual ΡΠ να 
Ucllemg political world in that year—than sitbjectively, ὅμπὰ ΤΟΝ 
as an evidence of his own maimer of appreciating its "> 
esigences.| ΔΕ that moment, the predominant apprehension. at 
Athens arose from reports rexpecting the Great King, who was 
said to be contemplating measures of hostility against Greece, and 
against Athens in particular, in consequence of the aid recently 
lent by the Athenian general Charés to the revolted Persian 
satrap Artabazus. By this apprelension—-which had already, in 
part, determmed the Athemans (av year before) to make peace 
with their revolted insular allies, and close the Social War—the 
public mind still continued agitated. A Persian armament of 300 
sail, with a large force of Grecian mercenaries—and an invasion of 
Greece—was talked of as probable? Tt appears that Mausdlus, 
price or satrap of Karia, who had been the principal agent in 


1 The oration De Symmoriis is placed | Whoever will examine the way in 


by Dionysius of Halikarnassuy in the | 


archonslip of Diotimus, Sb1-353 ρος 
(Dionys, Hal. ad Ammann, p. 724). 
And it is plainly composed prior tu the 
uxpeditiogssent by the Thebang under 
Vatinen@ to assist the revolted Arta- 
bazus against the Great King; which 
expedibion is placed by Diodorus (xvi. 
84) in the ensuing year 353-302 B.C. 


ich Demostheuss argues, in the Ora- 
*tiun De Symmoriis (p, U87. 8. 4012), 
“as to the relatious of the Thebans with 
Persia—-will see that he cannot have 
known aiything about ἢ ace given 
hy thes Thebans to Artabazus against 
* Persia. 
| 5 Diodor. xvi, 21, 
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inflaming the Social War, still prosecuted hostilities against the 
islands even after the peace, announcing that he acted in execution 
of the king’s designs ; so that the Athenians sent envoys ‘to re- 
moustrate with him.' The Persians secm also to have been col- 
lecting inland forces, which were employed some years afterwards 
in reconquering Egypt, but of which the destination was not at 
this moment declared. ence the alarm naw prevalent at Athens. 
It is material to note—as a mark in the title of events—that few 
persons us yet cutertained apprehensions about | *hilip of Macedon, 
though that prince was augm@nting steadily his military force as 
well as his conquests. Nay, Philip afterwards asserted, that 
during this alarm of Persian invasion, be was himself one of the 
parties invited to assist in the defence of Greece.’ 

Though the Macedonian power bad not yet become obviously 
formidable, we traee in the present speech of Demosthenes that 
game Pan-hellenie patriotian which afterwards rendered linn xo 
strenuous in blowing the trumpet against Philip. The obligation 
incumbent. upou all Greeks, but upon Athens especially, on account 
of her traditiong and her station, to uphold Hellenic liberty 
against the forelguer at all cost, is insisted ou with an emphasis 
and dignity worthy of Periklés® But while Demosthenes the 
impresses upon his countrymen noble and Pan-hellenie purpe-es, 
he does not rest content with eloquent declamation, or negative 
criticism on the past. Tis recommendations as to meaus are 
positive and exphieit ; tmplying an attentive survey and a sagacious 
appreciation of the surrounding circumstances. While keeping 
before his countrymen a favourable view of their position, le never 
promises them success exeept on condition of earnest and perse- 
vering individual efforts, with arms and with money. 0 exhausts 
all his invention in the unpopular task of shaming them, by direct 
reproach as well as by oblique insinuation, out of that aversion to 
personal military service which, for the misfortune of Athens, had 
become a confirmed habit. Such positive aud practical character 
as to means, always contemplating the full exigences of a given 
situation—combined with the constant presentation of Athens, as 
the pledged champion of Grecian freedom, and with appeals 


1 Demosthenés cont. Timokratem® αὶ | τὸν βασιλέα τὴν βουλὴν οὖσαν --- ἀλλ᾽ 
1h: see also the second Argument pre- ἐκείνων μὲν πολλοῖς ἐνδέχεσθαι μοι δοκεῖ 
fixed to that Oration, ᾿ τῶν ἰδίᾳ τι συμφερόντων διοικουμένοις 

2 See Kpistola Philipp. ay. Demo-: τῶν ἄλλων Ἑλλήνων ἀμελήσαι, ὑμῖν δ᾽ 
sthen. p. 100, 5. 6. οὐδ' ἀδικουμένοις παρὰ τῶνβὰδικούντων 

3 Demosthends, De Symmoriis, p.179. | καλόν ἐστι λαβεῖν ταύτην τὴν δίκην, 

τ Οὐδὲ γὰρ οὐδ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ἴσης ὁρῷ τοῖς ἑᾶσαί τινας αὐτῶν ὑπὸ τῷ βαρβάρῳ γενέ- 
τ᾽ ἄλλοις Ἕλλησι καὶ ὑμῖν περὶ τῶν πρὸς | σθαι. 
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to Athenian foretime, not as a patrimony to rest upen, but as an 
example to imitate—constitute the imperishable charm of these 
harangues of Demosthenes, not less memorable than their excellence 
as rhetorical compositions. In the latter merit, indeed, his rival 
A¥schinés is less inferior to him than in the former. 

ΤῊ no one of the speeches of Demosthents is the spirit of 
practical wisdom more predominant than in this his Positive 
earliest knogyn discour® to the publig assembly —ou the dations in 
Symmories—delivered by a young man of twenty-seven 
years of age, who could have had little other teaching ssiaty 
execpt from the degried classes of sophists, rhetors, and Gee 
actors. While proclaiming the king of? Persia as the edimmon aud 
dangerous enemy of the Grecian nine, he contends that no 
evidence of impending Persian attack liad yet transpired, sufli- 
viently obvious and glaring to warrant Atheus in sending round! 
to invoke a general league of Greeks, as previous speakers had 
suguested. 110 deprecates on the ‘one hand any step calenlated to 
provoke the Persian king or bring on a war—and on the other 
hand, any premature appeal to the Greeks for combination, hefore 
they themselves were hupressed with a fecling of comfion danger. 
Nothing but sugh common terror could bring About union among 
the different Hellemie cies ; nothing clve could silence those stand- 
jng jealousies and antipathits, which rendered intestine war so 
frequent, and would probably’enable the Persian king to purchase 
several Greeks for his own allies against fhe rest. 

“Lot us neither be timoderately afraid of the Great King, 
nor ou the other hand be ourselves: the first to beein the war and 
Wrong him —as well on our aceonnt as from the bad feeling and 
lnistrast. prevalent amoue the Greeks aronnd us. If indeed we, 
with the full and unanimous force of Greece, eould attack dim ἀπι- 
assisted, T should have held that even wrong, done towards him, 
was no wrong@t all, But since this is impossible, 1 contend that 
we must take care not to give the king a pretence for enforcing 
claims of right on behalf of the other Grecky. While we remain 
quiet, he eannot do any such thing without being mistrusted ; but 
if we save been the first te begin war, he will naturally seem to 
Mean sincere friendship to the othegs, on account of their aversion 
toi. Do not, therefore, expose to light the sad distempers of 
the Hellenic world, by calling together its members when you will 
ΜΠΡῈ persnade them, and by going to war when you will have no 


1 Domosthen, De Symuior. p, 181.8, 14. 
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adequate force ; but keep the peace, confiding in yourselves, and 
waking full preparation.”? 

It is this necessity of making preparation, which constitutes the 
spre Special purpose of Demosthenés in his harangue. He 


eid ᾿ 
fuatim produces an elaborate plan, matured by careful reflee- 


ἐμ μια, 248. ρος ; : Pk Nae τ 
foresteuing [101,7 for improving and extending the classification by 


wes Syimmories; proposing a more egfivenient and systematic 
Symmeries. distribution of the Jeadiny citizens as well as of the total 
financial and nautical means—such as to ensure both the ready 
equipment of armed force whenever required, and a fair apportion- 
ment both of effort and of expense among the citizens. Tuto the 
details of this plan of economical reform, whieh are explained with 
the precision of an administrator and not with the vagueness of a 
rhetor, 1 do not here enter ; especially as we do not kuow that it 
was actually adopted. But the spirit in which it was proposed 
deserves all attention, as proclaiming, even at this carly day, the 
home-trath which the orator reiterates in so many subsequent 
harangucs, “In the preparation which | propose to you, Athe- 
niang (he says), the first and most important point is, that your 
minds shall be so set, as that each man individually will be willing 
and forward in dome his duty. For you see plainly, that of all 
those matters on which you have determined collectively, and on 
which cach man individually has looked upon the duty of exceution 
as devolving upon himself—not one has ever slipped through your 
hands ; while, on the contrary, whenever, after determination has 
Been taken, you have stood looking at one another, no man intend- 
ing to do anythin himself, but every one throwing the burthen of 
action upon his neighbour—nothing has ever succeeded. Axsum- 
ing you, therefore, to be thins disposed and wound up to the proper 
pitch, 1 recommend,” ὁ &e. 


1 Demosthen, De Symmor. p. 8.) arpbs ὑμᾶς ἐχθρὰν τοῖς ἄλλοις 


gs, 4U-46, 0. "Oot οὔτε φυβεῖσθαί | pin os εἶναι βούλεσθαι. Μὴ οὖν 
φημι δεῖν nto τοῦ ὃ μετηίου, οὔθ᾽ ὑπαχθῆ- ἐξεχέγξητε ὡς κακῶς ἔχει τὰ 
ναι προτέρους ἐκφέρειν τὺν πόλεμον, (Ἑλληνικὰ, συγκαλοῦντες ὅτ᾽ 


2... Ῥοῦτον ἡμεῖς φοβώμεθα; untae od πείσετε, καὶ πόλεμο ῦντες 
BOS ἀλλὰ μηδ᾽ ἀδικῶμεν, αὐτῶν ἡμῶν tr οὔ δυνήσεσθε BAN ἔχετε 
ἕνεκα καὶ τῆ: τῶν ἄλλων Ἑλ- ἡσυχίαν θαῤῥοῦντες καὶ παρα- 
λήνων ταραχῆς καὶ ἀπιστίας" σκενα(ζόμενοι. 
ἐπεὶ εἴ γ᾽ ὁμοθυμαδὺν ἣν μετὰ πάντων * Deaosthen. De Symmor. D 181. 
ἐπιθέσθαι μόνῳ, οὐδ᾽ ἀδικεῖν ἡμᾶς ἐκεῖνον gs. 17. Τὴν μὲν παρασκευὴν, ὕπως ὡς 
ἀδίκημ᾽ ἂν ἔθηκα. ᾿Βπειδὴ δὲ τοῦθ᾽ οὕτως. ἄριστα καὶ τάχιδτα γενήσεται; πάνν 
ἔχει, φυλάττεσθαί φημι δεῖν, μὴ πρόφασιν πολλὰ πράγματα ἔσχον σκοπῶν. 
δῶμεν βασιλεῖ τοῦ τὰ δίκαια ὑπὲ τῶν 3 Demosthen. De Symmor, p. 182, 
ἄλλων ἡ Ἑλλήνων Cyr ἡσυχίαν μὲν γὰρ 8. 18. Ἔστι τοίνυν πρῶτον μὲν τῆς 
ἐχόντων᾽ ὑμῶν, ὕποπτος ἂν εἴη τοιοῦτό τι παρασκευῆς, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, καὶ μέ- 
πράττων---πόλεμον δὲ ποιησαμένων Tpo- \ γίιστον, οὕτω διακεῖσθαι τὰς γϑώμας ὑμᾶς, 
τέρων εἰκότῶως ἂν δοκοὶη διὰ Thy: ὡς ἕκαστον ἕκοντα προθύμως ὅ,τι ἂν δέῃ 


“ 
4} 
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This is the true Demosthenic vein of exhortation, emming with 
unabated force through the Philippics and Olynthiacs, 
and strfving to revive that conjunction—of which Perikles 
dhad boasted as an established fact in the Athenian 
character '—energetic individual action following upon 
full public lebate and, collective resolution. Low often 
here, and elsewhere, dees the orator denounce the use- 
Jessness of gotes in thé public assembly, even after such 
votes had been ‘passed—if the citizens individually lune back, 
and sbruuk from the fatigue or the pecuniary burthen indix- 
peusable for executgu! Demus in the Payx (to use, in an altered 
sense, an Aristophanic comparison) still remained Pan-hellenic 
and patriotic, when Demus at home bad come to think that the 
city would march safely by itself without any sacrifice on his part, 
and that he was at liberty to become absorbed in his property, « 
family, religion, aud recreations. And so Athens might. really 
have proceeded, μὲ her enjoyment of liberty, wealth, refinement, 
and individual security—could the Greeian world have been 
guaranteed against the formidable Macedonian ener from,with- 
out. 


Spirit of the 
Demosthenic 
ehorta- 
TOMS 
always m- 
pressing the 
uevessity of 
personal 
effort and 
sacrifice as 
conditions of 
SUCCESS, 


: : * ι : 

ΓΕ was in the cusuing year, when fhe alarm respecting Persia 
had worn off, that the Athenjans were called on to dis- 
cnss the conflicting applications of Sparta and of Mega- 
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Aflains of 
Pelopon- 


ane. 
ΜῊΝ 


lopolis. The success of the Phokians appeared to be news cpm 
ett 
such as to prevent Thebes, especia lly while her troops, Sruta 


against Mes 
glapolis — 
her attempt 
10 ob hun 


under Pammenés, were absent. in Asia, from interfering 
in Peloponuesus for the protection of Megalopolis. 

Ty yes ἐπ ΟΝ coopenttion. 
There vere even at Athens politicians who confidently fiom aidan 
predicted the approaching humiliation of Thebes, together with 
the emancipation aud reconstitution of those Basotian towns which 
she now held in dependenee—Orchiomenus, Thespie, and Plataca ; 
predictions cordially weleomed by the miso-Theban sentiment at 


F 
ποιήσοντα. 1 Thueya. ii. 39, 40, 


2 Ar istophanes, Ἰ aquit, 750, 


Ὁρᾶτε γὰρ, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθη- 


τες ὑμεῖς ἡβουλήθητε. καὶ μετὰ 
ταῦτα τὸ πράττειν αὐτὺς ἕκασ- 
a Os as ἑαντῷ προσήκειν ἡγήσατο," 
οὐδὲν πώπουθ' ὑμᾶς ἐξέφυγεν" 
ὅσα δ᾽ ἠβουλήθητε μὲν, μετὰ ταῦτα 
δ᾽ ἀπεβλέψατε πρὺς ἀλλήλους 
ὧν» autos μὲν ἕκαστος οὐ ποι- 
hows, τὺν δὲ λήσιον πράξοντα, 
οὐδὲν πώποθ᾽ ὑμῖν ἐγένετο. ᾿Εχόντων δ᾽ 
ὑμῶν οἥτω καὶ παρωξυμμένων, 


ke, 


Ι 
vain, ὅτι, ὅσα μὲν πώποθ᾽ ἅπαν. 
Ϊ 
! 
} 


i Demosthenes, Orat. pro Megalopo- 
Tbanis, "" 203, 8. 5. p. 200.8. 56. Ἔστι 
τοΐνυν ἔν Tit τοιούτῳ καιρῷ τὰ πράγματα 
"νῦν, εἴ τὶ δεῖ τοῖν εἰρημένοις πυλλάκις 
; παρ᾽ ὑμῖν λόγοις τεκμήμασθαι, ὥστε Θη- 
| βαίους μὲν ᾿Ὄρχυμενοῦ “καὶ Θεσπιῶν καὶ 
Πλαταιῶν οἰκισθεισῶν ἀσθενεῖς γενέσθαι, 
&e. "Ἂν μὲν τοίνυν καταπολεμηθῶσιν υἱ 
1 Θηβαῖοι, ὥσπερ αὐτοὺς δεῖ, &e. 
Compare Demosthends cont. Aristo- 
i krat. p. 6o4.8, 150, 


ae 
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Athens. To, the Spartans, the moment appeared favourable for 
breaking up Megalopolis and recovering Messéué; in which 
scheme “they hoped to interest not only ‘Athens, but alsu lis, 

Phiius, and some other Peloponnesian states. ΤῸ Athens they, 
offered aid for the recovery of Ordpus, now and for about twelve 
years past in the hands of the Thebans; ty Elis and Phlins they 
also tendered assistance for regaining respectively ‘Triphylia and 
the Trikaranum, from the Arcadians and Argeians.! This 
political combination was warmly espoused by a considerable party 
at Athens; being recommended not less by aversion to Thebes 
than by the anxious desire for repossessmg the border town of 
Oropus. But it was comated by otbors, and by Demosthenes 
among the amnber, who could not be tempted by any bait to 
acquiesce in the reconstitution gf Lacedamonian power as it had 
stood before the battle of Leuktra. In the Athenian assembly, 
the discussion was animated and even angry; the euvoys from 
Megalopolis, as well as those from Sparta ou the other side, find- 
ing strenuous partisans.” 

Demosthents strikes a course professedly middle between the 
Views aft tO, yet really i favour of defending Megalopotis awaits 
fannse! Spartan zeconquast. We remark in this eration (as i 
eye the oration De Symmoriis, a year before) that there is 
awe et no allusion to Philips a point to be noticed as evidence 
upbelless of the gradual changes iu the Demosthenic point of 
Meza view, ATL the arguments urged turn upon Jel oe 
and Athenian interests, without reference to the likelihood « 
hostilities from without. Tu fact, Demosthenes lays down, as a 
position uot to be disputed by any one, that for the inéerest of 
Athens, both Sparta and Thebes ought to be weak : neither of 
them in condition to disturh ber security ;*—a position, wie 
fortunately, but too well recognised among all the leading Greeian 
states in their reciprocal dealings with each other, rendering the 
Par-hellenic ageregate comparatively defenccless agaiet Philip or 
any skilful ageressor from without. While, however, affirming a 
general maxim, in itself questionable and perilous, Demosthenés 
deduces from it nothing but judicious consequences, In regard to 
Sparta, be insists only on keeping her de statu quo, and maintain- 


1 Domosthenés pro Megulopolit. p.{ 3 Demosthen. pro Megalopulit, p. 203. 
208, 8. J8: compare Xenoph. Mellen. | s. 5,6. Compare a similar sentiment, 
vii. 9, 1-5, | Demosthenes cout, AMtukrat. p. 654, 

2 Demoathents pro Megalopolit. p. | 5. 120, 

202.8. 1, | 
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ing inviolate against her the independence of Megalopolis and 
Messiné. He will not be prevailed upon to surrender to her these 
two cittes, even by the seductive prospect of assistance to Athens 
in recovering Oropus, and in reviving the autonomy of the B cvotian 
cities. At that moment the prevalent disposition among the 
Athenian public was antipathy against Thebes, eombined with a 
certain sympathy im favour of Sparta, whom they had aided αἱ the 
battle of Mgntineia against the Megglopolitans.' Though himself 
sharing this sentiment,® Demosthenés will not suffer his country- 
men to he misled by it. 110 reeounnends that Athens shall herself 
take up the Thebay poliey m regard to Megalopolis and Messene, 
so as to protect these two cities agains? Sparta; the rather, as by 
such a proceeding the Thebans*will be excluded from Pelopon- 
nesus, and their general influeuce narrowed, He even goes so far 
as to say, that if Sparta should succeed in reconquering Megalo- 
polis and Mess¢ne, Athens must again become the ally of the 
Thebans to restrain her farther aggrandisement.? 

As far as we make out from imperfect information, if seems that 
the views of Demosthends did uot prevail, and that the Athenians 
dechued to undertake the protection of Megalopolis agatnst Sparta 3 ‘ 
since we presently find the Thebans continuing to afford that pro- 
tection, as they had done before, ‘The aggressive schemes of 
Sparta appear to have beeR broached at the moment when the 
Phokians under Quomarchus were so decidedly superior to Thebes 
us to place that city In some embarrassmbut., But the superiority 
of the Phokians was soon lessened by their collision with a more 
formidable enemy—Philip of Macedon. 

That prince had been already partially interfermg in Thes- 
salian affairs! at the instigation of Budikus and Simus, 
chiefs of the Aleuada of Larissa, against Lykophron the vhinp in 

q Fy ates ᾿ κὸν, Thessaly = 
despot of Phere. Bat his receut acquisition of Methone te attics 
left him more at iberty to extend his conquests south- cae 

sho Calin 


ward, and to bring a larger force to bear on the d@- onomaveins 


ἃ wor “ye and the 
sensions of ‘Thessaly. In that country, the great cities tokius— 


a ᾧ . * Ono lus 

were, as usual, contending for supremacy, and holding (eas 
ἢ . Philp. 

in subjection the smaller by means of garrisons; while ne 


Lykophron of Phere was exerting himself’ to regain that ascendency 


aunt 
soe. 


1 Demosthen. pro} Megalopolit. p. 205, | 207.8. 21. 
8.7, 9p 207, | ὁ Diadow. ta 14; Demosthents, De 
2 See Demousthen, eont. Leplinen. p. | Corowa, p. 241. 8. 60, Harpokvation y, 
489, 8, 172 (delivered 395 1.0.); aud | Zines. 
Olynthiag. ip. 1G, 8, 27. " Tsukratés, Orat. viii, ᾿ς Pace) 5, 


* Demosthenes pro Megalopulit. poi i, Us, 
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over the whole, which had once been possessed by Jason and 
Alexander. Philip now inarched into the country and attacked 
him so vigorously as to constram him to invoke aid fren the 
Phokians. Onomarchus, at that time victorious over the Thebans 
and master as far as Thermopylae, was interested in checking 
the farther progress of Philip southward and extending his own 
ascendency. He sent into Thessaly a forge of 7000 men, under 
his brother Phayllus, to sustain Lykophron, But Phaylus failed 
altogether ; being defeated and driven out of Thessaly by Philip, 
so that Lykophron of Phere was in greater danger than ever. 
Upon this, Qnomarchus went himself thither with the full force of 
Phokiaus and forcign mercenaries. An obstin: ue, and scemingly 
a protracted contest now took place, in the course of which he was 
at first decidedly victorious. He defeated Philip in two battles, 
with such severe loss that the Macedonian army was withdrawn 
from Thessaly, while Lykophron with his Phokiau allies remained 
masters of the ‘country.! 

This great snecess of the Phokian arms was followed up by 
Sneeeses farther victory in Beeotia, Onomarehus renewed his in- 


of Ono- 


nuarchutin ΨΆΒΙΟΙ of that territory, defeated the Thebans in battle, 


Bicota— 


music and made himself master of Koroueia, in addition to 
kian power. Orehomenus, which he held before? It would seem that 
the Thebans were at this time depiived of much of their force, 
which was serving in Asia under Artabazus, and which, per- 
haps from these very veverses, they presently recalled. The 
Phokians, on the other hand, were at the height of their power. 
At this juncture falls, probably, the aggressive combination ‘of 
the Spartans against Megalopolis, and the debate, before noticed, 
in the Athenian assembly. 

Philip was for some time in embarrassment from his defeats in 
ne. ait-352. Thessaly. I fis soldiers, discouraged and even mutinous, 
Poihp would hardly consent to remain under his standard. By 


his forces and 


matches qyeat pains, and animated exhortation, he at Jast suc- 
again ito 


Thesity~ ceeded im reantmating them. After a ctrtam interval 
his complete 


vietury for restoration and re caforeenbils he advanced: with a 
over Ure 


Piokans— fresh army into Thessaly, and esuties? his operations 
Onomarchus : 7 : + Pee 

issn. = against Lykophron; who was obliged again to solicit aid 
from Ouomarchus, and to promise that all ‘Thessaly should hence- 
forward be held under his dependence. Onomarchus accordingly 
joined him in Thessaly with a large army, said to consist of 20,000 
foot and 500 cavalry. But he found on this occasion, within the 


1 Diodor. xvi, 35. 2 Diodor, xvi, 35, 
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country, more obstinate resistance than before; for the cruel 
dynasty of Phere: had probably abused their previols vietory by 
aggravated vivlence aud rapacity, so as to throw into the arms 
of their enemy a multitude of exiles. On Plilip’s coming into 
Thessaly with a new anny, the Thessalians embraced his cause 
so warmly, that he soon found himself at the head of an army of 
903,000 foot. and 3006 horse. Onomarchus met him in the field, 
vomewhere near the southern coast. of Thessaly; not diffident of 
success, ay Well from his recent victoties, as from the neighbour- 
hood of an Athenian fleet under Charés, cobperating with him, 
Hore a battle was jotued, and obstinately contested between the 
two ammics, nearly Qynal in mumbers of infantry. Philip exalted 
the courage of his soldiers by decorating them with laurel wreaths,’ 
as crusaders in the service of the vod against the dexpoilers of the 
Delphian temple; while the Thessaliaus also, forming the best 
cavalry in Greece and fighting with carnest valour, gave decisive 
advantave to his cause. The defeat of the forces σϑ Ouomarchus 
aud Lykophron was complete, Six thousand of them are said to 
have been slain, and three thousand to have been takeneprisoners 5 
the remainder escaped either by flight, or by throwing sway their 
ars, and swimming off to the Athenian ships. QOuwomarchus hinself 
perished. » According to ene aecount, he was slain by his own 
moerecuaries, provoked by his cowardice: according to auother 
account, he was drowned—beine carried into the sea by an mi- 
ruly horse, aud trying to escape to the ships. Philip caused his 
dead body to be crucified, aud drowned all the prisoners as men 
guilty of sacrilege? 

This victory procured for the Macedonian prince great renown 
ax avenger of the Delphian god —and became an import- μοὶ 
ant step tu his earecr of ageraudisement. Tt not only Phin on 


quiets Phere 


terminated the power of the Phokiaus north of Thermo- awl Pesie 
pyle, but also finally ernshed the powerful dynasty of meterot 
Phere in Thessaly. Philip Jaid siege to that city, upon cae 
which Lykophron and Peitholaus, surrounded by an phion, 


adverse gopulation and uuable to make any long defence, expitu- 


352, 


Ἶ This fact is mentioned by Justin) ? Diodur. xvi, 55; Pausan. x. 2,5; 
(vill, 2), and secs likely to be true, | Philo Judiens ἄρα Eusebiuia Prep. 
froma the severity with which Philip, | Evang. viii, p. S02. Diodorus states 
after his victory, treated the Phohkiin τ that Charés with the Athenian fleet was 
prisoners, But the farther statement sailing by, weulenta/ly. But this seems 
of Justin is vot likely to be true ~that | highly improbable. 10 cannot but be 
the Phokians, on behokling the insignia ‘ supposed that he was destined to co- 
of the god, threw away their arms and | operate with the Phokians, 
fled wighoit resistance. ! 
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lated, and surrendered it to him ; retiring with their mercenaries, 
2000 in number, into Phokis.! Taving obtaimed possession of 
Pheraw and proclaimed it a free city, Philip proceeded to besiege 
the neighbouring town of Pagase, the most valuable maritiune 
station in Thessaly. How long Pagasa resisted, we do not. kuow ; 
but long cnough to send intimation to Athens, with entreaties for 
suecour. The Athenians, alarmed at the successive conquests of 
Philip, were well-disposed to keep this nnportant post out of his 
hands, which their naval power fully enabled them to do. But 
here again (ax in the previous examples of Pydna, Potidasa, and 
Methoné), the aversion to personal service among the citizens in 
dividually—and the tmpeciments as te apportionment of duty or 
cost, whenever actual outgoing was called for—-produced the un- 
toward result, that though an expedition was voted and despatched, 
it did not arrive in ποι Pagasar surrendered and came ito the 
power of Philip; who fortified and garrisoned it for himself, thus 
becoming ma@er of the Pagaswan Gulf, the great maritime inlet 
of Thesnaly. 

Philip was probably occupied for a certain time in making good 
bis dominion over Thessaly. But as soon as sufficient 


Res 
Phtkp tm preeautions had been taken for this purpose, he sought 
inopy le 1 push this advantage over the Phokiaus by invading 


the Athe- 
uuessead thom in their own territory. Tle marched to aT anes: 


a farce : er δ ᾿ ᾿ 3 
uty and pyla, still proclanming as bis aim the liberation of the 
pines. Delphian temple and the punishment of its sacrilegious 
Ther alu Β I 
a Ais px robbers; while he at the same tine eoncihated the File 
Mie, ane ; α ἢ ae 
ΠΝ of the Thessalians by promising to restore to them the 
rapidity ὁ Spek dso νο τὲ Ν 
movenieut. — Pyleea, or half-yearly Amphiktyonic festival αἱ Thermo- 
wile, which the Phohians had discontinued? 
yee, : 


1 Diodor, x fence to tle passage of Diodorns (xvi. 
3 Demosthen ᾿ | Philippic ip. Os. ἘΠῚ where it seems to be placed am 
40, Καίτοι. τί δήποτε νομίζετε Fe ᾿ ὑρητηδό αν ας if Παγὰς is to be taken 
τοὺς ἀπυστύλου»: πάντας ὑμῖν ὑσπερίζειν | a Nayaods. 
τῶν καιρῶν, τὴν εἰς Μεθώνην, τὸν εἰν ΠΩ that. the first campaigu 
Tlayaots, τὺν εἰς Ποτίδαιαν, δ Prof Plalip in Thessaly against the Pho- 
Demosthends, Olynth. ip. a9 | Kian, wherein he was beaten and driven 
Kal πάλιν ἥνικα Πύδνα, ee Me- | out by Ouomarchus, may 1@ pl aced mm. 
θώνη. Παγασαὶ--- πολιορκούμενα, ᾿ the summer of O55 pe, The secopd 
ἀπηγγέλλετου, εἰ tore τούτων evi! entrance into Thessaly, with the defeat 
τῷ πρώτῳ προθύμως καὶ ὡς προσῆκεν i and death of Onomarchus, belongs to 
ἐβοηθήσαμεν αὐτυὶ, &c. the carly spring of S52 1c. The cap 
The first Philippic was delivered in) ture of { Phorw and Pagasee comes inune- 
δό Δ 1 νος which provesathat Philip's | | diately afterwards; then the expedition 
capture of Pagase cannot have been | | of Philip to Thermopyla, where his 
Tater than. th: it year, Nor ean it have | | Drogeess was arrested hy the Athenians, 
been earlier than his capture of Phevie | comes about Midsummer 352 4.¢, 
—as 1 have before remarked in refer- | 3. Demosthents, De Pace, γῳ 2. 5. 
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The Phokians, though masters of this almost inespugnable pass, 
seemed to have been so much disheartened by their recent defeat, 
and the death of Onomarchus, that they felt unable to maimtain 
it long. The news of such a danger, trausmitted te Athens, 
oscited extraordinary agitation, ‘The importance of defending Ther- 
mopylae— and of proyibi ting the vietorious king of Macedon from 
coming to cogperate weth Ae ‘Thebans on the ἐπ side of it,! not 
mer ely against the Phokians, but probably also against Attica-— 
were 50 powerfally felt, that the usual jieatatione and delay of 
the Athenians im respect. to military expedition were overepmie. 
Chiefly from this giuse—Dbut partly also, we may suppose, from 
tifo vexatious disappointuent recently incurred in’ the attempt 
fo releye Pagasa:—~an Athenian armament wider Nausikles 
(amounting to 5000 foot and 100 horse, according to Diodorus )? 
was fitted out with not less vigour and celegty than had been, 
displayed against the ΠΝ in Euboa, seven, years before. 
Athenian citizens shook off their lethargy, and promptly volunteered. 
They reached ‘Phermopylie in good time, placing the pass in such 
a condition of defence that Philip did not attack if at ἈΠ. Often 
afterwards does Demosthenes,’ in combating the gener remnissuess 
of his countrymen when military exigences aroge, remind them of 
this unwonted act of ener etic movement, crowned with complete 
effect. With Tittle or no he the Athenians succeeded in guarding 
both themselves and their allies against a very menacing con- 
tinwency, simply by the promptitude of their action, The cost of 
the armament. altogether was more than 200 talents; and from 
the stress which Demosthenés lays on that portion of the expense 
which was defrayed by the soldiers privately and individually,! we 
way gather that there soldiers (as in the Sicilian expedition under 
Nikias") were in considerable proportion opulent citizens. Among 
a portion of the Grecian public, however, the Athenians incurred 
Ghloquy as accomplices in the Phokian sacrilege, and enemies of 
the Delphian god. 

But though Philip was thus kept out of Southern Greece, and 


3 Philippic wp. ΤΊ, αν 24; Do Fale. | a De mosthends, Phibppie i. po thos, 
vab p. dab αν S65, Fea; De € pe 236. αν 40; De Pals, 
‘i Deiosthenés, De Bals. Lew. p. 367.) Log. p. ΦΤῈ, ; . 
a p. Ἠδ, rd 37o. Ths γὰρ ΡΥ 1 Pomostheuds, De Fals. Leg. p. 807, 
oder ὑμῶν ὅτι τῷ Φωκέων πολέμῳ καὶ Ἶ 5, Yo. 
τῷ κυρίους εἶναι Πυλῶν Φωκέας, ἥ τε ἢ Thucyd, vi. 


ἀπὸ Θηβαίων ἄδεια ὑπῆρχιν ἡμῖν, καὶ; © Justin, Vis His rhetorienl ex- 
τὴ μηδέποτ᾽ ἐλθεῖν ἂν els Πελυπόννησυν | | tegerations ought not to make us reject 
wy εἰς Εὔβοιαν Φίλιππον μηδὲ On- | the cession of this opinion against 
Gains; ς Athens, as areal fact. 7 


ὁ Dnodor. xvi, 37, 5% 
VOL, VILL, 
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the Phokiaus enabled 10 re-organise themselves against Thebes, yet 
in Thessaly and without the straits of ‘Chermopyle, Macedonian 
ascendency was henceforward an uncontested fact. Befere we 
follow his subsequent proceedings, however, it will be convenient to 
turn to events both in Phokis and in Peloponnesus. 

In the depressed condition of the Phokians after the defeat of 
Be. 55, Onomarehus, they obtained reinforcement not ouly from 
Athens, bug also from Sparta (1000 men), and from the 


Phiyllus 


lakes the 
camoandof Peloponnesian Acheans (2000 men).! Phayllus, the 
Kan stceessor (by some ealled brother) of Onomarchus, put 


μάθοι οἵ 


ΕΝ himself again ina condition of defence. He had recourse 


ae ἢ : 

peeved (a third time to that yet unexhausted store-—the Delphiaa 
rene of ᾿ 

the lit treasures and valuables. IIe despotled the temple to a 

KAD ταὶ 


mruvetst- 
tion of the 
Teaders, 


greater extent than Philomelas, and not less than Ouo- 
marchus; incurring aggravated odium from the fact, 
that he could nof now supply himself without laying bands οἷν 
offerings of conspicuous magnificence and antiquity, whieh his two 
predecessors had spared. It was thus that the splendid golden 
donatives of the Lydian king Krosus were now melted down aud 
turned intocmoney; 117 bricks or ingots of gold, most of then 
weighing two talents each ; 360 golden coblets, together with a 
female statue three cubits high, and a lion, of the same metal— 
said to have weighed in the agetegate thirty talents.’ The 
abstraction of such ornaments, striking and venerable in the eyes 
of the numerous visitors’ of the temple, was doubtless deeply felt, 
among the Grecian public. And the indignation was aggravated 
by thet fact, that beautiful youths or women, favourites of Ono- 
marchus or Phayllus, reecived some of the most precious gifts, and 
wore the most noted ornaments, which had decorated the temple— 
even the necklaces of Helen and Eriphyle. Oue woman, a flute- 
player named Bromias, not only received from Phayllus a silver 
cup and a golden wreath (the former dedicated’ in the temple by 


1 Demosthenés (Fala. Leg. p. 41) 
affirms that no one else except Athens 
assisted or vexeued the Phokians in this 


emergency, Bub Diodorus ) 
mentions snecours from the other allies 


also; and there seems no ground for 
dishelievit him. The boast of Deno- 
stlienés, however, that Athens single- 
lianded gaved the Phokians, is not in- 
correct ax to the main fact, though 
overstated in the expression. For the 
Athenians, commanding a naval force, 
and ou this rare oeeasion rapid in their 
movements, reached Thermopylae in 


{time to arrest the progress of Philip, 
pand before the Peloponucsian troops 
| could arrive, The Athenian expedition 
| to Thermopyle scems to have occurred 
about May 352 8.¢.—as far as we can 
‘make out the chronology of the time. 
) Σ Diodor, xvi. 56. The account of 
these douatives of Krasus may be read 
in Herodotus (ἃ, 50, 51), who saw them 
‘at Delphi. As to the exact weight and 
number, there is some diserepancy be- 
tween him and Diodorus 5 moreover 
the text of Herodotus hited? is not 
free from obscurity. : 
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the Phokeans, the latter by the Peparethians),. but was also 
introduced by him, in his capacity of superintendent of the Pythian 
festival, to contend for the prize in playing the sacred ILymn. As 
the competitors for such prize had always been men, the assembled 
crowd so loudly resented the novelty, that Bromias was obliged to 
withdraw.’ Moreover profuse largesses, and flagrant malversation, 
beeame more notorieus than ever? The Phokian leaders dis- 
dayed with ostentation their newly-acquired wealth, and cither 
imported for the first. time bought slaves, or at least greatly 
multiplied the pre-esistie number. It had before been the 
practice in Phokis, we are fold, for the wealthy men to be served 
by the poor youthful freemen of the country ; and complaints arose 
among the latter class that their daily bread was thus taken away. 

Notwithstanding the indignation excited by these procecdings 
not only throughout Greeee, but even in Piokis itself— 
Phayllus carried his pomt of levying a fresh army of 
mercenaries, and of purchasing uew alliances among the smaller 
cities. Both Athens and Sparta profited more or Jess by the 
distribution ; though the cost of the Athenian expeditjon te 
Thermopylae, which rescued the Phokiaus froin destriction, seems 
clearly to have been paid by the Athenians thefngelves! — Phay {lus 
carried on war for some time against. both the Beeotians and 
Lokrians. We is represented by Diodorus to have lost several 
battles. But it is certain that the general result, was not un- 
favourable to him; that he kept possession of Orchomenus in 
Govotia ; and that his power remained without substantial diminu- 
tion? 


1 Theopomp, Fragm, 182, 183; Thy- | board, ΤΠ, amidst the cargo, there 
larchus, Fragin, 60, ed. Didot; Anaxi- happened to be presents intended for 
tends and Mphorus ap. Atheneum, vi, Olympia and Delphi, these, as being on 
pe 261, va. Phe Pythian games here | board of ships of war, would follow the 
alluded to must have been thoxe cele- ) fate of the other persous and things alons 
brated in August or September 350 nc, with them. They wonld not he con- 
it would seem therefore that Phayllus ' gidered as the property of the god until 
purvived over that period. they had been actually dedicated in his 

5 Diodor, xvi. 5G, 57. The story) tempje, Nor would the person send- 
amexed about Tphikratés and the ships ing them be entitled to invoke the 
of Dionysius of Syracuse—a story which, privilege of a conseerated cargo unless 
at all events, comes quite oul of its he divested it of all hostile aecompani- 
chronological place—appeary to me not ment. The letter of complaint to the 
worthy of credit, in the manner in, Athenians, which Diodorus gives 
which Diodorus here gives it, The, having been sent by Dionysius, seems 
sqmadron of Dionysius, which Iphikvates | to me neither genuine ner even plau- 
captured on the coast of Korkyra, was sible. é 
coming to the aid and at the request of | 5. Timaeus, Fraga. 67, ed. Didot; ap. 
the Lacedamonians, then at war with 1 Atheneum, vi. p. 264-272, 


Athens (Xenoph. Tfellen. vi. 2, 33). * Diodor, xvi. 57: compare Demu- 
Tt was therefore a fair aptare for an sthen. Pals. Leg. p. 
Athenian general, together with all on Ljodor. xvi, 07, 
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The stress of war secms, for the time, to have been transferred 
zat. to Peloponnesus, whither a portion both of the Phokian 
Pein and Theban troops went to céoperate. The Litvede- 


nesus—the jans had at lenet cned their campaien against. 
weve othe anouians had at length opened their campaign agé 


attack er is ic ave already s as having: 
a ae Megalopolis, of which I have already spoken as having 


ou been debated before the Athenian public assembly. 
‘thees. "Their plan seems to have been formed some months 
before, when Onomarchus was, at the maximum of his power, and 
when Thebes was supposed to be in danger ; but it was not exe- 
cuted until after his defeat and death, when the Phokians, de- 
pressed for the time, were rescued only by the prompt iuterference 
of Athens—and when the Thebans had their hands comparatively 
free. Moreover, the Theban division which lad been sent into 
Asia under Pammenés a year or two before, to assint Artabazus, 
vuay now be presumed to have returned 5 especially as we know 
that no very long time afterwards, Artabazus appears as com- 
pletely defeated by the Persian troops—expelled: from Asia—and 
constrained to take refuge, together with his brother-in-law 
Memnon, under the protection of Philip" The Megalopolitans 
had sent envoys to entreat aid from Athens, under the apprehension 
that Thebes would Hot be in a condition to assist them, ΠῸ may be 
doubted whether Athens would have granted their prayer, in spite 
of the advice of Demosthenés; but the Thebans had now again 
become strong enough to uphold with their own force their natural 
allies in Pelopomesus. 

Accordingly, when the Lacedamonian army under king Archi- 
ass danus tavaded the Mevalopolitan territory, a competent. 
Hestdites force was soon brought together to oppose thei; fur- 
ished partly by the Argeiaus—who had been engaged 
ae during the preceding year in a border warfare with 
Meaulopons Sparta, aud had experienced a partial defeat at Orna: *— 
cain partly by the Sikyonians and Messenians, who came in 
full muster. Besides this, the forces on both sides from Bovotia 
and Phokis were transferred to Peloponnesus. The Thebans sent 
4000 foot, and 500 horse, under Kephision, to the aid of Megalo- 
polis; while the Spartans not only recalled their own troops from 
Phokis, but also procured 3000 of the merccnarics in the service 
of Phayllus, and 150 Thessalian horse from Lykophron, the 
expelled despot of Phere, Archidamus received his reimforcements, 


and got together his aggregate forces, earlier than the enemy. 


 Ynudor. xvi 2 Diodor, xvi. Ut. 
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We advanced first into Areadia, where he posted himscif near 
Mantineia, thus cutting off the Argeians from Megalopolis ; he 
next énvaded the territory of Argos, attacked Ornes, and defeated 
the Argeians in a partial action. Presently the Thebans grived, 
and effected a junction with their Argeian and Areadian allies. 
The united force was greatly superior iu number to the Laceda- 
monians : but such” superiority was counterbalanced by the bad 
discipline of the Thebans, who had sadly deelined on this point 
during the interval of ten years since the death of Epaminondas. 
A. battle ensued, partially advantageous to the Lacedamonians ; 
while the Argeiaus and Arcadians chose to go home to their 
neighbouring cities, The Lacedaemofians also, having ravaged a 
portion of Arcadia, and stormed the Areadian town of Helissus, 
presently reerossed their own frontier dnd returned to Sparta. 
They left however a division in Areadia under Anasander, who, 
engaging with the Thebans near ‘Telphusa, was worsted with ereat 
loss aud made prisoner. In two other battles, also, thePhebans 
were successively victorious; in a third, they were vanquished hy 
the Lacedamonians. With such balanced and undesided success 
was the war carried on, until at length the Lacedaenoniais pro- 
posed and concluded peace with Megalopolis, Either formally, 
or by implication, they were foreed to recognise the autonomy of 
that city ; thus abandoning’ for the thne at least, their ageressive 
purposes, which Demosthenes had combated and sought to frustrate 
before the Athenian assembly. The Thebans on their side re- 
turned home, having aceomplished their object of protecting 
Megalopolis and Messtné ; and we may presume that the Phokian 
allies of Sparta were sent home also.’ 

The war between the Boeotians and Phokians had doubtless 
slackened during this episode πὶ Peloponnests ; butitstill ne. sir-sie. 
went on, in a series of partial actions, on the river Ttsucess 


ot the Pho 


Kephissus, at Koroneia, at Aba in Phokis, and near the es 


Ἃ φ Bieotia— 
Lokrian town of Naryx. For the most part, the cals 
. ἣν μὲ hay ΠΝ, 
Phokians are said to have been worsted; and their sabe sn 
ceeded by 


commander Phayllus presently died of a painful disease Matai 

—the suitable punishiygut (in the point of view of a Grecian 
historian’ ) for his ἸΟῪ eae deeds. Ie left ag his suecessor 
Phalekus, a young man, son of Onomarchus, under the guardian- 
ship and advice of an experienced frieng named Mnaseas. Dut 
Mnascas was soon surprised at night, defeated, and slain, by the 


Ὁ Diodor, avi. 39. 2 Drodor. xvi. 38. 
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Thebans; while Phalakus, left to his own resources, was defeated 
in two battles near Charoucia, and was unable to hinder his 
enemies from ravaging a. large part of the Phokian territory.’s 
We,know the successive incidents of thistten years’ Sacred War 
xe.ssoate. only from the meagre annals of Diodorus; whose warm 
The Thee sympathy in favour of the religious side of the question 


Dans obtam 


money ftom scems to betray him into exagecration of the victories 
kung, of the Thebans, or at least into some omission of coun- 
terbalancing reverses. For in gpite of these successive victories, 
the Phokians were noway put down, but remained in possession 
of the Boeotian town of Orchomenus; moreover the Thebans 
became so ‘tired out and impoverished by the war, that they con- 
fined themselves presently to desultory incursions and skirmishes.’ 
Their losses fell wholly*upon their own citizens and their own 
funds; while the Phokians fought with foreign merecnaries and 
with the treasures of the temple.® ‘The increasing poverty of 
the Thebans even induced them to send an embassy τὺ the 
Persian king, entreating pecuniary aid; which drew from him 
a present of 300 talents, As he was at this time organising a 
fresh éxpedition on an immense seale, for the reconquest of 
Vhenicia and Egypt, after more than one preceding failure—he 
required Grecian soldiers as much as the Greeks required his 
money. Ilence we shall sce presently that the Thebans were able 
to send him an equivalent. 

Jn the war just recouated on the Laconian and Areadian 
frontier, the Athenians had taken no part. Their 
strugele with Philip had been becoming from mouth to 


power and - . i . Ἢ 
foumdble ΠΟΤΕ] more serivus and embarrassing. By occupying in 
Vater of - ἢ Ἷ . 

rinp. time the defensible pass of Thermopylae, they had indeed 
‘AC : : : : 

winnie prevented him both from crushing the Phokians and 


drow being 
to ins 


from meddling with the Southern states of Greece. But 
queen’ the final battle wherein he had defeated Onomarehus, 
ould had materially increased both his power and his military 
reputation, The numbers on both sides were very great; the 
result was decisive, aud ruinous to the vanquished ; moreover, we 
cannot doubt that the Macedonian phaluyg with the other military 


1 Diodor. xvi. 88, 30, oes | χώμας καταδρυμαὶ συνέστησαν, πράξεις δὲ 
ida : A | i 
* Diodor. xvi, 40. ἐπὶ δὲ τούτων, κατὰ τοῦτυν τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν (351-350 Bc. 
aon it ne τὰ | ‘ : 
Θηβαῖοι κάμνοντες τῷ πρὸς Φωκεῖς πο- —aceording to the chronology of Dio- 


λέμῳ, καὶ χρημάτων ἀπορούμενοι, πρέσ- | dorus) οὐ συνετελέσθησαν. 

Bas ἐξέπεμψαν πρὸς τὸν τῶν Περσῶν | 4 Isokratés, Orat. v. (ad Philipp.) ». 
βασιλέα. ... Tots δὲ Βοιωτοῖς καὶ | G1, ΄ 
Tus Φωκεῦσιν GnpoBodiwpol μὲν καὶ | ᾿ 


(nar. LXXXVIL. ALARMING ATTITUDE OF PHILIP. bo 
improvements and manouvres which Philip had been gradually 
organising since his accession, was now exhibited’ in formidable 
cficiency. The king of Macedon had beeome the ascendent 
soldier and potentate hanging ou the skirts of the Grecian world, 
exciting fears, or hopes, or both at once, in every city throughout 
its limits. In the first Philippic of Demosthenés, and in his 
oration against Arisfykratés (delivered between Midsummer one 
nc. and Midsummer 351 5,0). we discern evident marks of the 
terrors whfch Philip had come to inspire, within a year after his 
repulse from Thermopylie, to reflecting Grecian politicians. “lt 
is impossible for Athens (says the orator ἢ to provide any land- 
force competent to*%contend in the ficld*againg that: of Philip.” 

The reputation of his generalship and his indefatigable activity 
was already everywhere felt; ay well as that of the officers and 
soldiers, partly native Macedonians, partly chosen Greeks, whom 
he had assembled round him*—especially the Jochages or frouf® 
rank men of the phalanx and the hypaspista., Moreover, the ex- 
cellent cavalry of Thessily became embodied from henceforward 
as an element. in the Macedonian army ; since Philip had acquired 
unbounded ascendency in that country, from his expylsion tof the 
Pheraan despots and their ausiliaries the Phokians. ‘The philo- 
Macedonian party in the Thessalian cities had constituted him 
federal chief (or in some Sort Tagus) of the country, not only 
enrolling their cavally in his armies, but also placiuy at his dis- 
posal the customs and market-dues, which formed a atanding 
common fund for supporting the Thessalian collective administra- 
tion? The financial meaus of Philip, for payment of his foreign 
troops, and prosecution of his military enterprises, were thus 
materially inereased. 

But besides his irresistible Jand-force, Philip had now become 
master of no incousiderable naval power also, During the carly 
years of the war, though he had taken not only Amphipolis but 
also all the Athenian possessions on the Macedonian coast, yet 
the exports from his territory had been interrupted by the naval 


1 Demosthenés, Philippic i. p. 46, 8. 
26 (So2-391 Be). * 

Compare Philippic iii, p. ΤῊ Το 8. 63. 

* Demosthenés, Olynth, ii. p. 23, 8, 
17 (delivered in 350 .0,). 

+ + + Οἱ δὲ δὴ περὶ αὐτὸν ὄντες ξένοι 
καὶ πεζέταιρυι δόξαν μὲν ἔχουσιν ὥς εἰσι 
θαυμαστυὶ καὶ συγκεκροτημένυι τὰ τοῦ 
πολέμου, &e, 

* Denfosthends cout, Aristokrat. p. 

& 


Oh7. κνὐ 133 (852-341 Be.)3 also De- 
mosthen. Olynth, i. p. 15.8. 25 (ἢ 
1.6). ἥκουον δ᾽ ἔγωγέ τινων ὡς οὐδὲ 
τοὺς λίμενας καὶ τὰς ἀγορὰς ἔτι δώ- 
σοιεν αὐτῷ καρποῦσθαι: τὰ γὰρ κοινὰ 
τὰ Θετταλεῶν ἀπὸ τούτων δέοι διοικεῖν, οὐ 
Φίλιππον λαμβάνειν: εἰ δὲ τούτων ἀπο- 
στερηθήσεται τῶν χρημάτων, εἰς στενὸν 
κομιδῇ τὰ τῆς τροφῆν τοῖς ξένοις αὐτῷ 
καταστήσεται. 
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force of Athens, so as to lesson seriously the produce of his export 
he ONT. dutits) But he had now contrived to get together a suf- 
Phinp a ficient number of armed ships and privateers, if not. to 


quires a i i H i 2; : 
eensuleatto ward off such damage from himself, at least to retaliate i 
Dayal power a * i, 

importance UPOD Athens. Ler navy indecd was still ineomparahly 
of the Gale ot . + tye 
Magisv wy Superior, but the languor and remissuess of her citizens 
211 τοῖν 


σι spa. fused to bring it out with efficiency ; while Philrp had 


dions annoy 


the Δημοῦς Opened for himself a uew avenue to maritime power by 
pereeang LS acquisition of Phera and Paeasn, and by csfablishins 
feet his ascendency over the Magnetes and their territory, 
round the eastern border of the Pagaswan Gulf. That Gulf (now 
known by the name gf Volg) is still the great iidet and outlet for 
Thessalian trade; the eastern coast of Thessaly, along the line of 
Mout Pelion, being eragey and harbourless*® The naval foree 


helouging to Phere “aiid its seaport, Pagasw was very cousiderable, 
end μιὰ been so even from the tines of the despots Jason and 
Alexander ;* at one moment pain fully felteven hy Athens. ATL these 
ships now βίοι! into the service of Philip, together with the dics 
on export. and import levied round the Pavaswan Gulf; the com- 
mand ef which he farther secured by erecting suitable fortifications 
on the Maenesian shore, and by placing a garrison in Pagasa:.! 


1 Demosthenés cont. Aristokrat. p. sincagwe know that hia asecndency 
Οὐ 7. a ed SOT wey: come over Thessaly was ποὺ only uot re- 
pare Tsokratés, Orat. ve (ad Philipp.) | Javed, but Heeame more vielent and 
8. ἢ. \ ἐ Compressive. 

2 Nevoph. Hellen, ve 4, 565 Here | The value which the Macedonian 
mippus ap. Athenrum, ip. 27. About | kings always continued to set, frome 
the lucrative commerce in the Gulf, um , this: tine forward, upon Marnesia and 
referenee τὺ Demetaws and Thebe ) the recess of the Pagaswan Gulf is 
Phthiotides, see Livy, xxxix. 25, fshown in the foundation of the eity 

5. Demosthenes cont. Polykl. p, 1207; Ἧ Τλομιοίσίυ in that, important position 
De Coroni Trierarchicd, p. 1230; Duo.) by Demetrius Paliorketés, about 
dor. xy. 49; Nenoph. Hellen, vio, U1. | years afterwards,  Deretrias, Chalkis, 

1 Demosthenés, Olynth. a. p. 1d. 8.) and Corinth came to. be considered the 
25. Kat γὰρ Παγασὰς ἀπαιτεῖν οὐτόν : most commanding positions in Greece, 
dow ἐψηφισμένοι (the Thessalians re- This fine bay, with the fertile terri. 
demand the place from Philip), καὶ tory lying on its shores under Mount. 
Μαγνησίαν κεκωλύκασι τειχίζειν. Tn | Pelion, are well deseribed by Colonel 
Olynth. ii, p. 2le8. ΤΊ it stands—#at | Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, 
γὰρ νῦν εἰσὶν ἐψηφισμένοι Παγασὰς ἀπαι- . vol. iv. ch. 41. p. 710 seq. T doubt 
τεῖν, καὶ περὶ Μαγνησίας Adyous ποιεῖ- 1 whether cither Ulpian fad Peniosthen. 
σθαι. 1 take the latter expression to) Olynth i p. 24) or Colonel Leake (p. 
state the faet with more strict precision; | 381) are borne out in supposing that 
the Thessalians passed a vote to remo) there was any tow called Magnesite on 
arate with Philip; it is uot probable | the shores of the Gulf, None such is 
that they uctudly hind red hin, And; mentioned either by Strabo or by Sky- 
if he afterwards “gave to them Mag. , lax; and J apprehend that the passages 
nesia,” as we are told in a Jater ora-} above cited from Deruosthenés mean 
tion delivered 544 ne. (Philippie ii, p.) Magacsin the reyum Inhabrted by the 
Ts. 24), he probably gave it with | Magnetés; as in Demosthenes cont. 
reserve of the fortified posts to himself’; ' Newram, p. 1382.8, ΓΕῚῚ ν 
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Such additional naval means, combined with what. he already pos- 
sessed at Amphipolis and elsewher® made him speedily amoying, 
if not formidable, to Athens, even at sea. Mis triremes showed 
themselves everywhere, probably in small and rapidly moving 
squadrons. JIc.Jevied large contributions on the insular allics of 
Athens, and paid the costs of war greatly out of the capture of 
merchant vessels in thf, Algcan. His squadrons made incursions 
on the Athenian islands of Lemnos and Imbros, carrying off 
several Athtnian citizens as prisoners? They even stretched south- 
ward ag far as Gerastus, the southern promontory of Kubora, where 
they not only fell in with and captured a lucrative squadron of 
corn-ships, but ὡς Pisulted the coast of Attica itself in the opposite 
hay of Matathon, towing off as a prize one of the sacred triremes,! 
Snch was the mischief successfully inflicted by the flying squadrons 
of Philip, though Athens had probably a considerable mumber of 
ernisers at sea, and certainly a far superior namber of ships at home 
in Peireus, [er commerce and even her coasts were disturbed and 
endangered 5 her insular allies suffered yet more. Eubava especially, 
the nearest. and most. important of all her allies, separated ouly 
hy a narrow strait from the Pagaswan Gulf and tly southern 
court of Phthiotis, was now within the homedigte reach not only 
of Philip’s marauding vessels, but also of his political intrigues. 

Tt was thus that the war against Philip tarned more and more to 
the disgrace and disadvantage of the Athenians, Thoth να uo) 
they had bewun it in the hope of prnisheng hin for his’ visop 
duplicity in appropriating Amphipolis, they had been oy 
themselves the losers by the capture of Pydna, Potidara, eee 
Methong, &e.; and they were now thrown mpon the {ie ie 
defensive, without security for their maritime allies, their Puees 
commerce, or their coasts.’ The intelligence of these various 
losses and insults endured at sca, in spite of indisputable maritime 


1 Demosthends, Philippie i. p. 40. 8.1 καὶ τὴν ἱερὰν ἀπὸ τῆν χώμας Byer’ ἔχων 
Lo. δεῖ γὰρ, ἔχοντος ἐκείνου ναυτικὺν, | τριήρη, Ke, 
καὶ ταχειῶν τριηρῶν ἡμῖν, ὕπως ἀσφαλῶς | We can hardly be certain that the 
ἡ δύναμις πλέῃ.--γ». AY, 8. BR. Πρῶτον | Sacred Triveme thus ti 
μὲν, τὸν μέγιστον τῶν ἐκείνου πόρων | the Paralus or the Salamunias there 
ὑφαιμήπεσθε: ἐστὶ δ᾽ obras tis; ἀπὸ τῶν | may Lave been other sacred: trirenes 
ὑμετέρων ὑμῖν πολεμεῖ συμμάχων, ἄγων | besides these two. 
καὶ φέρων τοὺς πλέοντας τὴν θάλασσαν. * DernoxtMenés, Philippie i, p. 52. 8. 
Ἔπειτα, τί πρὺς tofte: τοῦ πάσχειν | 19, ὁμῶν τὴν μὲν ἀρχὴ» τοὺ πολέμου 
αὐτοὶ κακῶς ἔξω γενήσεσθε, οὐχ ὥσπερ | γεγενημένην ὑπὲρ τοῦ τιμωρήσασθαι Φί- 
thy παρελθόντα χρόνον εἰς Λῆμνον καὶ ᾿λίππὸν, Thy δὲ τελευτὴν οὖσαν ἤδη ὑπὲρ 
Ἴμβρον ἐμβαλὼν αἰχμαλὼτους πυλίτας | τυῦ μὴ παθεῖν κακῶς ὑπὸ Φιλίππου. (Be- 
ὑμετέρους Byer ἄγων, πρὺς TE Τεραιστῷ | tween Midstanmer 352 and Midsuunuer 
τὰ πλυῖα συλλαβὼν ἀμύθητα χρήματ᾽ ἐξέ- | BOL B.C.) 
λεξε, τὰ PedcuTaia εἰς Μαμαθώνα ἀπέβη, 
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preponderance, called forth at Athens acrimonious complaints 
against the generals of the @tate, and exaggerated outbursts of 
enmity against Philip! That priuce, having spent a few mouths, 
after his repulse from Thermopylir, in Thessaly, and laving so far 
established his ascendency over that country that he could leave 
the completion-of the task to his offiecrs, pushed with his claracter- 
istic activity into Thrace. He there took’ part in the disputes 
between ¥arious native princes, expelling some, confirming or in- 
stalling others, and extendin® his own dominion at the“cost of all? 
Among these princes were probably Kersobleptés and Amadokus ; 
for Philip carried his aggressions to the immediate ucighbourhood 
of the Thracian Chersonese. 9 

In November 852 2.c., intelligence reached Athens, that he was 
in Thrace besieging Heraon Teichos ; a place so near 
to the Chersouese,* that the Athenian possessions and 


IIe besieges 
{eraon 


‘Lowhos : 
ἌΝ a colonists in that peninsula were threatened with con- 
eter tw siderable danger. So great was the alarm aud. excite- 
feet tian THent caused by this news, that a vote was immediately 
i Passed in the public assembly to equip a flect of forty 


the fleet 1s 
ποῖ senby 


triremes—to man it with Athenian citizens, all persons 
up to the age of 4) being made liable to serve on the expedition 
and to raise 60 talents by a direct. property-tax. ΔῈ first active 
steps were taken to accelerate the armament. But before the 
difficulties of detail could be surmounted—before it could be deter- 
mined, amidst the general aversion to personal service, what 
citizens should go abroad, and how the burthen of tricrarchy should 
be distributed—fresh messengers arrived from the Chersouese, 
reporting first that Philip had fallen sick, next that he was actually 
dead. The Jast-mentioned report proved false; but the sickness 


1 Demosthenés cout. Aristokrat. p. 
660. 8. DH. p. θοῦ, 8, 130, ᾿Αλλ᾽ ὁ 
μάλιστα Bondy νῦν ἡμῖν ἐχθρὸς εἶναι Φί- 
λιππὸς οὑτοσί, &e. (this harangue also 
between Midsummer 352 and Midsum- 
iner 351 RB.c ). 

2 Demosthenés, Olynth. i, p. 15, 8. 13. 

3 Demosthendés, Olynth. Hi. p. 29. 8. 
> (delivered in the latter half of 350 
BC.) 

Nee ἀπηγγέλθη Φίλῳος ὑμῖν ἐν 
Θράκῃ. τρίτον ἢ “τέταρτον ἔτος τουτὶ, 
Ἡραῖον τεῖχος πολιορκῶν, τότε τοίνυν 
μὴν μὲν ἦν Μαιμακτηριὼν, &e. 

This Thracian expedition of Philip 
(alluded to also in Demosthenés, Olynth. 
i, p. 15.8, 15) stands fixed to the date 
of November 352 8c, on reasonably 
good grounds, 


That the town or fortress culled 
“Hpatoy Τεῖχος was near to the Cher- 
sonese, caunot be doubted, The com- 
mentators identify it with ‘Hpatoy, men- 
tioned by Herodotus (iv. 90) as “being 
near Periuthus. But this hypothesis is 
open to much doubt, Ἡραῖον Τεῖχος is 
not quite the same as ‘Hpaioy ; nor was 
the Jatter place very near to the Cher- 
sonese ; nor would Philip be yet in a 
condition to provoke or menace 80 pow- 
erful a city as Perinthus—though he 
did 50 ten years afterwards (Diodor, 
xvi. 74). 

1 cannot think that we know where 
Ἡραῖον Τεῖχος was situated; except that 
it was in Thrace, and near the Cher- 
ΒΟΠΟΒΟ, ‘ 

4 Demosthenés, Olynth. ili. p. 20, 30. 
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of Philip was an actual fact, and seems to have been severe enough 
to cauee a temporary suspension of his military operatiohs. ‘Though 
the oppertunity became thus only the more favourable for attack- 
ing Philip, yet. the Athenians, no longer spurred on hy the fear of 
farther immediate danger, relapsed into their former languor, and 
renounced or postponed their jutended armament. After passing 
the whole ensuing sumfger in inaction, they could only he prevailed 
upon, iu the month of September 351, +to despatch to Thrace a 
fechle force tinder the mereenary chief Charidémus ; ten triremes, 
without any soldiers aboard, and with no more than five talents in 
money. ᾿ 

At this time Chafidémus was at thee heieht of his popularity. 
It was supposed that. he could raise and maintain ἃ mer-—roptaniy 
cenary band by his own imegenuity and valour. Hix caw 
friends coufidently ayerred before the Athenian assembly tee 


ΠΝ 
that he was the only man capable of putting down Philip ἌΣ 


and conquering Amphipolis? One of these partizans, ΩΣ 


Attatolt ites 


Aristokrates, ever went so far as to propose that a vote ΟΡ 


compre ed 


should be passed ensuring inviolability to bis person, and, bs Pon 


enacting that any one who killed bim should be seized sath αν 
wherever found in the territory of Athens orgher allies. This 
proposition was attacked judicially by an accuser named Kuthy- 
kles, who borrowed a memorable discourse fron the pen of Demo- 
sthenes, 

ΠῚ was thus that the real sickness, and neported death, of Philip, 


which ought to have operated as a stimulus to the Athe- angus οι 


: ᾿ κι ἢ the Ἄππιος 
mans by exposing to them their enemy during a imoment μέν, the 


Ἢ - . ἢ αἱ 
of peculiar weakness, proved rather an opiate exagge- pc 
rating their chronic lethargy. and cheating them into a ws. 
belief that no farther efforts were needed. That belief ae 
appears to have been proclaimed by the leading, best- wens 
known, and senior speakers, those who gave the tone to ae ἧς 
the public assembly, and who were principally relied upon me-thes 
undertakes: 


for advice. These men—probably Eubulus at their head, te uy. 


ὡς γὰρ ἠγγέλθη Φίλιππος ἀσθενῶν } | When Philip was besieging Ἥραϊον Te?- 
τεθνεὰς (ἦλθε γὰρ aupdrepa),&c, These | xos, he was said to be ἐν Χεῤῥονήσῳ. 
reports of Uhe sickness aud death of |} Demosthenes, Olynth. αν p. 50, 
Philip in Thrace are alluded to in the | 8. 6. : 

first Philippic, p. 43.8. 14. The expe-| 2 Demosthonés cont. Aristokr: 
dition of Thilip threatening the Cher- | 625.8. 14. p. 652, 683, Mus 
Kovese, and the vote passed by the | delivered between Midsumnner $52 and 
Athenians when they first, heard of this | Midsumme? 351 nc, seems to have 
expedition, ave also alluded to in the | been prior to November BO, when 
first Philippie, p. 44. 8, 20. p. 51.8. 46. | the news reached Athens that Philip 
καὶ ὑμεῖς, φἂν ἐν Χεῤῥονήσῳ πύθησθε vi- | was besieging Ἡραῖον Teixos. 

λιππον, ἐκεῖσε βυηθεῖν ψηφίζεσθε, Se. 
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and Phokion, so constantly named ag general, along with him— 
either did not feel, or could not bring themselves to proclaim, the 
painful necessity of personal military service and increased tax- 
ation. Though repeated debates took place on the insults offered 
to Athens in ler maritime dignity, and on the sufferings of those 
allies to whom she owed protection—combined with accusations 
against the generals, and complaints of the inefficiency of such mer- 
cenary foreigners as Athess took into commission but never pail— 
still the recognised public’ advisers shrank from appeal to. the 
dormant patriotism or personal endurance of the citizens. The 
serious, but indispensable, duty which they thus omitted, was per- 
formed for them by a ysunger competitor, iar beneath them in 
established footing and fluence —Demosthenes, now about. thirty 
years old—in an harangue known as the first Philippic. 

We have already had before us this aspiring man, as a public 
news adviser in the assembly. In his first parliamentary 
a harangue two years before,! he had begun to inculeate on 


Pirst Pla 
treo! his countrymen the general lesson of encrgy and. sclf- 
i ἰώ . a . Ὁ 
sth reliance, and fo remind them of that which the comfort, 
ες getivity, and peaceful refinement of Athenian life, had a 


1 Tadopt the date mecepted by most | the former, and to view it as a portion 
critics, on the authority of Dionysius of | of some later oration. 1 follow the 
Jlalikarnassns, to the first Philppic; | more conmon opinion, aeeepting the 
the archonship of Aristodémus 3o2-451 | oration as one. There ix a confusion 
Be It belongs, | think, to the latter | ether in the text or the affimmations of 
half of that year. Dionysius, which has never yet been, 

The statements of Dionysivs bearing | perhaps cannot be, satistactorily cleared 
on this oration have been much ealled | wp. 
in question; to a certain extent, with Bohneeke (in his Forsclfimgen anf’ 
good reason, in what he states about | dem Gebicte der Attischen Redner, p. 
the sith Philppic tad Annuenm, p. | 222 sey.) has gone into a full and elabo- 
736), What he calls the sith, is in| rate examination of the first Philippic 
reality the fifth in his own onumeration, | and all the controversy respecting it, 
coming nem after the first Phitppie and | He rejects the statement of Dionysius 
the three Olynthiaes. ΤῸ the Oratio ; altogether. He considers that the ora- 
de Pace, which is properly the sixth in | tion as it stands now is one whole, but 
his enumeration, he assigus no ordi | delivered three years later than Diony- 
munber whatever. What is still more | sius asserts; not in 351 ne, but in the 
perplesing—he vives as the initial words | Spring of 548 σοι, after the three Olyn- 
of what he calls the sirth Philippic, cer- | thiacs, and a little before the fall of 
tain words which occur in the middle | Olynthus. He notices various chrono- 
of the first Philippic, immediately after | loreal matters (in my judgement none 
the financial scheme read by Demosthe- | of them proving his point; tending to 
nés to the people, the words—*A μὲν show that the harangue cammot, have 
ἡμεῖς, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, δεδυνήμεθα | been delivered so early as 851 ne. But 
εὑρεῖν, ταῦτ᾽ ently (Philipp. i. p. 48). | 1 think the diffienlty of supposing that 
If this were correct, we should have to | the oration was spoken at so late a 
divide the first Philippic into two parts, | period of the Olynthian war, and yet 
and recognise the Jatter part (after the | that nothing is said in it about that 
words ἃ μὲν ἡμεῖς) as a separate and | war, and next to nothing about Olyn- 
later oration. Some critics, among them | thua itself—is greater than any of those 
Dr. Thirlwall, agree so far with Diony- | difficulties which Bohnecke trips to make 
518. ox to Keparate the letter part froin | good against the carlicr date, 
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coustant tendency to put ont of sight :—That the City, as a whole, 
eould not maintain her security and dignity against enemies, un- 
less cach citizen individually, besides his home-duties, were pre- 
pared to take his fair share, readily and without evasion, of the 
hardship and cost. of personal service abroad.' But he had theu 
been called upon to deal (in his discourse De Symmoriis) only with 
the contingency of Potyan hostilities—possible indeed, yet neither 
near nor declared; he now renews the same exhortation under 
a ῃ . τ 

more pressing exigences. He has to protect interests already 
suffering, and to repel dishonourable insults, becoming from month 
τὸ mouth more frequent, from an indefatigable enemy. Suecessive 
assemblies have bed occupied with @umplaints from sutlerers, 
amidst a sentiment of unwonted chagrin and helplessness among 
the public—yet with no material comfort. from the Jeading and 
established speakers; who coutent themselves with iveighing 
aealust the negligence of the mereenaries—taken into service hy 
Athens but never paid—and with threatening te impeach the 
venerals, ‘The assembly, wearied by repetition of topies pronusing 
no improvement for the future, is convoked, probably to dear some 
farther instance of damage committed by the Macedonian crutsers, 
when Demosthenes, breaking through the conmion formalities of 
precedence, rises first to address them. 

It had ouce been the practi#e at Athens, that the herald formally 
proclaimed, when a public assembly was opened— Who among 
the citizens above fifty years old wishes tor speak ? aud after them, 
which of the other citizens in his turn?”? Thong this old pro- 
clamation had fallen into disuse, the habit still remained, that 
speakers of advanced age and experience rose first after the debate 
had been opened by the presiding magistrates. But the relations of 
Athens with Philip had been so often discussed, that all these men 
had already delivered their sentiments and exhausted their re- 
commendations. “ Had their recommendations been good, you 
need not. have been now debating the same topic over again” "— 
says Demosthenés, as an apology for standing forward out of his 
turn to produce his own views. 

Lis views indeed were so new, so independent of party-sympa- 


Ὁ Demosthends, Do Symmor, p. 182. | vavro . ες. ἐπειδὴ δὲ περὶ ὧν πυλλάκις 
8, [ὃ, | εἰρήκασιν virus πρότερον συμβαίνει καὶ 
* Aschinés cont. Ktesiphout. p. 366, | γυνὶ σκοπεῖν, ἡγοῦμαι καὶ πρῶτος 
δὰ Demosthends, Philipp. i. init, ες. Εἰ ἀναστὰς εἰκότως ἂν συγγνώμης τυγχά- 
μὲν περὶ καινυῦῇ τινὸς πράγματος προὐτί- | vew" εἰ γὰρ ἐκ τοῦ παρεληλυθότος χρόνου 
θέτο λέγειν, ἐπισχὼν ἂν ἕως υἱ πλεῖ-, τὰ δέοντα οὗτοι συνεβούλευσαν, οὐδὲν ἂν 
στοι τῶν εἰωθότων γνώμην ἀπεφῇ- ὑμῖις νῦν ἔδει βουλεύεσθαι, 
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thies or autipathics, and so plain-spoken in comments on the past 
Remarks as well as in demands for the future—that they would 
Nana hardly have been proposed exeept by a speaker instinct 
Marque. with the ideal of the Periklean foretime, familiar to him 
mere om fom his study of Thucydidés. Tu explicit language, De- 
ASAE mosthenés throws the blame of the public misfortunes, 
Meper not simply on the past advisers and gencrals of the 
people, but also on the people themselves. Tt is from this pro- 
claimed fact that he starts, as his main ground of hope for future 
improvement. Athens contended former! y with honour against the 
Lacedeemonians ; and now also, she will exchange disgrace for 
victory in her war against Philip, if her citizens πα γίδια ly will 
shake off their past inertness and negligence, each of them henec- 
forward becoming ready to ἀμπθμηκο his full share of personal 
duty in the common cause. Athens had undergone ὁπουοῦν 
humiliation, and more than enough, to teach her this lesson. She 
might learn it farther from her enemy Philip himself, who had 
raised himself from stali beginnings, and heaped losses as well as 
shame upeu her, mainly by his owu personal cherey, perseverance, 
and ability; while the Athenian citizens had been hitherto so back- 
ward as individuels, and so unprepared as a public, that even if a 
lucky turn of fortune were to hand over to them Amphipolis, they 
would be in no condition to seize 2 Should the rumour prove 
true, that this Philip were dead, they would soon make for then 
selves another Philip eqnally troublesome. 

After thus severely confnenting on the past apathy of the 
citizens, and insisting upon a change of disposition as indispensable, 
Demostheués proceeds to specify the particular acts whereby such 
change ought to be manifested. Ile entreats them not to be 
startled by the novelty of lis plan, but to hear him patiently to the 
end. It js the result of his own meditations; other citizens may 
have better to propose ; if they have, he shall not be found to 
stand in their way. What is past, cannot be helped ; nor is ex- 
temporancous speech the best way of providing remedies for a 
diffeult future. 


1 Demosthenes, Philippie fp. 40, 41, | πλήσιον πάνθ᾽ ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ πράξειν, &e. 


Ὅτι οὐδὲν τῶν δεόντων ποιούν-᾿ 


των ὑμῶν κακῶς τὰ πράγματα ἔχει ἐπεί 


τοι, εἰ πάνθ᾽ ἃ προσῆκε πραττόντων οὕτως 
εἶχεν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐλπὶς ἣν αὐτὰ βελτίω γενέ- | 
ἈΑ͂ν τοίνυν καὶ , 


σθαι, ἅς, Again, p. 1, 
ὑμεῖς ἐπὶ τῆς τοιαύτης ἐθελήσητε γενέ- 
σθαι γνώμης νῦν, ἔπειδήπερ οὐ πρό- 
TEpOV,.... καὶ παύσησθε αὐτὸς μὲν 
οὐδὲν ἕκαστος ποιήσειν ἐλπίζων, τὸν δὲ 


Compare the previous harangue, De 
Symmoriis, p. 82. 5.18, 

2 Nemosthenes, Philippie i. p. 43. 8. 
do, ὡς δὲ νῦν ἔχετε, οὐδὲ διδύντων τῶν 
καιρῶν ᾿Αμφίπολιν δέξασθαι δύναισθ᾽ ἂν, 
ἀπηρτημένοι καὶ ταῖς παρασκευαῖς καὶ 
ταῖς γνώμαις. 

* Demosthenes, Philipp. ip. 44... 

. ἐπειδάν ἅπαντα ἀκούσητε, κρίνατε--- 


Cuar. LXXXVIL. FIRST PHILIPPIG. ἢ) 


He advises first, that a fleet of fifty triremes shall be, immediately 
put in readiness ; that the citizens shall firmly resolve to. tte insists 
serve he person on board, whenever the occasion may tea 
require, and that triremes and other vessels shall be nll serv 
specially fitted out for half of the horsemen of the city, ee 
who shall gerve personally also. This foree is to be kept tim He 


formation of 
ready to sail at a moment's notice, and to meet Philip in ΤΕΥ ἘΝῚ 
any of his sudden out-marehes—to Chersonesus, to Ther- κλλλλον 
inopyle, to Viynthus, &e.) 

Secondly, that a farther permanent force shall be set on foot 
immediately, to take the aggressive, and carry on active coutinuous 
warfare against Philp, by harassing hifi in various points of his 
own country. Two thousand infantry, and 200 horse, will be suli- 
went; but it is essential that one-fourth part—00 of tie former 
aud 40 of the latter—shall be citizens of Athens. The remainder 
are to be foreign merecnaries; ten swift sailing war triremes are 
also to be provided to protect the transports against the naval foree 
of Philip. The citizens are to serve by relays, relieving cach 
other; every one for a time fixed beforehand, yet none*for a very 
Jong time.” The orator then proceeds to calculate the east of stich 
a standing force for one year. He assigus toeeach seaman, and 
to each foot soldier, ten drachuwe per month, or two oboli per 
day ; to cach horseman, thirty’ drachme per month, or ove drachina 
(six oboli) per day. No difference is made between the Athenian 
citizen and the foreigner. The sum herd assigned is not full pay, 
but simply the cost of each. man’s maintenance. At the same 
time, Demosthends pledges hinself, that if thus much be furnished 
hy the state, the remainder of a full pay (or as much again) will 
be made up by what the soldiers will themselves acquire in the 
war: and that too, without wrong done to allies or neutral Greeks. 
The total annual cost thus incurred will be 92 talents (= about 
22,0002). He does not give any estimate of the probable cost of 
his other armament, of 50 triremes; which are to be equipped and 
ready at a moment's notice for cmergences, but not sent out on 
permanent service. 


His next task is, to provide ways and means for meeting such 


μὴ πρότερον πρυλαμβάνετε' μηδ᾽ ἂν ἐξ ἔχειν, μὴ κωλύων εἴ τις ἄλλους ἐπαγγέλ- 
ἀρχῆς δοκῶ τινὶ καινὴν παρα: λεταί τι. 
σκε υὴ ν λέγειν, ἀναβάλλειν με τὰ πράγ- This depreeatory tone deserves notice, 
Kara ἡγείσθω" οὐ γὰρ οἱ ταχὺ καὶ τήμε- and the dithculty which the speaker ge 
pov εἴπυντες μάλιστα els δέον λέγουσιν, tivipates in obtaining a hearing. 
Xe. ! Demosthenes, Philipp. ip. ΤΙ, 45. 

» 6. δῖμαι τοίνυν ἐγὼ ταῦτα λέγειν Ἢ Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p, 40, 46 
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additional cost of 92 talents. Here he produces and reads to the 
Its fimnent WSembly, a special financial scheme, drawn up in writing. 
mepnitions Not being actually embodied in the speech, thé scheme 
has been unfortunately lost ; though its contents would help us 
materially to appreciate the views of Demosthenés.’ It must 
have been more or less complicated in its details; not a simple 
proposition for an edsphora ov property-tax, which would have 
been amouneed in a sentence of the orator’s speech. 

Assuming the money, the ships, and the armament. for perma- 
nent serviec, to be provided, Demosthenés proposes that a formal 
Jaw be passed, making snch permanent service percmptopy ; the 
general in command baie held responsible for the efficient: em- 
ployment of the force? ‘The islands, the maritime allies, and the 
commerce of the “®gean would then become secure; while the 
profits of Philip from his captures at sea would be arrested? The 
quarters of the armament inight be established, during winter or 
bad weather, in: Skiathos, Thasos, Lenmos, or other adjoin 
islands, from whence they could act at all times against Philip on 
his own cdast ; while from Athens it was difficult to arrive. thither 
cither duting the prevalence of the Etesian winds or during winter 
—the seasons usually selected by Philip for his aggressions.‘ 

The aggregate means of Athens (Demosthenes affirmed) 
Mischie&of mmen, Money, ships, hoplites, horsemen, were greater 
than could be found anywhere else, But hitherto they 
a a had never beén properly employed. ‘The Athenians, 
ee! Tike awkward matics waited for Philip to strike, and 

then put up their hands to follow his blow. They never 
sought to look him tm the face—nor to be ready with a 
good defensive system beforehand —nor “to antic ipate Tin 
in offensive operations? — While their religious festivals, the Pana- 
thenaic, Dionysiac, and others, were not only celebrated with costly 
splendour, but pre-arranged with the most carcful pains, so that 


t Demosthends, Philipp. ip. dX, 49, | 428), 
“A δ᾽ ὑπάρξαι δεῖ παρ᾽ ὑμῶν, ταῦτ᾽ doris | The Rtesian winds, blowing from the 


ἀγὼ γέγραφα. ΓΝ made it diflicull to αὐτοὶ Mace- 
2 Demosthenes, Philipp. i, p49. 8.37.5 donia from Athens, 
3 Demosthendés, Philipp. i. p. 49.8, 38, Compare Demosthends, De Rebus 
48, | Chersonesi, p03, 8. 14. 


4 Demosthends, Philipp, 1. p. 44, 49.) 5. Demosthenés, Philipp. ip. ΤᾺ 5. 40, 
“The obstinacy and wolenee of the εν ὑμεῖς δὲ, πλείστην δύναμιν a ἁπάντων 
Ktesian winds, in July and August, are | ἔχοντες, τριηρεῖ», ὁπλίτας, ἱππέας. χρη- 
awl known to those who hase had to μάτων πρύσυδον, τούτων μὲν μέχρι τῆν 
struggle with them in the Ageau during | τήμερον ἡμέρας οὐδενὶ πώποτε εἰς δίον 
that season” (Colonel Leake, Travels re κέχρησθε. 2 
im Northern Greece, vol, iv. oh. 42, p. ' 
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nothing was ever wanting in detail at the moment of exccution—- 
their military foree was left without organisation or predetermined 
system, Whenever any new encroac ‘liwenit of Philp was made 
known, nothing was found ready to meet it; fresh decrees were 
to be voted, τοι ϊβοί and put in execution, for each special occa- 
sion; the time for action was wasted in preparation, and before 
aforce could be platgd on shipboard, the moment. for execution 
had passed.' This practice of waiting for Philip to act offensively, 
and then s@uding aid to the point attacked, was ruimous; the war 
must be earried on by a standing force put in motion beforehand.” 
To provide and pay such a standing foree, is one of the main 
points in the projet of Demosthenes 5 the absolute necessity that 
it shall consist, in large proportion at least, of citizens, is another. 
Yo this latter point he reverts again and again, insisting that. the 
foreign mereenarics—seut out to make their pay where or how 
they could, and unaecompanied by Athenian citizeus—were at best.‘ 
useless and uutrustworthy. They did amore mischief to friends 
and allies. who were terrified at the very tidings of their approach 
—than to the enemy. ‘Phe general, unprovided with funds to 
pay them, was compelled to follow them wheresoever, glicy *chose 
to go, disregarding his orders received from the city. To try him 
afterwards for that which he could not help, was unprofitable dis- 
erace. But if the troops were regularly paid 5 if, besides, a, con- 
siderable proportion of them were Athenian citizens, themselves 
juferested in sneeess, and inspectors ofall that was done; then 
the general would be found willing and able to attack the enemy 
with vigour—and might be held to a rigorous aecowntability, if he 
tid uot. Such was the only way im which the formidable and ever- 
owing force of their enemy Philip could be successfully combated. 
\~ matters now stood, the inefliciency of Athenian operations was 
a ridiculous, that men might be tempted to doubt whether Athens 


ἡ Demosthends, Philipp. i. p. 50, ἐν τοὺς συμμάχους, of δ᾽ ἐχθρυὶ μείζους 


δὲ τοῖς περὶ τοῦ πολέμου ἄτακτα. ἀδιύρ- 
θωτα, ἀόριστα, ἅπαντα, Τοιγαροῦν ἅμα 
ἀκηκόαμέν τι καὶ τριηράρχους καθίστα- 
μεν, καὶ τούτυι» ἀντιδύσεις ποιούμεθα 
καὶ περὶ χρημάτων πόρον ciple &e. 

= Demosthenés, Philipp. i. p. 48, 40. 
Bet — μὴ βυηθείαις πολεμεῖν (ὡστεριοῦμεν 
γὰρ ἁπάντων) ἀλλὰ παρασκενῇ συνεχεῖ 
καὶ δυνάμει. : 

Compare his Oration De Rebus Cher- 
sonesi, p. OY. s. 11, 

3 Demoatlie mes ἐν Philipp. pe 48. 
28. ob δ᾽ αὐτὰ καθ' αὑτὰ τὰ ξενικὰ 
ὑμῖν στραφσεύεται, τοὺς φίλους νικᾷ ka) | 


VOL, VII. 


a. 


τοῦ δέοντος γεγόνασι' Kal παρακύψαντα 
ἐπὶ τὸν τῆς πόλεως πόλεμον, πρὸς ᾿Αρτά- 
Bator καὶ πανταχοῖ μᾶλλον οἴχεται πλέ- 
ova, ὁ δὲ στρατηγὺς ἀκολουθεῖ: εἰκότων" 
οὐ γὰρ ἔστιν ἄρχειν μὴ διδόντα μισθόν. 
Τί οὖν κελεύω. τὰς προφάσεις ἀφελεῖν 
καὶ τοῦ στρατηγοῦ καὶ τῶν στρατιωτῶν, 
μισθὺν πορίσαντας καὶ στρατιώτας οἰκεί. 


τοὺς ὥσπερ ἐπόπτας των στρατηγουμένων 
᾿ παρακαταστῇσανταν, &e. 


Al. 


ἢ 
ut 


Lp. ΟΣ ἐὺ καὶ οἱ μὲν 
ἐνῶ καταγιλῶσιν, δὲ σύμμαχοι 
τεθνῶσι τῷ δέει τοὺς τοιούτους ἀποστό- 
λυυς, ὧνο, 


a 
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was really in earnest. Her chief military officers— ler ten generals, 
ten taxiarchs, ten phyli urchs, and two hipparehs, annually ¢ εἰυθθυ 
were busied ouly in the affairs of the city and in the, showy 
religious processions, They Jeft the real business of war to a 
foreign general named Menclaus! Such a system was disgraceful. 
The honour of Athens ought to be maintained by her own citizens, 
both as generals aud as soldiers. ἢ 
Such are the principal features in the discourse called the First 
Characters Philippie 5 the artiest public harangue delivered hy 
ae Demosthenes to the Athenian assembly, im reference tu 
- went” the war with Philip. Tt is not merely a splendid: picee 
Set er oratory, eniphatic and forcible i its appeal to the 
tuatiws, —-Cthotions: bringing the audience by many different raads, 
to the main conviction which the orator socks to impress; pro- 
foundly animated with geunine Pau-hellenic patriotiaa. and with 
the dignity of that free Grecia world now threatened by a 
monarch from without. Tt has other merits besides, uot Jess im- 
portant in themselves, and lying more hamediately within the 
geope of the historian. We find Demosthenes, yet ouly thirty 
years oldeayoung in polifical tife—-and thirteen years before the 
hattle of Charoncia—taking accurate measure of the political 
relations between Athens and Philip; examining those relations 
during the past, potting out how diey had become every year 
more unfavourable, and foretelling the dangerous coutingences of 
the future, unless better precautions were “takes exposing with 
courageous frankness not only the past mismanagement of public 
men, but also those defective dispositions of the people themselves 
wherein such mauagement lad its root: lastly, after fault fouud, 
adventuring on his own responsibility to propose specific ineasures 
of correction, and urging upon reluctant citizens a painful inpo- 
sition of personal hardship as well ax of taxation. We shall find 
him iusisting on the same obligation, irksome alike to the leading 
politicians and to the people,’ throughout ‘all the Olyuthives and 
Philippics. We note his warnings, given at this arly day, when 
timely prevention would have been casily practic thle ; and his 


“5 


1 Demosthenes, Philipp. Lp.d7. ἐπεὶ λύμην δ᾽ by, ὥσπερ ὕτι ὑμῖν συμφέρει 
νῦν ye γέλων ἔσθ᾽ ὡς χρώμεθα τοῖς τὰ βίλτιστα ἀκούειν οἶδα, οὕτως εἰδέναι 
πράγμασι, | συνοῖσον καὶ τῷ τὰ βέλτιστα εἰπόντι. 

2 Demosthenes, Philipp. ip. OL. πολλῷ γὰρ ἂν ἥδιον εἶπον. Νῶν δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ 
58, ᾿Εγὼ μὲν οὖν οὔτ᾽ ἄλλυτε πώποτε ᾿ ἀδήλυις οὖσι τοῖς ἀπὸ τούτων ἐμαυτῷ 
πρὸς χάριν εἱλόμην λέγειν, ὅντι ἂν wy γινησομένοιν, ὅμως. ἐπὶ τῷ συνοισειν 
καὶ συνυίσειν ὑμῖν πεπεισμένον ὦ, νῦν, ὑμῖν, ἂν πράξητε, ταῦτα πεπεῖσθαι λέγειν 
τε ἃ γιγνώσκω πάνθ᾽ ἁπλῶς, οὐδὲν tro | αἱροῦμαι. 
στειλάμενυν, πεπαῤῥησίασμαι, ἊἜβουν.. 
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superiority to elder politicians like Kubualus and Phokion, in pru- 
dent appreciation, in foresight, and in the courage of speaking out 
uipalable truths. More than twenty years after this period, 
when Athens had lost the Ate and was in her phase of humilia- 
tion, Demosthenés (im repelling the charges of those whe imputed 
her inisfortunes to his bad advice) measures the real extent to 
which a political s statesman Is properly responsible. The first of 
all things is—*'To see events in their beginnings—to discern 
tendenc ses beforehand, and proclaim them beforehand to others— 
to abridge as much as ΠΡῚΝ the rubs, mpediments, jealousics, 
and tardy movements, inseparable from the march of a free eity — 
and to iifiise amone the citizens harnfony, friendly feelings, and 
zeal for the performanec of their duties”! The titst Philippi is 
aloue sufficient to prove, how justly Demosthents lays claim: to the 
merit of having “seen events in their hegimiugs” and given, 
finely warning to his countrymen. It will also go to show, along 
with other proofs hereafter to be seen, that he was not less honest 
and judicious im his attempts to fullil the remaining portion of the 
statesiman’s duty —that of working up bis comtrymen t@ unanimous 
and resolute enterprise: to the pitch requisite not ® merely for 
speaking and voting, but for acting and suffering, against. the 
public enenry. 

We know neither the actual course, nor the concluding vote, 
of this debate, wherein Demosthenes took a part 50. je amr. 
nuespectedly prominent. Put we kuow' that neither of save of 


ae ri Demosthenes 
the two positive measnres which he recommends was. not eaned 


mio effect 
HO ΜΟῚ ΘΠ 


carried into effect. The working armament was not 
1 . . TC anlibes 

sent out, nor was the home-force, destined to be held ine dept hy 

ae : . Athens. 
reserve for instant movement in case of emergency, ever ΠΟ 
got ready. Tt was not wntil the following mouth of September 
ithe oration being delivered some time in the first half of 351 BC), 
that any actual foree was sent against Philip; and even then 
nothing more was done than tu send the mercenary chief Chari- 
demus fo the Chersonese, with fen triremes, and five talents in 
money, but uo soldiers. Nor is there any probability that 
Demosthenés even obtained a favourable vote of the assembly ; 
3 Demosthenes, De Corona, p, S08, x. ᾿ φιλονεικίας, ἃ πολιτικὰ ταῖς πύλεσι Lp bors 
NOG, ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν ὧν Ύ iy ὁ ῥήτωρ ἐστιν ἁπάσαις» καὶ ἀναγκαῖα ἁμαμτήματα, 
ὑπεύθυνος εἴη, πᾶσαν ἐξέτασιν λάμβανε: ταῦθ᾽ ws εἰς ἐλάχιστα συστεῖλαι, καὶ 
οὐ παραιτοῦμαι. Τίνα οὖν ἐστὶ ταῦτα, | τοὐνάντιον" εἰς ὁμόνοιαν καὶ φιλίαν καὶ 
᾿δεῖν τὰ πράγματα ἀρχόμενα, καὶ πὶ τοῦ τὰ δέοντα ποιεῖν ὁρμὴν προτρέψαι, 
αἰσθέσθαι καὶ προειπεῖν τοῖς aA [ἢ Demorthonés, Olynth. ii, p, 29, 


Ταῦτα πέπρακταί μοι. Καὶ ἔτι τὰν : 8. ὃ, 
ἑκασταχοῦ βραδυτῆτα», ὕκνονς, ayvolas, | 


F 2 
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though stroug votes against Philip were often passed without 
being ever put m execution afterwards." 

Demosthenes was doubtless opposed by those senior statesmen 
Oypownts whose duty it would have been to come forward them- 
stheucsat selves with the same propositions, assuming the necessily 
τς to be undeniable. But what ground was taken i op- 
Philip == posing him, we do not know. There existed at that 


alan about, 
the Pasian tine In Athens a certain party or seetion who under- 


cna, Valued Philip as an enemy not really formidable—far 
less formidable than the Persian king? The reports of Persian 
force aud preparation, prevalent two years, before when De- 
mosthenés delivered his harangue on the Symmories, seem: still 
to have continued, and may partly explain the inaction agamst 
Philip. Such reports would be magnified, or fabricated, hy 
another Athenian party‘imuch more dangerous 5 in communication 
with, and probably paid by, Philip himself. To this party De- 
mosthenés makes his earliest allusion in the first Phihppie,’ and 
reverts to them on many oveasions afterwards, We may be very 
gertain that there were Athenian citizens serving as Philip's secret 
agents, though we cannot assign their names, Tt would be not 
Jess his interest fo" purchase such ansiliaries, than to employ paid 
spies in his operations of war;' while the prevalent political 
antipathies at Athens, coupled with the laxity of public morality 
in individuals, would render it perfectly practicable to obtain 
suitable instruments, ‘hat uot only at Athens, but also at 
Amphipolis, Potidaa, Olynthus and elsewhere, Philip achieved 
his successes, partly by purchasing corrupt partisans among the 
leaders of his enemies—is an assertion so intrinsically probable, 
that we may readily believe it, though advanced chiefly hy un- 
friendly witnesses. Such corruption alone, indeed, would not have 
availed him, but it was eminently useful when combined with well- 
employed force and military genius. 


' Demosthenes, Philipp. i p 48. 8, | μένου». Εἰ δὲ τὸν μὲν ὡς φαῦ- 
34; Olynth dip. 21ν 5. 125 Olynth. i, Aoy οὐκ ἀμυνούμεθα, τῷ δὲ ὧς 
pe 2s. do peat δὲ. 16; De Rhodiorum | poBepg πάνθ᾽ ὑπείξομεν, πρὸς τίνας mapa- 
Libertate, μὲ 10.8, 1 And not merely τάξομεθα ; 
yotes against Philip, bat against othem | This oration was delivered in 501-- 
also, remained either unexecuted or | $50 1.0.5 a few months after the first 
inalgquately exceuted (Demosthends, | Philippic. 

De Republica Ordinanda, p.175, 176). | 8 Demosthen’s, Philipp. i. p. 45. 8. 

2 Demosthenes, De Rhodior, Libertat. lad; Olynthiac it. p. 19. 8. Ἐν 
Ῥ. WT. 5. 51, ὁρῶ δ᾽ ὑμῶν ἐνίους, 4 Compare the advice of the Thebans 
Φιλίππου μὲν ws ἄρ᾽ οὐδενὸς ἀξίον πολ- | to Mardonius 1 in 479 b.c,-—during the 
λάκις ὀλιγωροῦντας, βασιλέα δ᾽ ws inyv- | PoMian invasion of Greece (Uerodot. 
poy ἐχθρὺν οἷς ἂν προέληται φοβου- | ix. 2), 
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CHAPTER LXXNNYVIIT. 
EUBOTC*AND OLYNTILAN WARK. 
e 


Tp even in Athens, at the date of the first Plilippie of De- 
mosthenés, the uneasiness about Philip was considerable, τω μὴ 
: e ‘ A a Regen 
nich more serious fad it become amon® bis neighbours cance or 
sen ΠΗ Η ΤῸ 


the Olynthians. He had gained them over, four years feoruins 
hefore, by transferring to them the territory of Authemus uN? 


Uhrans 


τοι the still more important town of Potidea, cap- aati 
tured by his own arms from Athens. Grateful for these Hare : 


cessions, they had become his allies in dus war with te 
Athens, whom they hated on every groumd, Bat ἃς material 
change had since taken place. Since the loss of Methowe, Athens 
expelled from the coast of Thrace and Macedonia, bagl ceased to 
be a hostile neighbour, or to inspire alarm to the Olynthians ; 
while the immense merease in the power of Philip, combined with 
his ability and ambition alil& manifest, had overlaid their erati- 
tude for the past by a. sentiment of fear for the future. ΠΕ way 
γι too clear that a prince who stretched dus encroaching arms in 
all directions—to Thermopylae, to Hiyria, and to Thrace—-would 
vot long suffer the fertilg peninsla between the Thermaic and 
Nirymonie gulfs to remain occupied by free Grecian communities. 
Accordingly, it seems that after the ereat victory of Phikp in 
Thessaly over the Phohians (in the first half of $52 n.c.), the 
Olynthians manifested their uneasiness by secediitg from alliance 
with him against Athens, ‘They concluded peace with that city, 
and ynanifested such friendly sentiments that an alliance hegan to 
he thought possible. This peace seems to have been concluded 
before November 852 3.c.! 


τ Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. | πὸν ἀποκτείναντας, φίλους πεποίηνται, 


1 
C56. p. 124. ἐκεῖνοι (Olynthians) ἕως φασὶ δὲ καὶ συμμάχους ποιήσεσθαι. 

μὲν ἑώρων αὐτὸν (Philp) τηλικοῦτον. We know from Dionysius thaffthis 
ἡλίκος ὧν πιστὺς ὑπῆρχε, σύμμαχοί τε! oration was delivered between Mid- 
ἦσαν. καὶ bP ἐκεῖνον ἡμῖν ἐπολέμουν" summer Sal BC. and ΜΠ αλλ" Sob 
ἐπειδὴ δὲ εἶδον μείζω τῆς πρὸς αὐτοὺς | pe. 1 have already remarked that it 
πίστεως yryvdpevoy . 2...» ὑμᾶς, οὖς | aust have been delivered, in my ὑπ μος 
ἴσασιν ἁπάντων ἀνθρώπων ἥδιστ᾽ ἂν kal) ment, before the month Miewmahterion 
τοὺς ἐκείνου φίλους καὶ αὐτὸν τὸν Φίλιπ- | (November) 92 Bc. 
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Here was an important change of policy on the part of the 
Untrienaly Olyuthians. Though they probably intended it, not as a 
tui” measure of hostility against Philip, but simply asra. pre- 
Grains tution to ensure to themselves recourse clsewhere in 
ne case of becoming exposed to lis attack, it was not likely 
ene that he would either draw or recoenise any such distine- 
tion, Le would probably consider that b the cession of Potidara, 
he had purchased their operation achat Athens, and would 
treat their secession as at Jeast making an end to all amicable 
relations. 

A few months afterwards (at the date of the first Philippic!) we 
find that be, or his soldiers, had attacked," and made sudden 
excursious into their territory, close adjoining to his own. 

In this state of partial hostility, yet without. proclaimed or 
vigorous war, matters sec to have remained throughout the year 
351 bc. Philip was engaged during that year in his Thracian 
expedition, where he fell sick, so that ageressive enterprise was for 
the time suspended. Meanwhile the Athenians seem to have pro- 
posed to Qlynthus a scheme of decided alliance avant Philp. 
But the Olguthians had too much to fear from hin, to become 
themselves the aggressors. They still probably hoped that he 
might find sufficient enemies and ocenpation elsewhere, am@ng 
Thracians, Hyriaus, Pivouians, Arytinbas and the Epirots, and 
Athenians ;* at any rate, they would not be the first fo provoke a 
contest. This state of reciprocal mistrust’? coutinued for several 
months, until at Jeneth Philip began serious operations against. 
them; not very long after his recovery figin the sickness iu TP fiestas 
and scemingly towards the middle of 350 nc. 3° a Little before the 
beginning of Olympiad 107, 3. 


7 


1 Demosthenés, Philippie i. p. 44. ας 3 Demosthenés, Olynth. i. γον dis, 13, 
20. 2... ἐπὶ τὰς ἐζαίφνην ταύτας and) ) Demosthenes, Olynth. hi. p. sate 
τῆς οἰκείας χώμας αὐτοῦ στρατείας, eis! οὔτε Φίλιππος ἐθάῤῥει τούτους, οὔθ᾽ οὗτοι 
Πύλας καὶ Χεῤῥόνησον καὶ “Odvydoy καὶ , Φίλιππον, &e, 
ὕποι βυύλεται. » Demosthends, Olyn Li p. 18.8. 13. 

2 Demosthenés, Olynthian i, p. Ll}... . ἠσθένησε: πάλιν paloas οὐκ ἐπὶ 
BT. ee ee νυνὶ γὰρ, ὃ πάντες τὸ ῥᾳθυμεῖν ἀπέκλινεν, ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς 
ἐθρύλλυυν τέως, Ὀλυνθίους €x- | Ὀλυνθίοις ἐπεχείρησεν. 
πολεμῆσαι δεῖν Φιλίππῳ, γέγονεν What Jength of time is denoted by 
αὐτόματον, καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ὡς ἂν ὑμῖν μάλιστα | the adverb εὐθὺς, must, of course be 
σύμφεροι. El μὲν γὰρ ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν πει- | matter of conjecture. If the expression 
o0é@es ἀνείλοντο τὸν πύλεμβον. cpadrepol ; iad been found in the Oration De 
σύμμαχοι καὶ μέχρι tov ταῦτ᾽ ἂν eyyw- Corona, delivered tweuty years after 
κότες ἦσαν ἴσως. & wards, we might have construed εὐθὺς 

Compare Olynth, ii. p. 20. 5.9, and | very loosely. But rt occurs here in an 
p. 32. 8. 18, οὐχ obs, ef πολεμήσαιεν, | oration dehyered probably in the Jatter 
ἑτοίμως σώσειν ὑπισχνούμεθα, οὗτοι viv | half uf 350 πίθον το certainly not hater 
πολεμοῦνται; than the first half of 548 ac) Accord- 


Cuap. ΠΧ ΧΧΎΙΠΠ, PHILIP AND OLYNTHUS, rai 


Tt was probably during the contimance of sch somi-hosiile 
relations that two half-brothers of Philip, sons of bis paguive 
father Aimyntas by another mother, sought and obtained My" 
shelter at Olynthus. They came as his enemies; for he Seen, 
had put to death already oue of their brothers, and they Oele™- 
themselves only cseaped the same fate by fielit. Whether they had 
committed any posifiye act to proveke his wrath, we are not 
informed; but such tragedies were not unfrequent in the Macedo- 
nian regal*family. While Olyuthut was friendly and grateful to 
Philip, these exiles would not have resorted thither ; but they were 
now favourably received, and may perhaps have ΠΟ! ἃ out Lopes 
that incase of war*they could raise aeMavedonian party avamst 
Philip. To that prince, the reception of his fugitive enemies 
served as a plausible pretence for war—which he doubtless would 
ander all circumstances have prosecuted: —against Olyuthus; and 
it xeoms to have Deen so put forward in bis public declarations! ὁ 

But Philip, in accomplishing his conquests, knew well how to 
blend the influences of deceit and seduetion with those of aus nes at 


᾿ bpm 
arms, and to divide or corrupt those whom he intendgd diets 
1 my . “1. μιν δι 
to subdue, "Po such insidions approaches ΟἸγ ΠΤ τυ was οἱ aie 
> ry . . * fon and ὦ 
inamany ways open. The power of that. city consisted, toneunns 
Y Way i } ye > intestine 


in great part, in her position as chief of a nmncrous cons dsc. 

federacy, including a large proportion, thongh probably not all, of 
the Grecian cities In the pentusula of Chalkidike, Among the 
different members of such a confederacy. there was more or less of 
dissontient interest or sentiment, which accidental circumstances 
inight inflame so as to tiduce a wich for separation. In cach οἷν, 
moreover, and in Olyuthus itself, there were aubitious eitizeus 
competing ΕἾ power, and not serupuloiss as to the means wherchy 
ἢ was to be acquired or retained. Tn cach of them, Philip could 
open intrigues, and culist partisans ; in some, he would probably 
receive invitations to do so3 for the greatness of bis exploits, while 
it inspired alarm in some quarters, raised hopes among disap- 
pointed and jealous minorities. ΗΣ through such predisposing ci- 


Ὁ 
. 


ingly, it is hardly reasonable to aseig 
to the interval here designated hy εὐθὺς 
(that between Philip's recovery and Ins Justin states this as the ease of the 
serious attack npon the Olyntinans) ai attack aade by Philip on Olynjlis— 
longer time than six months, We! which Pde not believe, Bult see no 
should then suppose this attack to have , ground for doubting the fact itself—or 
been commenced abdut the last quarter, for doubting that Philip had hold: of it, 
of Olymp. 107, 2; or in the first half) asa μερίς He toimad the half-brothers 
Of 350 ie, Tasisthe viewof Bohnecke, | in Olynthus when the city was taken, 
and 1 slink very probable (forsclun- aud put both of them tu death, 


en, p. 211). 
5 ta p " Ἂν <p ΝΣ > 
Justin, wii 35 Orosiasy if, 12. 
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cumstances, he either made or found partisans and traitors in ¥ 
distant cities of Peloponnesus, much more was this practicable for 
him in the neighbouring peninsula of Chalkidike. Olynthrs and 
the other cities were nearly all conterminous with the Macedonian 
territory, some probably with boundaries not clearly settled. Per- 
dikkas IT. had given to the Olynthians (at the beginning of the 
Pelopounesian war!) a portion of his territory near the Lake 
Bolbe: Philip himself had given to them the district of Anthems. 
Possessed of so much neighbouring land, he had the nicans, with 
little loss to himself, of materially favouring or enriching such 
individual citizens, of Olyuthus or other cities, as chose to promote 
his designs. Besides direct: bribes, where that ‘mode of proceeding 
was inost. effective, he could grant the right of gratuitous pasture 
to the flocks and herds of one, aud furnish abundant supplies 
of timber to another, Master as he now was of Amphipolis aud 
‘Philippi, he could at pleasure open or close to them the spe- 
culatious in the gold mines of Mount Pangieus, for which 
they had always hankered.” If his privateers harassed even the 
powerful Athens, and the islands under her protection, much more 
vexatious would they be to his neighbours in the Chalkidie penin- 
sula, which they as it were eneireled, from the Thermaic Gulf 
on one side to the Strymonic Gulf on the other. Lastly, we 
cannot. doubt that some individuals i these cities had found it 
profitable to take service, civil or military, under Philip, which 
would supply him with cosrespondents and adherents amoung: their 
friends aud relatives. 

It will thus be easily seen, that with referenee to Olyuthus and 
her coufederate cities, Philip had at his coumand means of private 
benefit and annoyance to such an extent, as would egpure to him 
the codperation of a venal and traitorous minority i cach ; such 
minority of course blending its proccedings, and concealing its 
purposes, among the standing political feuds of the place. ‘These 
means however were ouly preliminary to the direct use of the 
sword, lis seductions and presents commenced the work, but 
his exgellett generalship and soldiers—the phalanx, the hypaspiste, 
and the cavalry, all now brought into admirable training during 
the ten years of his r reign—completed it. 

Though Demosthenés in one passage goes so far as to say that 
Philip rated his established influence so high as to expect to incor- 
porate the Chalkidic confederacy in his empire without serious 


1 Thueyd, i. ὅδ, 
3 Demosthendés, Fals, Leg. p, 425, 426; Xenophon, Hellen, v. 2.1% 


Cuar, LDXXXVIT. CONFEDERATES DESTROYED, τὸ 


difficulty and without even real war'—there is ground for he- 
lieving that he encountered strenuous resistances AVENE ona 
@by unmeasured rigours after the victory. The two years aul det. 


tion of the, 


and a half between Midsummer 850 3.¢., and the com- Clyntna 


confi derate 


meneement of 847 B.c. (the two last years of Olympiad ae 
107 and the nine first months of Olympiad 108), were Ae 
productive of phenomena more terror-striking than ten . 
anything in the recent annals of Greeee, No less 7" 
than thirty-fwo free Grecian cities in, Chalkidiké were taken and 
destroyed, the inhabitants being reduced to slavery, by Philip. 
Among them was Olynthus, one of the most powerful, flourishing, 
aud energetic ates of the Helleni® brotherhood ; Apollonia, 
whose inhabitants would now repent the untoward obstinacy of 
their fathers (thirty-two years before) in repudiating a generous 
and equal confederacy with Olynthus, and invoking Spartan aid to 
revive the falling power of Philip’s father, Amyntas: and Stageira, 
the birth-place of Aristotle. ‘The destruetion of thirty-two free 
Mellenic communities in two years by a foreign prince, was a 
calamity the like of which had never oecurred since the ssppression 
of the Tonic revolt and the invasion of Xerxes. 1 have alrtady 
recounted ina previous chapter® the manifestatien of wrath at the 
festival of the 99th Olympiad (584 B.c.) against the envoys of the 
elder Dionysius of Syracuse, Who had captured and subverted five 
or six free Hellenic communities in Italy and Sicily. Far more 
yehement would be the sentiment of awe and terror, afler the 
Olynthian war, agamst the Macedonian destroyer of thirty-two 
Chalkidic cities. We shall find this plainly indicated in the pha- 
nomena Humediately succeeding. We shall see Athens terrified 
into a peace alike dishonourable and improvident, which even De- 
mosthenes does not. venture to oppose: we shall see κοπιῶ 
passing out of a free-spoken Athenian citizen into’a servile wor- 
sniper, if not a paid ageut, of Philip: we shall observe Isokrates, 
once the champion of Pan-hellenic freedom and integrity, ostenta- 
tiously prodaiming Philip as the master and arbiter of Grecee, 
while persuading him at the same time to usc lis power well for 
the purpose of conquering Persia. These were terrible times ; suit- 
ably lustrated in their cruel details by the gangs of enslaved Chal- 
kidic Grecks of both sexes, scen passing even into Peloponnesus* 


. 
' Demosthenés, Olynth. i. p. 15.822. | ora. Τυύτῳ δὴ πρῶτον αὐτὸν ταράττει 

οὔτ᾽ ἂν ἐξήνεγκε τὸν πόλεμόν πυτε τοῦ-. παρὰ γνώμην γεγονὺς, Ke. 

τὸν ἐκεῖνος, εἰ πολεμεῖν φήθη δεήσειν" Φ See Ch. LXXAII. 

αὐτὸν, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἐπιὼν ἅπαντα tore ἤλπιζε | ὅ Demost hen » Waly Leg. p. 459, 

τὰ πράγματα ἀναιρήσεσθαι, κάτα διέψευ-, Aischinés himself inch a person nanied 
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as the property of new grantees who extolled the munificence of 

the donor Philip; and suitably ushered in by awful celestial signs, 

showers of fire and*blood falling from the heavens to the garth, ine 
testimony of the wrath of the gods. 

While, however, we make out with tolerable clearness the 
general result of Phik iy 5 Olynthian var, and the terror 
wely it struck into the Grecianmind—we are not ouly 
left without information as to its details, but are even 
perplexed by its chronology. 1 have alreatty remarked, 
that though the Olynthians had contracted: sich. suspi- 
cions of Philip, even before the beginning of 551 Bc, as 
to induce them to make ‘peace with his euenly Athens—they had, 
nevertheless, declined the overtures of Athens for a closer alliauce, 
not wishing to bring upon themselves decided hostility from so 
powerful aneighbour, until his ageressions should become such as 
to leave We have no precise information a» to 
Philip's mosements after his operations in Thrace aud lus sickness 
w 351 nc. Bat we know that it was not in lis nature [0 remaii 
inactive το Πα} he was incessantly pushing bix conquests: and that 
no eonqueat could be so important to him as that of Olynthus and 
the Chalkidic peninsula. Accordingly, we are not surprised to 
find, that the Olyuthian aud Chatkidian confederates became (he 


& 


Re 350, 


Plnhp 
attacks the 


kadians— 
Deg huni, 

of the Olgn- 
than ae 
SOU WC. 


them no choice. 


of these | Reishe Orath. Cr, 
tikes the liberty, 


vol. vill. 
without 


Atrestidas followed by one 
sorrowlus troops, We πὴ ΝΟ be sure | 


ye Tabs, 


wy 


Waal 


that this ease was only one among | script authovity. of albering ffie into 
many. τη τ Which Bahnecke justly pro- 

! Pliny, W.N. © Bit eb cdi! nounces to he uneasonable (Forschin- 
Ipsius hintus, igh ‘vooant chastaa. Fie gen, yp. σαν ὙΠῸ paseage as it stands 


et sanguined specie (quo mbit tervi- 
Iwhug mortalium tanort est) jncendium 
ad terras cadens Indes seat Oliaapicdles | 
contesin scplanar mae tories emi ree | 
Plalippes Cenc quiterct,  Atque ego 
we βία πη temporibus natura, nb cetera, | 
arbitror exintere ; non ὙΠῸ pleriqney 
Vvariis de Gausin, (πὰρ Igemorun actuen 
excogitib. — appe uientoun —nettovinn | 
“μῶν peorinte; sed ca acecidisse nen 
quia bwe facta sunt arlitror, vermn 
Tuee ideo facta, quia iueasura ent 
ila: raritate auteta occultam  corum 
esse rationem, ideoqne non sicut ex- 


is an evidence, nob merely to anthen- 
ficate the territic character of the tine, 
Dot also to prove, among other evi- 
dcnees, that the attack of Philp on the 
Olynthians aud Chathidiaus begin ia 
SoU 19 BE πον in the following 
Olyimpie year, or in the time after Mid- 
sunnier oF BG, 

Bohnecke (Morschungen, p. 201-221) 
has gone into an exiamunation of the 
dates and events of this Olyuthian war, 
and has arranged them in a manner 
diferent from any preceeding critic. 
His exunination is acute and instrue- 


ortus supra dictus defectisyue ct niulta | 


alia nosei.” 

* The precision of this chronological | 
note makes it valuable, Olyimp. ΠΕ 5 
—vorresponds to the year between Mie 
suminer 350 and Midsummer 349 Bc. 

Taylor, who cites this passage in his 
Prolegomena ad Demosthenem (ap. 


tive, including however some reason- 
ings of little force or pertinence, T 
follow him generally in placing the be- 
| siuning of the Olynthian war, and the 
| Olynthiaes of Demosthenés, before 
Olymp. 107, τς This is the hest opinion 
which 1 can form, on inatbers Tameut- 
| ably unattested and uncertain, 


(iar. UXXXVILE 0 ALLIANCE WITTE OLYNTIIUS, τὸ 


abject of his direct hostility in 350 πιο. Me raised pretences for 
attack agaiust one or other of these eities separately ; avoiding to 
deal wit the confe deracy as a whole, and disclaiming, by special 
ChVOYS, ‘all purposes injurious to Olynthus. 

Probably the philippismg party in that city may have dwelt 
upon this disclaimer as safisfactory, and given as many Te 0m 


{han cone 
false assurances about. “he purposes of Phili ip, as we shal] wie an. 


find lschinés hereafter uttering at Athens. But. the ain 
eoneral body of citizens were not so” deevived. Feeling that the 
time had come when it was prudent to close with the presiots 
Athenian overtures, they sent envoys to Athens fo propose alliaice 
and invite codperatfon against Philip Their first propositions 
were doubtless uot couched inthe Jangnage of urgency and 
distress. They were not as yet in any actual danger τ their power 
was ereat in reality, and estimated at its full value abroad τ more- 
over, as prudent diplomatist:, they would naturally overstate their 
own dignity and the maguitude of what they were offering, OF 
course they would ask for Athenian aid to be sent to Chalkidikt-- 
since it was there that. the war was being carried ons but. they 
would ask for aid in order to act energetically agalust the common 
enemy, and repress the growth of his power- -yot to avert imme- 
diate danger weuacing Olyuthus. 

There needed no diseussio® to Induce the athemans fo accept 
this alliance. Tt was what they had long been seeking, rie ane 
and they willingly closed with the preposition. Of ὑπαὶ uae 


% . . 1 1 bs 
course they also promised—shbat indeed was alpio-t ine ἀμ δ 
volved in the acceptance—to vend a force tu cooperate ae 


against Philip in Chalkidike. Ou this first recognition jc! 

of Olynthus as an ally—or perhaps shortly afterwards, but “ths 

before ciremnstances had at all changed-—Demosthenés delivered 
his carliest Olynthiac harangue. Of the three memorable compo- 
sitions so denominated, the earliest is, in my judgement,.that whieh 
stands second in the edited order, Their true chrovological order 
has Jong been, and still is, matter of controversy ; the best conclu- 
sion which T can form, is that the first and the second are erro- 
neously placed, but that the third is really the latest; all of them 
being delivered during the six or seven last mouths of 350 pc. 

Ὁ Demosth. Philipp. iii, p. 103. That Kallisthends, whose history ix lost, 
Thihp uot only attacked, Lut even sib- sa tative of Olynthas, bern a few 
dued, the thinty- two Uhalkidie cities, years before the exptare of the city. 
betore he marched dir and finally * Some remarks will be found on the 
to assal Olynthna -- ted in the order of the Olynthives im an Appeudix 


Vragine Ὁ ΟἹ Kallisthend: . διοθαναι,, to the present chapter, 
Kelog. it. vii. pes It aust be understood that Palways 
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In thishis earliest advocacy (the speech which stands printed as 
YheSecona the second Olynthiac), Demosthends insists upon the ad- 


Qynthic, ~—-yantageous contingency which has just turned¢up for 
eae Athens, through the blessing of the gods, in the sponta- 
ἜΠΟΣ neous tender of 80 valuable an ally. IIe recommends 


that aid be despatched to the new ally; the most prompt and 
effective aid will please him the best. But-this recommendation is 
contained in a single sentence, in the middle of the speech; it is 
neither repeated a secoud time, nor emphatically insisted upon, nor 
enlarged by specification of quantity or quality of aid to be sent. 
No allusion is made to necessities or danger of Olyuthus, aor to 
the chanee that Philip might eouquer the town; still less to ulterior 
contingences, that Philip, if he did conquer it, might carry the 
seat of war from his own coasts to those of Attica. On the con- 
trary, Demosthenés adverts to the power of the Olynthians—te the 
situation of their territory, close on Philip's flanks—to their fixed 
resolution that they will uever again enter into amity or compro- 
mise with him—as evidences how valuable their alliance will prove 
to Athens’; enabling her to prosecute with: improved success the 
war ‘against Philip, and to retrieve the disgraceful losses brought 
upon her by previews remtssness, "The main purpose of the orator 
is to inflame his countrymen into more hearty and vigorous efforts 
for the prosecution of this gencral war; while to furnish aid to the 
Olynthians, is only a secondary purpose, and a part of the larger 
scheme. “I shall not (says the orator) expatiate on the formid- 
able power of Philip as an argument to urge you te the perform- 
ance of your public duty. That would be too much both of 
compliment to him and of disparagement to you. 1 should, 
indeed, myself bave thonght him truly formidable, if be had 
achieved his present eminence by means consistent with justice. 
But he has aggrandised himself, partly through your negligence 
and improvidence, partly by treacherous means—by taking into 
pay corrupt partisans at Athens, and by cheating successively Olyn- 
thians, Thessalians, and all his other allies. These allies, having 
now detected his treachery, are deserting him ; without them, his 
power will crumble away. Moreover, the Macedonians themselves 
have no sympathy with his personal ambition ; they are fatigued 
with the labour imposed upon them by his endless military move- 
ments and impoverished by the closing of their ports through the 
war. Ilis vaunted officers are men "οἱ worthless and diesblute 


speak of the Olynthiaes as first, second, | edited order; though I cannot adopt 
aud Ward, according to the common and | that order as ‘curreel, 
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habits; his personal companions are thieves, vile ministers of 
amusement, outcasts from our cities. lis past good fortune im- 
parts tg all this real weakness a fallacious air of strongth ; and 
doubtless his good fortune has been very great. But the fortune 
of Athens, and her title to the benevolent. aid of the gods is still 
ereater—if only you, Athenians, will do your duty. Yet here you 
are, sitting still, doing nothing. The sluggard camot even eom- 
mad his friends to work for him—much less the gods. 1 do not 
wonder, tht Philip, always in the field, always in movement, doing 
everything for himself, uever letting slip an opporfunity—prevails 
over you who merely talk, inquire, and vote, without action. 
Nay—the contrary®would be wonderkd-—if under such circum- 
stances, he had vet been the conqueror, But what 4 do wonder at 
is, that you Athouiaus—who in former days contended for Pan- 
hellenic freedom against the Lacedamouians—who, scorning unjust, 
averandisement for yourselves, fonght in person and lavished your 
substance to protect the rights of other Grecks—that you aw 
shrink from personal service and payment of money for the defence 
of your own possessions. , You, who have so often rescued others, 
can now sit sll after having lost so much of your own!, TL wender 
you do not Took back to that conduct of yours which bas brought 
your afluirs into this state of ruin, and ask yourselves how they can 
ever mend, while such conduet remains unchanged. [t was much 
casier at first to preserve what we once had, than to recover it 
now that it is lost; we have nothing left now to lose-—we have 
every thing to recover, This must be done by ourselves, and at 
once ; we must furnish money, we must serye in person by turns ; 
we must give our generals means to do their work well, and then 
exact from them a severe account afterwards—which we cannot 
do, so long as we ourselves will neither pay nor serve, We must 
vorreet, that abuse which has grown up, whereby particular 
symmuories in the state combine to exempt themselves from burthen- 
some duties, and to cast them all unjustly upon others. We must 
not ouly come forward vigorously and heartily, with person and 
with money, but each man must embrace faithfully his fair share 
of patriotic obligation.” 

Such are the main points of the earliest discourse delivered by 
Demosthenés on the subject of Olynthus. In the mind of modern 
readers, as in that of the rhetor Dionysius,’ there is an uncon- 


 Dionys. Hal, ad Amma. p. 736, ᾿Αθηναῖοι, πεισθέντες ὑπὸ Anno 
μετὰ γὰρ ἄρχοντα Καλλίμαχον, ἐφ᾽ οὗ σθένου», &e, ᾿ 
τὰς εἰν "Φλυνθον βοηθείας ἀπέστειλαν Ile connects the three Olynthiacs of 


rv 
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scious tendency to imagine that these memorable pleadings must 
have worked persuasion, and to magnify the efficiency of 
thoir author ag an historical and directing person, But 
there are io facts to bear out such an impression. 


Disposition 
tu magnily 
the practical 
effect of the 
speeches of 


pms Demosthenes was. still comparatively a young man— 
hein thirty-one years of age ; admired indeed for his spe cen 
ἀπ and his compositions written to«be spoken by others ; 

speaker, but as yet not enjoying much practical influence. πὶ 15 


moreover certain—to his hononr—that he descried and measured 
foreign dangers before they were recognised by ordinary politicians 5 
that he advised a course, energetic and salutary indeed, but painful 
for the people to act upon, and disaureeable for recognized leaders 
to propose ; that these leaders. such as Eubulus and others, were 
ac cordingly adverse to him. The tone of Demosthenes in these 
speeches is that of one who feels that she is contending against 
heavy odds—combating an habitual and deep-seated sities mee. 
He isan earnest remonstrant-— au opposition speaker—contributing 
fo raise up eradually a body of public seutiment and conviction 
which ultimately may pass into act. Tis rival Eubulus is the 
miniMerial, spokesman, whom the majority, both rich and poor, 
followed : a amam not at all corrupt (so far as we know), but of 
simple conservative routine, evading all painful necessities and 
extraordinary precautions; coucilittimg the rich by resisting a 
property-tar, and the general body of citizens by refusing to 
meddle with the Theorie expenditure, 

The Athemaus did not follow the counsel of Denlosthenes. 
They acecpted the Olynthian allianee, but took no active step to 
cooperate with Olyuthus in the war against Philip? Such un- 


Demosthenés with the three Athenian |p. 938), 
armaments sent to Olyuthus m the year? An orator of the nexh generation 
following Madsununer 49 u.e.; for (Deinarchus cont. Demosthen, p. 162, 
which armanonts be had just before os. 99) faunts Deinosthenés as a more 
cited Philo horus. ‘opposition talker, in contrast with the 
1 his is evident from the sneers of | cacellent admimistiation of the sinances 
Meidias : see the oration of Denio- | and marine under Nubulus—sotae “γὰρ 
sthenés cont. Meidiam, yp. 479, τριήρεις εἰσὶ κατεσκευασμέναι διὰ τοῦτον 


τὸ 


10- 


(spoheu in the year following — ὦ 
SAB TLC). 

1 observe, 
Demosthen 
put the like 


not without regret, that 
S hhuaself as not ashamed to 


against Lakritus—'‘this very clever 
man, Who has paid ten minw to Iso- 
hrates for a course of rhetoric, and 
thinks himself able to talk you over as 
he pleases,” &c, (Demosth, adv. Lakrit. 


neers Juto the month of | 
a client spenang before the Dikastery | 


(Demosthends ὥσπερ ὀπὶ Εὐβούλου, τῇ 
πόλει : ἢ ποῖοι νεώσοικυι τούτου πολι- 
τευομένου γεγόνασι > The adiministr: 


‘tion of Mubulus must lave left a cre- 


ditable remembrance, to be thus cited 
afterwards, 

Seo Theopompus ap, Harpokr. v. Ἐδ- 
Bovdos; Plutarch, Reipubl. Gerend, 
Precept. p. 812. Compare also De- 
mosth. Pals, Leg. p. 435; and dischinés 
adv, Ktesiph, p. 07. e 1. 
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happily was their ustal habit. The habit of Philip y ras fhe opposite. 
We need no witness to satisfy us, that he would ‘hot 
slacken du his altack—and that in the course of a month 


or two, he would master more than one of the Chalkidic 


Pinlip cons 
tinttes fo. 


cities, perhaps defeating the Olynthian forees also. The win 
Olynthians w onld discover that they had gained nothing Ὁ μος 


Iresh apple 
cations fo 


hy their new allies ; while the philippisine party among 
Athens, 


iheniseles would take advantage of the remissness of 
Athens to depreciate ler promises a8 worthless or insincere, and 
fo press for accommodation with the evem}.! Complaimts would 
presently reach Athens, brought by fresh envoys from the Olyn- 
tldans, aud probabR also from the C#alkidians, who were the 
oseatest sufferers by Philp’s aris, ‘They would naturally justify 
this renewed application by expatiating on the vietorious progress 
of Philip; they would now el for aid more urgently, and mieht 
even glance at the possibility of Philip's conqnest of Chalkidike, 
It was iu this advanced stage of the proceedings that Demosthenes 
agin exerted himself in the cane, delivering that speech which 
stands first in the printed order of the Olynthiacs. - 

Here we have, not ἃ Philippic, but ἃ true Olyntliac., Olyathus 
uo longer part and parcel of a larger theme, ypon the pan. 


afhenes des 


whole of which Demosthen¢s intends to discourse; but 


Tvers another 
. ιν : . Hy tet lite 
stands out as the prominent Yeature and specialty of dis (ana 
pleading. Tt is now pronounced to be in danger aud in Vath 
pressing need of succowr ; qoreover its preservation ix myhermict 
strennously pressed upon the Athenians, as essential to "14: 


a own safety. While it stands with its confederacy around if, 

the Athenians can fight Philip ou his own coast ; if it falls, there 
is nothing to prevent him from transferring the war into Attica, 
and gssiling them on their own soil? Demosthenes is wonud up 
(0 ἃ higher piteh of cimphasis, complaining of the tukewarmuess: of 
ns couutrymen on a crisis which calls aloud for instant action? 
Ue again urges that a yote be at once parsed to assist Olynthus, 
and two armaments despatched as quickly as possible; one to 


PDemocth, Olynth. i. p. 9. deduced as infere 


yee front the past 
Ablieniaux to send any 


ὡς ἴστι 


μάλιστα τοῦτο δέος, μὴ πανοῦργο» ὧν 


καὶ δεινὺς ἄνθρωπος (μι) πράγμασι 
x 
ὃ ἀπειλῶν, τὰ δ᾽ ἡμῶν διαβάλλων καὶ 
τὴν ἀπουσίαν τὴν ἡμετέραν 
τρέίψῃ ae καὶ παρασπάσηταί τι τῶν ὑλων. 
πραγμάτων. 

Tas oecurs in the next subse quent 
speech of Demosthenes, intimmtuig what 
Philip anf his partisais had already 


σθαι τὰ μὲν εἴκων ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν τύχη, τὰ 


tegleet of the 
aid to Olynthus., Of course ne such 
inference could be started until some 
tune had been alldwed for expectation 
and disappointinent; which js one among 
ΠΗ} reasaps for bcheving the first 
) Olynthiac tu be posterior in time to the 
second. 
2 Demosth, Olynth. ip. 12, 23, 

) ὁ Demosth, Olyuth ip. 9 
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preserve to Olynthus her confederate cities—the other, to make a 
diversion by’ simultancous attack on Philip at home. Without 
such two-fold aid (he says) the cities canuot be preserved.' 
Advice of aid generally he had already given, though less emphati- 
cally, in his previous harangue; but he now superadds a new 
sugeestion—that Athenian envoys shall be sent thither, not merely 
to announce the coming of the force, Mut also to remain at 
Olynthus and watch over the course of events, For he is afraid, 
that unless such immediate encouragement be sents Philip may, 
even without the tedidus process of a siege, frighten or cajole the 
Olynthian confederacy into submission ; partly by reminding them 
that Athens had done nothing for them, and dy denouncing her as 
a treacherous and worthless ally. Philip would be glad to entrap 
them into some plausible capitulation ; and though they knew that 
they could have no security for his keeping the terms of it after- 
wards, still he might succeed, if Athens remained idle. Now, if 
ever, was the time for Athenians to come forward and do their 
duty without default; to serve in person and submit to the 
necessary, amount of direct taxation. They had no longer the 
smallest. pretence for continued inaction; the very conjuncture 
which they had 50. Jong desired, had turned up of itself—war 
between Olynthus and Philip, and that too upon grounds special 
to Olynthus—not at the instigation of Athens The Olynthian 
alliance had been thrown in the way of Athens by the peculiar 
goodness of the gods, to enable her to repair her numerous past 
errors and short-comings. She ought to look well and deal 
rightly with these last remaining opportunities, im order to wipe off 
the shame of the past ; but if she now let slip Olynthus, and suffer 
Philip to conquer it, there was nothing else-to hinder him from 
marching whithersoever he chose, Tis ambition was so insatiable, 
his activity so incessant, that, assuming Athens to persist in her 
careless inaction, he would carry the war forward from Thrace 
into Attica—of which the ruinous consequences were but too 
clear.! 

“J maintain (continued the orator) that you ought to lend aid 


1 Domosth. Olynth. i, p. 14. Φημὶ 5 Demosth, Olynth. i. p. 11. 
δὴ διχῆ! ᾿βυηθητέον εἶναι τοῖς πράγμασιν 2 Deinosth. Olynth. i. p. 12, 13, 16, 
ὑμῖν τῷ τε τὰς πόλεις "OAUY- . εἰ δὲ προησόμεθα καὶ τούτους 
Blots σώζειν, καὶ τοὺς τοῦτο moth. | robs ἀνθρώπους, εἶτ᾽ "Ολυνθον ἐκεῖνος 
govTas στρᾳτιώτας ἐκπέμπειν --- καὶ τῷ | καταστρέψεται, φρασάτω τις ἐμοὶ, τί τὸ 
τὴν ἐκείνου χώραν κακῶς ποιεῖν καὶ κωλῦον ἔτ᾽ αὐτὺν ἔσται βαδίζειν ὕποι 
τριηρέσι καὶ στρατιώταις ἑτέροις εἰ δὲ | βούλεται. 
θατέρου τούτων ὀλιγωρήσετε, ὀκνῶ μὴ; εννον τίς οὕτως εὐήθης ἐστὶν ὑμῶν 
μάταιος ὑμῶν ἢ στρατεία γένηται. ὅστις ἀγνοεῖ τὸν ἐκεῖθεν πόλεμον δεῦρο 
* Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 9, 10, ἥξοντο, by ἀμελήσωμεν ; 
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at the present crisis in two ways ; by preserving for the Olynthians 
their confedcrated cities, through a body of troops s¢nt out for that 
express purpose—and by employing at the same time other troops 
and other triremes to act ageregsively against Philip's own coast. 
If you neglect cither of these wcasures, 1 fear that the expedition 
will fail—As to the pecuniary provision, you have already more 
money than any other, city, available for purposes of war ; if you 
will pay that money “to soldiers on service, no need exists for 
farther provision—-if not, then need exists; but above all things, 
money must be found. What then! I shall be asked—are you 
moving that the Theorie fund shall be devoted to war purposes ? 
Not 1, by Zeus. ΙΒ merely express wy conviction, that soldiers 
must be equipped, and that receipt of public money, and per- 
formance of public service, ought to go hand in hand ; but. your 
practice is to take the public money, without any such condition,’ 
for the festivals, Accordingly, nothing remains execpt that all 
should directly contribute; wuch, if much is wauted—litile, if 
little will sutlice. Money must be had; without it, not a single 
essential step can be taken. ‘There are morcover diflprent ways 
and means suggested by others. Choose any one of fhese which 
you think advantageous; aud lay a vigorous grasp on events while 
the opportunity still lasts.” ἢ 

It was thus that Demosthenés addressed his countrywen some 
time after the Olynthians had been received as allies, but just appre 
before any auxiliary force had been eitler sent to them (ent 
or even positively deereed—yet when such postponement (ee ones 
of action bad in@pired them with mistrust, threatening to tM ine 
throw them, even without resistance into the hands Gf ition Ot 
Phitp and their own philippising party. We observe in ἔων, 
Demosthenés the same sagacious appreciation, both of the present: 
and the future, as we have αἰτοῦ udy remarked 4u the first Philippic 
—foresight of the terrible consequences of this Olyuthian war, 
while as yet distant and unobserved by others. We perceive the 
same good sense and courage in invoking the right remedies ; 
though his propositions of personal military service, direct taxation, 
or the diversion of the Theorie fund—were all of them the 
most unpopular which could be made. The last of the three, 
indeed, he does not embody in a substantive motion ; nor could he 
move it without positive illegality, which would have rendered him 
liable to the indictment called Graphé ’Paranomon, But he 
approaches it near enough to raise in the public mind the question 

. 1 Denfosth, Olynth. i. p. 10, 
VOL. VIII. - G 
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as it really stood—that money must be had; that there were only 
two ways of getting it—direct taxation, and appropriation of 
the festival fund ; and that the latter of these ought to be resorted 
to as well as the ΠΕΣ We skgll find this question about the 
Thedric Fund coming forward again more than once, and shall 
have presently to notice it more at. large. 

At some time after this new harangue of Demosthenés—how 
eas. Jony after it, or how far in consequence of it, we cannot 
Asistince — say—the Athenians commissioned and sent'a body of 


sent. by 


Atiesto foreign mercenaries to the aid of the Olynthians and 
ithus, 


Ῥω αὶ μας  Chalkidians. The outfit and transport of these troops 


οὐδὲ AgAIIst 


μη. was in part defrayed by voluntary subscriptions from rich 
Athenian citizens. But no Athenian citizen-soldiers were sent 3 
nor was any money assigned for the pay of the mercenaries. The 
expedition appears to have been sent towards the autumn of 350 
BC, as far as we can pretend to affirm anything respecting the 
obscure chronology of this period! It presently gained some 
victory over Philip or Philip’s generals, and was enabled to 


i In my view, it, is necessary to se-| of Phohion with the battle of Tamyniw 
parate “entirety the procecdings alluded | amd the prolonged war in that island, 
to in the De -miosthenic Olyuthiaes, from | began about January or February ἘΠῚ 
the three expeditions to Olynthus, men- | ae, and continued throughout. that 
tioned by Philochorns during the fol- | yeu and the next. Mr. Clinton even 
lowing year—349-048 Be, the archon- | places these events a year carher; 
ship of Kallimachus. [see no reason which I do not concur, but which, if 
to controvert the statement of Philo- adopted, would throw back the begin- 
chorus, that there were three expedi- ing of the Olyuthian war one year 
tions during that year, such as he farther still, It is certam that there 
deseribes. But he aust be mistaken was one Athenian expedition at least 
(or Dionysins must have copicd hin! sent to Olynthus ifure the Babe wir 
erroneously) in setting forth those three | (Demosthen, cont. Meidiam. p. 566~ 

I 


expeditions as the whole Oljathum war, | 573\--an expedition so considerable, 
and the first of the three as being the | that voluntary danations fiom the rich 
begiuuing of the war, The Olynthian 1 citizens were obtained towards the cost, 
war began in 350 ne, and the three | Here is good proof (better than Phi- 
Olynthiaes of Demosthefs refer, in my | lochorus, if indeed it be inconsistent 
judgement, to the first months of the | with what he really said) that the 
war. But it lasted until the carly | Athenians not only contracted the al- 
pring of $47 pc, so that the arma. Tiance of Olynthus, but actually assisted 
iments mentioned by Philychorus may Olynthus, during the year 350  B.c. 
have oceurred during the last half of Now the Olynthiaes of Demosthends 
the war, 1 cannot but think that present to my mind strong evidence 
Dionysius, being satisfied with finding of belonging to the earliest months of 
tive expeditions to Olynthus which the Olynthian war. 1 think it reason- 
might be attached aa results to the able therefore to suppose that the ex- 
tree ovations of Demosthends, has too pediuon of foreign mercenaries to 
hastily copied out the three from Phi- Olynthus, which the third Olynthiac 
lochorus, and has assigned the date of implies as having been sent, is the same 
349-318 Bc. to the three orutuns, as that for which the ἐπιδόσεις men- 
siiuply becanse he found that date tioned in the Meidiana were required. 
given to the three expeditions by hilo- See Bohnecke, Forschungen, p. 202 

chorus. and K, Ἐς Herrmann, De Anno Natali 

The revolt in Eubea, the expedition Demoathenis, p. 9. 
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transmit good news to Athens, which excited much cxultation 
there, and led the people to fancy that they were in a fair way of 
taking ‘revenge on Philip for past miscarriages. According to 
some speakers, not ouly were the Olynthians beyond all reach of 
danger, but Philip was in a fair way of being punished and 
humbled. ΤῈ is indeed possible that. the success τον really have 
been something considerable, such as to check Philip's progress 
for the tine. Though victorious oy the whole, he must. have 
experienced partial and temporary reverses, otherwise he would 
have coucluded the war before the carly spring of 317 nc. 
Whether {15 suceog: ooincided with that of the Athenian general 
Charés over Philip’s general Adarus,' we caunot say. 

But Demosthenés had sagacity enough to perceive, and frankness 
to proclaim, that if was a success noway decisive of the 
wat generally ; worse than nothing, if it induced the 
Athenians to fancy that they had carried their point. 

To correct the delusive fancy, that enongh had been 
done—to combat that chronic malady under which the flneer 
Athenians so readily found encouragement and excuses Tun Oe 
for inaction—to revive in them the conviction that the} meters. 
had contracted a debt, yet unpaid, towards thefr Olynthian allies 
and towards their own ultimate security—is the scope of De- 
mosthenés in his third Olyuthiac harangue; third in the printed 
order, and third also, according to my judgement, in order of time ; 
delivered towards the close of the year 350 uc? Like Periklés, 


Partial and 
exaggerated, 
contidence 
at Athens, 
The Athe 
DNs lose 
night of 


2 Theopompus ap. Athenm. xii, p, that both cannot be accurate; we must 


532, ‘Nhis vietory would seem to he- 
long more naturally (as Dr. Thirlwall 
remarks) to the operations of Charés 
and Onomarchus against Philip in Thos- 
saly, in 5. Bc. But the point 
caunot be deterniined, 

ἢ Demosth. Olynth, iii, p. 99... μέμ- 
νησθε, ὅτ᾽ ἀπηγγέλθη Φίλιππος ὑμῖν ἐν 
Θράκῃ, τρίτον ἢ τέταρτον ἔτυς τουτὶ, 
Ηραῖον τεῖχος πολιορκῶν" τότε τοίνυν 
μὴν μὲν ἦν Μαιμακτηριὼν, &e. This 
was the month Memakterion or No- 
vember 352 Bc. Calculating forward 
from that date, τρίτον ἔτος means the 
nert year but une s+that is the Attie year 
Olymp, 107, 3, or the year between 
Midsummer 350 and Midsurnmer 349 
5,0, Dionysius of Halikarnassus says 
(p. 720) --Καλλιμάχον τοῦ τρίτον μετὰ 
Θέσσαλον ἄρξαντος--ὑμοιρῖι there was 
only one archon between T'hessalus 
and Kallimachus. When Demosthenés 
Saya τρίτον ἢ τέταρτον᾽ éros—it is clear 


choose one or the other; and τρίτον 
ἔτος brings us to the year 350-349 Be. 

To show that the oration was pro- 
bably spoken durmg the first half of 
that year, or before February 349 n.c., 
another point of evidence may be no- 
ticed. 

At the time when the third Olyn- 
thiae was spoken, xo expedition of 
Athenian eifécns had yet been sent to 
the help of Olynthus. But we shall 
see presently, that Athenian citizcns 
were sent thither dufiug the first half of 
349 Bc. 

Indeed, it would be singular, if the 
Olynthiacs had been spoken «after the 
@pedition to Euboea, that Demosthends 
should makg no allusion in any one of 
them to that expedition, an affair of 
so inuch mement and interest, which 
kept Athens in serious agitation during 
much of the year, and was followed by 
prolonged war in that neighbouring 


a2 
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he was not Ices watchful to abate extravagant and unseasonable 
illusions of triumph in his countrymen, than to raise their spirits in 
moments of undue alarm and despondency.’ ᾿ 

“The talk which I hear about punishing Philip (says De- 
tronmorant © MOsthenés, in substance) is founded on a false basis. 
sinter The real facts of the case teach, us a very different 
Ont, Jesson.? They bid us Jook well to-our own security, that 
we be not ourselves the sullorers, and that we preserve, our allies. 
There was indeed a time—and that too within my remembrance 
not long -ago—when we might have held our own and punished 
Philip estate ; but now, pur first care must, be to pfeserve our 
own allies. Αἤὼ we have made this sure, then it will be tine to 
think of punishing others. The present juncture calls for ausions 
deliberation. Do not again commit the same error as you com- 
mitted three years ago. When Philip was besieging Hereum in 
Thrace, you passed an energetic decree to send an expedition 
against hin: presently came reports that he was sick, and that he 
was deal: this good uews made you fancy that the expedition was 
unnecessary, and you let it drop. Tf you had executed promptly 
what you ‘resolved, Philip would have been put down then, and 
would have given you no further trouble.’ 

“Those matters indeed are past, and cannot be mended, But 
T advert to them now, because the present war-crisis 15. very 
similar, and J trust you will not make the like iuistake again, If 
you do not send aid to Olynthus with all your force and means, 
you will play Philip’s game for him now, exactly as you did then. 
You have been long anxious and working to get the Olynthians 
into war with Philip. This has now happened: what choice 
remains, ¢xeept to aid them heartily and vigorously? You will 
be covered with shame, if you do not. But this is not all. Your 
own security at home requires it of you also; for there is nothing 


island. In the third Olynthia’, De- | φοβεῖσθαι' καὶ δεδιότας αὖ ἀλόγως ἂντι- 

mosthenés alludes to taking αὐτὴ against καθίστη πάλιν ἐπὶ τὸ θαρσεῖν. 

Corinth and Megara (p. 58), Would Compare the argninent of the third 

he be likely to loa the fur more πὰς  Olyuthiae by Libanius, 

portant proceedings in Muboa unno- τ Temost hi, Olynth. ii, p. 28, 29. 

ticed? Would he say nothing about Τοὺς μὲν yap Adyaus, wep) τοῦ τιμωρή- 

the grave crisis in which the decree of σασθαι Φίλιππον ὁρῶ γιγνομένους, τὰ δὲ 

Apollodorus was proposed? ‘This diffi. πράγματα εἰς τοῦτο πρυήκοντα, ὥστε 

culty disappears when we recoguise Ὁ ὅπως μὴ πεισόμεθα αὐτοὶ πρότερον κακῶς 

Olyuthiacs as anterior to the Euboic σκέψασθαι δέον. 

WAP > et ee yn he dece τοῦθ᾽ ἱκανὸν προλαβεῖν ἡμῖν 
. Thueyd, ii, 65. “Ὅποτε γοῦν αἴσθοιτό εἶναι τὴν πρώτην, ὅπως τοὺς συμμάχους 

τι αὐτοὺς παρὰ καιρὸν ὕβρει θαρσοῦντας, σώσομεν. 

λέγων κατέπλησσεν (Veriklés) εἰς τὸ ὁ Lemosth. OJyath. iii, p. 30, 
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to hinder Philip, if he conquers Olynthus, from invading Attica. 
‘The Phokians are exhausted in funds~and the Thebans ave your 
onemieg. 

“All this is superfluous, T shall be told. We have already 
resolved unanimously to succour Olynthus, and we will succour it. 
We only want you to tell us how. You will be surprised, perbaps, 
at my answer, Appjrt Nomotheta at once.’ Do not submit to- 
them any propositions for new laws, for you have laws cnough 
already—But only repeal such of thé existing laws as are hurtful 
at the prevent juncture—I mean, those which regard the Theorie 
find (1 speak ont thus plainly), and some which bear on the 
citizeus in inilitary%ervice. By the former, you hand over money, 
which ought to go to soldiers on service, in Theorie distribution 
among those who stay at home. By the latter, you let off without 
peualty those who evade serviec, and discourage those who wish to 
do their duty. When you have repealed these mischievous laws, 
and rendered it safe to proclaim salutary traths, then expect some 
one to come forward with a formal motion such as you all know to 
he required, But until you do this, expect not that any one will 
makeethese indispensable propositions on your behalf, with the 
certainty of ruin at your hands. You will find no such man; 
especially as he would only incur, unjust punishment for himself 
without any benefit to the city —while his punishment would make 
if yet more formidable to speak out upon that subject in future, 
than it is even now. Morcover, the same mcn who proposed these 
laws should also take upon them {to prepose the repeal; for it is 
not right that these men should continue to enjoy a popularity 
which is working mischief to the whole city, while the unpopularity 
of a reform beneficial to us all, falls on the head of the reforming 
mover. But while you retain this prohibition, you can neither 
tolerate that any one among you shall be powerful cnough to 
infringe a law with impunity—nor expect that any one will be 
fool enough to run with his eyes open. into punishment.” 

T lament that. my space confines me to this brief and meagre 
abstract of one of the most splendid harangucs ever courage of 


Demosthenes 


delivered—the third Olynthiae of Demosthenés. The iii iiiume 
partial advantage gained over Philip being prodigiously (hyn 
over-rated, the Athenians seemed to fancy that they had 

done enongh, and were receding from their resolution to assist 
Olynthus energetically. As on so inany other occasions, so on 


this—Demosthenés undertook to combat a prevalent scutiment 


Demosth, Olyuth. ili. p. 31, 52. 
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which be deemed unfounded and unscasonable. With . what 
courage, wisdom, and dexterity—so superior to the insulting 
sarcasms of Phokion—docs he execute this self-imposed dufy, well 
knowing its unpopularity ! 

Whether any movement was made by the Athenians in conse- 

quence of the third Olynthiac of Demosthenés, we cannot 
B.C. 350-319. : Ε ἥ reek 
“honor Uctermine. We have no ground for believing the affirm- 
aea ftom ative; while we are certain that. the specific measure 
Athens. 
which he recommenled—the sending of an aimament of 

citizens personally serving—was not at that time (before the end 
of 850 5.0.) carried into effect. At or before the commencement 
of 849 n.c., the foreign relations of Athens began to be disturbed 
by another supervening embarrassment—the revolt of Euboea. , 

After the successful expedition of 358 πιο, whereby the 
lines of Athenians had expelled the Thebans from Euboa, that 
Kubwa. ὀὠ ἰδ remained for some years in undisturbed connection 
with Athens. Chalkis, Eretria, and Oreus, its three principal 
cities, sent each a member to the synod of allies holding session at 
Athens, and paid their annual quota (seemingly five talents each) 
to the confederate fund.’ During the third quarter of 352 B.c., 
Menestratus the despot or principal citizen of Erctria is cited as a 
particularly devoted friend of Athens.’ But this state of things 
changed shortly after Philip conquered Thessaly and made himself 
master of the Pagasean Gulf (in 853 and the first half of 352 τι Ὁ). 
Ilis power was then established immediately over against Oreus 
and the northern coast of Euboea, with which island his means of 
communication became casy aud frequent. Before the date of the 
first Philippic of Demosthenés (seemingly towards the summer eof 
351 5.0} Philip had opened correspondences in Euboea, and had 
despatched thither various letters, some of which the orator reads 
in the course of that speech to the Athenian assembly. The actual 
words of the letters are not given; but from the criticism of the 
orator himself, we discern that they were highly offensive to 
Athenian feelings ; instigating the Eubeans probably to sever 
themselves from Athens, wid ators of Macedonian aid towards that 
object2 Philip’ s naval warfare also brought his cruisers to 
Gerestus in Euboea, where they captured several Athenian corn- 
ships ;* insulting even the opposite coast of Attica at Marathon, so 

1 Aschinés adv. Ktesiphont. Ὁ. 67, αὐτῷ ψηφίσασθαι, ἢ Φάνλλος ὁ Φωκεὺς, 
a Demosthenés cont. Aristokrat. p. “- Demosthenés, Philipp. i. p. 51. 


G61, φέρ', ἐὰν δὲ δὴ καὶ Mevéorparos 4 Demosthends, Philipp. i. p. 49, 
ἡμᾶς ὁ ᾿Ἐρετριεὺς ἀξιοῖ τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ 
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as to lower the reputation of Athens among her allies. Ac- 
cordingly, in each of the Kuboan cities, parties were soon formed 
aiming at the acquisition of dominion through the support of 
Philip; while for the same purpose detachments of mercenaries 
could also be procured across the western Euboun strait, out. of 
the large numbers now under arms in Phokis. 

Alou the beginning of 349 no.—while the war of Philip, 
unknown to us in its details agi ainst, the Olynthians and 4,0, a, 
Chalkidiats, was still going on, with more or less of help protare of 


from mercenaries sent by. Athens—bostilitics, probably aul from, 


Athens. 


raised by the mtrigues of Philip, broke out at Eretria in Audis sent 


fo fim under 


Fuboa. An Evettian named [παν ἢ (we do not know piotun, 
what had become of Menestratus), with a certain number uate 
of soldiers at his disposal, but opposed by enemies yet U's" 
more powerful, professed to represent Athenian interests in his city, | 
and sent to Athens to ask for aid. Demosthenés, suspecting this" 
mau to be a traitor, dissuaded compliance with the application.! 
But Plutarch had powerful friends at Athens, seemingly among 
the party of Eubulus; one of whom, Meidias, a violent personal 
enemy of Demosthenés, while advocating the grant of aid, tried 
even to get up a charge against Demosthencs, of having himself 
fomented these troubles in Euboa against the reputed philo- 
Athenian Plutarch? ΤΙ Athenian assembly determined to 
despatch a force under Phokion ; who accordingly crossed into the 
island, somewhat before the time of* the festival Anthesteria 
(February) with a body of hoplites.* The cost of fitting out 
triremes for this transport was in part defrayed by voluntary con- 
tributions from rich Athenians; several of whom, Nikératus, 
Enktemon, Euthydémus, contributed cach the outtit of one vessel.* 
A certain proportion of the horsemen of the city were sent also ; 
_yot the entire foree was not very large, as it was supposed that the 
partisans there to be found would make up the deficiency, 

This hope however turned out fallacious. After an apparently 
friendly reception and a certain stay at or near Erctria, Phokion 
found himself’ betrayed. Kallias, an ambitious leader of Chalkis, 
collected as much Eubman force as ge could, declared openly 


1 Domosthonds, De Pace, p. 58. cont. Beotum de Nomine, p, 999. 
? Demosthends cont. Meidiam, p- 550, The mention of the xdes in the latter 
see Kal τῶν ἐν Εὐβοίᾳ πραγμάτων, & passage, being the second day of the 


Πλούταρχος ὁ τούτου ξένος καὶ φίλος festival ealled Anthesteria, identifies 
διεπράξατο, ὡς ἐγὼ αἴτιός εἶμι κατε- the mouth, 
σκεύαξε, πρὸ τοῦ τὸ πρᾶγμα γενέσθαι “ 1Π)ωιπονί ποιὸ cout. Meidiam, p. 
φανερὸν διὰ Πλουτάρχου γεγονός. 566, 567. 

* Denfosthenés cont. Meidiam, p. 558; 
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against Athers, and called in Macedonian aid (probably from 
treachery Philip's commanders in the neighbouring Pagasean 
of Much Gulf); while his brother Taurosthenés hired a detach- 


of Makin ent of merecnaries out of Phokis.' The anti-A thenian 


Ateulans force thus became more formidable than Vhokion could 


in Kubea—~ 


Ficny ot fairly cope with ; while the support. yielded to him in the 
Tuuyue — jgland was Jess than he expected. + Crossing the eminence 
named Kotyleum, he took a, position near the town and hippo- 
drome of Tamyna, on high ground bordered by a ravine ; Pntarch 
still professing friendship, and encampiug with his mercenaries 
along with him.  Phokjon’s position wag, strong; yet the 
Athenians were outnumbered and beleaguered so as to occasion 
great alarm.’ Many of the slack aud disorderly soldiers deserted : 
a loss which Phokion affected to despise—though he at the sane 
time sent to Athens to make known lis difficulties and press for 
reinforcement. Meanwhile be kept on the defensive πὶ his camp, 
which the enemy marched wp to attack. Disregarding his order, , 
and acting with a deliberate treason which was accounted at 
Athens unparalleled—Platarch advanced forward out of the camp 
to meet them; but ptesently fled, drawing along with his flight 
the Athenian horse, who had also advanced in some disorder. 
Phokion with the infantry was now in the greatest danger. The 
enemy, attacking vigorously, were plucking up the palisade, and 
on the point of forcing his camp. But lis ineasures were so well 
taken, and his hoplites behaved with so much intrepidity and 
steadiness in this trying emergency, that he repelled the assailants 
with Joss, and gamed a complete victory. ‘Thallus and Nineas 
distinguished themselves by his side; Meophanés also was con- 
spicuous in partially rallying the broken horsemen; while 
Aischinés the orator, serving among the hoplites, was compli- 
mented for his bravery, and 500} to Athens to carry the first news 
of the victory.’ Phokion pursued his success, expelled Plutarch 


1 ZEschinés cont. Ktesiphont. p! 399. | easily be tempted to change their ser- 
«s+. Ταυρυσθένης, τοὺς Φωκικοὺς ξέ- vice and cross to Enbwa, by the pro- 
vous διαβιβάσας, &c, There is no ground | mise of a handsome gratuity. 
for inferring from this passMe ΝῊ] 2 Demosth. cont. Median, p. 567, 
Dohnecke, p. 20, and others), that the ἐπειδὴ δὲ πολιορκεῖσθαι τοὺς ἐν Ταμύ- 
Phokians themselves seconded Philip vars στρατιώτας ἐξηγγέλλετο, ke. 
in organising Kuban parties against Ὁ“ Adschinds, Pals, Leg. p. 300. ον ὅδ; 
Athens. The Vhokiaus were then in| cont. Ktesiphont. p. 399. ¢, 82; Plu- 
alliance with Athens, and would not be | tarch, Phokion, ¢, 13. Plutarch (the 
likely to concur in a step alike injurious | biographer) has uo clear idea of the 
and offensive to her, weelhib any good | diflereut coutests carried on in the 
to themselves, But some of the mor- | island of Eubasa, He passes, on, with- 
cenaries on service in Phokis might | out a note of transition, from this war 
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from Eretria, and captured a strong fort called Zagetra, near the 
narrowest part of the island. He released all his Greek captives, 
fearing ethat the Athenians, incensed at the recent treachery, 
* should resolve upon treating them with extreme harshness.! 
Kallias seems to have left the island and found shelter with 
Philip? ‘ 
The news brought by A®schinés, (before the Dionysiac festival) 
of the vietgry of Tamyna, relieved the Athenians from πὸ s19.: 
reat anxiety. Ou the former despatch from Phokion, Pees 


festival at 


the Senate had resolved to seud to Eubra another Mee 
armament, including the remaining half of the cavalry, 24 μος 


pee . ᾿ x e | Tosull offered 
a reinforcement of hoplites, and a’ fresh squadron of ὦ Pano- 


triremes. But the victory evabled them to dispense Ὁ Meats. 

with any immediate reimforcement, and to celebrate the Dionysiag 
festival with cheerfulness. The festival was on this year of more 
than usual notoriety. Demosthenés, serving in it as chorégus for 
his tribe the Pandionis, was brutally insulted, in the theatre and 
amid the full pomp of the ceremony, by his enemy the wealthy 
Meidias ; who, besides other outrages, struck him sevtral times 
with his fist on the head. “The insult was the more poighant, 
because Meidias at this time held the high offiee of Thpparch, or 
ove of the commanders of the horse. Tt was the practice at 
Athens to convene a publit. assembly immediately after the 
Dionysia festival, for the special purpose of receiving notifications 
and hearing complaints about matters which Lad occurred at the 
festival itself. At this special assembly Demosthenés preferred a 
complaint against Meidias for the wnwarrantable outrage offered, 
aud found warm sympathy among the people, who passed a wnanl- 


in the island (in 319-348 5.0) tu the | against Ktesiplon, which was not spoken 
sbsequent war in ΤῈ ne, till many years afterwards, 


Nothing indeed can be more obseure 
aul difficult to disentangle than the 
koquence of Eabeaan transactions. 

it is to be observed that Aischinds 
lays the blame of the treachery, whereby 


the Athenian ariny was entrapped and | 


eudangered, on Kallas of Chalkis ; 
while Demosthenés throws it on Plu- 
tarch of Eretria, Probably both Plu 
tarch and Kalhas deserve the stigina, 
But Demosthends is on this occasion 
nore worthy of credit than /Eschinés, 
sitice the harangue against. Meidias, i 
which the assertion pecurs, was delivered 
only a few months after the battle of 
Tamyne ; while the allogation of -is- 
clings ig “contained in his harangue 


1 Plntareh, Phokion, ον 15, 

2 Mechinés indeed says, that Kallias, 
having been forgiven by Athens on this 
veeasion, afterwards, gratuitously, and 
from pure hostility and ingratitude to 
Athens, went to Philip, But ΤΟ think 
| this is probably an exaggeration, The 
orator issmaking a strong pomt agamst 
Kallias, who afterwards became con 
nected with Demosthends, and ren- 
dered considerable service to Atheus in 
Kubo. 

Tho treason of Kallins and Tau. 
rosthenés ix alluded to by Deinarchus 
Fin his harangne agamst Demosthends, 
| 8. 4, 

5. Demusthenés cont. Mcidian, p. 367, 


ἢ 
1 
! 
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mous vote of censure. This procedure (called Probolé) did not by 
itself carry any punishment, but served as a sort of prajudicium, 
or finding of a true bill; enabling Demosthenés to quote the 
public as a witness to the main dact of insult, and encouraging him 
to pursue Meidias before the regular tribunals; which he did a 
few months afterwards, but was induced to accept” from Meidias 
the self-imposed fine of 80 mine before the,final passing of sentence 
by the Dikasts.' ᾿ 

From the despatches of Phokion, the treason of Plutarch of 
repay ETCtria had become manifest; so that Demosthenés 
agwnst Ye- gained eredit for his previous remarks on the impolicy of 


mosthenés 


forhaving granting the arimament.: while the triends of Plutarch— 


been absent 


tom the HTegesilaus and others of the party of Eubulus—incurred 
nattle 0 


‘tanynw— displeasure ; aud some, as it appears, were afterwards 
he goes over - 2 ὡς Ν . 
onservicoto tried,? But he was reproached*by his enemies for 
Eubora as a . . 

noptt— having been absent from the battle of Tamyne; and a 
he ig named oe ᾿ + A " . . oa 
wnator or Citizen named Euktémon, at the instigation of Meidias, 


WAS threatened an indictment against him for desertion of his 
post. Whether Demosthenés had actually gone over to Kubova, as 
a hoplite in the army of Phokion, afd obtained leave of absence to 
come back for the Dionysia—or whether he did not go at all—we 
are unable to say. In either case, his duties as choréeus for this 
year furnished a conclusive excuse ; so that Euktémon, though he 
formally hung up before the statues of the Eponymous Ierovs 
public proclamation of his intended indictment, never thought fit 
to take even the first step for bringing it to actual trial, and 
incurred legal disgrace for such non-performance of his eugage- 
ment Nevertheless the opprobrious and undeserved epithet of 


1 Fschinés cont. Ktesiph. p. 61; Meidias, The action of Demosthends 
Plutarch, Demosth. c.12. Westermann against Meidias was certainly an ἀγὼν 
and many otber critics (De Litibus τιμητός. About προβολὴ, see Meier 
quas Demosthenés oravit ipse, p. 25- and Schimann, Der Attiscbe Prozess, 
28) maintain that the discourse against p. 271. 

Meidias can never have been really ἢ Demosthenés, De Pace, p. 58; De 
spoken by Demosthenés to the Dikas- Fals. Leg. p. 434—-with the Scholion. 
tery, since if it had been spoken, he 3 Demosth, cont. Meidiam, p. “548, 
could not afterwards have entercd into ἐφ᾽ ἣ γὰρ ἐκεῖνος (Euktémon) 
the compromise. But it is surely por- ἠτίμωκεν αὑτὸν οὐκ ἐπεξελθὼν, οὐδεμιᾶς 
sible that he may have delivered the | ἔγωγ᾽ ἔτι προσδέομαι δίκης, ἀλλ᾽ ἱκανὴν 
discourse and obtained judgement in ἔχω. 

his favour; and then afterwards—when | JEschinés says that Nikodémus en- 
the second vote of the Dikasts was | tered an indictment against Demosthe- 
about to come on, for estimation of | nés for deserting his place in the ranks; 
the penalty may have accepted the | but that he was bought off by Demo- 
offer of the defendant to pay a mo- | sthenés, and refrained from bringing it 
derate fine (cotnpare Demosth. cont. before the Dikastery (Ausch, Pals, Leg. 
Nearam, p, 1348) in fear of exasperat- p, 292). 5 

ing too far the powerful friends around 
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deserter was ever afterwards put upon Demosthenés by ZEschinés 
and his other enemies; and Meidias even applied the like vitupe- 
ration ta, most of those who took part in that assembly! wherein 
the Probolé or vote of censure against him had becn passed. Not 
long after the Dionysiac festival, however, it was found necessary 
to send fresh troops, both horsemen and hoplites, to Eubcea ; 
probably to relieve elther some or all of those already serving 
there. Demosthenés on this oceasion put on his armour and 
served as a foplite in the island. Meidias also went to Argura in 
Eubeea, as commander of the horsemen; yct, when the horsemen 
were summoned to join the Athenian army, he did not jom along 
with them, but reméfned as trierarch éf a trireme the outfit of 
which he had himself defrayed? ow Jong the army stayed in 
Eubea, we do not know. It appears that Demosthenes had 
returned to Athens*by the time when the annual Senate was 
chosen in the last month of the Attic year (Skirrophorion—June) ; 
having probably by that time been relieved. Me was named (by 
the lot) among the Five Hundred Senators for the coming Attic 
year (beginning Midsummer 349 B.c.=Olymp. 107, 4) εὐ his old 
enemy Meidias in yain impugning his qualification as dhe passed 
through the Dokimasy or preliminary examination previous to 
cutering office. 

What the Athenian army? did farther in Euboa, we cannot 
make out. Phokion was recalled—we do not know when— _ustitties 
and replaced by a general named Molossus ; who is said Mee 
to have managed the war very unsuccessfully, and even “YY 8% : 
to have been made prisoner himself by the enemy.t The hostile 
parties in the island, aided by Philip, were not subdued, nor was it 
until the summer of 348 πιο. that they applied for peace. Even 
then, it appears, none was concluded, so that ‘the Euboans 
remained unfriendly to Athens until the peace with Philip in 
346 5,0, 

But while the Athenians were thus tasked for the maintenance of 
Eubea, they found it necessary to undertake more effective 
measures for the relief of Olynthus, and they thus had upon their 
hands at the same time the burthen of two wars. We know that 
they had to provide force for both Euboa and Olynthus, at once ;° 


1 Demosthenés cont. Meid. Ῥ. 577, 5 Demosthenés cont. Nexram, p. 1316. 
* Demosthenés cont. Meid. p. 558- ... . συμβάντος τῇ πόλει καιροῦ τοιού- 
367, τον καὶ πολέμου, ἐν ᾧ ἣν ἢ κρατήσασιν 
5 Demosthenés cont. Mcid. p. 554. ὑμῖν μεγίστοις τῶν "Ἑλλήνων εἶναι, καὶ 


: 4 Plutarch Phokion, ec. 14; Pausa- ἀναμφισβητήτως τά τε ὑμέτερα αὐτῶν 
hias, 1. 36, 8, κεκομίσθαι καὶ καταπεπολεμῆ Καὶ έ- 
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and that the occasion which called for these simultaneous efforts 
was one of stringent urgency. The Olynthian requisition and 
communications made themsclves so strongly felt, as to induce 
Athens to do, what Demosthenés in his three Olynthiacs had 
vainly insisted on during the preceding summer and autumn—to 
send thither a force of native Athcnians, in the first half of 849 πιο, 
Of the horsemen who had gone from Athens to Euboa under 
Meidias, to serve under Vhokion, either all, or a part, crossed by 
sea from Euboea to Olynthus, during that half-year.! "Meidias did 
not eross with them, but came back as tricrarch in his trireme 
to Athens. Now the Athenian horsemen were not merely citizens, 
but citizens of wealth and consequenve ; mortover the transport of 
them by sea was troublesome as well as costly. The sending of 
such troops implics a strenuous effort and sense of urgency on the 
part of Athens. We may farther conclude that a more numerous 
body of hoplites were sent along with the horsemen at the same 
time ; for horsemen would hardly under any cirenmstances be sent 
across sea alone ; besides which Olynthus stood most in need of 
auxiliary" hoplites, since her uative force consisted chictly of horse- 
mei and peltasts.’ 

ναι Φίλιππον - ἢ ὑστερήσασι after the battle of Tamynie, is an oc- 
τῇ βοηθείᾳ καὶ προεμένοις τοὺς currence distinct from the volyutary 
συμμάχου 5, δ ἀπορίαν χρημάτων ontrtbutions at Athens towards an 
καταλυθέντος τοῦ στρατοπέδου, τούτους , Mynthian expedition (ἐπιδόσεις εἰς 
,᾿ ἀπυλέσαι καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοι» “Ἑλλησιν ' "Ὄλυνθον. - Demosth. cont. Meidiua, 1.. 


ἀπίστους εἶναι δυκεῖν, καὶ κινδυνεύειν | 56613; Whaich contributions took place 
περὶ τῶν ὑπολυϊπεόν, περί τε Aquvov καὶ before the battle of Tamyne, aid before 


Ἴμβρου καὶ Σκύρου καὶ Χεῤῥονήσου --- | the expedition to Kubo, of which that 

καὶ μελλόντων στρατεύεσθαι rattle made part, 

ὑμῶν wmavd ype Ὶ εἴς τε Εὔβοιαν These horsemen went from Euboa 

καὶ “Orvybov— ἔγραψε ψήφισμα ἐν to Olyntlins ἐμέο. Medias returned to 

τῇ βουλῇ ᾿Απολλόδωρος βυυλεύων, Kc. “ΤΠ μην. Vint we know that he retuned 
This speech was delivered before the to Athens befure the begining of the 


Dikastery by a person named Theom- new Attic or Olympic year (Olymp. 
nestus, in support of an indietinent 107, 4, 349-548 nevi; that is, speaking 
against. Newra— perhaps six or eight approximatively, before the Ist of duly 
yeu after 49 Be. Whether Demo- 340 ne, For he was present at Athens 
sthenés was the author of the speech or and accused Demostbends in the sena- 
not, its value as evidence will uot be torial Dokimasy, or preliminary exam- 
unaterially altered. iuation, which all senators underwent 

1 Demosthen. cont, Meidiam, p. 678. before they took their seats with the 
5 . οὗτος τῶν μεθ' ἑαυτυῦ στρατευ- beginmmg of the new year (Demosth. 
σαμένων ἱππέων, OTe εἰς Ὄλυνθον cont. Meid. pp. 851) 
διέβησαν, ἐλθὼν πρὸς ὑμᾶς εἰς τὴν It seems therefore. clear that the 
ἐκκλησίαν κατηγόρει. Compare the same Athenian cxpedition—certainly horse- 
oration, Pp. θ58-- περὶ δὲ τῶν συστρατευ- men, and probably hoplites also—went 
σαμένων͵ εἰς “Apyoupay (in Buber) ἴστε to Olynthus before July 1, 349 nc. 1 
δήπου πάντες οἷα ἐδημηγύρησε παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, alluded to this expedition of Atheujan 
ὕτ᾽ ἧκεν ἐκ Χαλκίδος, κατηγορῶν citizens to Olynthus in a previous note 
καὶ φάσκων ὄνειδος ἐξελθεῖν τὴν στρατιὰν —as connected with the date of the 
ταύτην τῇ πόλει. third Oynthiac of Demosthenss. 

This transit of the Athenian horse- — * Xceuoph, Hellen.v. 2, 41 v. 3, 3-6. 
men to Olynthus, which took pluce 
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The evidence derived from the speech against Newra being 
thus corroborated by the still better evidence of the cat eftoris 


f Athens i 
speech against Meidias, we are made certain of the im- Stir nce ie: 


the si wot 
portant fact, that the first half of the year 349 5.0. was (uit 
oue in hich Atheus was driven to great public exertions ἀπ εις 


maintenance 
—cven to armaments gf native citizens—for the support μὰ αν 
of Olynthus as well asefor the maintenance of Eubora, ὅν 
What the Athenians achieved, indeed, or helped to achieve, by 
these expeditions to Olyntlus—or how long they stayed there— 
we have no information, But we may reasonably presune—though 
Philip during this year 34) b.c, probably conquered a certain 
number of the thirty-two Chalkidie towns—-that the allied forces, 
Olyuthian, Chalkidie and Athenian, contended against him with 
uo incousiderable effect, and threw back his conquest of Chaikidiké 
into the following year. After a summer's campaign in that 
peninsula, the Athenian citizens would probably come home. We 
learn that the Olynthians made prisoner a Macedonian of rank 
named Derdas, with other Macedonians attached to him. 

So extraordinary a military effort, however, made by ‘the Athe- 
nians in the first half of 849 n.e.—to recover Enbaa and Panta 


to protect Olynthus at once—naturally placed thems tn ἃς menisot 


Athens, 


state of financial embarrassment, Of this, one proof is: Motion oe 


Apollodarus 
to be found in the fact, that {Or some time ‘ier Ὁ Was not aburthe 


: ΠΣ 
sufficient money to pay the Dikasteries, which accordingly int. the 


@t little ; so that few causes were tried fdr some time— Senn 


appropiate 


for how Jong we do not know? ἀρ ο 
aa . μ ᾿ 
To meet iti part the pecuniary wants of the moment, aed 


a courageons effort was made by the senator Apollodorus, Aveons 
Ife moved a decree in the Senate, that it should be sub- 4 fined. 
mitted to the vote of the public assembly, Whether the surplus of 
revenue, over and above the ordinary aud permanent peace 
establishment of the city, should be paid to the Thedric Fund for 
the various religious festivals~or should be devoted to the pay, 
outfit, and transport of soldiers for the actual war. The Senate 
approved the motion of Apollodorus, ἀρᾷ adopted a (probouleuma) 
preliminary resolution authorising him to submit it to the public 
assembly, Under such authority, Apollodorus made the motion 
in the assembly, where also he was fully successful. ‘The assembly 
1 Theopompus, Fragin. 9155 5 ap. | ἐπορίσθη τδὶς δικαστηρίοις, εἰσῆγυν by 
Athenwun, x. p. 436; JElian, V. H. δῆλον ὅτι. This oration was spoken 
ii. Αἱ, ‘shortly after the battle of Τωμγ πω, p, 


* See Dgmosthenés, adv. Reootmn De | 999, 
Nomine, p. 999, 6... καὶ εἰ μισθὸς. 
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(without a single dissentient voice, we are told) passed a decree 
enjoming that the surplus of revenue should under the actual 
pressure of war be devoted to the pay aud other wants of soldiers. 
Notwithstanding such unanimity, however, a citizen named Ste- 
phanus impeached both the decree and its mover on the score of 
illegality, under the Graphé Paranomon. - Apollodorus was brought 
before the Dikastery, and there found guilty; mainly (accord- 
ing to his friend and relative the prosecutor of Newra) through 
suborned witnesses and false allegations foreign to the substance 
of the impeachment. When the verdict of guilty had been pro- 
nounced, Stephanus as accuser assessed the measure of punishment 
at the lange fine of fifteen talents, refusing to listen to any sup- 
plications ‘from the friends of Apolladorus, when they entreated 
him to name a lower sun. The Dikasts however, more lenicnt 
than Stephanus, were satisfied to adopt the measure of fine assessed 
by Apollodorus upon himself—one talent—which he actually 
paid. 

There can hardly be a stronger evidence both of the urgency 
The diver and poverty of the moment, than the fact, that both 
Non oF he 


Thee = Genate and people passed this decree of Apollodorus, 


pe ie That fet there is no room for doubting. But the 


gay ete additional statement—that there was not a single dis- 
atAthos, sentient, and that every one, both at the time ind after- 
wards, always pronounced the motion to have been an excellent 
one®—is probably an exaggeration. For it is not to be imagine 
that the powerful party, who habitually resisted the diversion of 
moncy from the Thedric Fund to war purposes, should have been 
wholly silent or actually concurrent on this occasion, though they 
may have been out-voted. The motion of Apollodorus was one 
which could not be*made without distinctly breaking the law, 
and rendering the mover liable to those penal consequences which 
afterwards actually fell upon him. Now, that even a majority, 
both of senate and assembly, should have overleaped this illegality, 
is a proof sufficiently remarkable how strongly the crisis pressed 
upon their minds. , 4, 

The expedition of Athenian citizens, sent to Olynthus before 
Midsummer 349 n.c., would probably ‘return after a campaign 
of two or three snouts and after having rendered some service 
against the Macedonian army. The warlike operations of Philip 


1 Demosthenés cont. Newr. p, 1346, ἀλλὰ καὶ νῦν ἔτι, ἄν πον λόγος γίγνηται, 
347. ὁμολογεῖται παρὰ πάντων, ὡς τὰ βέλτιστα 
3 Demosthenés cout. Newr. p. 1840, εἴπας ἄδικα πάθοι. 
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against the Chalkidians and Olynthians were noway relaxed. [16 
pressed the Chalkidians more and more closely throughont or gi. νην 
all the epsuing eighteen months (from Midsumiier 349 ‘Three expe- 
ditions sent 
z.c. to the early spring of 347 5.6). During the year by auens’ ‘ 


Olymp. 107, 4, if the citation from Philochorus! 4 is to be ahem 


trusted, the Athonian , despatched to their aid three ex- 3e3itne= 
peditions ; one at the” gequest of the Olynthians, who “cles 
sent envoys to pray for it—consisting of 2000 peltasts under 
Charés, in thirty ships partly manned ‘by Athenian seamen, A 
second went thither under Charidémus, at the earnest eutreaty 
of the suffering Chalkidians; consisting of 18 triremes, 4000 
peltasts and 150 hofSemen. Charidémfts, in conjunction with the 
Olyuthians, marched over Bottiwa and the peninsula of Palléné, 
laying waste the country; whether he achieved any important 
suecess, we do not know. Respecting both Charés and Cha- 
ridéimus, the anecdotes descending to us are of insolence, extortion, 
and amorous indulgences, rather than of military exploits? It is 
elear that neither the one nor the other achieved anything effectual 
against Vhilip, whose arms and corruption made terrible progress in 
Chalkidike. So grievously did the strength of the Olynthians fail, 
that they transmitted a last and most urgent appeal to Athens ; im- 
ploring the Athenians not to abandon them to ruin, but to send them 
a force of citizens in addition* to the mercenaries already there. 
The Athenians complied, despatching thither 17 triremes, 2000 
hoplites, and 800 horsemen, all under the eommand of Charés. 

To make out anything of the successive steps of this important 
war is impossible ; but we discern that during this latter us. 
portion of the Olynthian war, the efforts made by Athens (hie 


of Philip— 


were considerable. Demggthenes (in a speech six years Gear of 


afterwards) affirms that the Athenians had sent to the aie totus 

aid of Olynthus 4000 citizens, 10,000 mercenaries, and Olynthus. 

50 triremes.’ He represents the Chalkidic cities as having been 
betrayed sucecssively to Philip by corrupt and traitorous citizens. 
That the conquest was achieved greatly by the aid of corruption, 
we cannot doubt; but the orator’s language carries no accurate 
information, Mekyberna and Toréné are said to have been 


among the towns betrayed without resistance4 After Philip had 


‘ Philochorus ap. Dionys. Hal. ad year. 
Amm. p, 734, 735. Philochorus tells 5 Theopou»p. Fragm, 183-238; Athe- 
us that the Athenians nom contracted nius, xi. p. 532. 
the alliance with Olynthus ; which 3 Demosth. Fals, Leg. p, 426. 
certainly is not accurate. The alliance 4. Diodor. xvi, 52. 
had buen c€ntracted in the preceding 
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captured the thirty-two Chalkidic cities, he marched against Olyn- 
thus itself, with its confederate ucighbours—the Thracian Methoné 
and Apollonia. In forcing the passage of the river Sardon, he 
encountered such resistance that his troops wére at first repulsed ; 
and he was himself obliged to seck safety by swimming back across 
the river. Ile was morcover wounded in the eye by an Olynthian 
archer named Aster, and lost the sight or that eye completely; 
notwithstanding the skill of lis Give surge on Kritobulus. On 
arriving within forty furlongs of Olynthus, “he sent to the inhabit- 
ants a peremptory summons, intimating that cither they must 
evacuate the city, or he must leave ΔΙδουδοιία Rejecting this 
notice, they determined te defend their town to the last. A con- 
siderable portion of the last Athenian citizen-armament was still 
in the fown to aid in the de fence ;° so that the Olyuthians might 
reasonably calculate that Atheus would strain every nerve to award 
her own citizens against captivity. But their hopes were dis- 
appointed. Tlow long the siege lasted—or whether there was 
time for Athens to send farther reinforcement—we camot say. 
The Olgnthians are sud to have repulsed several assaults of 
Philip at loss; but according to Demosthenes, the philippising 
party, headed hy the venal Euthykrates and Lasthenés, brought 
about the banishment of their chief opponent Apollonidés, nullified 
all measures for cnergetic defence, and treasonably surrendered 
the city. Two defeats were sustained near its walls, and one of 
the generals of this party, having 500 cavalry under his command, 
betrayed them designedly into the hands of the invader. Olyn- 
thus, with all its inhabitants and property, at length fell into the 
hands of Philip, Is mastery of the Chalkidic peninsula thus 
became complete—towards the end of winter ὁ 348-347 nee. 
Miserable was the ruin which fell upoh this flourislfing peninsula. 
neo, The pprsons of the Olynthians—men, women, and 
Ba of'the childreu—were sold into slavery. The’wealth of the city 


ἘΙΡΟΠ ΤΆ τσ ἊΝ Mali ans of 5 is soldiers 
penens— cave to Philip the means of recompensing his soldiers 


Gr cities for the toils of the war; the city itself he is said fo have 


dike. destroyed, together with Apollonia, Methéné, Stageira, 
&c.—in all, thirty-two Challidie cities, Demosthenés, speaking 


1 Kallisthenés ap. Stobenum, ἐν vii. p. sagifta ct citra deformitatem oris cu- 
92; Plutarch, Parallel. ¢. 8; Demosth, rata, orbitate luminis” (Vliny, H. N. 
Philipp. iii, p. 117, Kritobulus could vii. 37). 
not save the sight of the eye, but he 3. Demosthenés, Philipp. iii. p. 113. 
is said to have prevented any visible 8. Aschinds, Pals. Leg. p. 30. 
disfigurement. “ Magna et Critobulo 4 Demosthends, Philipp. ili, p. 125- 
fama est, extracta Philippi regis oculo 128; Pals, Leg.p. 426; Dicdor. xvi. 53. 
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about five years afterwards, says that they were so thoroughly and 
cruclly ruined as to leave their very sites scarcely discernible.! 
Makingsevery allowance for exaggeration, we may fairly believe, that 
they were dismantled and bereft of all citizen proprietors ; that the 
buildings and visible marks of Hellenic city-life were broken up or 
left to decay ; that the remaining houses, as well as the villages 
areund, were tenanted by dependent cultivators or slaves—now 
working for the benefit of new Macedonian proprietors, in great 
part non-resident, and probably of favoured Grecian grantecs, 
also.” Though various Grecks thus received their recompense for 
services rendered to Philip, yet Demosthenés affirms that Kuthy- 
kratés and Lasthents, the traitors who had sold Olynthus, were 
not among the number; or at least that not long afterwards they 
were dismissed ygth dishonour and contempt. 

Tn this Olynthian war—ruinous to the Chalkidie Grecks, terrific 
to all other Grecks, and doubling the power of Philip — ost in- 


curred by 


Athens tuo must have incurred a serious amount of Aden mn 
the Olyn- 


expense. We find it stated loosely, that in her entire tion war, 

war against Philip from the tine of his capture of Amphipolis in 
358-357 B.c. down to the peace of 346 n.c. or shortly afterwards, 
she had expended not less than 1500 talents# On these com- 
putations no great stress is to be laid; but we may well belicve 
that her outlay was considerable. In spite of all reluctance, she 
was obliged to do something ; what she did was both too little, 
too intermittent, and done behind-time, sé as to produce no satis- 
factory result ; but nevertheless the aggregate cost, in a series of 
years, was a large one. During the latter portion of the Olynthian 
war, as far as we can judge, she really scems to have made ctlorts, 


1 Demosth, Philipp. iii. p. 117; Jus- afterwards, in his virulent speech 
tin, vii, 3, against. the philosophers, alleged that 

* Demosthenés (Fals. Leg. p. 386) Aristotle had rendered this disgraceful 
Bays, that both Philokratés and Aschi- service to Philp (Aristoklés ap. Euse- 
nés received from Philip, not only bium Prep. Ev. p, 792). Wesseling 
presents of timber and corn, but also (ad Diodor. xvi. 53) refutes the charge 
grants of productive and valuable farms iy saying that Aristotle was at that 
in the Olynthian territory. He calls | time along with Hermeias at Atar- 
some Olynthian witnesses to prove his ‘neus; a refutation not very conclu- 
assertion; but their testimony is not sive, which I am glad to be able to 
given at length. strengthen. 

ὃ Datiosth, De Chersones. p.99. The  # ‘Asschins, Fals. Leg. p. 37. ¢. 24. 
existence of these Olynthian traitors, Demosthends (Olynth. iii, p. 36) men- 
sold to Philip, proves that he could not tions the same pany of ea money 

ave needed the aid of the Stageirite as having bgen wasted els οὐδὲν δέον --- 
Enon Aristotle to indicate to him ‘ even in the early ἐν ὃ the Olynthiac 
who were the richest Olynthian citi- | war and before the Eubcean war. As 
zens, at the time when the prisoners evidences of actual amount, such state- 
were put ap for sale as slaves. The ments are of no value. 

Athenian Democharés, about forty yeprs i 
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though she had done little in the beginning. We may presume 
that the cost must have been defrayed, in part at least, by a direct 
property-tax ; for the condemnation of Apollodérus put an end to 
the proposition of taking from the Thedrie Fund.'| Means may 
also have been found of economising from the other expenses of 
the state. ' 

Though the appropriation of the Thedsie Fund to other pur- 
Theinic poses continued to be thus interdicted to any formal 


Fund—not ᾿ ᾿ δ ΤΡ ε . 
e@Ppropnated Motion, yet in the way of suggestion and insinuation it 


res was from time to time glanced at, by Demosthenes and 
“below tbe others, And whenever moncy was wanted for war, the 
Cheronew. question whether it should be taken from this source or 
from direct property-tax, was indirectly revived. The appropria- 
tion of the Theéric Fund however remained un@hanged until the 
very eve of the battle of Cheroncia. Just before that Dies Ira, 
when Philip was actually fortifying Klateia, the fund was made 
applicable to war-purposes ; the views of Demosthenes were realized, 
twelve ycars after he had begun to enforce them. 

This question about the Thesric expenditure is rarely presented 
Viewsgiven DY Modern anthors in the real way that it affected the 
resp Athenian mind. It has been sometimes treated as a 
reFund. sort of alms-giving to the poor—and sometimes as au 
expenditure by the Athenians upon their pleasures. Neither 
the one nor the other vives a full or correct view of the case ; 
each only brings out a part of the truth. 

Doubtless, the Athenian democracy cared much for the pleasures 
of the citizens. It provided for them the largest amount of refined 
and imaginative pleasures ever tasted by any community known to 
history ; pleasures essentially social and multitudinous, attaching 
the citizens to each other, rich and poor, by the strong tic of com- 
munity of enjoyment. 

But pleasure, though an usual accessory, was not the primary 
idea or predominant purpose of the Theéric expenditure. That 
expenditure was esscutially religious in its character, incurred only 
for various festivals, and devoted exclusively to the honour of 
the gods, The ancicut religion, not simply at Athens, but through- 


1 Ulpian, in his Commentary on the cient to accredit this statement. The 
first Olynthiac, tells us that after the fine inflicted by the Dikastery upou 
fine imposed upon Apollodorus, Eu- Apollodorus was lenient; we may there- 
bulus moved and carried a law, enacting | fore reasonalily doubt whether the po- 
that any future tuotion to encroach ou | pular sentiment would go along with 
the Thetvie Fund should bo punished the speaker in making the like offence 
with death, capital in future, 

The authority of Ulpian is not suffi- 
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out Greece and the coutemporary world—very different in this 
respect from the modern—included within itself and its 
manifestations ueafly the whole range of social pleasures.! 
Now the Theéric Fund was essentially the Church-Fund 
at Athens; that upon which were charged all the ex- 
penses incurred by the state in the festivals and the 
worship of the gods. The Diobely, or distribution of two 
oboli to cack present citiZen, was one pgrt of this expen- 
diture ; given in order to ensure that every citizen should 
have the opportunity of attending the festival, and doing honour to 
the god; never give, to any one who was out of Attica—because 
of course he could not attend ;? but given to all alike withithe 
country, rich or poor’ It was essential to that universal communion 
which formed a prominent feature of the festival, not less in regard 
to the god, than in regard to the city;* but it was only one 
portion of the total disbursements covered by the Theorie Fund. 
To this general religious fuud it was provided by law that the 
surplus of ordinary revenue should be paid over, after all the cost 
of the peace establishment had been defrayed. ‘There was no 
appropriation more thoroughly coming home to the common 
scutiment, more conducive as a binding force t6 the unity of the 
city, or more productive of satisfaction to each individual citizen, 
We neither know the amount of the Thedrie Fund, nor of the 
distributions connected with it. We cannot therefore say what 
proporti8n it formed of the whole peacetexpenditure—itself un- 
known also. But we cannot doubt that it was large. ‘To be 
spariug of expenditure in manifestations for the honour of the 


Tt. was the 
general fund. 
of Athets 
for religious 
festivals and 
ΟΡ]. 
istibu- 
lon one 
part of it— 
character of 
the ancient 
religions: 
festivals, 


Ὁ Among the many passages which | requirements of the pod” -- and “to 


Wustrate this association in the G 
mind, between the idca of Φ religious 
festival, and that of enjoyment— we 
anay tke the expressions of Herodotus 
about the great festival at Sparta called 
Hyakinthia. In the summer of 479 B.c., 
the Spartans were tardy in bringing 
out ther military force for the defence 
of Attica—being engaged in that fes- 
tival, Of yap Λακεδαιμόνιοι ὅρταζόν τε 
τὸν χρόνον τοῦτον, καί σφι ἣν “γακίνθια" 
περὶ πλείστου δ᾽ ἦγον τὰ τοῦ 
θεοῦ πορσύνειν (Herod. ix. 7), Pre- 
sently the Athenian envoys come to 
Sparta to complain of the delay in the 
following language—Tueis μὲν, ὦ Λακε- 
δαιμόνιοι, αὐτοῦ τῇδε μένοντες, Ὑακίν- 
θιά τε ἄγετε καὶ παίζετε, κατα- 
προδόντες τφὺς συμμάχους. 


| amuse themselves ”’—aye used in de- 
_ scription of the same festival, and almost 
ax equivalents, 

Ὁ Harpokration, v. Θεωρικά. 2... 
διένειμεν Εὔβουλος els τὴν θυσίαν, ἵνα 
πάντες ἑορτάζωσι, καὶ μηδεὶς τῶν πολι- 
τῶν ἀπολίπηται be ἀσθένειαν τῶν ἰδίων 
«es Ὅτι δὲ οὐκ ἐξῆν τοῖς ἀποδημοῦσι 
θεωρικὺν λαμβάνειν, Ὑπερίδης δεδήλωκεν 
ἐν τῷ Kat’ ᾿Αρχεστρατίδωυ. 

5. See Demosth. ady. Leocharem, p. 
1091, 1092; Plulipp. iv. p. 111, Com 
pare also Schomann, Autig. Jur. Att. 
5. 69. 

4 See the directions of the old oracles 
quoted by Demosthenés cont, Median, 
p. Sl, ἰστάναι ὡραίων Βρομίῳ χάριν 
ἄμμιγα πάντας, δα, στεφανηφορεῖν 
ἐλευθέρους καὶ δούλους, &e. 


Δοῦθ the expressions ‘to fulfil the | 
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gods, was accounted the reverse of virtue by Grecks generally ; 
Noather and the Athenians especially, whose eyes were every day 


Prac ae contemplating the glories of their acrdpolis, woudl learn 


paeestt a. different lesson ; moreover magnificent religious display 
was mp was believed to coneiliate the protection and favour of 


favs the gods! We may affirm, howcyer, upon the strongest 
expnbtue, presumptions, that this religious expenditure did ποῦ 
absorb any funds required for the other Banches of a peace esta- 
blishment. Neither naval, nor military, nor administrative exi- 
gences, were starved in order to augment. the Theoric surplus. 
Eubulus was distinguished for his excellent keeping of the docks 
andérsenals, and for his eare in replaciug the decayed triremes by 
new ones, And after all the wants of a well-mounted peace-esta- 
blishment were satisfied, no Athenian had seruple in appropriating 
what remained under the conspiring impulses of picty, pleasure, 
and social brotherhood, 

Tt is true that the Athenians might have laid up that surplus 
The annul ammually in the acropolis, fo form an accumulating war- 


surplus 


ae i ‘fuid. Such provision had been made half a century 
Deen ἀφ σαν 


mulated as a ‘before, under the full energy and imperial power of 
δι πηι 


πῖον for ‘Athenst-when she had a larger revenue, with numerous 
thens is 


hiameablo. — tribute-paying allies-~-and when Periklés presided over 
for not hav- s . . . 

ingdone so. her councils. It might have been better if she had done 
something of the same kind in the age after the Peloponnesian 
war. Perhaps if men,‘ like Periklés, or even like Demfsthenes, 
had enjoyed marked ascendency, she would have been advised 
and prevailed on to continue such a precaution. But before we 
can measure the extent of improvidence with which Athens is here 
fairly chargeable, we ought to know what was the sum thus 
expended on the festivals. What amougt of money could have 
been stored up for the contingency of war, even if all the festivals 
and all the distributions had been suppressed Ὁ. How far would it 
have been possible, in any other case than that of obvious present 
necessity, to carry cconomy into the festival-espenditure—truly 
denominated by Demadeés the cemeut of the political system *— 
without impairing in the bosom of each individual, that sentiment 


1 See the boast of Isukratés, Orat. iv. brated thon with still greater magnifi- 
(Panegyr.) 8, 40; Plato, Alkibiad. ii. cence than they are now.” 
p. 118. Xenophon (Veetigal. vi. 1), im? Plutarch, Question. Platonic. p, 
proposing some schemes for the im- 1011, ὡς ἔλεγε Δημάδης, κόλλαν dvo- 
provement of the Athenian revenue, μάζων᾽ τὰ θεωρικὰ τοῦ πολιτεύματος (er 
sets forth as one of the advantages, that roneously written θεωρητικὸς, 
“the religious festivals will be cele- 
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of communion, religious, social, and patriotic, which made the 
Athenians a City, and not a simple multiplication of units? 
These ave points on which we ought to have information, before 
we can fairly graduate our censure upon Athens for not converting 
her Thedric Fund into an accumulated capital to meet the con- 
tingency of war, Woe, ought also to ask, as matter for impartial 
comparison, how many governments, ancient or modern, have 
ever thought it requisite'to lay up during peace a stock of money 
available for war ? 

The Athenian peace-establishment maintained more ships of 
war, larger docks, and better-stored arsenal than any Asompeor 
city in Greece, besides expending fortytalents amually pA" 
upon the Horsemen of the state, and doubtless sonic- “°° 
thing farther (though we know not how much) upon the (td ase 


thon ἢν 
other descriptions of military foree. ΑἸ] this, let it be ob- takin on 
served, and the Theoric expenditure besides, was defrayed Pe. 
without direct taxation, which was reserved for the extraordinary 
cost incident to a state of war, and was held to be sufficient. to 
meet it, without any accumulated war-fund. When the war 
awainst Philip became serious, the proprietary classes wt Athens, 
those included in the schedule of assessment, were called upon to 
lofray the expense by a direct. fax, from which they had been 
quite free in time of peace. They tried to evade this burthen by 
requiring that the festival-fund should be appropriated instead ;! 
thas menacing what was dearest to the feelings of the majority of 
the citizens, The ground which they took was the same in 
principle, as if the proprietors in France or Belgium claimed to 
exempt themselves from direct taxation for the cost of a war, by 
first, taking cither all or half of the anual sum voted out of the 
budget for the maintenauce of religion? We may judge how 


1 According to the author of the ‘logous in principle, makes against the 
oration against Newra, the law gOd , Athenian proprictors, in degree; for 
actually provide, that m time of Wy, | even in time of peace one half of the 
the surplus revenue should be devoted | French revenue is raised by direct 
to warhke purposes —~ κελενόντων τῶν | taxation. Voltaire observes very justly 
νόμων, Bray πόλεμος ἢ, τὰ mepidyta; —“Liargont que le public employoit 
χρήματα τῆς διοικήσεως στρατιωτικὰ iv ces spectacles ὁθο 0 un argent sacré, 
εἶναι (p. 1546). But it secs to me, C'est pourquoi Démosthtne emploic 
that this must be a misstatement, got; tant de circonspection et tant de dé- 
up to suit the speaker's case. If the 1 tours pour cngager les Athéniens ἢ 
law had been 80, Apollodorus would | employer cet argent ἐν la guerre contre 
have committed no Wegahity in his | Philippe: c'est comme si on entrepre- 
Motion; moreover, all the fencing and ; noit en ItaNe de soudoyer des troupes 
Manwuvring of Demosthends in his first | avec le trésor do Notre Dame de Lo- 
and third Olynthiaes would have been | rette” (Voltaire, Des Divers change- 
52. no purpose, ‘mens arrivés ἂν 1 ΑΥν Tragique. Cuvres, 

“The case here put, though ana- | tom. 65. p. 73, ed, 1832, Paris), 
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strong a feeling would be raised among the Athenian public 
genevally, by ‘the: proposal of impoverishing ‘the festival expenditure 
in order to save a property-tax. Doubtless, after the preprictary 
class had borne a certain burthen of direct taxation, their com- 
plaints would become legitimate. The cost of the festivals could 
not be kept up undiminished, under severe and continued pressure 
of war. As a second and subsidiary resource, it would become 
essential to apply the whole or a part of the fund in allevi ation of 
the burthens of the war. But even if all had been so ‘applied, the 
fund could not have been large cnough to dispense with the 
necessity of a proper@-tax besides, 

We see this conflict of {nterests—between direct taxation on one 
Conflictof side and the festival-fund on thé other, as a means of 


these two 


footings at ons Se ea τς Β ᾿ ic 
Welmgeat paying for war—ranning through the Demosthenic 


Demosthe- gations, and especially marked in the fourth Philippic.' 
nés tries to 


mediate be- Unhappily the conflict served as an excuse to both 
tiveen them, 


calls tor parties, for throwing the blame on each other, and 
sacrifices: 


re starving the war; as well as for giving effect to the 
personal’ — repugnance, shared by both rich al poor, against 
pre personal military service abroad. Demosthenés sides 
with neither—tries to mediate between them—and calls for 
patriotic sacrifice from both alike. Having before him an active 
and living enemy, with the liberlics of Greece as well as of 
Athens at stake—he urges every species of sacrifice at once; 
personal service, direct ‘tax-payments, abnegation of the festivals. 
Sometimes the oue demand stands most prominent, sometimes the 
other; but oftenest of all, comes his appeal for persoual service. 
Under such military necessities, in fact, the Theéric expenditure 
became mischicvous, not merely because it absorbed the public 
money, but also because it chained the citizens to their home and 
disinclined them to active service abroad. The great charm and 
body of scutiment connected with thg festival, essentially connected 
as it was with presence in Attic? operated as a bane; at an 
exigency when one-third or one-fourth of the citizens ought to 
have been doing hard duty as soldiers on the coasts of Macedonia 
or Thrace, against an enciny who never slept. Unfortunately for 
the Athenians, they could not be convinced, by all the patriotic 


eloquence of Demosthenés, that the festivals which fed their piety 


1 Deméath. Philipp, iv, p. 141-143; | perhaps be doubted. But 1 allude to 
De Republicé Ordinanda, p. 167. Whe- ; them with confidence as Demosthenic 
ther these two orations were actually | compositions ; put together, out of De- 
delivered in their present form may | mosthenic fragments and thoughts. 
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and brightened their home-existence during peace, were unmain- 
tainable during such a war, and must be renounced for a time, if 
the libgrty and security of Athens were to be preserved. ‘The 
same want of energy which made them shrink from the hardship 
of personal service, also rendered them indisposed to so great a 
sacrifice as that of their festivals; nor indeed would it have 
availed them to spére all the cost of their festivals had their 
remissness as soldiers ‘still continued, Nothing less could have 
saved thefi, than simultaneous compliance with all the three 
requisitions urged by Demosthenés in 350 8 c.; which compliance 
ultimately came, but came too Jate, in 830-338 B.c. 


APPENDIX. 
ON THE ORDER OF THE OLYNTIAC ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES, 


Resprovina the true chronological order of these three hararfyues, dissentiont 
opinions have been transmitted from ancient times, and, still cuptinuve among 
modern critics. 

Dionysius of Halikarnassus cites the three specchex by"their initial words, but 
places them in a different chronological order from that in which they stand edited. 
He gives the second as being first in the series; the third, as second; and the 
first as third. 

It will be understood that T always speak of and describe these speeches hy tho 
order in which they stand edited ; though, as far ds 1 can judge, that order is not 
the true one, 


Edited Order τ᾿ 24 cs ce ce ne ἀρ αι te ete I, WoL. 
Order uf Dionysius ὦν ee ee ee ee τὺ TIL i, 


The greater number of modern critics defend the edited order; the main argu- 
ments for which have been ably stated in a dissertation published by Petreng in 
18.43. Dindorf, in his edition of Demosthends, places this Dissertation in front of 
L's notes to the Olynthiacs; affirming that it is conclusive, and sets the question 
at rest. Béhnecke also (Forschungen, p. 151), treats the question as no longer 
open to doubt. 

On the other hand, Flathe (Geschichte Makedoniens, p, 183-187) expresses 
himself with equal confidence in favour of the order stated by Dionysius. A 
much higher authority, Dr. Thirlwall, agrees in the same opinion ; though with 
less confidence, and with a juster appreciation of our inadequate means for settling 
the question, See the Appendix iii. to the fifth volume of his History of Greece, 
p. 512, 

Though I have not come to the same conclusion as Dr. Thirlwall, I agreo with 
him, that unqualified confidence, in any conclusion as to the order of these 
harangues, is unsuitable and not warranted by the amount of evidence, We have 
nothing to proceed upon except the internal evidence of the speeches, taken in 
conjunction with the contemporaneous history; of which we know little or no-+ 
thing frofi information in detail. 
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Onthe best judgement that I can form, I cannot adopt wholly either the edited 
order or that of ‘Dionysius, though agreeing in part with both, I concur with 
Dionysius and Dr. Thirlwall in placing the second Olynthiac first of the three. I 
coneur with the edited order in placing the third /ast, I observe, in Pr. Thirl- 
wall’s Appendix, that this arrangement has been vindicated in a Dissertation by 
Stueve. [have not seen this Dissertation ; and my own conclusion was deduced 
—even before 1 knew that it had ever been advocated elsewhere—only from an 
attentive study of the speeches. 

ΡΠ Order. 6. cee ee ee ee ee ee eee OT 


Order of Dionysius ςτὸ ee te ee ewe i UL iF 
Order of Stueve (which 1 think theymost probuble) .. .. UL, UL. 


To consider first the proper place of the second Olynthiac (I mean that which 
stands sccond in the edited order). 

The most remarkable characteristic of this oration is, that scarcely anything is 
said in it about Olynthus, Itis, fa fact, a Philippic rathef‘than an Olynthiac, This 
characteristic is not merely admitted, but strongly put forward, by Petrenz, p. 11 
—“ Quid ! quod ipsormn Olynthiorum hac quidem in causi tantum uno loco fucta 
mentio est—ut uno illo versiculo sublato, vix ex ipsi oratione, qui in caus esset 
habita, certis rationibus evinci posset.” How are we ἔν explain the absence of all 
reference to Olynthus ? According to Petrenz, itis because the orator pad already, 
in his former harangue, said all that could be necessary in respect to the wants of 
Olynthus, and the necessity of upholding that city even for the safety of Athens ; 
he might now therefore calculate that his first discourse remained impressed on 
his countrymen, and that all that waldbequired was, to combat the extraordinary 
fear of Philip which hindered them from giving effect to a resolution already taken 
to assist the @lynthiaus. 

In this hypothesis I am unable to acquiesce. Τὺ may appear natural to a reader 
of Demosthenés, who passes from the first printed discourse to the second 
without any intervening time to forget what be has just read. But it will hardly 
fit the case of a reul speaker in busy Athens. Neither Demosthenés in the 
fluctuating Athenian assembly—nor even any orator in the more fixed English 
Parliament or Aicrican Congvess— could be rash enough to calculate that a 
discourse delivered some time before had remained engraven on the minds of his 
audience, If Demosthenés had previously addressed the Athenians with so 
stroug a conviction of the distress of Olynthus, and of the motives for Athens 
to assist Olynthus, ag is embodied in the first discourse--if his speech, however 
well received, was not acted upon, so that in the course of a certain time he 
had to address them again for the same purpose—I cannot believe that he would 
allude to Olynthus only once by the by, and that he would merely dilate upon 
the general chances and conditions of the war between Athens and Philip, 
However well calculated the second Olynthiac may be “ad concitandos cxacer- 
bandosque civium animos” (to usc the wordstof Petrenz), it is not peculiarly cal- 
culated to procure aid to Olynthus. If the orator had failed to procure such 
aid by a discourse like the first Olynthiac, he would never resort to a discourse 
like the second Olynthiac to make good the deficiency ; he would repeat anew, 
and more impressively than before, the danger of Olynthus, and the danger to 
Athens herself if she suffered Olynthus to fall, This would be the way to 
accomplish his object, and at the sume time to combat the fear of Philip in the 
minds of the Athenians. 

According to my view of the subject, the omission (or mere single passing 
notice) of Ulynthus clearly slows that the wants of that city, and the urgency of 
assisting it, were not the main drift of Demosthends in the second Olynthiac. His 
main drift is, to encourage and stimulate his countrymen in their general war 
against Philip; taking in, thankfully, the new ally Olynthus, whom “hey have 
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just acquired—but taking her in only as a valuable auxiliary (ἐν προσθήκης μέρει), 
to codperate with Athens against Philip as well as to receive aid ftom Athens—not 
presenting her cither as peculiarly needing succour, or as likely, if allowed to 
perish, togexpose the vitals of Athens. 

Now a speech of this character is what I cannot satisfactorily explain, as follow- 
ing after the totally different spirit of the first Olynthiac ; but it is natural and 
explicable, if wo‘suppose it to precede the first Olynthiac. Olynthus docs not 
approach Athens at first iq formd pauperis, as if she were in danger and requiring 
aid against an overwhelining enemy, She presents herself as an equal, offering to 
cooperate against a common enemy, and tendering an alliance which the Athenians 
had hithertogought in vain, She will of cowse want aid—but she can give co- 
operation of equal value. Demosthenés advises to assist her—this comes o 
course, when her alliance is aceepted:—but he dwells more forcibly upon the 
yaluc of what she will yive to the Athenians, in the way of codperation against 
Philip. Nay, it is remagkable that the territorigl vicinity of Olynthus to Philip 
is exhibited, not as a peril to Aer which the Athenians must assist her in averting, but 
asa godsend to enable them the better to attack Philp in conjunction with her. 
Moreover Ulynthus is represented, not as apprchending any danger from P’hilip’s 
anus, but as having recent’y discovered how dangerous it is to be in alliance with 
him, Let us thank the gods (says Demosthenés at the opening of the second Olyn- 
thiac)—7d τοὺς πολεμήσοντας Φιλίππῳ γεγενῆσθαι καὶ χώραν Suopor καὶ δύναμίν 
τινα κεκτημένους, καὶ τὸ μέγιστον ἁπάντων, τὴν ὑπὲρ τοῦ πολέμου γνώμην τοιαύτην 
ἔχοντας, ὥστε τὰς πρὸς ἐκεῖνον διαλλαγὰς, πρῶτον μὲν ἀπίστους, εἶτα τῆς ἑαυτῶν 
πατρίδος νομίζειν ἀνάστασιν εἶναι, δαιμονίᾳ τινι καὶ θείᾳ παντάπασιν ἔοικεν εὐεργεσίᾳ 
(p. 18). 

The general tenor of the second Olynthiac is in harmony with this offening. 
Demosthenes looks forward to a vigorous aggressive war, carried on by Athens 
and Olynthus jointly against Philip, and he enters at large into the general chances 
of such war, noticing the vulnerabje as well as the odious points of Philip, and 
striving (as Petreng justly remarks) to ‘excite and exasperate the minds of the 
citizens,” 

Such is the first bright promise of the Olynthign alliance with Athens. But 
Athens, as usual, makes no exertious; leaving the Olynthiaus and Chalkidians to 
contend against Philip by themselves. It is presently found that he gains advan- 
tages over them; bad news come from Thrace, and probably complaining envoys 
to annouuce them. It is then that Demosthends delivers his first Olynthiac, so 
nruch inore urgent in its tone respecting Olynthus. The main topic is now— 
“Protect the Olynthians; save their confederate cities; think what will happen 
if they are ruined ; there is nothing to binder Philip in that case from marchiug 
into Attica,” The views of Densthen¢s have changed from the offensive to the 
defensive, 

1 cannot but think, therefore, that all the internal evidence of the Olynthiacs 
indicates the second as prior in point of time both to the first and to tho third. 
Stueve (as cited by Dr. Thirlwall) mentions another reason tending to the same 
conclusion. Nothing is said in the second Olynthiac gbout meddling with the 
Theorie Fund; whereas, in the first, that subject ix distinctly adverted to—and in 
the third, forcibly and repeatedly pressed, though with sufficient artifice to save 
the illegality. This is difficult to explain, asswuming the second to be posterior to 
the first ; but noway difficult, if we suppose the second to be the earliest of the 
three, and to be delfvered with the purpose which I have pointed out. 

On the other hand, this manner of handling theeThetic Fund in the third 
oration, as compared with the first, is one strong reason for believing (as Petrenz 
justly contends) that the third is posterior to the first—and‘not prior, as Dionysius 
places it. , 
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As to the third Olynthiac, its drift and purpose appear to me correctly stated in 
the argument préfixed by Libanius. It was delivered after Athens had sent some 
suceour to Olynthus, whereas both the first and the second were spoken before 
anything at all had yet been done. I think there is good ground fore following 
Libanius (as Petrenz and others do) in his statement that the third oration recog- 
nizes Athens as having done something, which the two first do not; though Dr. 
Thirlwall (p. 599) agrees with Jacobs in doubting such a distinction, The suc- 
cesses of mercenaries, reported at Athens (p. 38), must surely bave been successcs 
of mercenaries commissioned by her; and the trjpmphaut hopes noticed by 
Demostlienés as actually prevalent, are most naturally explained by supposing 
such news to have arrived. Demorthenés says no more than he ern help about 
the success actually gained, because he thinks it of no serious importance. Ho 
wishes to set before the people, as a corrective to the undue confidence prevalent, 
that all the real danger yet remained to be dealt with, 

Though Athens had done somthing, she had doue litt'e—sent no citizens—pro- 
vided no pay. This Demosthonés urges her to do without delay, and dfells upon 
the Theéric Fund as one means of obtaining money along with personal service. 
Dr, Thirlwall indeed argues that the first Olynthiac is more urgent than the third, 
in setting forth the crisis; from whence he infers that i is posterior in time, His 
argument is partly founded upon a sentence near the beginning of the first Olyn- 
thiac, wherein the safety of Athens herself is mentioned as involved—téy πραγμάτων 
ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς ἀντιληπτέον ἐστὶν, εἴπερ ὑπὲρ σωτηρίας abr ay φροντίζετε : upon which 
T may remark, that the reading αὖ τῶν is not universally adimitted. Dindorf in 
his edition reads αὐτῶν, referring it to πραγμάτων : and stating in his note that, 
αὐτῶν is the reading of the vulgate, first changed by Reiske into αὑτῶν on the 
authority ofthe Godex Bavaricus. But even if we grant that the first Olynthiac 
depicts the erisis as mgre dangerous and urgent than the third, we cannot infer that 
the first is posterior to the third. The third was delivered immediately after news 
received of success near Olynthus; Olynthjan affairs did really prosper for the 
moment and to a certain extent--thongh the amount of prosperity was greatly 
exaggerated by the public. Demosthenés sets himself to combat this exaggera- 
tion ; he passes as lightly as,he can over the recent good news, but he cannot 
avoid allowing something for them, and throwing the danger of Olynthus a little 
back into more distant contingency. At the sume time he states it in the strongest 
manner, both section 2 and*sections 9, 10. 

Without being insensible, therefore, to the fallibility of all opinions founded 
upon such imperfect evidence, I think that the true chronological order of the 
Olyuthiacs is that proposed by Stueve, Π. 1. UE. With Dionysius 1 agree so far 
as to put the second Olynthiac first ; and with the common order in yutting the 
third Olynthiac last, 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 


FROM THE CAPTURE OF OLYNTIUS TO TIE TERMINATION 
OF THE SACRED WAR BY PIOLIP, 


Tr was during the carly spring of 347 3c, as far as we can make 
out, that Olynthuy after having progiously seen the 
thirty Chalkidie cities conquered, underwent herself the 
like fate from the arms of Philip. Exile and poverty 
became the lot of such Olynthians ‘and Chalkidians ag [Human and 
could make their escape ; while the greater number of ty. 
both sexes were sold into slavery. A few painful traces present 
themselves of the diversities of suffering which befel these unhappy 
victims, Atrestidas, an Arcadian who had probably served in the 
Macedonian army, received from Philip a grant. of thirty Olypthian 
slaves, chiefly women and children, who were scen folfowing him 
in a string, as he travelled homeward through ‘the Grecian cities. 
Many young Olynthian women were bought for the purpose of 
having their persons turned to account by their new proprietors, 
Of these purchasers, one, an Athenian citizen who had exposed his 
new purchase at Athens, was tried and condemned for the pro- 
ceeding by the Dikastery.! Other ancedotes come before us, 
inaccurate probably as to names and details,’ yet illustrating the 
general hardships brought upon this once free Chalkidic popula- 
tion. 

Meanwhile the victor Philip was at the maximum of his glory. 
Tn commemoration of his conquests, he celebrated a splendid 
festival to the Olympian Zeus in Macedonia, with unbounded 


Suffering» 
of the 
Olynthians 
and Chal- 
kudhans - 


'Deinarchus cont. Demosth. p. 93; 
Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 439, 440. De- 
inosthenés asserts alsv that Olynthian 
women were given as a present by 
Philip to Philokratés (p. 386-440). 
The outrage which he imputes (p. 401) 
to Alschinés and Phrynon in Mace- 
donia, against the Olynthian woman— 
is not to be received as a fact, since it 
is indignantly demed by Aischinés (Fals. 
Leg. imt. and p. 48). Yet it is pro- 


bably but, too faithful a picture of real | 


deeds, committed by others, if not by 


Aschinés. 

2 The story of the old man of Olyn- 
thus (Seneca, Controy. v. 10) bought by 
| Parrhasfas the painter and tortured in 
| order to form a subject for a painting 
of the suffering Prometheus ταὶ more 
| than doubtful; since Parrhasius, already 
in high repute as a painter before 400 
B.c. (see Kenoph. Mem. iii. 10), ean 
thardly have been still flourishing in 
{O47 B.c. 10 discloses, however, at. least, 
one of the many forms of slave-sutferiug 
occasionally realized. 
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hospitality, and prizes of every sort, for matches and exhibitions, 
both gymnastic and poetical. His donations were munificent, as well 
to the Grecian and Macedonian officers who had served him, as to 
the eminent poets or actors who pleased his taste. Satyrus the comic 
actor, refusing all presents for himself, asked and obtaincd from 
him the release of two young women taken in Olynthus, daughters 
of his friend the Pydnzan Apollophanés, who had been one of the 
persons concerned in the death of Philip’s elder brother Alexander, 
Satyrus announced his intention not only of ensuring freedom to 
these young women, but likewise of providing portions for them 
and giving them out in marriage.’ Lhilip also found at Olynthus 
his two exiled half-brothers' who had served as ‘pretexts for the war 
—and put both of them to death.’ 

It has already been stated that Athens had sent to Olynthus 
Hfect pro-A more than one considerable reinforcement, especially 


duced at 


Athens by during the last year of the war. Though we are ignorant 
the capture © ᾿ 


aco what these expeditions achieved, or even how much was 
by the their exact force, we find reason to suspect that they were 
number of Η ἊΨ 

Athenan employed by Charés and other generals to no good 
taken nt. purpose. ‘The opponents of Charés accused him, as well 
as Deiarés and other mercenary chiefs, of having wasted the naval 
and military strength of the city in idle enterprises or rapacious 
extortions upon the traders of the’/Egean. They summed up 
1500 talents and*150 triremes thus lost to Athens, besides wide- 
spread odium incurred among the islanders by the unjust coutribu- 
tions Jevied upon them to enrich the general. In addition to this 
disgraceful ill-success, came now the fearful ruin in Olynthus and 
Chalkidiké, and the great aggrandisemeut of their enemy Philip. 
The loss of Olynthus, with the miscrable captivity of its population, 
would have been sufficient of themselves to excite powerful senti- 
ment among the Athenians. But there was a farther circumstance 
which came yet more home to their feclings. Many of their own 
citizens were serving in Olyuthus as an auxiliary garrison, and had 
now become captives along with the rest! No such calamity as 
this had befallen Athens for a century past, since the defeat of 
Tolmidés at Koroncia itt Bootia. The whole Athenian people, 
and especially the relations of the captives, weré full of agitation 
and anxiety, increased by alarming news from other quarters. ‘The 
conquest threatened the security of all the Athenian possessions in 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p, 384-401; 8 Aischinés, Fals. Leg. p. 37. ο, 24, 
Diodor, xvi, 55, « * Aischinés, Pals, Leg. p. 30, 
_ 2 dustin, viii, 3. 4 
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Lemnos, Imbros, and the Chersonese. This last peningula, especially, 
was altogether unprotected against Philip, who was even reported to 
be on his march thither; insomuch that the Athenian settlers within 
it began to forsake their propertics and transfer their families 
to Athens, Amidst the grief and apprehension which disturbed 
the Athenian mind, many special assemblies were held to discuss 
suitable remedies. What was done, we are not exactly informed. 
But it seems that no one knew where the general Charés with his 
armament was; so“that. it became necessary even for his friends in 
the assembly to echo the strong expressions of displeasure among the 
people, and to send a light vessel immediately in search of him.? 

The gravity of the crisis forced even "ubulus, and others among 
the statesinen hitherto languid in the war, to hold a more jegetic 
energetic Iangnage than before against Philip, De- ἀνα 
nouncg him new as the common enemy of Greece? “2 
they proposed missions into Peloponnesus and elsewhere !!- 
for the purpose of aninating the Grecian states into confederacy 
against. him. , Adschinés assisted strenuously mm procuring the 
adoption of this proposition, and was himself named as one of the 
envoys into Pelopomesus.' δ᾿ ΠΣ 

This able orator, immortalised as the rival of Demosthenés, has 
come before us hitherto only as a soldier in various une 
Athenian expeditious—to Phitus in Peloponnesus (868)— importance 
to the battle of Mantineia (362)—and to Euboea under art 
Phokion (349 nc.) ; in which last he hdd carned the favourable 
notice of the general, aud had been sent to Athens with the news 
of the victory at Tamyna. /Mschinés was about six years older 
than Demosthenés, but born in a much humbler and poorer station. 
Nis father Atrométus taught to boys the clements of letters ; his 
mother Glaukothea made a living by presiding over certain 
religious assemblies and rites of initiation, intended chiefly for poor 
Cocimunicants; the boy sschinés assisting both one and the 
other in a menial capacity. Such at least is the statement which 
comes to us, enriched with various degrading details, on the 
doubtful authority of his rival Demosthenés;‘ who also affirms, 
what we may accept as generally true, that Adschinés had passed 
his carly manhood partly as an actor, partly as a scribe or reader 


Ἰ Alschinds, Fals. Leg. p. 37, 4 Demosthenés affirms this at two 
3 Demosth, Fals, Leg. p. 434. καὶ ἐν | distinct times—Fals, Leg. p. 415-431; 
μὲν τῷ δήμῳ κατηρῶ (you Mubulus) | De Corona, p. 315, 
Φιλίππῳ, καὶ κατὰ τῶν παίδων ὥμννες ἢ Stechow (Vita βολίη15, p, 1-10) 
μὴν ἀπολωλέναι Φίλιππον ἂν βούλεσθαι, brings together the little which can be 
&. τὸ # made out respecting Aschinds, 


* Demosth, Fals. Leg. p. 438, 439. 
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to the officiak boards, For both functions he possessed somo 
natural advantages—an athletic frame, a powerfull voiec, a realy 


flow of unpremeditated speech. After some years passed a, 
scribe, in which he made himself useful to Eubulus and others, he 
as chosen public scribe to the assembly—acquired familiarity 
with the administrative and parliamentary bus‘ness of the city—and 
thus clevated himself by degrees to influences a speaker. In rhe- 
torical power, he seems to have been surpassed only by Demosthenés,! 
As envoy of Athens despatched under the motion of Eubulus, 
Eschinés proceeded into Peloponnesus in the: spring 
auumes οὗ $4753 others being sent at the ,same time to other 
Mien Grecian cities. Among other places, he visited Megalo- 
Arc ‘polis, where he was heard before the Arcadian collcetive 
assembly called the fen ‘Thousand. Ue addressed them in a 
strain of animated exhortation, adjuring them *to combine with 
Athens for the defence of the Iiberties of Greeee against Philip, 
and inveighing strenuously against those traitors who, in Arcadia 
as well as in other parts of Greece, sold themselves to the 
ageressor and paralysed all resistance, Le encountered however 
much" oppssition from a speaker named Hicronymus, who espoused 
the interest of Philip in the assembly : and though he professed to 
bring back some flattering hopes, jt is certain that neither in 
Arcadia, nor elsewhere in Peloponnesus, was his influence of any 
real efficacy.” The strongest fecling among the Arcadians was 
fear and dislike of Sparta, which rendered them in the main 
indifferent, if not favourable, to the Macedonian ‘successes. In 
returning from Arcadia to Athens, Aéschiués met the Arcadian 
Atrestidas, with the unhappy troop of Olyuthian slaves following ; 
a sight which so decply affected the Athenian orator, that he 
dwelt upon it afterwards in bis speech before the assembly with 
indignaut sympathy ; deploring the sad effects of Grecian dissen- 
sion, and the ruin produced by Philip's combined employment of 
arms aud corruption. 
ZEschings returned probably about the middle of the summer of 
Increasing 847 B.C. Other envoys, sent to more distant cities, re- 
despond mained out longer ; some indeed even until the ensuing 


ency and 


desire tor ἢ ἢ Ἢ Ἷ ὦ : : ᾿ 7 
eeu Winter. ‘Though it appears that some cnvoys from other 


Athens. cities were induced in return to visit Athens, yet no 


ne 31}, 


1 Dionys. Hal. De Adm. Vi Dicend, of Aischinés at this juncture is much 

Demosth. p. 1063; Cicero, Orator, ὁ, the aame, as described by his rival, and 

as admitted by himself. Jt was in 

2 Demosth, Fals. Leg. p. 244-458; @ruth among the most honoureble epochs 
Aischin. Fals, Leg. p.38. The conduct of his life. 
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sincere or hearty coéperation against Philip could be obtained in 
any part of Greece. While Philip, in the fulness of triumph, was 
celebrating his magnificent Olympic festival in Macedonia, the 
Athenians were dishearteued by finding that they could expect 
little support from independent Grecks, and were left to act only 
with their ‘own uarrew synod of allies. Hence Eubulus and 
Fschinés became earvest partisans of peace, and Demosthenés 
also scemsgto have been driven by the general despondency into 
a willingness to negotiate. The two orators, though they after- 
wards became bitter rivals, were at this juncture not very dis- 
cordant in’sentiment, On the other hang, the plilippising speakers 
at Athens licld a bolder tone than ever. As Philip found his 
ports greatly blocked up by the Athenian cruisers, heewas likely 
to profit by his existing asecndency for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing his naval Qjuipments. Now there was no place so abundautly 
supplied as Athens, with marine stores and muniments for armed 
ships. Probably there were agents or speculators taking measures 
to supply Philip with these articles, and it was against them that a 
decree of the asseinbly was now directed, adopted on the motion of 
a senator named Timarchus—to punish with death all who should 
export from Athens to Philip either arms or stores for ships of 
war! This severe decree, hgwever, was passed at the same time 


an 
Doe 


1 Domosth. Fuls, Leg. p. Ὁ This 
decree must have been proposed by 
Tinarchus either towards the close of 
Olymp. 108, 1 Mir towards the be- 
giming of the following year Olymp. 
luk, 25 that ix, not long before, or uot 
long after, Modstummer 347 το... Bat 
Which of these two dates ix to be pre- 
ferred, 1s matter of controversy, Franke 
(Prolegum, ad A8schin. cont. Tumar- 
chum, p, xxxvii-ali.) thinks that Ti- 
mma vlus was senator in Olymp. 108, 1 
--and proposed the decree then; he 
supposes the oration of A‘schings to 
have been delivered in the beginumg 
of Olymp. 108, $—and that the ex- 
pression (p. 11) announcing Timarelius 
as having been senator ‘the year be- 
fre” (πέρυσιν), is to be construed 
loosely as signifying “the year but one 
before.” 

Mr. Clinton, Bogekh, and Wester- 
hlann, suppose the oration of Adschinds 
Against Timarchus to have been de- 
livered in Olymp. 108,4—not m Olymp. 
108,93. On that supposition, if we 
take the word πέρυσιν in its usual 
Scuse, Timarchus was senator in 108, 3. 


Now it is certain that he did not pro- 
pose the “decree forbidding the esport 
of naval stores to Phihp, at a date go 
late ay 108, 33 beeanse the peace with 
Pluhp was coucluded in Hlaphebolion 
Olymp, 108, 2 (March 46 b.0.). But 
the supposition might be admissible, 
{that Timarchus was senator in two 
different years both au Olymp, 108, 1, 
and in Olymp. 108, 3 (not in two con- 
sveutive years). ΠῚ that case, the sena- 
toual year of ‘Tnmuchus, to which 
Adschinés alludes (cont. Tumarch. p, 11) 
would be Olymp. 108. J; while the 
other senatorial year in which Timarchus 
moved the decree prohibiting export, 
would be Olymp. lug, 1, 

Nevertheless, [agree with the views 
(of Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 204), 
who thinks that the oration was de- 
livered Olymp. 108, J—and that Ti- 
murehus had been senator and had 
proposed the decree prohibiting export 
of stores to Philip, in the year pre- 
| ceditig—that is, Olymp. 108, Ὁ; at the 
‘beginning of the year --- Midsummer 
347 B.C, 
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that the disposition towards peace, if peace were attainable, was 
on the increase at Athens. 

Some months before the capture of Olynthus, ideas of peace had 
already been started, partly through the indirect overturcs 


Indirect 

fw pee Of Philip himself. During the summer of 348 n.c., 
heween the Eubmans had tried to negotiate an accommodation 
Philp even with Athens; the contest in Eubwa, though we know no 
binstins Particulars of it, having never wholly ceased for the last 
fe kubeans year and a half. Nor does it appear that any peace was 
&e. even now concluded ; for Euboea is spoken of as under 


the dependence of Philip during the ensuing year.' The Eubooan 
envoys, however, intimated that Philip had desired them to com- 
municate #om him a wish to finish the war and conclude peace 
with Athens? Though Philip had at this time conquered the 
larger portion of Chalkidiké, and was proceedifig successfully 
against the remainder, it was still his interest to detach Athens 
from the.war, if he could. Her manner of carrying on war was 
indeed faint and slack ; yet she did him much harm at sea, and 
she was the only city competent to organise an extensive Grecian 
conféderaty against him; which, though it had not yet been 
brought about, was at least a possible contingency under her 
presidency. 

An Athenian of influence named Phrynon had been captured by 
, Philip’s cruisers, during the truce of the Olympic festival in 048 
B.c.: after a certain deténtion, he procured from home the required 
ransom and obtained his release. On returning®to Athens, he 
had sufficient credit to prevail on the public assembly to send 
another citizen along with him, as public envoy from the city to 
Philip; in order to aid him in getting back his ransom, which he 
alleged to have been wrongfully demanded from one captured 
during the holy truce. Though this seems a strange procecding 
during mid-war,’ yet the Athenian public took up the case with 


1 Demosth, Fals. Leg. p, 348-445. 

2 Aischin. Fala. Leg. p. 29, 

3 There is more than one singularity 
n the narrative given by A‘schinds 
about Phrynon, The complaint of 
Phrynon implies an assumption, that 
the Ulympic truce suspended the opora- 
tions of war everywhere throughout 
Greece, between belligerent Greeks. But 
such was not the maxim’ recognised 
or acted on; so far ag we know the 
operations of warfare. Voomel (Proleg, 
ad Demosth. De Pace, p. 246), fecling 
this difficulty, understands the Olympic 
truce, here mentioned, to refer to the 


Olympic festival celebrated by Philip 
himself in Macedonia, in the spring or 
summer of 347 πιο, This would re- 
move the difficulty about the effect of 
the truce; for Philip of course would 
respect his own proclaimed truce. Dut 
it is liable to another objection; that 
4Eschinés plainly indicates the capture 
of Phrynon to have been anterior to 
the fall of Olyuthus. Besides, Aischinés 
would hardly use the words ἐν ταῖς 
᾿᾽Ολυμπικαῖς σπονδαῖς, without any spe- 
cial addition, to signify the Maccd&nian 
games, 
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Crap, LAX XTX. 


sympathy ; Ktesiphon was named envoy, and went with Phrynon 
to Philip, whom they must have found engaged in the war against 
Olynthus, Being received in the most courteous manner, they not 
only obtained restitution of the ransom, but were completely won 
over by Philip. With his usual good policy, he had seized the 
opportunity of gaining, (we may properly say, of bribing, since the 
restoration of ransom «was substautially a bribe) two powerful 
Athenian @tizens, whom he now sent, back to Athens as his pro- 
nounced partisans. 

Phrynon and Ktesiphon, on their return, expatiated warmly on 
the generosity of Philip, and reported much about his pus propo 


: : |. : 
flattering expressions towards Athens, aud his reluctance Τὴ Ἰιαμο 
fo coutinne the war against her. The public assembly pions 


being favourably disposed, a citizen named Philokratés, {fine 


who now comes before us for the first time, proposed a © Athen. 
decree, granting to Philip leave to send a herald and envoys, 
if he chose, to treat for peace ; which was what Philip was anxious 
to do, according to the allegation of Ktesiphon. The decree was 
passed unanimously in the assembly, but the mover Philokratés 
was impeached some time afterwards before the Dikastify, as for 
an illegal proposition, by a citizen named Lykinus. On the cause 
coming to trial, the Dikastery pronounced an acquittal so trium- 
phant, that Lykinus did not even obtain the fifth part of the 
suffrages, Philokragés being so sick as to he unable to do justice 
to his own case, Demosthenés stood forwafd as his supporter, and 
made a long speech in his favour.’ 

The motion of Philokratés determincd nothing positive, and 
only made an opening ; of which, however, it did not suit Philip’s 

. 


1 Axchinés, Fals. Leg. p. 30. ¢. 7; that he (Demosthents} was at that 
cont, Ktesiph. Ὁ. 63. Our knowledge | time hoth a partisan of peace with 
of these events Is derived almost wholly | Thilip, and a friend of Philokratés to 
from one, or other, or both, of the } whom he afterwards became so bitterly 


two rival orators, in their speeches 
delivered four or five years afterwards, 
ou the trial De Falsi Legatione, De- 
mosthenés geeks to prove that before 
the embassy to Macedonia, in which 
he and AEschings were jointly concerned 
--ZExchings was eager for continued 
War against Philip, and only became 
@he partisan of Philip during and after 
the embassy. οἰ πῶς does not deny 
that he made efforts at that juncture 
to get up more effective war against 
Philip; nor is the fact at all dishonour- 
able to him, On the other hand, he 
teks to prove against Demosthenés, 


VOL. VIEL 


, opposed, For this purpose AEschindés 
adverts to the motion of Philokratés 
about permitting Philip t6 send envoys 
to Athens—and the speech of Demo- 
| sthenés in the Dikastery in favour of 
* Philokratés. 

It would prove nothing disereditable 
to Demosthends if both these allegations 
were held to be correct. The motion 
of Philokratép was altogether indetinite, 
pledging Athens to nothing; and De- 
mnosthenés might well think it unrea- 
sonable to impeach a statesman for such 
a motion, 
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purpose to avail himself, But we see that ideas of peace had 
ἩΠνοὶ poe heen thrown out by some persons at Athens, even during 
w diced upon 


he wings the last montlis of the Olynthian war, and while a body 
ol we! Ce 


nunsty of Athenian citizens, were actually assisting Olynthus 
their pumer- . S208 sae : 

wis eaptive against the besieging force of Philip. Presently arrived 
ea ne the terrible news of the fall of Olynthus, and of the cap- 
oyna. tivity of the Athcnian citizens in garrison there. While 
thts great alarm (as has been already stated) gave birth to new 
inissions for anti-Macedonian alliances, it enlisted on the side of 
peace all the friends of those captives whose lives were now in 
Philip’s hands. ‘The sorrow thus dircetly inflicted on many private 
families, together with the force of individual sympathy widely 
diffused aggpng the citizens, operated powerfully upon the decisiors 
of the piblic assembly. A century before, the Athenians had 
relinquished all their acquisitions in Buwotia, in order to recover 
their captives taken in the defeat of Tolmidés at. Koroncia ; and 
during the Peloponnesian war, the policy of the Spartans lad 
been chiefly guided for three or four years by the anxiety to ensure 
the restoration of the captives of Sphakteria. Moreover, several 
Athenians of personal cousequence were taken at Olynthus ; 
among them, Eukratus and Latroklés. Shortly after the news 
arrived, the relatives of these two men, presenting themselves 
before the assembly in the solemn guise of supplianty, deposited 
an olive branch on the altar hard by, andgfntreated that care 
inight be had for the saiety of their captive kingwen.' Tus touch- 
ing appeal, echoed as it would be by the cries of so many other 
citizens in the like distress, called forth unanimous sympathy 
in the assembly. Both Philokratés and Demosthenés spoke in 
favour of it; Demosthenés probably, as having becu a strenuous 
advocate of the war, was the more anxious to show that he was 
keenly alive to so much individual suffering. Tt was resolved to 
open indirect negotiations with Philip for the release of the 


1 Mxchinés, Fala. Leg. p. 80. ον. 8. Diodorus (Xen. Hell. 1. 7, 8; Diodor, 
“Grd δὲ τοὺς αὐτοὺς χρόνους "Ολυνθος xiii, 101) after the battle of Arginuse, 
ἥλω, καὶ πολλοὶ τῶν ὑμετέρων eyxure- when the relatives of the warriurs who 
λήφθησαν πολιτῶν, ὧν ἣν ᾿Ιατρυκλὴς καὶ hal perished on board of the foundered 
Evxparos. Ὑπὲρ δὲ τούτων ἱκετηρίαν ships, presented thoiselves before the 
θέντες οἱ οἰκεῖοι, ἐδέοντο ὑμῶν ἐπιμέλειαν assembly with shaven heads and in 
ποιήσασθαι" παρελθόντες δ᾽ αὐτυῖς συνη- mourning garb. Compare also, abou 
γόρουν Φιλοκράτης καὶ Δημυσθένης, ἀλλ᾽ prexentinents of solemn supplication to 
οὐκ Αἰσχίνης, ᾿ the assembly, Demosthendés, De Corona, 

To illustrate the effuct of this iu- p. 262—with the note of Dissen; and 
pressive evremony npon the Athenian Alschinés contra Timarchum, p. 9, 6. 
assembly, we may recall the memorable 13, 
scone mentioned by Xenophon and 
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-aptives, through some of the great tragic and comi¢ actors ; who, 
travelling in the exercise of their profession to every city in Greece, 
wore evérywhere regarded in some sort as privileged persons. 
One of these, Neoptolemus,! ha@already availed himself of his 
favoured profession aud liberty of transit to assist in Philip’s 
intrigues and corréspSudences at Athens; another, Aristodemus, 
was also in good esteent with Philip ; both were probably going to 
Macedouiaeto take part in the splendid Olympic festival there 
preparing. They were charged to make application, and take the 
best steps in their power, for the safety or release of the captives 

It would appear that these acters were by no means expeditious 


in the performance of their mission. They pron ne af. 
spent some time in their professional avocations in Mack, Mevien of 


Arintodemus: 
Jrom the 
Athens 
to Philip, on 
the subject 
of the cap. 
tives, Fae 


donia ; and Aristodemus, uot being ἃ respousible envoy, 
delayed some time even after his retwn before he made 
any report. That his mission had not been wholly 
fruitless, however, became presently evident from the 


᾿ τ τῇ Ἂ ἌΝ vourable 
arrival of the captive Iatroklés, whom Philip had released dinpotons 

- . reported 
without ransom. The Senate then summoned Aristo- jjromePhilip. 


demus before them, inviting him to make a general report of lus 
proceedings ; which he did, first before the Senate—next before 
the public assembly. Ie affiwned that Philip had entertained his 
propositions kindly, and that he was in the best dispositions to- 
wards Athens ; degrous not only to be at peace with her, but even 
to be admitted as her ally. Demosthenés, then a senator, moved 
ἃ vote of thanks and a wreath to Aristodemus.? 

This report, as far as we can make out, appears to have been 
made about September or October 347 n.c.; Alschings, 
and the other roving commissioners sent out by Athens 
to raise up anti-Macedonian combinations, had returned with 
nothing but disheartening announcement. of refusal or lukewarm- 
ness. And there occurred also about the same time in Phokis aud 
Thermopyle, other events of grave augury to Athens, showing 
that the Sacred War aud the contest between the Lhokians aud 


B.C. 347, 


1 Demosth. De Pace, Ρ. 68. 

3. dxchings (Fals, Leg. p. 30. ¢ 8) 
mentions only Aristodemus. But from 
Yarlous passages in the oration of 
Demosthenés (De Fals. Leg. p. 344, 


346, 371, 443), we gather that the actor | 


Neoptolanus must have been con- 
Joined with him; perhaps also the 
Athenian Ktesiphon, though this is less 
cerlain, emoxthenés mentions Ari- 


stodenus again, in the speech De Co- | 


| rond (p, 232) as the first originatur of 
: the peace. 

| Demosthenés (De Pace, p. 58) had, 
‘even before this, denounced Neoptole- 
| mus as playing a corrupt game for the 
purposes of Philip at Athens. Soon 
after the peace, Nevptolemus gold up 
all his property at Athens, and went to 
reside m Macedonia. 


3. Mschiu. Fals. Leg. p. 30. ¢ 8, 
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Thebans was‘turning—as all events had turned for the last ten 
years—to the farther agerandisement of Philip. 

During the preceding two years, the Phokians, now ufider the 
Course of — command of Phalak@® in place of Phayllus, had main- 


the Sacred 


he te tained their position against Thebes—had kept posses- 
clineand sion of the Basotian towns Orchoim@nus, Koroncia, and 


nt ὡς Korsia—and were still masters of Alponus, Thronium, 
hisensious and Nikeea, as well as of the important passtof Thermo- 
tiemsetves, pyla adjoining But though on the whole successful in 
regard to Thebes, they had fallen into dissension among them- 
selves. ‘The mercenary force, uecessary to their defence, could 
only be maintained by continued appropriation of the Delphian 
treasures ;#in appropriation becoming from year to year both less 
lucrative and more odious. By successive spoliation of gold and 
silver ornaments, the temple is said to have been stripped of 
10,000 talents (= about 2,300,0002), all its available wealth ; so 
that the Phokian leaders were now reduced to dig for an un- 
authenticated treasure, supposed (on the faith of a verse in the 
Tiiad, as, well as on other grounds of surmise) to lie concealed 
beneath its stone floor. Their scarch however was not only un- 
suecessful, but arrested, as we are told, by violent carthquakes, 
significant of the anger of Apollo.? « 

As the Delphiau treasure became less and less, so the means of 
Party op-  Vhalwkus to pay troops and maintwin ascendency de- 


ree, clined. While the forcign mercenaries relaxed in their 


ὧι fhekis |, Obedience, his opponents in Phokis manifested inercased 
isdeposed animosity agaiust his coutinued sacrilege, So greatly 


tiuesto did these opponents increase in power, that they deposed 


mopyly — Phalakus, elected Deinokratés with two others in his 
mereenaries. place, aud instituted a strict inquiry into the antecedent 
appropriation of the Delphian treasure. Gross peculation was 
found to have been committed for the profit of individual leaders, 
esftcially one named Philon ; who, on being seized and put to the 
torture, disclosed the names of several accomplices. These men 
were tried, compelled to refund, and ultimately put to death. 
Phalekus however still retained his ascendency over the merce- 
narics, about 8000 in number, so as to hold Thermopyle and the 


places adjacent, and even presently to be re-appointed general.! 


1 Diodor, xvi. 58; Demosth. Fals. 3. Diodor. xvi. 56, 57. 
Teg. p. 885-387; Aischinés, Vals, Leg. _ 4 Aischin. Fals. Leg. p. 62. ον 41; 
p. 45. ο. 41. Diodor. xvi. ὅ9, Φάλαικον, πάλιν τῆς 
2 Diodor, xvi. 56. στρατηγίας ἠξιωμένον, &e, 
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Such intestine dispute, combined with the gradual exhaustion of 
the temple-funds, sensibly diminished the power of the 
Phokiaas. Yet they still remained too strong for their 
encmies the Thebans; who, deprived of Orchomenus 
and Koroneia, impoverished by military efforts of nine 
years, and unable to sterminate the contest by their own 
foree, resolved to invoke forcign aid. An opportunity might 
perhaps kave becn obtained for closing the war by some com- 
promise, if it had been possible now to bring about an accommoda- 
tion between Thebes and Athens ; which some of the philo-The- 
ban orators (Dempsthenés seemingly, among them) attempted, 
under the prevalent uneasiness about Philip But the adverse 
sentiments in both cities, especially in Thebes, were found in- 
vincible ; and the Thebans, little anticipating consequences, de- 
termined to invoke the ruinous intervention of the conqueror of 
Olynthus. The Thessalians, already valuable allies of Philip, 
joined them in soliciting him to crush the Phokians, and to restore 
the ancient Thessalian privilege of the Pylea (or regular yearly 
Amphiktyonic mecting at Thermopyla#) which the Phokians had 
suppressed during the last ten years. This joint prafer Tor in- 
tervention was preferred in the name of the Delpbian god, in- 
vesting Philip with the august character of champion of the 
Amphiktyonic assembly, to rescne the Delphian temple from its 
sacrilegious plunderers. 

The king of Macedon, with his pas? conquests and his well- 
known spirit of aggressive enterprise, was now a sort of cree ‘is 
present Deity, ready to lend force to all the selfish Mosins— 
anbition, or blind fear and antipathy, prevalent among 
the discontented fractions of the Iellenic world. While 


Phokian 
yarties in- 
his intrigues had precured numerous partisans even in the 
eeutre of Peloponnesus—as /Kschinés, on return? from pric tha. 
lekus repels 
The application of the Thebans to Philip excited much alarm 
mm Phokis. A Macedonian army under Parmenio did actually 


B.C. 347, 

The Thebans 
invoke the 
aid of 

Philip to 

pat down 
the Phokians, 


vites the 
Athenians 
to occupy 
Thermo- 
his mission, had denounced, not having yet himself tem. 
enlisted in the number—he was now furnished with a piousspre- 
tence, and invited by powerful cities, to penetrate ito the heart 
of Grecee, within its last line of common defence, Thermopyla. 


᾿ Hschinés cont. Ktesiph. p. 73. ὁ. 
44; Demosth. De Corona, p. 231. 
Demosthents, in his oration De Coron’, 
spoken many years after the facts, 
attirms thf contingency of alliance be- 


tween Athens and Thebes at this junc- 
ture, as having been much more pro- 
bable than he ventures to state it in the 
earlier speech De Falsé Legatione, 
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enter Thessaly;—where we find them, three months later, besiegmg 
Ifalus.!. Reports seem to have been spread, about September 
347 xc, that the Macedonians were about to march ta Ther- 
mopyle ; upon which the Phokians took alarm, and scent envoys to 
Athens as well as to Sparta, entreating aid to enable them to hold 
the pass, and offering to deliver up the three important towns 
near it—Alponus, Thronium, and Nika, So much were the 
Athenians alarmed by the message, that they not only ordered 
Vroxenus, their general at Oreus, to take immediate possession of 
the pass, but also passed a decree to equip fifty triremes, and to 
send forth their military citizcus under thirty years of age, with 
an energy like that displayed when they checked Philip before at 
the same place. But it appears that the application had been 
made by the party in Phokis opposed to ΤΠ Πα] καθ, So vehemently 
did that chief resent the proceeding, that he threw the Phokian 
envoys into prison on their return; refusing to admit either 
Proxenus or Archidamus into possession of Thermopyla, and even 
dismissing without recognition the Athenian heralds, who came im 
their reeular rounds to proclaim the solemn truce of the Eleu- 
sinian*aysicrics.” This proceeding on the part of Phalakus was 
dictated seemingly by jealousy of Athens and Sparta, and by fear 
that they would support the party opposed to him in Phokis. It 
could not have originated (as Aesclimés alleges) in superior con- 
fidence and liking towards Philip; for if Phalwkus had entertained 
such sentiments, he migltt have admitted the Macedonian troops 
at once; which he did not do until ten months later, under the 
greatest pressure of circumstances. 

Such insulting repudiation of the aid tendered by Proxenus at 
Thermopyle, combined with the distracted state of parties in 
Phekis, menaced Athens with a new embarrassment. ‘Though 

1 Demosth. ie tee, p. 892, the following month Elaphebolion 

2 Aischinés, Pals. Leg. p. 46. ¢ 41. (March), on the ground of some other 
It ΓΝ notice οἵ the μυστηριωτίδες | words of Adschinés, intimating: “that 
σποϑαὶ which serves as indication of the news reached Athens while the 
time for the event. The Eleusinian Athenians were deliberating about the 


inysteries were celebrated in the month peace.” Dehnecke too, supposes that 
Boédromion (September). These events the mysterics here alluded to are the 


took place in September $47 1.0. 
Olymp, 108, 2—the archonship of The- 
mistoklés at Athens. There is also a 
farther indication of time given by 
Aischinés; that the event happened 
before he was nominated euvoy—mply 
ἐμὲ χειροτονηθῆναι πρεσβευτήν (p. 46. 
c.41). This refutes the supposition of 
Vwmel (Proleg. ad Demosth. De Pace, 
Ῥ. 255), who refers the proceeding to 


lesser mystcrics, celebrated in Anthes- 
terion—not the greater, which belong 
to Boédromion, ‘This supposition ap- 
pears to me improbablé and unneces- 
sary. We tay reasonably believe that 
there were many discussions on the 
peace at Athens, before the envoys were 
actually nominated. Some of those de- 
bates may well have taken place in the 
month Boédromion. 
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Phaleckus still held the pass, his conduct had been Wich as to raize 
doubts whether he might not treat separately with Philip. κα 47. 
Here was another circumstance operating on Athens— yest. 
besides the refusal of cobperation from other Greeks and Wyte 
the danger of her captives at Olynthus-—to dishearten mccoy 
her in the prosecution of the war, and to strengthen the aan 
case of those who advocated peace. Tt was a circum- Tb mepyle. 
stance thamore weighty because it really involved the question 
of safety or exposure to her own territory, through the gpening 
of the pass of Thermopyle. It was here that she was now 
under the necessity of keeping watch; being thrown on the 
defensive for her own security at home—not, as before, stretching 
out a long arm for the protection of distant possessions such as 
the Chersonese, or distant allies such as the Olynthians. So 
speedily had the predictions of Demosthenés been realized, that if 
the Athenians refused to carry on strenuous war against Philip ou 
his coast, they would bring upon themselves the graver evil of 
having to resist him on or near their own frontier. 

The maintenance of freedom in the Hellenic world against the 
extra-Ilellenic invader, now turned once more upon thedp ence 
pass of Thermopylae ; as it had turned 158 years before, nem nin 
during the onward march of the Persian Xerxes. Mine? 

To Philip, that pass was of incalculable importance. ype 
Tt was his only road into Greece ; it could not be foreed rete ana 
by any land-army ; while at sea the Athtnian flect was te Alwns. 
stronger than his. In spite of the general remissness of Athens 
in warlike undertakings, she had now twice manifested her readi- 
ness for a vigorous effort to maintain Thermopyle against him. 
To become master of the position, it was necessary that he should 
disarm Athens by concluding peace—keep her in-ignorance or 
delusion as to his real purposes—prevent her from conceiving 
alarm or sending aid to 'Thermopyla—and then overawe or buy 
off the isolated Phokians. [ow ably and cunningly his diplomacy 
was managed for this purpose, will presently appear.! 


Tt is at this juncture, in trying to | interest of Athens in the second of his 
make out the diplomatic transactions | three embassies to Philip (in G46 pc.) 


between Athens and Philip, from the 
suminer of 347 to that of 346 B.c.— 
that we find ourselves plunged amidst 
the contradictury assertions of the two 
rival orators—Demosthenés and Aischi- 
nés; with very little of geuuino his- 
torical authority to control them. In 
345-342 gc, Demosthenés impeached 
AUschinés for corrupt betrayal of the 


The long harangue (De Falst Lega- 
tiope), still remaming, wherein his 
charge stands embodied, enters into 
copious details respecting the peace 
with its ‘immediate antecedents and 
consequents. We possess also the 
speech delivered by Adschinés,*in his 
own defence, aud in counter-accusation 
of Demosthenés; a speech going over 
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On the othr hand, to Athens, to Sparta, and to the general 
cause of Pan-Hellenic mdependence, it was of capital moment 
that Philip should be kept on the outside of Thermopyla. And 
here Athens had more at stake than the rest; since not merely 
her influence abroad, but the safety of her own city and territory 
against invasion, was involved in the question. The Thebans had 
already invited the presence of Philip, himself always ready even 
without invitation, to come within the pass ; it was the fipst mterest, 
as well as the first duty, of “Athens, to counterwork them, and to 
keep Him out. With tolerable prudence, her guarantee of the 
pass might have been made effective ; but, we shall find her 
measures ending only in shame and disappointment, through the 
flagrant improvidence, and apparent corruption, of her own nego- 
tiators. 

The increasing discouragement as to war, and yearning for 
peace, “which prevailed at Athens durmg the summer 
and autumn of 347 nc, has been already described. 
We may be sure that the friends of the captives taken 
at Olynthus would be importunaté in demanding peace, 

@pecause there was no other way of procuring their 
release ; since Philip did uot choose to exchange them 
for money, reser ving them as an item in political negotiation. At 
length, about the month of November, the public assembly decreed 
that envoys should be sent to Philip to ascertain on what condi- 
tions peace could be made; ten Athenian envoys, and one from 


BO, 347. 


Motion of 
Philokratés 
in the Athe- 
ian as+ 
sembly—to 
send enyovg 
to Pinhp * 
for peace. 


the same grotind, suitably to his own 
purpose and point of view. 
we have the two speeches, delivered 
several years later (in 330 B.c.), of 
Aschinés in prosecuting Ktesiphon, 
and of Demosthenés in defending him; 
whercin the conduct of Demosthenés as 
to the peaco of 910 1,6. again becomes 
matter of controversy, All these ha- 
rangues are interesting, not merely as 
eloquent compositions, but also from 
the striking Mucins which they 
impart of the living sentiment and 
controversy of the time. But when 
wo try to extract from them real and 
authentic matter of history, they be- 
come painfully embarrassing; so glaring 
are the contradictions not ouly be- 
tween the two rivals, but also between 
the carlier and later discoutses of the 
same orator himself, eapecially Alschi- 
nds; so evident is ‘the spirit of per- 
version, 80 unscrupulous are the mani- 
festations of hostile feoling on both 


Lastly, | 


sides. We ean place little faith in the 
allegations of either orator against the 
other, except where some collateral 
grounds of fact or probability can be 
adduced in confirmation, But the alle- 
gations of cach as to matters which do 
not make against the other, are valu- 
able; even the misreprescntations, since 
we have them on both sides, will 
sometimes afford thutual correction : 
and we shall often find it practicable 
to detect a basis of real matter of fact 
which one or both may seek to pervert, 
but which neither can venture to set 
aside, or can keep wholly out of sight. 
It is indeed deeply to be lamented 
that we know hittle of the history ex- 
cept 80 much as it suits the one or the 
other of these rival orators, cach ani- 
mated by purposes totally at variance 
with that of the historian, to make 
known either by direct notice or oblique 
allusion. t 
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the synod of confederate allies, sitting at Athens. Whe mover of 
the decree was Philokratés, the sane who had moved the previous 
deerce permitting Philip to send envoys if he chose, Of this per- 
mission Philip had not availed himself, in spite of all that the 
philippisers at Athens had alleged about his anxicty for peace and 
alliance with the citys It suited his purpose to have the negotia- 
tions carried on in Masedonia, where he could act better upon the 
individnalpegotiators of Athens. | 

The decree having been passed in the assembly, ten envoys 
were chosen—Philokrates, Demosthenés, Aischines, Kte- Ten le : 
siplion, Phrynon, Tatroklés, Derkyllus, imqp, Nausi- ant Dee 
klés, and Aristodemus the actor. Aglaokreon of Tenedos ana Aiscti- 
was selected to accompany them, as representative of the than. 
allied synod. Of these envoys, Ktesiphon, Phrynon, and Tatroklés 
had already been gained over as partisans by Philip, while in 
Macedonia; moreover Aristodemus was a person to whom, in his 
histrionic profession, the favour of Philip was more valuable than 
the interests of Athens. /lsehinés was proposed by Nausiklés ; 
Demosthenés, by PhifSkratés the mover.’ Though Demosthenés 
had been before so carnest in advocating vigorous pros&cfion of 
the war, it does not appear that he was now adverse to the opening 
of negotiations. Had he been ever so adverse, he would probably 
have failed in obtaining even a hearing, in the existing temper of 
the public mind. He thought indeed that Athens inflicted so 
much damage on her enemy by ruining the Macedonian maritime 
commerce, that she was not under the necessity of submitting to 
peace on bad or humiliating terms.’ But still he did not oppose 
the overtures, nor did his opposition begin until afterwards, when 
he saw the tarn which the negotiations were taking. Nor, on the 
other hand, was /Eschinés as yet suspected of a leaning towards 
Philip. Both he and Demosthenés obeyed, at this moment, the 
impulse of opinion generally prevalent at Athens. Their subse- 
quent discordant views and bitter rivalry grew out of the embassy 
itself; out of its result and the behaviour of /‘schinés, 

The eleven envoys were appointed to visit Philip, not with any 
power of concluding peace, but simply to discuss with ne. s#t-s6. 
him and ascertain on what terms peace could be had. riage 
So much is certain; though we do not possess the ori- ἢ Γαῖα, 
ginal decree under which they were nominated. Having sent 

1 Mschiués, Fals, Leg. p. 30. 8.9. p.| 2 Demosth, Fals. Leg, p. 442. Com- 


Oe. 10. p84. e203 Avgumentum ii. | pare p. 369, 387, 391. 
ad Demosth. Pals. Leg. 
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before them 4 herald to obtain a safe-conduct from Philip, they 
left Athens about December, 347 8.c., and proceeded by sca to 
Oreus on the northern coast of Eubaa, where they expected to 
meet: the returning herald. Finding that he had not yet come 
back, they crossed the strait at once, without waiting for him, 
into the Pagaswan Gulf, where Parmenios with a Macedonian 
army was then besieging Halus. To him they notified their 
arrival, and reccived permission to pass on, first to Pagase, next 
to Larissa. Here they met their own returning herald, under 
whose safeguard they pursued their journey to Pella.! 

Our information gespecting this (first) embassy proceeds almost 
Statements wholly from /Eschinés. Je tells us that Demosthenés 


of “Uschinés 


about ihe was, from the very day of setting out, intolerably trou- 
conduct of 


Demosthenes blesome both to him and his brother envoys ; malignant, 


mensof faithless, and watching for such matters as might be 
the envoys . : . x 
forspeakng turned against them in the way of accusation after- 
Pullip wards; lastly, boastful, even to absurd excess, of his 
own powers of eloquence. In Greece, it was the usual habit to 
transact diplomatic business, like other polftical matters, publicly 
beforé“ute governing vumber—the council, if the constitution hap- 
pened to be oligarchical—the gencral assembly, if democratical. 
Pursuant to this habit, the envoys, were called upon to appear 
before Philip in his full pomp and state, and there address to him 
formal harangues (cither by one or more of their number as they 
chose), setting forth the ease of Athens ; after which Philip would 
deliver his reply in the like publicity, cither with his own lips or 
by those of a chosen minister. The Athenian envoys resolved 
among themselves, that when introduced, each of them should 
address Philip, in the order of seniority ; Demosthenés being the 
youngest of the Ten, and Adschinés next above him. Accord- 
ingly, when summoned before Philip, Ktesiphon, the oldest choy, 
began with a short address; the other seven followed with equal 
brevity, while the stress of the business was left to Aéschinés aud 
Demosthenés.? 
4Eschinés recounts in abridgement to the Athenians, with much 
satisfaction, his own elaborate harangue, establishing the right of 
Athens to Amphipolis, the wrong done by Philip in taking it and 
holding it against her, and his paramount obligation to make 
restitution—but touching upon no other subject whatever? Ile 


> Demosth, Fals, Leg. p. 392. * Machinés, Fals, Leg. p. 31.0, 10, 11. 
3 Machinds, Pals. Leg. p. 91. 6, 11. ‘ 
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then proceeds to state—probably with yet greater \satisfaction— 
that Demostlenés, who followed next, becoming terrified Haran 
and condused, utterly broke down, forgot his prepared iisthanes 


. 5 . > to Plilyp 
speech, aud was obliged to stop short, in spite of cour- ania λας 


teous cncouragements from Philip. Gross failure, after Pyinc sr 
full preparation, on the part of the greatest orator of Demo: 
ancient or modern times, appears at first hearing so ‘ech 
incredible, hat we are disposed to treat it as pure fabrication of 
his opponent. Yet I incline to believe that the fact was substan- 
tially as Aéschinés states it; and that Demosthenés was partially 
divested of’ his oratorical powers by finding himself not only 
speaking before the enemy whom he had so bitterly denounced, 
but surrounded by all the evidences of Macedonian power, and 
doubtless exposed { uncquivocal marks of well-earned hatred, 
from those Macedonians who took less pains than Philip to dis- 
guise their real feelings.’ 

Having dismissed the envoys after their harangues, and taken a 
short time for consideration, Philip recalled them into jnsver ot 
his presence. Ie ther delivered his reply with his own Shar. 
lips, combating especially the arguments of /Mschinés, τς 
and according to that orator, with such pertinence and. presence of 
mind, as to excite the admiration of all the envoys, Demosthenés 
among the rest. What Plilip said, we do not learn from 
Alischinés ; who expatiates only on the shuffling, artifice, and 
false pretences of Demostlienés, to conceal his failure as an orator, 
and to put himself on a point of advantage above his colleagues. 
Of these personalities it is impossible to say how much is true; and 
even were they true, they are scarecly matter of gencral history. 

It was about the begining of March when the envoys returned 
to Athens. Some were completely fascinated by the hospitable 
treatment and engaging manners of Philip,’ especially when enter- 
fainiug them at the banquet: with others he had come to an 
understanding at once more intimate and more corrupt. ¢ They 
brought back a letter from Philip, which was read both in the 
Senate and the assembly ; while Demosthenés, senator of that 
year, not only praised them all in the Senate, but also became 
himself the mover of a resolution, that they should be crowned 


1 Mschinés, Fals, Leg. p. 32. ον 13, 1 specch or that of Alschinés, 
14, | 3. Alschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 33. e. 17, 
* Aschinds, Fals, Leg. p. 32, 33. ¢./ 18 The effect of the mauner aud 
15. Demosthenés himself eays little or | behaviour of Philip upon Ktesiphon 
nothing abgut this first embassy, and | the envoy, is forcibly stated here by 
nothing at all either about his own | Aschinés. 
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with a wreath of honour, and invited to dine neXt day in the 
pYytancium.' 

We have hardly any means of appreciating the real preeeedings 
of this embassy, or the matters treated in discussion with Philip. 
A'schinés tells us nothing, except the formalities of the interview, 
and the speeches about Amphipslis, But we shall at 


Review of 


schings ‘: ie Maat hk ae δὶ ὰ . 
aie any rate do him no injustice, if ave judge him upon his 
“merty own account; which, if it does not represept what he 
hnuself. 


actually did, represents what he wished to be thought to 
have done. Ifis own account certainly shows a strange miscon- 
ception of the actual situation of affairs, In order to justify him- 
self for being desirous for peace, he lays considerable stress on the 
losing game which Athens had been playing during the war, and 
on the probability of yet farther loss if sheMersisted. Le com- 
pletes the cheerless picture by adding—what was doubtless but 
too familiar to his Athenian audience—that Philip on his side, 
marching from one success to another, had raised the Macedonian 
kingdom to an elevation truly formidable, by the recent extinction 
of Olynthus. Yet under this state of comparative force between 
the Two" contending parties, A‘schinés presents himself before 
Philip with a demand of exorbitant magnitude—for the cession 
of Amphipolis. He says not a word about anything else, Te 
delivers an cloquent harangue to convince Philip of the incon- 
testable right of Athens to Amphipolis, and to prove to him that 
he was in the wrong fbr taking and keeping it. He allects to 
think, that by this process he should induce Philip to part with a 
town, the most capital and unparalleled position in all his dowi- 
nions; which he had now possessed for twelve years, and which 
placed him in communication with his new foundation Philippi and 
the auriferous region around it. The arguments of A!schinés 
would have been much to the purpose, in an action tried between 
two litigants before an impartial Dikastery at Athens. But here 
were (vo belligercut parties, in a given ratio of strength and posi- 
tion as to the future, debating terms of peace, That an envoy on 
the part of Athens, the losing party, should now stand forward to 


1 Alschinds, Fals. Leg. p. 34. c. 19; 
Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 414. This vote 
of thanks, and invitation to dinner, 
appears to have becu so uniform a 
custom, that Demosthenés (Fals. Leg. 
p. 350) comments upon the withholding 
of the compliment, when the second 
embassy returned, as a disgrace without 
parallel, That Demosthenés should 
have proposed a motion of such cus- 


tomary formality, is a fact of little 
moment any way, It rather proves 
that the relations of Demosthends with 
his colleagues during the embassy, 
cannot have been so ill-tempered as 
ZEschinés lad affirmed. Demosthenés 
himself adinits that he did not begin to 
suspect his colleagues until the debates 
at Athens after the return of this first 
embassy, 
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demand froma victorious enemy the very place whkh formed the 
original cause of the war, and which had become far more valuable 
to Philip than when he first took it—was a pretension altogether 
preposterous. When Asschinés reproduces his eloquent speech 
reclaiming Amphipolis, as having been the principal necessity and 
most honourable achievement of his diplomatic mission, he only 
shows how little qualified he was to render real service to Athens in 
that capacify—to say nothing as yet about corruption, The Athe- 
nian people, extremely retentive of past convictions, had it deeply 
impressed on their minds that Amphipolis was theirs by right; 
and probably the fist envoys to Macegonia—Aristodemus, Neo- 
ptolemus, Ktesiphon, Phrynon,' &c.—had heen so cajoled by the 
courteous phrases, deceptions, and presents of Philip, that they 
represented im on” their return as not unwilling to purchase 
friendship with Athens by the restoration of Amphipolis. ΤῸ 
this delusive expectation in the Athenian mind Aischinés addressed 
himself, when he took credit for his carnest pleading before Philip 
on behalf of Athenian right to the place, as if it were the sole 
purpose of his mission.2 We shall see him throughout, in his 
character of envoy, not only fostering the actual delusiois“of the 
public at Athens, but even circulating gross fictions and impos- 
tures, of his own, respecting the proceedings and purposes of 
Philip. : 

It was on or about the first. day of the month of Elaphebolion* 
(March) when the envoys reached Athens on returning 
from the court of Philip. They brought a letter from 
him couched in the most fricudly terms; expressing 
great anxiety not only to be at peace with Athens, but 
also to become her ally; stating morcover that he was 
prepared to render her valuable scrvieg and that he 
weuld have specified more particularly what the service 


Be, 346. 
Philip offers 
peace on 
the terms 

Of ult possta 
detis— te- 
port made 
hy the 
Athenian 
envoys. on 
thei return. 


' Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 44. Com- 
pare p. 371, τοὺς περὶ τῆς εἰρήνης 
πρέσβεις πέμπειν ὡς Φίλιππον ἐπείσθητε 
ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αριστοδήμον καὶ πτολέμου καὶ 
Κτησιφῶντος, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν ἐκεῖθεν. 
ἀπαγγελλόντων οὐδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν ὑγιὲς, ὅζο, 

3 There is great, contradiction be- | 


Aschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 33, 34. ¢. 18, 
19, 21. 

As to this particular matter of fact, I 
incline to believe ischinés rather than 
his rival. He probably did make an 
cloquent speech about Amphipolis be- 
fore Philip. 


tween the two orators, Adschinés and | 
Demosthenés, as to this speech οὔ. 
Hschinégs before Philip respecting Am- 
phipolis, Demosthenés represents Jis- 
chinés as having said inethis report to 
“Ye people on his return, “1 (Atschinés) 
said nothing about Amphipolis, in order | 
that T might leave that sulyect fresh 
for Demosthends, &c. 

Compare Domoxth. Fals, Leg p. 421; | 


3 The aghth day of Flaphebolion fell 
some little time after their arrival, so 
that possibly they may have even 
reached Athens on the last days of the 
month <Anthesterion (/Mschinés ady, 
Ktesiph. p. 65. ὁ, 24). The reader will 
understand that the Grecian lunar 
months do not correspond precisely, 
but only approximatively, with ours, 
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would be, if he could have felt certain that he shoild be received 
asther ally! But in spite of such amenities of language, affording 
an occasion for his partisans in the assembly—Alschinés, Philo- 
kratés, Ktesiphon, Phrynon, Iatroklés, and others—to expatiate 
upon his excellent dispositions—Philip would grant no better terms 
of peace than that each party should retain what they already 
possessed. Pursuant to this general principle, the Chersonesus 
was assured to Athens, of which /Msclinés appears to ave made 
some boast.’ Moreover, at the moment when the cnvoys were 
quitting Pella to retura home, Philip was also leaving it at the 
head of his army on an exnedition against Kersobleptés in Thrace. 
IIe gave a special pledge to the envoys that he would not attack 
the Chersonese until the Athenians should have had an opportunity 
of debating, accepting, or rejecting, the propositions of peace. 
fis envoys, Autipater and Parmenio, received orders to visit 
Athens with little delay; and a Macedonian herald aceompanicd 
the Athenian envoys on their return.* 

Having ascertained on what terms peace could be had, the 
nee,  e€uVoys were competent to advise the Athenian people, 

tareXY ‘and prepare them for a definite conclusion, as soon as 
this Macedonian mission should arrive. They first gave an account 
of their proceedings to the public assembly. Ktesiphon, the aldest, 
who spoke first, expatiated ag the graceful presence and manners 
of Philip, as well as Tarte charm of his company in wine- 
drinking? A¥schinés dwelt upon his powerful and pertinent ora- 
Proceedings tory 3—after which he recounted the principal occur- 
Auvatn —-FeRCes of the journey, and the debate with Philip, 


seni see . ‘ . ἐ 
acerie  ‘Wtimating that in the previous understanding of the 


τας αν envoys among themselves, the duty of speaking about 


—Invtions 


crime — Almphipolis lad been confided to Demosthenés, in case 
sihenés. any poiut should have becu omitted by the previous 
speakers. Dem*sthenés then made his own statement, in lan- 
guage (according to A¥schinés) censorious and even insulting 
towards his colleagues; especially affirming éhat A®schinés in his 
vanity chose to preoccupy all the best poiuts in his own specch, 


1 Demosth. Fals, Leg. p. $53, 054.) ¢, 21. 

vena 6 γὰρ εἰς τὴν προτέραν | * Demosth, Fuls. Log, p. 365. 

γράψας ἐπιστολὴν, ἣν ἠνέγκα- 3 Aschings, Pals. Leg, p. 99. ¢. 26; 
μεν ἡμεῖς," ὅτι “ ἔγραφόν τ᾽ ἂν καὶ ; Aschinés cout. Ktesiphont. p. 63. ¢. 29. 
διαῤῥήδην, ἡνίκα ὑμᾶς eb ποιήσω, εἰ cd παρηγγέλλετο εδ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν (Kersoblop- 
fdew καὶ τὴν συμμαχίαν μοι γενησο- | tés) ἤδη στράτεια, &e. 

μένην, &c. Compare Pscudo-Domosth. 4 Mschinés, Vals, Leg. p. 34. ce. 20. 
De Halonneso, p. 85. Aischinds al- τῆς ἐν τοῖς πότοις ἐπιδεξιό. ητος-- συμ- 
ludes to this letter, Vals. Leg, p. 54, πιεῖν δεινὸς ἦν (ce. 91). 
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leaving none 8$pen for any one clsc.!_ Demosthenés μοχὶ proceeded 
to move various decrees ; one, to greet by libation the herald Who 
had accempanied them from Philip—and the Macedonian envoys 
who were expected ; another, providing that the prytanés should 
convene a special assembly on the eighth day of Elaphebolion 
{a day sacred to Msculapius, on which generally no public business 
was ever transacted), im order that if the envoys from Macedonia 
had then grrived, the people miglit, discuss without delay their 
political relations with Philip; a third, to commend the behaviour 
of the Athenian envoys (his colleagues and himself), and to invite 
them to dinner in fle prytancium., Demosthenés fartlter moved 
in the Senate, that when Philip's envoys came, they should be 
aceommodated with seats of honour at the Dionysiac festival.? 
Preseutly these Macedouian envoys—Antipater, Parmenio, and 
Eurylochus—arrived ; yet not early cnouglr to allow the 
full debate to take place on the assembly of the eighth 
of Hlaphebolion. Accordingly (as it would seem, in 
that. very assembly), Demosthenés proposed and carried 
a fresh decree, fixing two later days for the special as- jew.” i. 
semblies to discuss peace and alliance with MacedomaT” The 
days named were, the eighteenth and nineteenth days of the 
current mouth Elaphebolioy (March); immediately after the 
D,onysiae festival and the assembly in the temple of Dionysus 
“which followed upon it? At the same time Demosthenés showed 
great personal civility to the Macedonian’ envoys, inviting them to 
a splendid entertaimment, and not ouly conducting them to their 


Artival of 
the Mace- 
donian 

env¢ 
Ath 
days fined 
for dis- 


worthy evidence than the earlier—yct 
when we find two different statements 


1 ces | Fals. Leg. p. 34, 35. ον" 
3 Dem. Fals. Leg. p. 421. Yet: 


21 
BD 


chings, when describing the same 
facts in his oration against Ktesiphon 
(p. 62. ὁ, 26), simply says that Domo- , 
sthe nds gave to the assembly an account ° 
of Cue proceedings of the first embassy, , 
similar to that given by the other 
cavoys τ ταὐτὰ τοῖς ἄλλοις πρέσβεσιν 
ἀπήγγειλε, ἄρ, 

Tho point noticed in the text (that 
Denosthenés charged Adschinéy with 


« Yeluctance to let any one else baye any- 


thing to say) is oue which appears both 
in Aschinés and Demosthenés, De Fals. 
Tegat., and may therefore in the main 
be regarded ay having really occurred. 
But probably the statement made by 
Demosthenés to the people as to the 
proceedings of the euibaasy, vs sub- 
Stuntially the same as that of his col- 
leagues. Kor though the later oration , 
of AEschinds ja, in itself, less trust: . 


of Afschinés respecting Demosthends, 
we Inay reasonably presume that the one 
which is feust vifurvutuble is the μὲ 
credible of the two. 

2 Aschinds, Fal 


Leg. p. 34, 35, 42, 
ec. 20, 24, 34; Ἰὼ adv, Ktesi- 
phont. p. 62, 65. ¢, 20, 24. In the 
first of tho two speeches, Adschinés 
makes no mention of the decree pro- 
posed by Demosthendés relative to the 
assembly on the eighth of Klaphebo- 
lion, He mentions it in the speech 
against Ktesiphon, with considerable 
specification. 

3 Aischings, Fala. Leg p. 06. ¢. 22, 
ἕτερον ψήφισμα, Exch. Rav. Ktesiph, 
p. U3 ὁ, 24. This last decree, fixing 
ihe two special days of the month, 
could scarecly Lave been proposed until 
after Philip's envoys had actually 
reached Athens. 
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place of honeir at the Dionysiac festival, but also providing for 
them comfortable seats and cushions. 

Besides the public assembly held by the Athenians themselves, 
naais. ἴο reccive report from their ten envoys returned out 
eae of Macedonia, the synod of Athenian confederates was 
ἀκοῦν also assembled, to hear the report of Aglaokreon, 
sfaiveat Who had gone as their represontative along with the 
Aten. “Ten, This synod agreed to a resolution, igyportant in 
reference to the approaching debate im the Athenian assembly, 
yet unfortunately nowhere given to us entire, but only in partial 
and indirect notice from the two rival orators., It has been already 
mentioned, that since the capture of Olynthus, the Athenians had 
sent forth envoys throughout a large portion of Gfecce, urging the 
various cities to unite with them either in conjomt war against 
Philip, or in conjoint peace to obtain some mutual guarantee 
against his farther encroachments, Of these missions, the greater 
number had altogether failed, demonstrating the hopelessness of 
the Athenian project. But some had been so far successful, that 
deputies, more or fewer, were actually present in Athens, pursuant 
to thé’ utvitation: while a certain number were still absent and 
expected to retitm—the same individuals having perhaps been 
sent to different places at some distance from cach other. The 
resolution of the synod (noway binding upon the Athenian people, | 
but merely recommendatory) was adapted to this state of affairs, 
and to the dispositions recently manifested at Athens towards con- 
joint action with other Grecks against Philip. The synod advised, 
that immediately on the return of the envoys still absent-on mission 
(when probably all such Greeks, as were willing even ® talk over 
the proposition, would send their deputies also), the Athenian pry- 
tanés should convene two public assemblies, according to the laws, 
for the purpose of debating and deciding the question of peace. 
Whatever decid might be “here taken, the synod adopted it 
beforehand as their own, They farther recommended that an 
article should be annexed, reserving an interval of three months 
for any Grecian city not a party to the peace, to declare its 
adhesion, to inscribe its name on the column of record, and to be 
included under the same conditions as the rest. Apparently this 
resolution εἱ the synod was adopted before the arrival of the 


} echinés, Fals. Leg. p. 42. ο, 34; the Macedonian envoys is admitted hy 
adv, Ktesiphont. p. 02. ο. 22; Demosth. Demosthenés himself. It was not a 
Fals, Leg. p, 414; De Corona, p. 234, circumstance of which he bad any rea- 
Thia courtesy and politeness towards son to be ashamodd, 
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Macedonian deputies in Athens, and before the last-mentioned 
decree proposed by Demosthenés in the public assembly ; which 
decree, fixing two days (the 18th and 19th of Elaphebolion) for 
decision of the question of peace and alliance with Philip, cot- 
cided in part with the resolution of the synod.' 


, 

1] insert in the text what appears 
to me the probable truth bout this 
resolution of the confederate synod. 
The point is obscure, and has been 
differently viewed by different commen- 
tators. 

Domosthends affirms, in his earlier 
speech (De Fals. Leg. ᾧ. 346), that 
Aischinés held disgraceful language in 
his speech before the public assembly 
on the 19th Elaphebolion (to the effect 
that Athens ought to act for herself 
alone, and to take no thought for any 
other Greeks except such as had as- 
sisted her); and that, too, in the pre- 
sence and hearing of those envoys from 
other Grecian cities, whom the Athe- 
nians had sent for at the instigation of 
zEschinés himself. The presence of 
these envoys in the assembly, here 
implied, is not the main charge, but a 
collateral aggravation ; nevertheless, 
ABschinés (as is often the case through- 
out his defence) bestows nearly all his 
care upon the aggravation, takig coif- 
paratively little notice of the imain 
charge. He asserts with great em- 
phasis (Fals, Leg. p. 45), that the 
envoys sent out from Athens on mis- 
sion had not returned, and that there 
were no envoys present from any Grecian 
cities, 

It seems to me reasonable here to 
believe the assertion of Demosthenés, 
that there were envoys from other Cre- 
cian cities present: although he himsclf 
in his later oration (De Corona, p. 262, 
233) speaks as if such were not the 
fact, us if all the Grecks had been long 
found out as recreants in the cause of 
liberty, and as if no envoys from 
Athens were then absent on mission. 
I accept the positive assertion of Aischi- 
nés as true—that there were Athenian 
‘envoys then absent on mission, who 
might possibly, on their return, bring 
in with them deputies from other Grecks; 
but I do not admit his negative assertion 
—that no Athenian envoys had returned 
from their mission, and that no depu- 
ties had come in from other Greeks, 
That among many Athenian envoys 
sent out, ad should fail—appears to me 
very improbable, 


VOL. VIII. 


If we follow the arguinent of ischi- 
nés (in the speech De Fals. Leg.), we 
shall see that it is quite enough if we 
suppdse some of the envoys sent out on 
mission, and not «al of them, to be 
absent, To prove this fact, he adduces 
(p. 35, 36) the resolution of the con- 
federatessynod, alluding to the absent 
envoys, and recommending a certain 
course to be taken after their return. 
This does not necessarily imply that all 
were absent. Stechow remarks justly, 
that some of the envoys would neces- 
sarily be out a long time, having to visit , 
more than one city, and perhaps cities 
distant from each other (Vita Adschinis, 
p. 41). 

; T also accept what Alschinés says 
about the resolution of the confederate 
synod, as being substantially true. 
About the actual import of viT8 reso- 
lution, he is consistent with himself, 
both in the earlier and in the later 
oration, Winiewski (Comment, His- 
toric. in Demosth, De Corona, p. 74- 
77) and Westermann (De Litibus quas 
Demosthenes oravit apse, p. 88-42) 
affirm, 1 thynk without. reason, that the 
import of this resolution is differently 
represented by Auschinés in the earlier 
and in the later orations. What is 
really different in the two orations, is 
the way in which Adschinés perverts 
the import of the resolution to incul- 
pate Demosthenés ; affirming in the 
later oration, that if Athens had waited 
for the return of her envoys on mis- 
sion, she might have made peace with 
Pinlip jointly withea large body of 
Grecian allies; and that it was Demo- 
sthenés who hindered her from doing 
this by hurrying on the discussions 
about the peace (Alsch, adv. Ktesiph, 
p- 61-63), &c, Westermann thinks 
that the synod would not take upon 
them to prescribe how many assemblies 
the Athenians should convene for the 
purpose of debating about peace. But 
it seems to have been a common prac- 
tice with the “Athenians, about peace or 
other special and important matters, to 
convene two assemblies on two days 
immediately succeeding; all that the 
synod here recommended was, thab the 
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Accordingly, after the great Dionysiac festival, these two pre- 


a scribed assemblies were held—on' the 18th and 19th of 
Awenbies Elaphebolion. The three ambassadors from Philip— 
bid toe Parmenio, Antipater, and Eurylochus—were present 
Lesion both at the festival and the assemblies.’ The general 
the Mace- question of the relations between Athens and Philip 
coves being here submitted for discussion, the resolution of the 
pal ee confederate synod was at the same time communi- 
tunica cated. Of this resolution the most significant article 
importance WAS, that the synod accepted beforehand the decree of 
i afterands the Athenian assembly, whatever that might be; the 


ctor. Other articles Were recommendatibns, doubtless heard 
with respect, and constituting a theme for speakers to insist on, 
yet carrying no positive authority. But in the pleadings of the 
two rival orators some years afterwards (from which alone we know 
the facts), the entire resolution of the synod appears invested with 
a factitious importance ; because each of them had an interest 
in professing to have supported it—cach accuses the other of 
having opposed it; both wished to disconnect themselves from 
Philot..ntés, then a ἀερταοοά exile, and from the peace moved by 
him, which had become discredited. It was Philokratés who stood 
forward in the assembly as the prominent mover of peace and 
alliance with Philip. His motion ‘did not embrace cither of the 
recommendations of the synod, respecting’ absent envoys, and 
interval to be left for adhesions from other’Greeks; nor did he 
Phitokratés confine himself, as the synod had done, to the proposition 
conde, Οὗ peace with Philip. He proposed that not only peace, 
prceand but alliance, should be concluded between the Athe- 
Teo’, Rians and Philip: who had expressed by letter his great 
τα τω anxiety both for one and for the other. He included in 
specially. his proposition Philip with all his allies on one side— 
and Athens with all her allies on the other; making special 
exception, however, of two among the allies of Athens—the Pho- 
kians—and the town of Halus near the Pagasean Gulf, recently 
under siege by Parmenio.? 


Athenians should follow the usual cus- 
ἑομι---προγράψαι τοὺς πρυτάνεις ἐκκλη- 
σίας δύο κατὰ τοὺς νόμους, &c. That 


1 Aschinés adv, Ktesiph. p. 64. 
3 Demosthen. Fals. Leg, p. 391. τήν 
τε γὰρ εἰρήνην οὐχὶ δυνηθέντων ὡς 


two assemblies, neither less nor more, 
should be convened for. the purpose, 
was a point of no material importance ; 
except that it indicated a determination 
to decide the question at ouce—suns 


desergparer, 


ἐπεχείρησὰν οὗτοι, “πλὴν ᾿Αλέων καὶ 
Φωκέων," γράψαι — ἀλλ᾽ ἀναγκασθέντος 
ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν τοῦ Φιλοκράτους ταῦτα μὲν 
ἀπαλείψαι, γράψαι. δ' ἀντικρὺς “᾽Αθη- 
ναίους καὶ τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίων συμ: 
μάχους-," &e. . 
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What part AXschinés and Demosthenés took ine reference to 
this motion, it is not easy to determine. In their speeches part taken 
delivered» three years afterwards, both denounce Phi- 4st!" 
lokratés; each accuses the other of having supported msttents— 


in reference 


him ; each affirms himself to have advocated the re- Ὁ 


commendations of thessynod. ‘The contradictions be- Contradic 
tween the two, and between A‘schinés in his earlier and tween tem. 
Aschinés jn his later speech, are here very glaring. Thus, 
Demosthenés accuses his rival of having, on the 18th of the month 
or on the first of the two asscmblies, delivered a speech strongly 
opposed to Philokratés ;’ but of having changed his polities during 
the night, and spoken on the 19th in support of the latter so 
warmly, as to convert the hearers when they were predisposed the 
other way. Adschinés altogether denies such sudden change of 
opinion ; alleging that he made but one specch, and that in favour 
of the recommendation of the synod; and averring moreover that 
to speak on the second assembly-day was impossible, since that 
day was exclusively consecrated to putting questions and voting, 
so that no oratory was allowed.’ Yet A‘schinés, though in his 
earlier harangue (De Fals. Leg.) he insists so strenuously‘on this 
impossibility of speaking on the 19th—in his later harangue 
(against Ktesiphon) accuses Demosthen¢s of having spoken at 
great length on that very day the 19th, and of having thereby 
altered the temper of the assembly.* 

In spite, however, of the discredit thu$ thrown by A!schinés 
upon his own denial, 1 do not believe the sudden change of speech 
in the assembly ascribed to him by Demosthenés, It is too un- 
explained, and in itself too improbable to be credited on the mere 
assertion of a rival. But I think it certain that neither he, nor 
Demosthenés, can have advocated the recommendations of the 
synod, though both profess to have done so—if we are to believe 
the statement of Amschinés (we have no statement from Demo- 
sthenés) as to the tenor of those recommendations. For the synod 
{according to Aischinés) had recommended to await the return of 
the absent envoys before the question of peace was debated. Now 
this proposition was impracticable under the circumstances ; since 
it amounted to nothing less than an indefinite postponement of the 
question, But. the Macedonian envoys Antipater and Parmenio 
were now in Athens, and actually present in the assembly ; having 
come, by special invitation, for the purpose either of concluding 


* Demosth, . Fala, Leg. p. 345, 346, 2 AEschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 36. 
¥ Zischinds adv. Ktesiph. p. 63, 64, 
K 2 
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e 
peace or of breaking off the negotiation; and Philip had agreed 
(as Aischinés! himself states) to refrain from all attack on the 
Chersonese, while the Athenians were debating abowt peace. 
Under these conditions, it was imperatively necessary to give some 
decisive and immediate answer to the Maccdonian envoys. ‘To 
tell them—* We can say nothing positives at present; you must 
wait until our absent envoys return, and until we ascertain how 
many Greeks we can get into our alliance "—would have been not 
only in itself preposterous, but would have been construed by able 
men like Antipater and Parmenio as a mere dilatory manceuvre 
for breaking off the peare altogether. Neither Demosthenés nor 
/Kschinés can have really supported such a proposition, whatever 
both may pretend three years afterwards, For at that time of the 
actual discussion, not only A’schinés himself, but the general public 
of Athens, were strongly anxious for peace; while Demosthenés, 
though less anxious, was favourable to it.2 Neither of them were 


1 Aischinés, Fals. Leg. p. 39 

2 From the considerations here stated, 
we can appreciate the charges of /schi- 
nés apthust Demosthends, even on his 
own showing; though the precise course 
of either is not very clear. 

He accuses Demosthenés of having 
sold himself to Philip (adv. Ktes. p. 63, 
64); ἃ charge utterty futile and in- 
credible, refuted by the whole conduct 
of Demosthenés, both before aud after. 
Whether Demosthenés rectived bribes 
from Harpalus—or from the Persian 
court— will be matter of future in- 
quiry. But the allegation that he 
had been bribed by Philip is absurd. 
Aschinés himself confesses that it was 
quite at variance with the received 
opinion at Athens (adv. Ktes. p. 62. 
0. 22), 

He accuses Demosthenés of having, 
under the influence of these bribes, 
opposed and frustrated the recommenda- 
tion of the confederate synod—of hay- 
ing hurried on the debate about peace 
at once—and of having thus prevented 
Athons from waiting for the return of 
her absent envoys, which would’ have 
enabled her to make peace in conjunc- 
tion with a powerful body of cooperat- 
ing Greeks. This charge is advanced 
by Aischinés, first in the speech De 
Fala. Leg. p. 36—next,. with greater 
length and emphasis, in the later speech, 
adv. Ktesiph. P. 63, 64. From what 
has been said in the text, it will be 


seen that such indefinite postponement, | 


present in Athens by invitation, was 
altogether impossible, without breaking 
off the negotiation. Not to mention, 
that /Eschinés himself affirms, in the 
strongest language, the ascertained im- 
possibility of prevailing upon any other 
Greeks to join Athens, and coimplains 
Vitterly of their backward dispositions 
(Fals. Leg. p. 38. ¢, 25) In this 
point Demosthenés perfectly concurs 
with him (De Corona, p. 231, 232), 
So that even if postponement could 
have been had, it would have been 
productive of no benefit, nor of any 
increase of furce, to Athens, since the 
Greeks were not inclined to codperate 
with her. 

The charge of Aischinés against De- 
mosthenés is thus untenable, and sug- 
gests its own refutation, even from the 
mouth of the accuser himself. Demo- 
sthenés indeed replies to it ina differ- 
ent manner. When Aischinés says— 
“You hurried on the discussion about 
the peace, without allowing Athens to 
await the return of her envoys, then 
absent on mission”—Demosthenés an- 
swers—‘‘ There were no Athenian en- 
voys then absent on mission, Al] the 
Greeks had been long ago detected as 
incurably apathetic” (De Corona, p. 
233). This is a slashing and decisive 
reply, which it might perhaps be sufe 
for Demosthenés to hazard, at an inter- 
val of thirteen years after the events. 
But it is fortunate that another answer 
can be provided ; #r I, conceive the 


when Antipater and Parmenio were | assertion to be neither cotrect in point 
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at all disposed to frustrate the negotiations by insidious delay ; 
nor, if they had been so disposed, would the Athenian public have 
tolerated+the attempt. 

On the best conclusion which I ecan* form, Demosthenés sup- 
ported the motion of Philokratés (enacting both peace and alliance 
with Philip), except oly that special clause which excluded both 
the Phokians and the sown of Halus, and which was ultimately 
negatived bp the assembly.' That /‘schinés supported 
the same motion entire, and in a still more unqualified 
manner, we may infer from Ins remarkable admission in 
the oration against Timarchus’ (delivered in the year 
after the peace, and three years before his own trial), 
wherein he acknowledges himself as joint author of the 
peace along with Philokratés, and avows his hearty 
approbation of the conduct and language of Philip, even asia 
after the ruin of the Phokians. Eubd@us, the friend and "ums. 
partisan of AMschinés, told the Athenians* the plain alternative; 
“You must either march forthwith to Peirwus, serve on shipboard, 
pay direct taxes, and convert the Thedric Fund to military pur- 
poses—or else you must vote the terms of peace moved by Philo- 
kratés.” Our inference respecting the conduct of Aschinés is 
strengthened by what is here affirmed respecting Eubulus. De- 
mosthenés had been vainly urging upon his countrymen, for the 
last five years, at a time when Philip was less formidable, the real 
adoption of these energetic measures: Eufulus his opponent now 
holds them out a terrorem, as an irksome and intulerable necessity, 
constraining the people to vote for the terms of peace proposed. 
And however painful it might be to acquiesce in the statu quo, 


Aschings 
supported 
the motion 
of Philo- 
kratés alto- 
gether-- 
Demosthe- 
nés sup- 
ported it 
alo, except 
as to the 
exclnsion 
of the Phoe 


of fact, nor consistent with the state- usual, different from that in his earlier. 


ments of Demosthenés himself in the 
speech De Fala Legatione, 

1 Demosth. Pals, Leg. p. 391-430. 
/Eschinés affirms strongly, in his later 
oration against Ktesiphon (p. 63), that 
Demosthenés warmly advocated the 
Motion of Philokratés for allianco as 
well as peace with Philip. He pro- 
fesses to give the precise phrase used 
by Demosthenés—which he censures as 
an inelegant phrase—ob δεῖν ἀποῤῥῆξαι 
τῆς εἰρήνης τὴν συμμαχίαν, &c. He 
adds that Demosthenés called up the 
Macedonian ambassador Antipater to 
tho rostrum, put a question to him, 
and obtained an answer concerted be- 
forehand. Howgmuch of this is true, 
1 cannot say. ᾿ξ version given by 

schinéa in his later speech, is, as 


The acensation against Demosthenés, 
of corrupt collusion with Antipater, is 
incredible and absurd. 

2 Jischin, adv, Timarch. p. 24, 25, 
6. 34, παρεμβάλλων (Demosthenés) τὰς 
ἐμὰς δημηγορίας, καὶ ψέγων τὴν 
εἰρήνην τὴν δὲ ἐμοῦ καὶ Φιλο- 
κράτους γεγενημένην, ὥστε οὐδὲ 
ἀπαντήσεσθαί με ἐπὶ τὸ δικαστήριον 
ἀπολογησόμενον, ὅταν τὰς τῆς πρεσβείας 
εὐθύνας διδῶ, Kc. .. .. Φίλιππον δὲ 
νῦν μὲν διὰ τὴν τῶν λόγων εὐφημίαν 
ἐπαινῶ, &e. 

3 Demorthe Fals. Leg. p. 434, φήσας 
(Eubulus) καταβαίνειν eis Πειραιᾶ δεῖν 
ἤδη καὶ χρήματ᾽ εἰσφέρειν καὶ τὰ θεωρικὰ 
στρατιωτικὰ ποιεῖν --- ἢ χειροτονεῖν ἃ 
συνεῖπε μὲν οὗτος (Aschinés) ἔγραψε δ' 
ὁ βδελυρὸς Φιλοκράτης. 
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which recognised Philip as master of Amphipolis and of so many 
other possessions once belonging to Athens—I do not believe that 
even Demosthenés, at the time when the peace was actuatly under 
debate, would put the conclusion of it to hazard, by denouncing 
the shame of such unavoidable cession, though he professes three 
years afterwards to have vchemently opposee it# 

I suspect therefore that the terms of peace proposed by Philo- 


Métion ot -Kratés met with unqualified support from one.of our two 
canter Tival orators, and with only partial opposition to one special 
a" clause, from the other. However this may be, the proposi- 
Se ts anne id ᾿ 
Riitnce with HOD passed, with no other modification (so far as we 
Philip. know) except the omission of that clause which specially 


excepted Halus and the Phokians. Philokratés provided—that 
all the possessions actually in the hands of each of the belligerent 
partics, should remain to each, without disturbance from the 
other:? that on these prin@ples, there should be both peace and 
alliance between Athens with all her allies on the one side, and 
Philip with all his allies on the other. These were the only parties 
included in the treaty. Nothing was said about other Greeks, not 
allies @ther of Philip or of Athens.’ Nor was any special mention 
made about Kersobleptés.* 
Such was the decree of peace and alliance, enacted on the second 
zene, of the two assembly-days—the nineteenth of the month 
(March) Klaphebolion. Of course—without the fault of any one 
—it was all to the ad¥antage of Philip. He was in the superior 
position; and it sanctioned his retention of all his conquests. 
For Athens, the inferior party, the benefit to be expected was, 
that she would prevent these conquests from being yet farther 
multiplied, and protect herself against being driven from bad to 
worse. 
But it presently appeared that even thfts much was not realized. 
On the twenty-fifth day of the same month® (six days after the 


1 Demosthen. Fals, Leg. p. 385. 

2 Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 
81-83. Demosthenés in one passage 
(Fals. Leg. p. 385) speaks as if it were 
a part of the Athenian oath—that they 
would oppose and treat as enemies all 
who should try to save from Philip and 
to restore to Athens the places now 
recognised as Philip’s ppssessions for 
the future. Though Voemel (Proleg. 
ad Demosth. De Pace, p. 265) and Boh- 
necke (p. 303) insert these words as a 
part of the actual formula, I doubt 
whether they are anything more than a 


constructive expansion, given by Demo- 
sthends himself, of the import of the 
formula. 

3 This fact we learn from the subse- 
quent discussions about amending the 
peace, mentioned in Pseudo-Demosth. 
De Halonneso, p. 84. 

4 Hschinés, Fals. Leg. p, 39. ¢. 26. 

5 This date is preserved by Alschints 
adv. Ktesiph. p. 64. ¢. 27. ἕκτῃ φθί- 
vovros τοῦ ᾿Ἐλαφηβολιῶνος μηνὸς, &c, 
In the earlier Sees ὟΝ Fals. Leg. p. 
40. c. 29) Adachinégs Bates that Demo- 
sthenés was among the Proedri or pre- 
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previous assembly), a fresh assembly was held, for the purpose 
of providing ratification by solemn oath for the treaty ssc 


which had been just decreed. It was ‘now moved and Nene: 
enacted, that the same ten citizens, who had been before που ke 


accredited to Philip, should again be sent to Macedonia ‘ev: 
for the purpose of fectiving the oaths from him and from his allies.* 
Next, it was resolved that the Athenians, together with the 
deputies of their allies then present,in Athens, should take the 
oath forthwith, in the presence of Philip’s envoys, 

But now arose the critical question, Who were to be included as 


allies of Athens? Were the Phokians gnd Kersobleptés Question, 
to be included? The one and the other represented iy eel 
those two capital positions? — Thermopylae and the Athens?— 
Hellespont—which Philip was sure to covet, and which Pheklane 
it most behoved Athens to ensure against him. The apie 


assembly, by its recent vote, had strick out the special exclusion 
of the Phokians proposed by Philokratés, thus by implication 
admitting them as allies along with the rest. They were in truth 
allies of old standing and valuable ; they had probably envoys 
present in Athens, but no deputies sitting in the synod. ‘Nor had 
Kersobleptés any such deputy in that body; but a citizen of 
Lampsakus, named Kritobulug, claimed on this occasion to act for 
him, and to take the oaths in his name. 

As to the manner of dealing with Kersobleptés, A'schinés 
tells us two stories (one m the carlier oration, the other in the 
later) quite different from each other ; and agreeing only in this— 


siding senators of a public assembly 
held ἑβδόμῃ 6lvovros—the day before. 
It is possible that there might have 
been two public assemblies held, on 
two successive days (the 23ngand 24th, 
or the 24th and 25th, acco ag the 
month Elaphebolion happened in that 
year to have 30 days or 29 days), and 
that Demosthenés may have been among 
the Proedri in both. But the trans- 
action described (in the oration against 
Ktesiphon) as having happened on the 
later of the two days—must have pre- 
ceded that which is mentioned (in the 
Oration De Fals, Leg.) as haviug hap- 
pened on the earlier of the two days; 
or at least cannot have followed it; so 
tMat there seems to be an inaccuracy in 
one or in the other. Ifthe word ἕκτῃ, 
in the oration against Ktesiphon, and 
ἑβδόμῃ in the specch on the False 
Legation, are ‘Both correct, the trans- 
actions mentioned in the one cannot be 


reconciled chronologically with those 
narrated in the other. Various conjec- 
tural alterations have been proposed, 
See Vaomel, Prolegg. ad Demosth. Orat. 
De Pace, p. 257; Bolinecke, Forschun- 
gen, p. 399. 

1 Aischinés, Fals. Leg. p. 39. ἤδη δὲ 
ἡμῶν κεχειρυτονημένων eis τοὺς ὅρκους, 
οὔπω δὲ ἀπῃρκότων ἐπὶ τὴν ὑστέραν πρε- 
σβείαν, ἐκκλησία γίνεται, &. 

This ἐκκλησία seems tobe the same 
as that which is named by Alschinds 
in the speech against Ktesiphon, as 
having been held on the 25th Elaphe- 
bolion, 

£ Demosth. Fala. Leg. p. 897. καίτοι 
δύο χρησιμωτέρους τόπους τῆς οἰκουμένης 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἷς ἐἐπιδείξαι τῇ πόλει, κατὰ μὲν 
γῆν, Πυλῶν---ἐκ θαλάττης δὲ τοῦ Ἕλλη- 
σπόντου" & συναμφότερα οὗτοι πεπρά- 
κασιν αἰσχρῶς καὶ καθ' ὑμῶν ἐγκεχειρί- 
κασι Φιλίππῳ. 
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that in both Demosthenés is described as one of the presiding 
Theenvoy magistrates of the public assembly, and as having done 
of Kerso- α 

διεριδε all that he could to -prevent the envoy of Kergobleptés 
boinby the from being admitted to take the oaths as an ally of 
aunty Athens, Amidst such discrepancies, to state in detail what 
Mucedorina passed is impossible. But it seems eleat—both from Als- 
euvoys. 


chinés (in his earliest specch) and Demosthenés—first, 
that the envoy from Kersobleptés, not having a seat in he confe- 
derate synod, but presenting himself and claiming to be sworn as 
an ally of Athens, found his claim disputed ; secondly, that upon , 
this dispute arising, the question was submittel to the vote of the 
public assembly, who decided that Kersobleptés was an ally, and 
should be admitted to take the oath as such.! 

Antipater and Parmenio, on the part of Philip, did not refuse 
The Macedo. tO recognise Kersobleptés as an ally of Athens, and to 


anny receive his oath. But in regard to the Phokians, they 
ranw’ © announced a determination distinctly opposite. They 
Phoklaus, 


gave notice, at or after the assembly of the 25th Elaphe- 
bolion, that Philip positively refused to admit the Phokians as 
parties % the convention. 

This determination, formally announced by Antipater at Athens, 


Difieulty of must probably have been wade known by Philip himsclf 
Enieke®’ to Philokratés and Aéschinés, when on miasion in Mace- 
soot. donia. Hence Philokratés, in his motion about the terms 
aes Of peace, had” proposed that the Phokians and Halus 
τὸ: 
shi cape eae age 


pressly repudiating such exclusion, had determined that the 
Phokians should be received as parties, while the envoys of Philip 
were not less express in rejecting them—the leaders of the peace, 
/Eschinés and Philokratés, were in greaf*embarrassment. They 
had no other way of surmounting fhe difficulty, exeept by holding 


1 Compare Alschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 
39. c. 26, with Aischinéds cont. Ktesi- 
phont. p. 64. ¢, 27. 

Franke (Proleg. ad Demosth. Fals, 
Leg. p. 30, 31). has some severe com- 
ments on the discrepancy between the 
two statements. 

That the question wag put, and 
affirmed by vote, to admit Kersoblep- 
tés, appears from the statement of 
ZEschinés in the speech De Fals. Leg.— 
τὸ ψήφισμα ἐπεψηφίσθη---ἐψηφισμένον δὲ 
τοῦ δήμου. Compare Demosth. De Fals. 


Leg, p. 398, and Demosthen. Philipp. 
i 


= 


pe 133, 

Philip, in his letter some years after- 
wards to the Athenians, afirmed that 
Kersobleptés wished to be admitted to 
take the oaths, but was excluded by 
the Athenian generals, who declared 
him to be an enemy of Athens (Epist. 
Phil. ap. Demosth. p. 160). If it be 
true that the generals tried to exclude 
him, their exclusion must have been 
overruled by the vote of the assembly. 
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out mendacious promises, and unauthorised assurances of future 
intention in the name of Philip, Accordingly, they confidently 
announced that the king of Macedon, though precluded by his 
relations with the Thebans and ‘Thcasalians (necessary to him while 
he remained at war with Athens) from openly receiving the Pho- 
kians as allies, was’ nevertheless in his heart decidedly adverse to 
the Thebans; and tha’, if his hands were once set free by con- 
cluding peace with Athens, he would interfere in the quarrel just 
in the manner that the Athenians would desire ; that he would up- 
go the Phokians, put down the insolence of Thebes, and even 

reak up the integrity of the city—restqring also the autonomy of 
Thespix, Platea and the other Bootian towns, now in Theban 
dependence. The general assurances—previously circulated by 
Aristodemus, Ktesiphon, and others—of Philip’s anxiety to win 
favourable opinions from the Athenians—were now still farther 
magnified into a supposed community of antipathy against Thebes ; 
and even into a disposition to compensate Athens for the loss of 
Amphipolis, by making her complete mistress of Euboa as well as 
by recovering for her Ordpus. 

By such glowing fabrications and falsehoods, confidently asse- 
verated, Philokratés,"A‘schinés, and the other partisans The ie: 
of Philip present, completely deluded the assembly ; Aacitly ox- 
and induced ‘them, not indeed to decree the special the Atte. 
exclusion of the Phokians, as Philokratés had at first ‘eile 
proposed—but to swear the convention ‘with Antipater 
and Parmenio without the Vhokians.'! These latter were 


their allies 
sweat to 
the peace 
without 
them, 


1 Demosthenés, Fals, Leg. p. 444. 
ἐντεῦθεν of μὲν παρ᾽ éxelvou 
πρέσβεις προὔλεγον ὑμῖν ὅτι 
Φωκέας οὐ προσδέχεται Φίλιπ- 
mos συμμάχους, οὗτοβδδ' ἐκδε- 
χόμενοι τοιαῦτ᾽ ἐδημηγόρουψ, 
ὡς φανερῶς μὲν οὐχὶ καλῶς 
ἔχει τῷ Φιλίππῳ προσδέξασθαι 
τοὺς Φωκέας συμμάχους, διὰ τοὺς Θη- 
βαίους καὶ τοὺς Θετταλοὺς, ἂν δὲ γένηται 
τῶν πραγμάτων κύριος καὶ τῆς εἰρή- 
yns τύχῃ, ἅπερ ἂν συνθέσθαι νῦν 
ἀξιώσαιμεν αὐτὸν, ταῦτα ποιήσει τότε. 
Τὴν μὲν τοίνυν εἰρήνην ταύ- 
ταις ταῖς ἔλπισι καὶ ταῖς ἐπα- 
γωγαῖς εὕροντο wap’ ὑμῶν ἄνεν 
Φωκέων. ‘ 

Tbid. p. 409. Εἰ δὲ πάντα τἀνάντια 
τούτων καὶ πολλὰ καὶ φιλάνθρωπα εἰπόν- 
τες Φίλιππον, φιλεῖν τὴν πόλιν, δρυκέας 
σώσειν, Θηβαίους παύσειν τῆς ὕβρεως, 
ἔτι πρὸς τούτοις μείζονα ἣ κατ᾽ 


᾿Αμφίπολιν εὖ ποιήσειν ὑμᾶς, 
ἐὰν τύχῃ τῆς εἰρήνη», Εὔβοιαν, 
᾿Ωρωπὸν ἀποδώσειν---εἰ ταῦτ᾽ εἰπόντες 
καὶ ὑποσχόμενοι πάντ᾽ ἐξηπατήκασι καὶ 
πεφενακίκασι, &c. 

Compare also, p. 346, 388, 391, about 
tho false promises under which the 
Athenians were induced to consent to 
the peace — τῶν ὑποσχέσεων, ἐφ᾽ ais 
εὑρίσκετο (Philip) τὴν εἰρήνην. The 
same false promises put forward before 
the peace and determining the Atho- 
nians to conclude it, are also noticed 
by Demosthenés in the second Phi- 
lippic (p. 69), τὰς ὑποσχέσεις, ἐφ᾽ αἷς 
τῆς εἰρήνης ἔτυχεν (Philip)—p. 72. 
τοὺς eveyxgvitas τὰς ὑποσχέσεις, ἐφ᾽ 
αἷς ἐπείσθητε ποιήσασθαι τὴν εἰρήνην. 
This second Philippic is oge year earlier 
in date than the oration de Fals& Lega- 
tione, and is better authority than that 
oration, not merely on account of its 
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thus shut out: in fact, though by the general words of the peace, 
Athens had recognised their right to be included. Their depu- 
ties were probably present, claimed to”be admitted, ad were 
refused by Antipater, without any peremptory protest on the 
part of Athens, 

This tissue, not of mere exaggerations, out of impudent and 


Ruinous monstrous falschood, respecting «the purposes of Philip 
false step of —will be seen to continue until he had oarried his 
Athens in is i ae 

abvoidoning point of penetrating within the pass of Thermopylae, 

6 Phokians 

—bemo- and even afterwards. We can hardly wonder that th 
pthends did . . : 

not protest eople belicved, it, when proclaimed and guaranteed to 

it 5 A + “κα 
tte time, them by Philokratés, Acschinés, and the other envoys, 


who had been sent into Macedonia for the express purpose of 
examining on the spot and reporting, and whose assurance 
was the natural authority for the people to rely upon. In this 
case, the deceptions found casier credence and welcome, because 
they were in complete ‘harmony with the wishes and hopes of 
Athens, and with the prevalent thirst for peace. To betray 
allies like the Phokians appeared of little consequence, when 
once it Decame a settled conviction that the Phojjans themselves 
would be no losers by it.. But this plea, tough sufficient as a 
tolerable excuse for the Athenian people, will not serve for a 
statesman like Demosthenés ; who, on this occasion (as far as we 
can make out even from hig,own language), did not enter any 
emphatic protest against the tacit omission of the Phokians, 
though he had opposed the clause (in the motion of Philokratés) 
which formally omitted them by name. Three months after- 
wards, when the ruin of the isolated Phokians was about to be 
consummated as a fact, we shall find Demosthenés earnest in 
warning and denunciation ; but there is reason to presume that 
his opposition! was at ‘best only faint, when the positive refusal 


earlier date, but because it is a par- after jis return from the second ombassy 


liamentary harangue, not tainted with 
an accusatory purpose, nor mentioning 
Alschinés by name. 

1 Demosthenés speaks of the omis- 
sion of the Phokians in taking the 
oaths at Athens, as if it were a matter 
of small importance (Fals. Leg. p. 387, 
388: compare p. 372); ,hat is, on the 
supposition that the prOmises made by 
Alschinés turned out to be realized. 

In his spedth De Pace (p. 59) he takes 
credit for his protests on behalf of tho 
Phokians; but only for protests made 


—not for protests made when Antipater 
refused to admit the Phokians to the 
oaths. 

Westermann (De Litibus quas Demo- 
sthends oravit ipse, p. 48) suspects that 
Demosthenés did not see through the 
deception of Aischinés until the Pho- 
kians were utterly ruined. This, per- 
haps, goes beyond the truth; but at 
the time when the oaths were ex- 
changed at Athens, he either had not 
Cleafly detected the consequences of 
that miserable shuffle into Wnich Athens 
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of Antipater was first proclaimed against that acquiescence on 
the part of Athens, whereby the Phokians were really surren- 
dered to Philip. Yet in truth this was the great diplomatic 
turning-point, from whence the sin of Athens, against duty to 
allies as well as against her own security, took its rise. It was 
a false step of scriows magnitude, difficult, if not impossible, to 
retrieve afterwards, (Probably the temper of the Athenians— 
then cagey for feace, trembling for the lives of their captives, and 
prepossessed with the positive assurances of Auschinés and Philo- 
kratés—would have heard with repugnance any strong protest 
“against abandoning the Vhokians, which threatened to send 
Antipater home in disgust and intercept the coming peace; the 
more so as Demosthenés, if he called im question the assurances 
of A‘schinés as to the projects of Vhilip, would have no positive 
facts to produce in refuting them, and would he constrained to 
take the ground of mere scepticism and negation ;! of which a 
public, charmed with hopeful auguries and already disarmed 
through the mere comfortable anticipations of peace, would be 
very impatient. Nevertheless, we might have expected from a 
statesman like Demosthenés, that he would have begun his 
energetic oppS8sition to the disastrous treaty of 346 B.c,, at that 
moment when the most disastrous and disgraceful portion of it— 
the abandonment of the Phokians—was first shuffled in, 

After the assembly of the 25th Elaphebolion, Antipater admi- 
nistered the oaths of peace and alfiance to Athens and Bo, δι 
to all her other allies (seemingly including the envoy of Rss ee 
Kersobleptés) in the Board-room of the Generals? 10 st teken 
now became the duty of the ten Athenian envoys, with upster «s- 
one more from the confedtrate synod—the same persons Pokisus 
who had been employed in the first embassy—ta go and receive 
the oaths from Philip. Let us see how this duty was per- 
formed. ° 


was tricked by Philokratés, &c.—or 
he was afraid to proclaim them empha- 
tically. 

' Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 355. tpa- 
χέως δ᾽ ὑμῶν τῷ “μηδὲ προσδο- 
κἄν" σχόντων, δο. (the Athenian 
public were displeased with Demosthe- 
nés when he told thera that he did not 
expect the promises of Aschinés to be 
realized; this was after the second em- 
bassy, but it illustrates the temper of 
the assembly even before the second 
embassy) s-ibid. p. 349, τίς γὰρ ἂν 


ἠνέσχετο, τηλικαῦτα Kal τοιαῦτα ἔσεσθαι 
προσδοκῶν ἀγαθὰ, ἢ ταῦθ' ὡς οὐκ 
ἔσται λέγοντός Tivos, ἢ κατηγυ- 
ροῦντος τῶν πεπραγμένων τούτοις ; 

How unpopular it was to set up mere 
negative piistrust against glowing pro- 
mises of benefits to come is here strongly 
urged by Demosthenés. 

Respecting*the premature disarming 
of the Athenians, see Demosth. De 
Corona, p. 234. 

2 Aschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 39. c. 27, 
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The decree, of the assembly, under which these envoys held 
zc.ais, their trust, was large and comprehensive. They were to 
prcondem~ receive an oath of amity and alliance with Athens and 


ae Dee allies, from Philip as well as from the chief magis- 


Thetn trate in cach city allied with him. They were forbidden 
torceive (by a curious restriction) to hold any intercourse singly 
from him 


the oth of and individually with Philip ;! dut they were farther 
peace and 

atuanee, enjoined, by a comprehensive general “clauses “to do 
anything else which might be within their power for the advan- 
tage of Athens.’—‘“ It was our duty as prudent envoys (says 
Aéschinés to the Athenian people) to take a rjght measure of the 
whole state of affairs, as thay concerned cither you or Philip.”? 
Upon these rational views of the duties of the envoys, however, 
/¥schinés unfortunately did not act. It was Demosthenés who 
acted upon them, and who insisted, immediately after the 
departure of Antipater and Parmenio, on going straight to the 
place where Philip actually was, in order that they might admin- 
ister the oath to him with as little delay as possible. ‘It was not 
only certain that the king of Macedon, the most active of living 
men, would push his conquests up to the last momgnt ; but it was 
farther known to /Eschinés and the envoys that héhad left Pella 
to make war against Kersobleptés in Thrace, at the time when 
they returned from their first embassy.* Morcover on the ἃ day of, 
or the day after, the public assembly last described (that is, on 
the 25th or 26th of the month Elaphebolion), a despatch had 
reached Athens from Charés, the Athenian commander at the 
Hellespont, intimating that Philip had gained important advan- 
tages in Thrace, had ‘taken the important place called the Sacred 
Mountain, and deprived Kersobleptés δ great part of his king- 
dom.‘ Such successive conquests on the part of Philip strength- 
ened the reasons for despatch on the part of the envoys, and for 
going straight to Thrace to arrest his progress, As the peace 


1 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 430, ob 3 Mechinés, Fals. Leg. p. 39. 6, 26. 
τὸ μὲν ψήφισμα, ἊΝ οὐδαμοῦ μόνους ἐντυγ- 4 Aischinés, Fals. Leg. Ῥ. 40, ς. 29. 
χάνειν Φιλίππῳ," οὗτοι δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπαύσαντο ὕτι Κερσοβλέπτης ἀπολώλεκε τὴν ἀρχὴν, 
ἰδίᾳ χρηματίζοντες ; καὶ τὸ ἱερὴν ὄρος κατείληφε Φίλιππος. 

ὁ ‘Aischinés, Vals. Leg. p. 41. 6. 82, There is no fair ground for sup- 
τὸ δὲ ὑπὲρ τῶν bAwy ὀρθῶς͵ posing that the words ἀπολώλεκε τὴν 
βονλεύσασθαι, ὅσα, καθ ὑμᾶς ἀρχὴν are the actual words used by 
ἔστιν ἢ Φίλιππον, τοῦτο ἤδη ἔργον | Charés, or that Kersobleptés was affirmed 
ἐστι πρεσβέων Φρονίμων. . 2+. ‘Agly- | by Charés to have lost every, thing that 
μεθα δ᾽ ἡμεῖς ,ἔχοντες τοῦ δήμου ψή- he had. It suited the argument of 
φισμα, ἐν ᾧ γέγραπται, Wpdrrery δὲ | 4ischinés to give the statement in a 
τοὺς mpécBers καὶ ἄλλ᾽ ὅ, τι! sweeping and exaggerated form. 
ἂν δύνωνται ἀγαθόν. ‘ 
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just concluded was based on the uti possidetis, dating from the 
day on which the Macedonian envoys had administered the 
oaths at,Athens—Philip was bound to restore all conquests made 
after that day. But it did not escape Demosthenés that this was 
an obligation which Philip was likely to evade; and which the 
Athenian people, bent as they were on peace, were very unlikely 
to enforce! The more quickly the envoys reached him, the 
fewer woyld be the places in dispute, the sooner would he be 
reduced to inaction—or at least, if He still continued to act, the 
more speedily would his insincerity be exposed. 

Impressed with this necessity for an immediate interview with 


eye ad . One: 
Philip, Demosthenés urged his colleaghes to set out at Demos 


onee. But they resisted his remonstrances, and cbose oes» 
to remain at Athens; which, we may remark, was fisely to 
probably in a state of rejoicing and festivity in conse- ποῦ 
‘ < ᾿ administer 
quence of the recent peace. So reckless was their pro- ae to 
crastination and reluctance to depart, that on the third they refuse 
. . . —their de- 
of the month Munychion (April—nine days after the tay on the 
: . ἢ . τ journey an 
solemnity of oath-taking before Antipater and Par- a Petia, 


menio) Demosthenés made complaint and moved a resolution in 
the Senate, p@remptorily ordering them to begin their journey 
forthwith, and enjoining Proxenus, the Athenian commander at 
Oreus in Eubeea, to transpoft them without delay to the place 
where Philip was, wherever that might be? But though the 
envoys were forced to leave Atheng and srepair to Oreus, nothing 
was gained in respect to the main object; for they, as well as 
Proxenus, took upon them to disobey the express order of the 
Senate, and never went to find Philip. After a certain stay at 
Oreus, they moved forward by leisurely journeys to Macedonia ; 
where they remained inactive at Della until the return of Philip 
from Thrace, fifty days after they had left Athens. 

Had the envoys done their duty as Demosthenés recommended, 
they might have reached the camp of Philip in Thrace within five 


1 See the just and prudent reasoning 


was proposed by Demosthon¢és, ischi- 
of Demosthenés, Fals. Leg. p. 388, and i 


nés here confirms, in a very important 


De Corond, p. 234. 

Compare also Pseudo-Demosthenés, 
De Halonneso, p. 85, 86. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg p. 389; De 
Corona, p. 234, schinés (Fals, Leg. 
Ρ. 40, ¢. 29, 30) recognises the fact that , 
this decree was passed by the Senate | 
on the third of Munychion, and that | 
the envoys left Athens in consequence 
of it, ΗΒ. does not mention that it 


manner, the fact of the delay, as 
alleged by Demosthenés, while the ex- 
planation which he gives, why the 
envoys did not go to Thrace, is alto- 
gether without value. 

A document purporting to be thig 
decree, is given in Demosth, De Corona, 
p. 234; buat the guitentelty is too 
doubtful to admit of citing it. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 380. 
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or six days after the conclusion of the peace at Athens; had 
rnitipcom- they been even content to obey the express orders of 


ricics Dis the Senate, they might have reached it within the saine 
duine me interval after the third of Munychion ; so that from pure 
interval. 


neglect, or deliberate collusion, on their part, Philip 
was allowed more than a month to prosceute his conquests in 
Thrace, after the Athenians on their sidg had sworn to peace. 
During this interval, he captured Doriskus with several other 
Thracian towns; some of them garrisoned by Athenian soldiers ; 
and completely reduced Kersobleptés, whose son he brought back 
as prisoner and hostage.’ The manner in which these envoys, 
employed in an important: mission at the public expense, wasted 
six weeks of a critical juncture in doing nothing—and that too in 
defiance of an express order from the Senate—confirms the 
supposition before stated, and would even of itself raise a strong 
presumption, that the leaders among them were lending themselves 
corruptly to the schemes of Philip. 

The protests and remonstrances addressed by Demosthenés to 


ne.as, DiS colleagues became warmer and more unmeasured as 


(ay.) the delay was prolonged.’ Lis colleagues doubtless grew 
ΠΥ ΤῸ angry on their side, so that the harmony of the embassy 
Grecian was overthrown. Auschinés affirms that none of the 


Telly other envoys would associate with Demosthenés, either in 


the road or at the resting-places.$ 

Pella was now the ceatre of hope, fear, and intrigue, for the 
entire Grecian world. Ambassadors were already there from 
Thebes, Sparta, Eubwa, and Phokis; moreover a large Mace- 
donian army was assembled around, ready for immediate action. 

At length the Athenian envoys, after so long a delay of their 
own making, found themselves in the presence of Philip. And we 
should have expected that they would forthwith perform their 
special commission by administering the oaths. But they still 
went on postponing this ceremony, and saying nothing about the 
obligation incumbent on him, to restore all the places captured 


1 Hachinés, Fals. Leg. p. 38, ο, 26; 4 40. ¢, 29, ; 


Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 85; Fals. 
Leg.’ p. 390-448; compare Philippic iii. 
p. 114, Among the Thracian places 
captured by Philip during this interval, 
Demosthenés enumerates +he Sacred 
Mountain. But this is said to have 
been captured befoge the end of Hlaphe- 
bolion, if ARschi: quotes correctly 
from the letter of Charés, Fals, Leg. p. 


3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 390. 

3 Zischinés, Fals. Leg. p. 41. ο. 30. 
Demosthenés (and doubtless the other 
envoys also) walked on the journey, 
with two slaves to carry his clothes and 
bedding. In the pack carried by one 
slave, was a talent in money, destined 
to aid some of a poor prisoners to- 
wards their ransom. . 
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since the day of taking the oaths to Antipater at Athens ;? places, 
which had now indecd become so numerous, through waste of time 


on the part of the envoys themselves, that Philip was not likely to 


yield the point even if demanded. In a conference held Consult 
with his colleagues, A‘schinés — assuming credit to iat 
himself for a view, larger than that taken by them, of the Pete. 
ambassadorial duties—treated the administration of the —views 
oath as merely secondary ; he insisted on the propriety Hache ot 


the ambassa- 


of addressing Philip on the subject ofthe intended expe- aorialdutice, 
dition to Thermopylz (which he was on the point of undertaking, 
as was plain from the large force mustered near Vella), and 
exhorting him to employ it so as to’ humble Thebes and re- 
constitute the Bezotian cities. ‘The envoys (he said) ought not to 
be afraid of braving any ill-will that might be manifested by the 
Thebans. Demosthenés (according to the statement of A‘schinés) 
opposed this recommendation—insisting that the envoys ought not 
to mingle in disputes belonging to other parts of Greece, but to 
confine themselves to their special mission—and declared that he 
should take no notice of Philip's march to Thermopyle? At 
length, after much discussion, it was agreed among the envoys, 
that each of them, when called before Philip, should say what he 
thought fit, and that the youngest should speak first. 

According to this rule, Demosthenés was first heard, and 
delivered a speech (if we are to believe Aischinés) not The envoys 
only leaving out all useful comment upon the actual fnip= 
situation, but so spiteful towards his colleagues, and so axchincs. 
full of extravagant flattery to Philip, as to put the hearers to 
shame.’ The turn now came to Afschinés, who repeats in abridge- 
ment his own long oration delivered to Philip, We can reason 
upon it with some confidence, in our estimate of Aischinés, though 
we cannot trust his reports about Demosthenés. Aischinés ad- 
dressed himself exclusively to the subject of Philip’s intended 
expedition to Thermopylz. He exhorted Philip to settle the 
controversy, pending with respect to the Amphiktyorls and the 
Delphian temple, by peaceful arbitration and not by arms. But if 


a 
ἐγκαλύπτομαι, &c. This is the language 
which Afschinés affyins to have been 


Δ Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 388 ἢ 
γὰρ παρόντων (we the envoys) καὶ 


κατὰ τὺ ψήφισμα αὐτὸν (Philip) ἐξορκω- 
σάντων, ἃ μὲν εἰλήφει τῆς πόλεως, ἀπο- 
δώσειν, τῶν δὲ λοιπῶν ἀφέξεσθαι---ἢ μὴ 
ποιοῦντος ταῦτα ἀπαγγελεῖν ἡμᾶς εὐθέως 
δεῦρο, &e. 

2 Hschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 42. ¢. 33. 
πορεύεται φίλιππος εἰθβτιύλας' ἐγὼ δ᾽ 


held by Demosthenés during the em- 
bassy. It is totally at variance with all 
that Demosfhenés affirms, over and over 
again, respecting his own proceedings; 
and (in my judgement) with all the 
probabilities of tho thse. 

3 Aschinds, Fals. Leg. Ὁ, 42. ο. 34. 
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armed interference was inevitable, Philip ought carefully to inform 
himself of thé ancient and holy bond whereby the Amphiktyonic 
synod was held together. That synod consisted of twelve different 
nations or sections of the Hellenic name, each including many 
cities, small as well as great ; each holding two votes and no more ; 
each binding itself by an impressive oath, fo uphold and protect 
every other Amphiktyonic city. Under this venerable sanction, 
the Boeotian cities, being Amphiktyonic like the rest, were entitled 
to protection against the Thebans their destroyers. ‘The purpose 
of Philip's expedition, to restore the Amphiktyonic council, was 
(Alschinés admitted) holy and just.’ He ought to carry it through 
‘in the same spirit ; punishtug the individuals originally concerned in 
the seizure of the Delphian temple, but not the cities to which they 
belonged, provided those cities were willing to give up the wrong- 
doers. But if Philip should go beyond this point, and confirm the 
unjust dominion of Thebes over the other Boeotian towns, he 
would do wrong on his own side, add to the number of his 
enemies, and reap no gratitude from those whom he favoured.’ 
Demosthenés, in his comments upon this second embassy, 
Position of — touches little on what cither Alschinés or himself said to 


Temosthe- ee 

nésintus Philip, 116 professes to have gone on the second embassy 
second em- " . 

basy—be with much reluctance, having detected the treacherous 
wished to i‘ .-α > pL: nN 

send word purposes of Alschinés and Philokratés. Nay, he would 
home, or to δον 

come tome, have positively refused to go (he tells us) had he not 
but was 


prevented. bound himself by a promise made during the first 
embassy, to some of the poor Athenian prisoners in Macedonia, to 
provide for them the means of release. He dwells much upon his 
disbursements for their ransom during the second embassy, and 
his efforts to obtain the consent of Philip? ‘This (he says) was all 
that lay in his power, to do, as an individual; in regard to the 
collective proceedings of the embassy, he was constantly outvoted. 
He affirms that he detected the foul play of A‘schinés and the rest 
with Philip; that he had written a despatch to send home for the 
purpose of exposing it; that his colleagues not only prevented him 
from forwarding it, but sent another despatch of their own with 
false information.‘ Then, he had resolved to come home 

1 Mechinés, Fals, Leg. p. 43. 6. 36. compare Demosth, Fala. Leg. p. 347. 
Thy μὲν οὖν ἀρχὴν τῆς orparelas ταύτης δ Demosthen. Fals, Leg. p. 393, 394, 
ὁσίαν καὶ δικαίαν ἀπεφηνάμην εἶναι, &c, 5. 

sr ey ᾿Ἀπεφηνάμην ὅτι ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ 4 Domosth. Fale. Leg. p. 896, καὶ 
δίκαιον εἶναι, μὴ περιορᾷν κατεσκαμμένας τὴν μὲν γραφεῖσαν ἐπιστολὴν ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ 
τὰς ἐν Βοιωτοῖς πόλεις, ὅτι δὴ ἦσαν πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἀπεψηφίσαντο μὴ πέμπειν, 


᾿Αμφικτυονίδες καὶ ἔνορκοι. αὐτοὶ δ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν ὑγιὲς γράψαντες 
3 Aschinés, Fels. Leg. p. 43. ο. 871: ἔπεμψαν. Οοπήθατο p. 419., 
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personally, for the same purpose, sooner than his colleagues, and 
had actually hired a merchant-vessel—but was hindered by Philip 
from sailing out of Macedonia.’ 

The general description here give by Demosthenés, of his own 
conduct during the second embassy, is probably true. Indeed it 
coincides substantially, with the statement of A&schinés, who 
complains of him as in a state of constant and vexatious opposition 
to his colleagues. We must reéollect that Demosthenés had no 
means of kiowing what the particular projects of Philip really were. 
This was a secret to every one except Philip himself, with his 
confidential agents or partisans. Whatever Demosthenés might 
suspect, he had no ‘public evidence by which to impress his 
suspicions upon others, or to countervail confident assertions on the 
favourable side transmitted home by his collearues. 

The army of Philip was now ready, and he was on the point of 
marching southward towards Thessaly and Thermopylae. macn of 
That pass was still held by the Vhokians, with a body of Telos 
Lacedamonian auviliaries ;? a force quite sufficient to Mitwits 


maintain it against Philip’s open attack, and likely to be fing out 
strengthened by Athens from seaward, if the Athenians (o0°%" ye 
came to penetrate his real purposes. It was therefore (hres 


miruics. Ine 
essential to Philip to keep alive a’ certain belief in the is w 
minds of others that be was marching southward with ‘vou. 
intentions favourable to the Phokians—though not to proclaim it in 
any such authentic manner as to alienate: his actual allies the 
Thebans and Thessalians. And the Athenian envoys were his 
most useful agents in @rculating the imposture. 

Some of the Macedonian officers round Philip gave explicit 
assurance, that the purpose of his march was 40. conquer Thebes, 
and reconstitute the Borotian cities. So far indecd was this deeep- 
tion carried, that (according to Aischinés) the Theban envoys in 
Macedonia, and the Thebans themselves, became seriously 
alarmed? ‘The movements of Philip were now the pivot on which 


1 Demosthen, Fuls. Leg. p. 445. ἐγὼ ᾿Ξ αὐτοὶ δὲ οὐκ ἠπόρουν καὶ ἐφο- 
δι ὥσπερ ἀκηκόατ᾽ ἤδη πολλάκις, οὐχὶ βορῦντο οἱ τῶν Θηβαίων πρέσ- 


δυνηθεὶς προαπελθεῖν, ἀλχὰ καὶ μι- βειξ; ...«-τῶν δ᾽ ἑταίρων τινες 
σθώσάμενος πλοῖον κατακωλυ- ἱτῶν Φιλίππον οὐ διαῤῥήδην 
θεὶς ἐκπλεῦσαι. Compare p. 957, πρός τινας ὑμῶν ἔλεγον, ὅτι 
πτοὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐμὲ, ἡνίκα δεῦρο ἀποπλεῖν τὰς ἐν Βοιωτίᾳ πόλεις κατοις 
ἐβουλόμην, κατεκώλυεν (Philip i, &e. κιεῖ Φίλιππος; Θηβαῖοι δ᾽ οὐκ ἐξε- 
2 The Πιηροατοιμοι αι troops remained | ληλύθεσαν πανδημεὶ, ἀπιστοῦντες τοῖς 
at Thermopylae until a little time before | πράγμασιν; : 
Philip reached it (Demosth. Fuls. Leg. | Pemosthenés greatly culogises the 
p. 365), * | incorruptibihty and hearty efforts of 
* Alschinés® Fals. Leg. p. 46. ¢. 41. the Theban envoys (Fals, Leg. p, 384) ; 
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Grecian affairs turhed, and Pella the scene wherein the greatest 
cities in Grecee were bidding for his favour, While the Thebans 
and Thessalians were calling upon him to proclaim himself openly 
Amphiktyonic champion against the Phokians—the Phokian envoys,’ 
together with those from Sparta and Athens, were endeavouring to 
cnlist him in their cause against Thebes. , Wishing to isolate the 
Phokians from such support, Philip made many tempting promises 
to the Lacedamonian envoys; tho on their side came to open 
quarrel, and indulged in épen menace, against. those “of Thebes? 
Such was the disgraceful auction wherem these ouce great states, 
in prosecution of their mutual antipathies, bartered away to a 
foreign prince the dignit¥ of the Hellenic name and the indepen- 
dence of the Hellenic world :* following the example set by Sparta 
in her applications to the Great King, during the latter years of the 
Pelopomnesian war, and at the peace of Antalkidas. Amidst such 
a crowd of humble petitioners and expectants, all trembling to 
offend him—with the aid too of Aschinés, Philokrates, and the 
other Athenian envoys who consented to play his game—Philip had 
little difficulty in keeping alive the hopes of all, and preventing 
the formation of any common force or decisive resolution to resist 
him. 

After completing bi® march southward through Thessaly, le 
reached Phere near tle Pagasean' Gulf, at the head of a powerful 
army of Macedonians and allies. The Phokian envoys accom- 
panied his march, avd were treated, if not as friends, at least in 
such mamer as to make it appear doubtful whether Philip was 


| Λακεδαιμονίϑι δὲ οὐ μεθ᾽ quay τὰἀνάντια 
| Θηβαίοις ἐπρέσβενον, καὶ τελευτῶντα 
‘ προσέκρουον φανερῶς ἐν Μακεδονίᾳ, καὶ 
| διηπείλουν τοῖς τῶν Θηβαίων πρέσβεσιν. 
Ὁ This thought is strikingly presented 
(viii, 


which assertion is probably nothing 
potter at bottom than a rhetorical eon- 
trast, to discredit Aisqkinés—fit, to be 
inserted in the numerous list of ora- 
torical exaggerations and perversions of ἢ 
history, collected iu the interesting 
Treatise of Weiske, De Hyperbole, 
errorum in Historia Philippi commis- | 


thy Justin +), probably from 
Theopompu Ἰχοΐηπι prorsus mise- 
randuniqne spectaculma, Grieciam, etiam 


sorwm gemitrice (Meissen, 1819). 
TDYemosth. Philipp. ii. p. 1185 Jus- 
tin, viii, 4. “Contra Phocensium le- 
gati, adhibitis Lacedamouiis eb Athe- 
niensibus, bellum deprecabantur, cujus 
ab eo dilationem ter jam emerant.” 1 
do not understand to what facts Justin 
refers, when he states, that the Phokians 


“had already purchased thrice from | 


Philip a postponement of war.” 
2 Demosthen. Fals. “Leg. p. 365, 
τοὺς Λακεδαιμυνίους μετεπέμπετο, πάντα 


τὰ πράγματα ὑποσχόμενος πράξειν ἐκεί- | 


vos, &e. 
Aschinés, Pals. Leg. p. 46. ¢. 41, 


nune et viribus et dignitate orbis ter- 
rarum principem, regu certe genti- 
umque semper vietricem οὗ multarnm 
adhuc urbium dominam, alienis excu- 
bare sedibus, ant rogantem bellum aut 
deprecantem: in alterius ope omnem 
_ Xpem posuisse orbis terrarum vindices ; 
eoque discordia sna civilibusque bellis 
redactos, ut adulentur ultro sordidam 
paulo ante clientela sue partem: eb 
hee potissimum facere Thebanos Lace- 
| deinoniosque, antca inter se imperii, 
nune gratix iimperautis, emulos.” 
* Justin, wii. 4. 


Cuar, LAXXIX, 


going to attack the Phokians or 


that the Athenian envoys at length administered the 
oath both to Philip and to his allies? This was done 
the last thing before they returned to Athens ; which 
city they reached on tle 13th of the month Skirropho- 
rion ;* after an absenge of seventy days, comprising all 
the intervening month Thargelion, and the remnant (fror® 
the third day) of themonth Munychion. They ac- 
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the Thebans.’ It was at Pherae 


RC, 346 
(June). 


The envoys 
administer 
the oaths 

to Philip at 
Phere, the 
Jast thing 
before their 
departure. 
‘They return 
to Athens. | 


cepted, as representatives of the allfed cities, all whom Philip 
sent to them ; though Domosthenés remarks that their instructions 
directed them to administer the oath to the chicf magistrate in 
cach city respectively” And among the tities whom they admitted 
to take the oath as Philip’s allies, was comprised Kardia, on the 


borders of the Thracian Chersonese. 


The Athenians considered 


Kardia as within the limits of the Chersonese, and therefore as 


belonging to them.’ 


It was thus that the envoys postponed both the execution of their 


special mission, aud their return, 


when Philip was within three days’ march of Thermo- 
pyle. That they so postponed it, in corrupt connivance 
with him, is the allegation of eter 


ail the probabilities of the case. 


᾿ ..- 
come upon Thermopylae by surprise,’ and to leave as 
little time as possible either to the Phokians or to Athens 
for organising defence. ‘The oath which ought to have 


1 Dernosth. Philipp. iti. p. 113. τοῦτο 
δ᾽ cis Φωκέας ὡς πρὸς συμμάχους ἐπο- 
pevero, καὶ πρέσβεις Φωκέων ἦσαν οἱ 

δ παρηκολούθουν αὐτῷ πορευομένῳ᾽ καὶ παρ᾽ 
ἡμῶν ἤριζον πολλοὶ, Θηβαίοις οὐ λυσιτε- 
λήσειν τὴν ἐκείνου πάροδον. The words 
παρ᾽ ἡμῖν denote the Athenian envoys 
(of whom Demosthenés was one) and 
the persons around them, marching 
along with Philip; the vaths not having 
been yet taken. 

* Demosth, Fals. Leg, p. 590, The 
cath was adininistered in the inn in front 
of the chapel of the Dioskuri, near 
Phere. 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 359. In 
more than one passage, he states their 
absence from Athens to have lasted 
three entire months (p. 890; also De 
Corona, p, 235), But this is an exag- 
gerition of the time. The decree of 
the Senate, which constrained them to 
depart, was passed ou the third of 
Munychion, , Assuming that they set 
out on that very day (though it is more | 


Plans of 
Pintip on 
‘Thorn. 
pyle—cor- 
rupt con 
nance of 
the Athe- 
nian envoys 
—letter 
from Philip 
which they 
brought 
back to 
Athens. 


until the last moment, 


sustained by 


Philifras anxious to 


probable that they did not sot out 
until the ensuing day), their absence 
would only have lasted seventy days. 

1 Pemosth, Fals. Leg. p. 430. The 
Magnesian and-Achwan cities round the 
Pagasean Gulf, all except Halus, were 
included in the oath as allies of Philip 
(Kpistola Philippi ap. Demosthen. p. 
159), 

5 Demosth, Fals. Leg. p. 395. Com- 
pare Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, 
p. &7. 

Ὁ Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 351. ἢν 
γὰρ τοῦτο πρῶτον ἁπάντων τῶν ἀδικη- 
μάτων, τὸ τὸν Φίλιππον ἐπιστῆσαι τοῖς 
πράγμασι τούτοις, καὶ δέον ὑμᾶς ἀκοῦσαι 
περὶ τῶν πραγμάτων, εἶτα βουλεύσασθαι, 
μετὰ ταῦτα δὲ πράττειν ὕ,τι δόξαι, ἅμα 
ἀκούειν κἀκεῖνον παρεῖναι, καὶ μηδ᾽ ὅ,τι 
χρὴ ποιεῖν ῥάδιον εἰπεῖν εἶναι. Compare 
Demosth. De Coroné, p, 336. πάλιν 
ὠνεῖται map’ αὐτῶν ὅπως μὴ ἀπίωμεν ἐκ 
Μακεδονίας ἕως τὰ τῆς στρατείας τῆς ἐπὶ 
τοὺς Φωκέας εὐτρεπῇ ποιήσαιτο, &c, 


1. 2 
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been administered, in Thrace—but at any rate at Pella—was not 
taken until Philip had got as near as possible to the important 
pass; nor had the envoys visited one single city among his allies in 
execution of their mandate. And as Aischinés was well aware 
that this would provoke inquiry, he took the precaution of bringing 
with him a letter from Philip to the Athenian people, couched in 
the most friendly terms; wherein Philip,took upon himself any 
blame which might fall upon the envoys, ἃ rming that they theni- 
selves ‘had been anxious to go and visit the atta cities, but that 
he had detained them in ὁτάον that they might assist him in 
accommodating the difference between the cities of Halus and 
Vharsalus. This letter, affording farther presumption of the 
connivance between the envoys and Philip, was besides founded on 
a false pretence; for Halus was (either at that very time or 
shortly afterwards) conquered by his arms, given up to the 
Pharsalians, and its population sold or expelled. 

In administering the oaths at Pherae to Philip and his allies, 


Aachings Aischinés and the majority of the Athenian envoys had’ 
ane le ἐ . 

envoys pro. formally and publicly pronounced the Phokians to be 
vlan the . . 
Phokians ὁ excluded and out of the treaty, and had said nothing 
to be ex- r 7} A . Β 

cluded rom about Kersoblgatés. This was, if not a departure from 
the oaths : : ν 

with titi, their mandate, at least ἃ 5.60 beyond it; for the Athe- 


paretestel nian people had expressly rejected the same exclusion 


gentsan when proposed by Philokratés at Athens; though when 


Aue" the Macedonian envoy declared that he could not admit 


pans the the Phokians, the Athenians had consented to swear the 


Pecolleagws treaty without them. Probably Philip and his allies 


He would not consent to take the oath, to Athens and hers 


mis protest. allies, without an express declaration that the Phokians 
were out of the pale? But though Philokratés and A‘schinés 
thus openly repudiated the Phokians, they still persisted in affirm- 
ing that the intentions of Philip towards that people were highly 


' Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 352, 353; join his army on this expedition, The 
ad Philipp. Kpistol. p. 152. Demo-' old rivalry between the cities here 
ethenés affirms farther that Alschinés again appears, 
himself rote the letter in Philip's’ Ὁ Demostiren. Fals. Leg. p. 355. ἐκ 
name. Alschinés denies that he wrote τοῦ, ὅτε τοὺς ὅρκους ἤμελλε Φίλιππος 
it, and sustains his denial upon sufficient | ὀμνύναι τοὺς περὶ τῆς εἰρήνης, ἐκσπόν- 
grounds, But he does not deny that Sous ἀποφανθῆναι τοὺς Φωκέας 
he brought it (déschinés, Pals. Leg. p. | ὑπὸ τούτων, ὃ σιωπᾷν καὶ ἐᾷν εἰκὸς ἦν, 
44. ς. 40, 41). εἴπερ. ἤμελλον σώζεσθαι. Compare p. 

The inhabitants of Pharsalus were | 395. Πρῶτον μὲν τοίνυν Φωκεῖς ἐκ- 
attached to Philip; while those of σπόνδους καὶ ᾿Αλεῖς; ἀπέφῃναν 
Phera were opposed to him as much as | καὶ Κερσοβλέπτην, παρὰ τὸ ψήφισμα καὶ 
they dared, and even refused (according τὰ πρὸς ὑμᾶς εἰρημένα, &e.;, also p. 480. 
to Demostheués, Fals. Leg. p. 444) to | 
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favourable. They affirmed this probably to the Phokians them- 
selves, as an excuse for having pronounced the special exclusion ; 
they repeated it loudly and emphatically at Atheus, immediately 
on their return. It was then that Demosthenés also, after having 
been outvoted and silenced during the tission, obtained an oppor- 
tunity for making his own protest public. Being among the 
senators of that year, hg made his report to the Senate forthwith, 
Reminglyaon the day, or the day next but one, after his arrival, 
before a large audience of private citizens standing by to witness 
so important a proceeding. He recounted all the proccedings 
of the embassy—regalling the hopes apd promises under which 
Atschigés and others had persuaded the Athenians to agree to the 
peace—arraigning these envoys as fabricators, in collusion with 
Philip, of falsehoods and delusive assurances—and accusing them 
of having already by their unwarrantable delays betrayed Kerso- 
bleptés to ruin. Demosthenés at the same time made known to 
the Senate the near approach and rapid march of Philip; entreat- 
“ing them to interpose even now at the eleventh hour, for the 
purpose of preventing what yet remained, the Phokians and Ther- 
mopyla, from being given up under the like treacherous fallacies.! 
A flect of fifty triremes had been votgd, and were ready at a 
moment's notice to be employed on sudden oceasion? The ma- 
jority of the Senate went decidedly along With Demosthenés, and 
passed a resolution in that sense to be submitted to the public 
assembly. So adverse was this resolution to the envoys, that it 
neither commended them nor invited them to diner in the pryta- 
neium; an insult (according to Demosthenés) without any former 
precedent? 

On the 16th of the month Skirrophorion, three days after the 
return of the envoys, the first public assembly was held; where, 
according to usual form, the resolution just passed by the Senate 
ought to have been discussed. gBut it was not even read to the 


1 Demosth, Fals, Leg p. 346. 


read, and especially points out that it 
? Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 444, ἐφ᾽ 


contains neither praise nor invitation, 


ἣν αἱ πεντήκοντα τριήρεις ὅμως ἐφώρ- 
μουν, ὅσ, Compare schindés, Fals, 
Leg. p. 33. 

§ Demosth. Fals. Leg, p. 350, 351. 
Demosthenés causes this resolution of 
the Senate (προβούλευμα) to be read to 
the Dikasts, together with the testi- 
mony of the senator who moved it. 
The document is not found verbatim, 
but Demosshenés comments upon it 
before the Dikasts after it has been 


which the Senate was always in tho 
habit of voting to returning envoys, 
This is sufficient to refute the allegation 
of Aischinés (Fals. Leg. p. 44. 0. 58), 
that Demosthenés himself moved a re- 
solution to praise the envoys and invite 
them to a banquet in the Prytaneium. 
Aschinés does not produce such reso- 
lution, nor cause it to be read before 
the Dikasts, . 
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assembly ; for immediately on the opening of business (so De- 
sears.  mosthenés tells us), /d-chinés rose and proceeded to 
a ae, address the people, who were naturally impatictit to hear 
sembly at hin before any one else, speaking as he did in the name 
succesial of his colleagues’ generally. He said nothing either 
made wit about the recent statements of Diemosthenés before the 
by JUschi- . ᾿ 1 . 

nés~hs Senate, or the senatorial resolution following, or evgn 
meee. Ale past history ,of the embassy—but passed at once 
mer ty the actual state of affairs, and the coming future. 
He acquainted the people that Philip, having sworn the oaths at 
Phere, had by this time reached Thermonyle with his army. 
“But he comes there (said Adschinés) as the friend andsally of 
Athens, the protector of the Phokians, the restorer of the enslaved 
Bwotian cities, and the enemy of ‘Thebes aloue. We your envoys 
have satisfied him that the Thebans are the real wrong-doers, not 
only in their oppression towards the Bovotian cities, but also in 
regard to the spoliation of the temple, which they had conspired, 
to perpetrate carlicr than the Phokians. 1 (Aéschinés) exposed 
in an emphatic specch before Philip the iniquities of the Thebans, 
for which proceeding they have set a price on my life. You 
Athenians will hear, in two or three days, without any trouble of 
your own, that Philip is vigorously prosecuting the siege of Thebes. 
Y@u will find that he will capture aud break up that city—that he 
will exact from the Thebans compensation for the treasure ravished 
from Delphi—and that he will restore the subjugated communities 
of Platea and 'Thespie, Nay more, you will hear of benefits ¢t!l] 
more dircet, which we have determined Philip to confer upon you, 
but which it would not be prudent as yet to particularize. Kubo 
will be restored to you as a compensation for Amphipolis: the 
Eubceans have already expressed the greatest alarm at the con- 
fidential relations between Athens aud Philip, and the probability 
of his ceding to you their island@ There are other matters too, on 
which I do not wish to speak out fully, because I have false friends 
even among my own colleagues.” These last ambiguous allusions 
were generally understood, and proclaimed by the persons roud 
the orator, to refer to Oropus, the ancient possession of Athens, 
now in the hands of Thebes.” Such glowing promises, of benefits, 


1 Demosth. Fals, Leg. p. 547, 351,/ 52. [have here condensed the substance 
352, τοῦτο μὲν οὐδεὶς ἀνέγνω τῳ δήμῳ | of what is stated by Demosthenés, Fuls, 
τὸ προβούλευμα, οὐδ᾽ rower ὁ δῆμος, | Log. Ῥ. 47, 348, 351, 352, 04, 411, 
ἀναστὰς δ' οὗτος ἐδημηγόρει. The date | ὅσ. Another statement, to the same 
of the 16th Skirrgphorion is specified, | effect, made by Demosthenés in the 
p. 809. Oration De Pace (delivered only a few 
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to come, were probably crowned by the announgement, more 
worthy of credit, that Philip bad engaged to send back all the 


Atheniaaw prisoners by the coming Panathenaic festival,! which fell 


during the next month Hekatombwon. 
The first impression of the Athenians, on hearing Acschings, 
was that of surprise? alarm, and displeasure, at the ‘re ste. 

unforeseen vicinity of Philip;? which left no time for Hee 

eliberatign, and scarcely the minimum of time for Flom at 

instant precautionary occupation of Thermopy le, if such 3 es 
a step were decmed uecessary. But the sequel of the οἱ beeste 
speech—proclaining to them the speedy accomplishineut. Iter! 

of such favourable results, together with the gratification of their 
antipathy against Thebes—eflaced this sentiment, and filled them 
with agreeable prospects. Tt was in vain that Demosthends rose 
to reply, arraigned the assurances as fallacious, aud tried to bring 
forward the vame statement as had already prevailed with the 
Senate. The people refused to hear him; Philokratés with the 
other friends of csehinés hootéd him off; aud the majority were 
0 full of the satisfactory prospect opened to them, that all imis- 
trust or imwpeachinent of its truth appeared »piteful and vexatious? 
Jt is to be remembered that these were the same promises pre- 
viously made -to them by Plilokratés and others, nearly three 
months before, when the peace with Philip was first voted. The 
immediate accomplishment of them was now again promised on 
the same authority—by envoys who had*communicated a secoud 


months after the assembly here de- 
soribed, and not a judicial acctwsa don 
amdnet /sehings, but a deliberative 


assertion; also De Chersoneso, p. 105; 
_ De Corona, p ? 
1 Demosthencs states (Pals, Leg. p. 


OOF 


ante before the public as-eiubly ), 
is even better evidence than the accasa- 
tory speech De Falsd Legatione—ailica 
Tits ὅρκους τοὺς wept τῆς εἰρήνης ἀπει- 
ληφότες ἥκομεν οἱ πρέσβεις, τότε Θεοπιάς | 
τινων καὶ Πλαταιὰς ὑπισχνουμένων οἰκισῃ : 
θήσεσθαι, καὶ τοὺς μὲν Φωκέας τὸν] 
Φίλιππον, ἂν γένηται κύριος, σώσειν, τὴν | 
δὲ Θηβαίων πόλιν διοικιεῖν, καὶ Tov | 
᾿Ωρωπὸν ὑμῖν ὑπάρξειν, καὶ τὴν Εὔβοιαν. 
ἀντ᾽ ᾿Αμφιπόλεως ἀποδυθήσεσθαι, καὶ 
τοιαύτας ἐλπίδας καὶ φενακισμοὺς, οἷς 
ἐπαχθέντες ὑμεῖς οὔτε συμφόρως οὔτ᾽ 
ἴσως οὔτε καλῶς προεῖσθε Φωκέας .. .. 
οὐδὲν τούτων οὔτ᾽ ἐξαπατήσας οὔτε σιγή- 
σας ἐγὼ φανήσομαι, ἀλλὰ προειπὼν ὑμῖψ, 
ὡς οἶδ᾽ ὅτι μνημονεύετε, ὅτι ταῦτα οὔτε, 
οἶδα οὔτε προσδυκῶ, νομίζω δὲ τὸν λέ- | 
“νονταὰ ληρεῖν (De Pace, p, 29}. | 

Compare also Philippic ii. p. 7: | 


2,73 
» Τὸν 
Where Demosthends repeats tho hie 


εἰς τὰ Παναθήναια φήσας ἀποπέμ- 
ε ψειΨ) that he received this assurance 
_ from Phihp, while he was busyimg him- 
self during the mission in efforts to 
procare the ransom. or diberation of the 
prisoners. But we may be sure that 
aksechimés, so much more in the favour 
of Philip, must have reecived it also, 
since it would form so adiuirable a puiut 
for his first speech at Athens, in this 
critical juncture, 

2 Demosth. Fals, Leg. p, 352. ὥσθ᾽ 
ὑμᾶς ἐκπεπληγμίγους τῇ παρουσίᾳ τοῦ 
Φιλίππου, καὶ τούτοις οργιζυμένους ἐπὶ 
τῷ μὴ προηγγέλκεναι, πρᾳυτέρους γενέ- 
σθαι τινὸς, πάνθ' ba’ ἐβούλεσθ' ὑμῖν 
ἔσεσθαι προσδοκήσαντας, ke. 

8. Demosth. Puls. Ley. p. o18, 349, 
B52, of δ' ἀντιλέγοντες ὄχλος 
ἄλλως καὶ Bagrarte κατεφαί- 
veto, ἕο, 
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time with Philip, and thus had farther means of information—so 
that the comfortable anticipation previously raised was confirmed 
and strengthened. No one thought of the danger of admitting 
Philip within Thermopyle, when the purpose of his coming was 
understood to be, the protection of the Phokians, and the punish- 
ment of the hated Thebans. Demosthenést was scarcely allowed 
even to make a protest, or to disclaim ,responsibility as to the 


result, /Eschinés triumphantly assumed the responsibilty to him- 
self; while Philokratés amused the people by saying— No 


wonder, Athenians, that Demostheués and 1 should not think 
alike. He is an ungenial wwater-driuker ; Tam fond of wine.”! 

Tt was during this temper of the assembly that the letter of 
Philip, brought by the envoys, was produced and read. 


Tatler of 

ele 115 αὐθηδηηε expressions of regard, and promises of 
recrived by future benefit, to Athens, were warmly applauded ; 
the assembly 


mation a 
Philokralés 
carricil, de- 
creeing peace 
and alliance 
with him 
for ever, 
Resolution 
to compel 
the Phokians 
to give up 
Delphi. 


while, prepossessed as the hearers were, none of them 
discerned, nor was any speaker permitted to point out, 
that these expressious were thoroughly vague and geue- 
ral, and that not a word was said about the Thebans 
or the Phokians.? Philokratés next proposed a decree, 
extolling Philip for his just and beneficent promises— 
providing that the peace and alliance with him should be 
extended, not merely to the existing Athenians, but also to their 
posterify—and enacting that if the Phokians should still refuse to 
yield possession of the Delphian temple to the Amphiktyons, the 
people of Athens would compel them to do so by armed inter- 
vention.® 

During the few days immediately succeeding the return of the 
envoys to Athens (on the 13th of Skirrophorion), Philip wrote two 
successive letters, inviting the Athenian troops to join him forthwith 
at Thermopylae.’ Probably these were sent at the momeut when 


Phil. ii. p. dwelt upon by Demosthenés as “the 


greatest disgrace of all;? with an in- 
tensity of emphasis which it i is difficult 
to enter into (Vhilippie ii. p. 7. 


1 Dem. Fals, Leg. p. 355; 
73. 

© Dem. Fals. Leg. p. 353. 

3 Demosth, Fals. Leg. p. 356. Οὗτος 
De- 


(Eschinds) ἣν ὁ λέγων ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ καὶ 
ὑπισχνούμενος" πρὸς δὲ τοὺς “παρὰ τούτου 
λόγους ὡρμηκότας λαβὼν ὑμᾶς ὃ Φιλο- 
κράτης, ἐγγράφει τοῦτ᾽ εἰς τὸ ψήφισμα, 
ἐὰν μὴ ποιῶσι Φωκεῖς ἃ δεῖ, καὶ παραδί- 
δωσι τοῖς ᾿Αμφικτύοσι τὸ ἱερὸν, ὅτι βοη- 
θήσει ὁ δῆμος ὁ ᾿Αθηναίων ἐπὶ τοὺς διακω- 
λύοντας ταῦτα γίγνεσθαι. 

The fact, that by this motion of 
Philokratés the pegge was extended to 
‘‘the posterity” ofthe Athenians—is 


* Demosth, Fals. Leg. p. SOT, 
mosthenés causes the two letters to 
be read, and procecds—Ai μὲν τοίνυν 
᾿επιστολαὶ καλοῦσιν αὗται, καὶ νὴ Δία 
ἤδη γε. 

So also /Eschinés, Fale. Leg. p. 46, 
c. 41. ὑμιν δὲ ταῦθ' ὁρῶν οὐκ ἔγραψεν 
ἐπιστολὴν ὁ Φίλιππος, ἐξιέναι πάσῃ τῇ 
δυνάμει, βοηθήσοντας τοῖς δικαίοις; .118- 
chinés only notices one ¢@f the two 
etters. Bobnecke (Forschuggen, p. 
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Phalekus, the Phokian leader at that pass, answered his first 
summons by a negative reply.| The two letters must patters of 
have betn despatched one immediately after the other, (iinet 
betraying considerable anxiety on the part of Philip; Ws 


them to 


which it is not difficult to understand. He could not be st lores 


to join him at 


at first certain what &ffect would be produced by his un- Ce 


foreseen arrival at Thermopyle on the public mind at thes: lets 
Athens. In spite of all the persuasiops of Aéschinés and niasdecin. 
Philokratés, the Athenians might conceive so much alarm as to 
obstruct his admission within that important barrier; while Pha- 
lakus and the Phpkians—having a powerful mereenary force, 
competent, even unaided, to a resistance of some length—were 
sure to attempt. resistance, if any hope of aid were held out to them 
from Athens. Moreover it would be difficult for Philip to carry 
on prolonged military operations in the neighhourhood, from the 
want of provisions; the lands having been unsown through the 
Δ tinned antecedent war, aud the Athenian triremes being at 
hand to intercept jiis supplies by sea.’ TTence it was important to 
him to keep the Athenians in illusion aud quiescence for the 
moment; to which purpose his letters were well adapted, in which- 
eva way they were taken. If the Athenians came to Thermo- 
pyle, they would come as hisyallies—not. as allies of the Phokians. 
Not only they would be iu the midst of his superior force, and 
therefore as it were hostages ;* but they would be removed from 
contact. with the Phokians, and would bring to bear upon the 
latter an additional force of intimidation. If ou the contrary, the 
Athenians determined not to come, they would at any rate in- 
terpret his desire for their presence as a proof that he contemplated 
ho purposes at variance with their wishes aud interests ; and would 
trast the assurances, given by A‘schinés and his other partisans at 
Athens, that he secretly meant well towards the Phokians, This 
last. alternative was what Dhilip both desired and anticipated. 
He wished only to deprive the Vhokians of all chance of aid from 
Athens, and to be left to deal with them himself. Tis letters 
served to blind the Athenian public, but his partisans took care 
not to move the assembly ‘ to a direct compliance with their invita- 


412) conceives the letters aa having ! forces to Thermopylie in compliance 

been written and sent between the [6th ; with the letter of Philip—accordmg to 

and 23rd of the month Skirrophorion. | the assertiwn of A’schinds (Fals, Leg. p. 
1 Demosth, Fals. Leg, p. 859. 146, c, 41); who treats the objection 
3. Demosth, Fals. Log. p. 879. with contempt, though it seems well 
3 This was among the grounds of | grounded and reasonable. 

objection, ¢aken by Demosthenés and; 4 Demosth. Fala, Leg. p, 356, 357, 

his friends, against the despatch of ; 
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” Indeede the proposal of such an expedition (besides the 
‘standing dislike of the citizens towards military service) would 
have been singularly repulsive, secing that the Atheniaits would 
have had to appear, ostensibly at least, in arms against their 
Phokian allies. The conditional menace of the Athenian assembly 
against the Phokians (in case of refusal to Surrender the temple 
to the Amphiktyons), deerced on the motion of Philokratés, was in 
itself sufficiently harsh, against allies of ten years’ Mandéng ; aud 
was tantamount at Ieast to a declaration that Athens would not 
interfere on their behalf—which was all that Philip wanted. 
Among the hearers of these debates at Athens were deputics 
Phokian from these very Phokiaus, whose fate now hung in 


envoys 


heard thesg suspense. It has already been stated that during the 
debates at 2 


Athen preceding September, while the Phokians were torn by 
position of τ᾿ eae 7 ) ᾿ ᾿ χ 
Pais intestine dissensions, Phalakus, the chief of the merce- 
at There . . . oo. . . 
mopyhe, aries, had repudiated aid (invited by his Phokian oppo- 
nents) both from Atheus and Sparta;! feeling strong enough ι89 
hold Thermopylae by his own force. During the intervening 
montlis, however, both his strength and his pride had declined. 
Though he still occupied Therinepyla with 8000 or 10,000 mer- 
cenaries, and still retained superiority over Thebes, with possesgion 
of Orchomenus, Koroneia, and othgr places taken from the The- 
bans *—yet his finuicial resources had becoine so insufficient for a 
umnerous force, and the soldiers had grown so disorderly from 
vant of regular pay,’ that he thought it prudent to invite aid 
from Sparta—during the spring, while Athens was geéserting the 
Phokians to make terms with Philp.  Archidamis accordingly 
came to Thermopylae, with 1000 Lacedeemonian auxiliaries! The 
defensive foree thus assembled was amply sufficieut against Philip 
by land; but that important pass could not be held without the 
codperation of a superior fleet at sea. Now the Phokians had 
powerful enemies even within the pass—the ‘Thebans ; and there 
was no obstacle, except the Athenian fleet under Proxenus at 
Oreus,® to prevent Philip from landing troops in the rear of 
1 #xchinds, Pals. Leg. p. 40, 6. 41... κότων δὲ χρήμασι Φωκέων, &e, 
2 Demosth. Fala. Leg. p. 587, | ὁ Demosth. Fuls, Leg. p. 865; Diodor, 
3 Meschinds, Faly. Leg. p. 40. 41. 1 xvi. 59 
This statement of Alschinés—about the | ὃ Fur the defence of Ther.nopyle, at 
declining strength of the Phokians and | the period of the invasion of Xerxés, 
the causes thereof—has ewery appear- ; the Crecian flect at Artemisium wes 
ance of being correct in point of fact; | not less essential than the land force 
though it will not sustain the concla- , of Leonidas encamped in the pass itself. 
sious which he builds upon it. ὁ Vhat the Phokians could not mein- 


Compare Demosth. Ulynth, iii. p. 30 tain Thermopylae withoutathe aid of 
(delivered four years earlier). ἀπειρη- ᾿ Athens—and that Philip could march 
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Thermopyla, joining the Thebans, and making himself master 
Phokis fron the side towards Bovotia. 

To tlee safety of the Phokians, therefore, the continued mari- 
time protection of Athens was indispensable; and they poeuntene 
doubtless watched with trembling anxicty the deceitful piiy Pe 


Kians upon 


phases of Athenian “diplomacy during the winter and Ate | 
spring of 347-346 5.0... Their deputies must have been Temes. 
present as Athcus when the treaty yas concluded and sworn in 
March 346 1.6... Though compelled to endure not ouly the re- 
fusal of Antipater excluding them from the oath, bat alo the 
cousent of their Atpenian allies, tacitly acted upon without being 
formally announced, to take the oath without them—they never- 
theless heard the assurances, confidently addressed by Philokvatés 
and /schinés to the people, that this refusal was a mere feint to 
tleceive the Thessalians and Thebans—that Philip would stand 
forward as the protector of the Phokians—and that all his real 
hostile purposes were directed against Thebes. Low the Phokians 
interpreted such tortuous and coutradictory policy, we are not 
told. But their fate hung upon the determimation of Athens ; and 
during the time when the Ten Athenian envoys were negotiating 
or intriguing with Philip at Pella, Phokian envoys were there also, 
trying to establish some woderstanding with Plilip, through 
Laccdemonian and Athenian support. Both Philip and .Eschinés 
probably amused them with favourable promises, And though, 
when the oaths were at last administered to Philip at Phere, the 
Phokiaus were formally pronounced to be excluded—still the fair 
words of Atschinés, and his assurances of Philip’s good intentions 
towards them, were not discontinued. 

While Philip marched straight from Phera to Thermopylae: 
and while the Athenian envoys returned to Athens: xowsre- 


. 7 ie ceived at 
-~Phokian deputios visited Athens also, to learn the last fitnepyte 
wl the εἶν ("ἢ τ 


determination of the Athenian people, upon which their jicdion ot 
own destiny turned. Though Philip, on reaching the 2{h" 


aginst fhe 


neighbourhood of ‘Thermopylae, summoned the Phokian 'v\- 
leader Phalkus to surreuder the pass, aud offered him terms— 
Phalekus would make no reply until his deputies returned from 


to the frontier of Attica, without any Ἂν δ᾽ ἐκεῖνα Φίλιππος λάβῃ, τίς αὐτὸν 
intermediate obstacle 10 prevent lim, κωλύσει δεΐρο βαδίζειν; Θηβαῖοι; ot, εἰ 
Olynthus were suffered to fall into his μὴ λίαν πικρὸν εἰπεῖν, καὶ συνεισβαλοῦσιν 
hand —js laid down erfiphatically by ἑτοίμως. ᾿Αλλὰ Φωκεῖς ; οἱ τὴν υἰκείαν 
Demosthenés in the first Olynthine, οὐχ οἷοί τε ὄντες φυλάττειν, ἐὰν μὴ 
uearly foug years before the mouth of βοηθήσεθ' ὑμεῖς (Dewosth. Olynth. i. p. 
Skirrophorion, 346 B.c. 10). 
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thens These deputies, present at the public assembly of the 
6th Skirrophorion, heard the same fallacious assurances as before, 

respecting Philip's designs, repeated by Philokratés and -schinés 

with unabated impudence, and still accepted by the people. But 
they also heard, in the very same assembly, the decree pro- 
posed by Vhilokratés and adopted, that unless the Phokians 
restored the Delphian temple forthwith to the Amphiktyons, the 

Athenian people would compel them to do so by armed, force. If 

the Phokians still cherished hopes, this conditional declaration of 

war, from a city which still continued in name to be their ally, 
opened their eyes, and satisfied them that no, hope was left except 
to make the best terms’ they could with Philip? To defend 

Thermopyle successfully without Athens—imuch more against 

Athens—was impracticable. 

Leaving Athens after the assembly of the 16th Skirrophorion, 
the Phokian deputies carried back the tidings of what 


nc, 346 

page had passed to Phalwkus, whom they reached ἂἱ Nikwa 
vk ὃ ᾿ 

ΓΤ δεν Thermopyle about the 20th of the same month.’ 

underen- ‘Three days afterwards, Phalekus, with his powerful 

Yntp ie army of SQOU or 10,000 mercenary infantry and 1000 


withdraws 


alls finees, cavalry, had concluded a convention with Philip. The 

Vall κ᾿ ayers a i ote 
ἤν.  Lacedwmonian auxiliarics, perceiving the insincere 
fmecwe — nolicy of Athens and the certain ruin of the Phokians, 
pay lun, 


had gone away a little before! It was stipulated in the 
convention that Phalwkus should evacuate the territory, and retire 


! Demosth. Fals, Leg. Ὁ. ὅ09., ἥκομεν 
δὲ δεῦρο ἀπὸ Ths πρεσβείας τῆς ἐπὶ 
τοὺς ὅρκους τρίτῃ ἐπὶ δέκα τοῦ Σκιῤῥο- 
φοριῶνος μηνὺς, καὶ παρῆν ὁ Φίλιππος 
ἐν Πύλαις ἤδη καὶ τοῖς Φωκεῦσιν ἐπηγ- 
γέλλετο ὧν οὐδὲν ἐπίστευον ἐκεῖνοι, 


determining the capitulation. He com- 
plains of them generally as being “ got 
up against him” (ὁ κατήγορος peunyd- 
yyta), but he does not contradict 
them upon any specific point. Nor 
does he at all succeed in repelling the 


Σημεῖον δὲ --- οὐ γὰρ ἂν δεῦρ᾽ ἧκον ὡς 
ὑμᾶς. ... παρῆσαν γὰρ οἱ τῶν Φωκέων 
πρέσβεις ἐνθάδε, καὶ ἣν αὐτοῖς καὶ τί 
ἀπαγγελοῦσιν οὗτοι (Aischinés, Philo- 
kratés, &c.) καὶ τί ψηφιεῖσθε ὑμεῖς, 
ἐπιμελὲς εἰδέναι. 

2 Demostlh, Fals. Log. p. 857. οὗ μὲν 
τοίνυν Φωκεῖς, ὡς τὰ παρ᾽ ὑμῶν ἐπύθοντο 
ἐκ τῆς ἐκκλησίας καὶ τό τε ψήφισμα 
τοῦτ᾽ ἔλαβον τὸ τοῦ Φιλοκράτους, καὶ 


τὴν ἀπαγγελίαν ἐπύθοντο τὴν τούτου Kal | 


τὰς ὑποσχέσεις-- κατὰ πάντας τοὺς τρό- 
Tous ἀπώλοντο. 

Aischinés (Pals, Leg. Ρ 45, ο. 41) 
touches upon the statements made by 
Demosthends respecting the envoys of 
Phalekus at Athens, and the effect of 
the news which they carried back in 


main arguinent, brought home with 
great precision of date by Ee ea 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 359: com- 
pare Diwdor, xv. 59, In this passage, 
Demosthenés reckons up seren days 
between the final assembly at Athens 
and the capitulation coneluded by the 
Phokians. Iu another passage, he states 
the same interval at only” jive days 
(p. 865); which is doubtless inaccurate, 
Tn a third passage, the same interval, 
seomingly, stands at five or six days, 
p. 379, 

4 Demosth. Fals, Leg. p. 356-365. 
ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ ἧκεν (Philip) εἰς Πύλας, Λακε- 
δαιμόνιοι δ᾽ αἰσθόμενοι τὴν ἐνέδραν ὑπε- 
χώρησαν, Ke. 0 
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wherever else he pleased, witl his entire mercenary force and with 
all such Phokians as chose to accompany him. The remawme 
natives threw themselves on the mercy of the conqueror. 

All the towns in Phokis, twenty-two in number, together with 
the pass of Thermopylae, were placed in the hands of 
Philip; all surrendéring at discretion; all without 
resistance, The moment Philip was thus master of the 
couutry, hp joined his forces with those of the Thebans, 
aud proclaimed his purpose of acting thoroughly upon 
their policy; of transferring to them a considerable 
portion of Phokis; ,of restormg to them Orchomenus, 
Korsia, and Koroucia, Berotian towns which the Phokians had 
taken from them; and of keeping the rest of Beeotia in their 
dependence, just as he found it.! 

In the meantime, the Athenians, after having passed the deerce 
above mentioned, re-appointed (in the very same assembly ne. τ, 
of the 16gh Skirrophorion—Jine) the same ten envoys to one 
carry intelligence of it to Philip, and to be witnesses of 
the accomplishment of the spleudid promises made in his 
uame. But Demosthenés immediately swore off, and 
refused to serve; while Aischingés, though he did not 
swear off, was nevertheless so, much indisposed as to be 
unable to go. This at least is his own statement ; saute 
though Demosthenes affirms, that the illuess was a mere concerted 
pretence, in order that /schinés might remain at*home to 
counterwork any reaction of public fecling at Athens, likely to 
arise on the arrival of the bad news, which Alschinés knew to be 
at hand, from Phokis.? Others having been chosen in place of 
/¥schinés and Demosthenés,’ the ten envoys set out, and proceeded 


All the 
towns in 
Pholas sar- 
render at 


ΘΠ πε ὁ 
and sym- 
pathy wath 
the Thebans. 


wwe Athiee 
mas Lu 
ΤΠ πιο 
envoys Te- 
turn without 
seein hin, 
on beaung 
of the Phos 


The Phokians had no choice but to sur- 
render, asx soon as all chance of Athe- 
man aid was manifestly shut out. The 
belief of favourable dispositions on the 
part of Philip, was donbtless an auxili- 
ary motive, but not the primary or pre- 
dominant. 

2 Demosthen, Fals. Leg. p. 378; HEs- 
chinés, Fals, Leg. p. 40. ¢. “0, It 
appears that the ten envoys were not 


* Domosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 359, 360, 
dub, 379, 413. ὁ δὲ (Adschings) το- 
σοῦτον δεῖ τῶν ὑπαρχόντων τινα αἰχμά- 
λωτὸν σῶσαι, ὥσθ᾽ ὕλυν τόπον καὶ πλεῖν 
ἢ μυρίους μὲν ὁπλίτας, ὁμοῦ δὲ χιλίους 
ἱππέας τῶν ὑπαρχύντων συμμάχων, ὕπως 
αἰχμάλωτοι γένωνται Φιλίππῳ συμπαρε- 
σκεύασεν. 

Diodorus (xvi. 59) states the merce- 
naries of Phalekus at 8000 men. 


Because the Phokians capitulated to 
Philip and not to the Thebans (p. 360) 
το because not one of their towns made 
any resistance — Demosthenés argues 
that this proves their-confidence in the 
favourable dispositions of Philip, as 
tentified by, Auschinés. But he over- 
strains this argument igainst: Aischinés. 


all the same—rtav ἄλλων τοὺς wre l- 
στους τοὺς αὐτοὺς, &e. 

3 Demosthen. [4]5. Leg. p. 380, οὔθ᾽ 
ὕτι πρεσβευτὴς ἄλλος ἥρητο ἀνθ᾽ αὐτοῖ, 
&e. 

#Eschings (Fals. Leg. p. 46. ¢, 43) 
does not seem to deny this distiuetly. 
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as far as Chalkis in Fubra. Tt was there that they learned the 
fatal intelligence from the mainland on the other side of the 
Subooan strait. On the 23rd of Skirrophorion, Bhalakug and all 
the Phokian towns had surrendered ; Philip was master of Ther- 
mopyla, had joined his forees with the ‘Thebans, ‘and proclaimed 
an unqualified philo-Theban policy ; on the 37th of Skirrophorion, 
Derkyllus, one of the envoys, arrived in haste back at Athens, 
having stopped short in bis mmission on hearing the facts., 

At the moment when he arrived, the people were holding an 
Alarm and assembly in the Peir@us, on matters connected with the 
wats — docks and arsenal 3 and to this assembly, actually sitting, 
Senate Derkyllus made’ his unexpected report ! The shock to 
ἜΝ ir the public of Athens was prodigious, Not ouly were all 
μα μές, thoy splendid anticipations of anti“Pheban policy from 
ae Dik (hitherto believed and weleomed by the people on 
the positive assurances of Philokratés and Aixehinés) now dashed 
to the ground—not only were the Athenians smitten @ith the 
consciousness that they had been overreached by Philip, that they 
had played into the hands of their enemies the ‘Thebans, and that 
they had betrayed their allies the Phokians to rnin—but they felt 
also that they had yielded up Thermopyle, the defence at once of 
Attica and of Greece, and that the road to Athens lay open to their 
worst enemies the Thebans, now aided by Macedonian foree. 
Under this pressure of surprise, sorrow, and terror, the Atheuians, 
on the motion of Kallisthenés, passed. these votes—To put the 
Peiraus, as well as the fortresses throughout Attica, in immediate 
defence —To bring within these walls for safety all the women and 
children, and all the moveable property, now spread abroad in 
Attica—To eclebrate the approaching festival of the Terakleia, 
not in the country, as was usual, but in the interior of Athens? 

Such were the significant votes, the like of which had not been 
passed at Athens since the Peloponnesian war, attesting the 


1 Demosthen. Pals. Leg. p. 359, 960, . the month of Mamaktcriou—is unqnes- 
565, 379, | tionably wrong; for the real decree 

2 Demosthgn. Pus. Leg. p. 568-879. | must have been passed in the con- 
4ischinés also acknowledges the pass: ' cluding days of the month Skirropho- 
ing of this vote, for brmging in the : rion, immediately after hearing the 
moveable property of Athens into a γον of Derkyllus. This manifest 
place of sifety; though he paturally error of date will not permit us to 
says very little about. it (Fals, Leg, p. ; beheve in the authenticity of the docu- 
40. ς, 42), iment, Of these supposed original 

In the oration of Demosthenés, De | documents, inserted in the oration De 
Corona, p. 258, this decree, moved by | Corona, Deoysen aud other critics have 
Kalhsthenés, is not only alluded to, , shown some to be dveidedly spurious; 
but purports to be given rerbatim. The | aud all are so doubiful that I forbear to 
date as we there read it—the 5158 of | cite tem as authority, 
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terrible reaction of feeling occasioned at Athens by the disastrous 
news from Phokis, A&xchinés had now recovered “from prscnines 
his indisposition ;. or (if we are to believe Demosthenés) {yee 
found it ecquvenient: to lay aside the pretence. He set pfin 
out as self-appointed envoy, without any new nomination jie fan 
hy the people—probably with such of the Ten as were aan 
favourable to his views—to Philip and to the joint Mace- secs 
dosian and Theban army in Phokis. Aud what is yet more 
remarkable, he took his jourucy thither through Thebes itself ;! 
thongh his speeches and his policy had been for months past 
(according to his own statemhent) violently anti-Theban;* and 
though he had aflirthed (this however ists upon the testimony of 
his rival) that the Thebans ad set a price upon his head. JIaving 
joined Philip, eschines took part in the festive sacrifices and 
solemn paavs celebrated by the Macedonians, Thebans, and 
Thessalians,* in commemoration and thanksgiving for their casy, 
“though long-deferred trimmph over the ΠΣ and for the 
conclusion of the ‘Ten-Y cars Sacred War. 

Shortly after Philip had become master of Thermopyle and 
Phokis, he communicated his success ina letter to ge 02, 


Athenians. His letter betokened a full consciousness of Php te 


the fear and repuguance which his recent unexpected pas ater 


Tus couguest 


proceedings had excited at’ Athens: 4 but in other a tia 
he dane 


respects, it was conciliatory and even seductive : ex- snags of ins 

pressing great regard for them as his sworn allies, and ah 

promising again that they should reap solid fruits from the alliance. 
Zt allayed that keen apprebension of Macedonian and Theban 
attack, which had induced the Athenians recently to sanction the 
precautionary incasures proposed by Kallisthenés, In his subse- 
quent communications also with Athens, Philip found his advantage 
ju continuing to profess the same friendship and to intersperse 
similar promises ;° which, when enlarged upon by his partisays in 


1 Demosthen, Falx. Leg, Ὁ ay | nfust bave been plausible and winning. 
3 ἐρεοῦν Fals. Leg. p. ce. 82. A letter is inserted το θη in this 
p. ue. /dschinés aceuses De- oration, professing to be the letter of 


ἐπὶ τὴ of traiterous partiuity for Philip to the Athenians. L agree with 
Thebes, those critics who doubt or disbelieve 
3 Demosthen, Fals, Leg. p. 380; De the genuineness of this letter, and there- 
Corond, p. S21. Asschinés (Pals. Leg. fore Ido not cite it. If Demosthenés 
p. 49, 50) admuts, and tries to justify, had had before him a letter so peremp- 
the proeceding. | tory and imolent in its tone, he would 
' Demosth. De Corona, p. 237, 238, | have animadverted upon it much nore 
209. Jt is evident that Demosthenes | severely. 
found Jittle in the letter which could ‘8 JEschings went on boasting about 
Le turned against Philip. Its tone the excellent dispositions of Philip to- 
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the assembly, contributed to please the Athenians and lull them 
into repose, this enabling him to carry on without opposition real 
measures of an insidious or hostile character. Even shortly after 
Philip’s passage of Thermopylae, when he was in full codperation 
with the Thebans and Thessalians, ’schinés boldly justified him 
by the assertion, that these Thebans and Thegsalians had been too 
strong for him, and had constrained him against his will to act on 
their policy, both to the ruin of the Phokiatis and to the offence of 
Athens! And we cannot doubt that the restoration of the 
prisoners taken at Olynthus, which must soon have oceurred, 
diffused a lively satisfaction at Athehs, and tended for the time to 
countervail the mortifying jublic results of her recent policy. 
Master as he now was of Phokis, at the head of an irresistible 
qe am force of Macedonians and Thebans, lbilip restored the 


Wonte - . Β . 
vevlyis Delphian temple to its inhabitants, and convoked anew 


cuneket the Amphiktyonic assembly, which had not met since the 
Tagorous: 


wane’ seizure of the temple by Philomelus. The Amphiktyons 


neunst the reassembled under feelings of vindictive antipathy against 


The; y a aA etm Wy i all . Ἢ 1: 
dney are the Phokians, and of unqualified devotion to Philip. 


from the "Tgpir first. vote was to dispossess the Phokians of their 
assembly, 


and Philip, place mm the assembly as one of the twelve ancient: Am- 
intheirplace. phiktyonic races, and to confer upon Philip the place 
and two votes (cach of the twelve races had two votes) thus left 
vacant. All the rights to which the Phokians laid claim over the 
Delphian temple were formally cancelled. All the towns in 
Phokis, twenty-two in number, were dismantled and broken up into 
villages. Abe alone was spared ; being preserved by its ancient 
and oracular temple of Apollo, and by the fact that its inhabitauts 
had taken no part in the spoliation of Delphi? No village was 
allowed to contain more than fifty houses, nor to be nearer to 
another than a minimum distance of one furlong. Under such 
restriction, the Phokians were still allowed to possess and cultivate 
their territory, with the exeeption of a certain portion of the 
frontier trausferred to the Thebans ;* but they were required to 
wards Athens, and the great benefits‘ about the middle of Olymp. 108, 3; 
which Philip promised to confer upon some mouths after the conquest of 
her, for at least several months after Thormopyle by Philip. 

this capture of Thermopyla. Aischinés, | 1 Demosth, De Pace, p. 62; Philippic 


cont. Timarch. p. 24. ¢e. 33, Φίλιππον. ii, p. 69. 3 Pausanias, x. 3, ἢν 

δὲ νῦν μὲν διὰ Thy τῶν λόγων εὐφημίαν + This transfer to the Thebans is not 

ἑπαινῶ' ἐὰν δ᾽ αὑτὸς ἐν rols πρὸς ὑμᾶς | mentioned by Diodorus, but seems con- 

ἔργοις γένηται, οἷος νῦν ἐστὶν ἐν ταῖς tained in the words of Demosthenés 

ὑποσχέσεσιν, ἀσφαλῆ καὶ ῥάδιον τὸν καθ᾿. (Fals. Leg. p. 985). .--τῆς τῶν Φωκέων 

αὑτοῦ ποιήσεται ἔπαινον. | χώρας ὁπόσην βούλονται: compare p, 
This oration was delivered apparently | 380, © 
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pay to the Delphian temple an annual tribute of fifty talents, until 
the wealth taken away should have-becn made good. The horses 
of the Phtkians were directed to be sold; their arms were to be 
cast down the precipices of Parnassus, or burnt. Such Phokians as 
had participated individually in the spoliation, were proclaimed 
accursed, and rendered liable to arrest wherever they were found.’ 
_ By the same Amphiktyonic assembly, farther, the Lacede- 
monians, a9 having been allies of the Phokians, were dispossessed 
of their franchise, that is, of their right to concur in the Amphik- 
tyonic suffrage of the Dorian nation. This vote probably ema- 
nated from: the political antipathies of she Argeians aud Messe- 
nians.? 

The sentence, rigorous as it is, pronounced by the Amphiktyons 
against the Phokians, was merciful as compared with jam ana 
some of the propositions made in the assembly. The Weir, 
@tzans went so far as to propose, that all the Phokians Pes». 
of military age should be cast down the precipice ; and A‘schinés 
takes credit to himself for having induccd the assembly to hear 
their defence, and thereby preserved their lives? But though the 
terms of the sentence may have been thus softened, we may be sure 
that the execution of it by Thebans, Thessalians, and other 
foreigner’ quartered on the country—all bitter enemies of the 
Phokian name, and giving vent to their antipathies under the 
mask of pious indignation against sacrilege—went far beyond the 
literal terms in active eruelty. That the Phokians were stripped 
and slain ‘—that children were torn from their parents, wives from 
their husbands, and the images of the gods from their temples—that 
Philip took for himself the lion’s share of the plunder and moveable 
property—all these are facts naturally to be expected, as incidental 
to the violent measure of breaking up the cities and seattering the 
inhabitants. Of those, however, who had taken known part in the 
spoliation of the temple, the greater number went into exile with 
Phalekus; and not they alone, but even all such of the moderate 


1 Diodor. xvi. 60; Demosth. Fals.; Sed pactio ejus fidéi fuit, cujus antea 
Leg. p. 385. ὅλων τῶν «τειχῶν καὶ fuerat deprecati belli promissio. Igitur 
τῶν πόχεων ἀναιρέσεις. femosthenés | ceduntur passim rapnunturque: non 
causes this severe sentence of the! liberi parentibus, non conjuges ma- 
Amphiktyonie council to be read to | ritis, non deorum simulacra templis suis 
the Dikastery (Demosth. Fals. Leg. Ρ. 1 relinquuntur. Unum tantum tiseris 
361). Unfortunately it has not been! solatiuin fuit} quod cum Philippus por- 


preserved. | tione prada socios fraudasset, nihil 
2 Pausanias, x. 8, 2. rerum suarum apud inimicos viderunt.” 
3 Adschinds, Fals, Leg. p. 47. ο. 44. Compare Demosthen, Fals, Leg. p. 


4 Justin, wil, 5,“ Victi igitur ne-| 366, 
cessitate, pactd salute se dediderunt. 
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and meritorieus ‘citizens as could find means to emigrate. Many 
of them obtained shelter at,Athens. The poorer Phokians τος 
mained at home by necessity. But such was the éestruction 
inflicted by the conquerors, that even two or three years afterwards, 
when Demosthenés and other Athenian envoys passed through the 
country in their way to the Amphiktyoni¢ theeting at Delphi, they 
saw nothing but evidences of misery; o]d men, women, and little 
children, without adults--ruined houses, impoverished villages,‘ 
half-cultivated fields? Well might Demosthenés say that events 
more terrific and momentous had never occurred in the Grecian 
world, cither in his own time or in that of his predecessors.* 

It was but two years since the conquest and ruin of Olynthus, 
and of thirty-two Chalkidie Grecian cities besides, had 
spread abroad everywhere the terrors and majesty of 
Philip’s name. But he was now exalted to a still higher 
pinnacle, by the destruction of the Phokians, the captuy 
of Thermopyle, and the sight of a permanent Mace- 
doian garrison, oecupying from heneeforward Nikza 
and other places commanding the pass.’ He was ex- 
tolled as restorer of the Amphiktyonie assembly, and as avenging 
champion of the Delphian fod, against the sacrilegious Phokians. 
That he should have acquired possession of an unassailable pass, 
dismissed the formidable foree of Phalekus, and become master of 
the twenty-two Phokian cities, all without striking a blow—was 
accounted the most wehderful of all his exploits. 10 strengtfened 
more than ever the prestige of his constant good fortune. Having 
been now, by the vote of the Amphiktyons, invested with the right 
of Amphiktyonic suffrage previously exercised by the Phokians, he 
acquired a new Hellenic rank, with increased facilities for encroach- 
ment and predominance, in Hellenic affairs. Moreover, in the 
month of August 316 B.c., about two months after the surrender 
of Phokis to Philip, the season recurring for celebrating the great 
Pythian festival, after the usual interval of four years, the Amphi- 


Irvesistible 
ascendency: 
of Philip 

dle is named 
by the 
Amphik- 
{γύπα pre- 
siding 
celebrator of 
the Pythian 
festival of 
316 ic. 


1 Mschinés, Fuls, Leg. p. 47. ¢. 44; 


Demosth, Fals,-Leg. p. 366; Demosthen. 


De Pace, p. 01, ὅτι τοὺς Φωκέων φυγά- 
δας σώζομεν, &e. : 

2 Demoxth. Fals. Leg. p. 501, θέαμα 
δεινὸν καὶ ἐλεεινόν" bre γὰρ viv ἐπο- 
ρενόμεθα εἰς Δελφοὺς ἐξ ἀνάγ- 
κης ἣν ὁρᾷν ἡμῖν πάντα ταῦτα, οἰκίας 
κατεσκαμμένας, τείχη περιῃρημένα, χώ- 
ραν ἔρημον τῶν ἐν τῇ ἡλικίᾳ, γύναια δὲ 
καὶ παιδάρια ὀλίγα καὶ πρεσβύτας ἀνθρώ. 
ποὺς οἰκτροὺς, οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἷς δύναιτ᾽ ἐφι- 
κέσθαι τῷ λόγῳ τῶν ἐκεῖ κακῶν 


γυν ὄντων. 

As this oration was delivered in 343- 
342 B.c., the adverb of time νῦν may 
be reasonably referred to the early part 
of that yoar, and the journey to Delphi 
was perhaps undertaken for the spring 
meeting of the Amphiktyonic council of 
that year; between two and three years 
after the destruction of the Phokians by 
Philip. 

5. Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 361, 

4. Demosth. ad Philipp. Hpistulam, Ὁ. 
163, Νικαίαν μὲν φρουρᾷ κατέχων, &e. 
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ktyons conferred upon Philip the signal honour of nominating him 
president to celebrate this festival, in conjunction with the Thebans 
and Thessalians ;’ an honorary pre-eminence, which ranked among 
the Joftiest. aspirations of ambitious Grecian despots, and which 
Jason of Phere had peepared to appropriate for himself twenty- 
four years before, at the moment when he was assassinated.” It 
was in vain that the Atlfenians, mortified and indignant at. the 
unexpected ‘prostration of their hopes and the utter ruin of their 
allies, refused to send deputies to the Amphiktyons—affected even 
to disregard the assembly as irregular—and refrained from de- 
epatching their sacred*legation as usual, {δ sacrifice at. the Pythian 
festival? The Amphiktyonic vote did not the less pass ; without 
the concurretice, indeed, either of Athens or of Sparta, yet with 
the hearty support not ouly of Thebans and ‘Thessalians, but also 
of Argeians, Messenians, Arcadians, and all those who counted 
upon Philip asa probable auxiliary against. their dangerous Spartan 
neighbour!’ And when envoys from Phihp and from the Thes- 
sulians arrived at Athens, notifying that he had been invested with 
the Amphiktyonic suffrage, and inviting the concurrence of Athens 
‘in his reception, prudential considerations obliged the Athenians, 
though against their feelings, to pass a vote of concurrence. Even 
Demosthenés was afraid to break the recent peace, however in- 
glorious, and to draw upon Athens a general Amphiktyonic war, 
headed by the king of Macedon. . 


1 Diodor. xvi, 60. τιθέναι δὲ καὶ τὸν | τοὺς ἐκ τῆς βουλῆς θεωροὺς μήτε τοὺς 
ἀγῶνα τῶν Πυθίων Φίλιππον μετὰ Βοιω- | θεσμοθέτας εἰς τὰ Πύθια πέμψαι, ἀλλ᾽ 
τῶν καὶ Θετταλῶν, διὰ τὸ Κορινθίου ς ἀποστῆναι τῆς πατρίου θεωρίας, ke, De- 
μετεσχηκέναι τοῖς Φωκεῦσι τῆς εἰς τὸ | moxth. De Pace, p. 60, τοὺς σννελη- 
θεῖον παρανομίας. ἰλυθότας τούτους καὶ φάσκον- 

The reason here assigned by Diodo- | tas ᾿Αμφικτύονας εἶναι, &e. 
rus, why the Amphiktyons placed the 4Pemosth. Fals, Leg. p. 61; Phi- 
celebration of the Pythian festival in | lippie ii, p. 68, 69, 
the tiands of Philip, cannot be under- ® Demosth. De Pace, p. 60-63; De- 
stood. It may be true, as matter of | mosth. Fals, Leg. p. 375. In the latter 
fact, that the Coxjnthians had allied | passage, p. 375, Demosthenés accuses 
themselves with * Phokians during | Aischinés of having been the only 
the Saered War—though there is no | oratur in the city who spoke in favour 
other evidence of the fact except this οὗ the proposition, one being a strong 
passage. But the Corinthians were | feeling in the assembly and in the 
uever invested with any authoritative people against it, Demosthenés must 
character in reference to the Rythim | have forgotten, or did not wish to 
festival. They were the recoguised pre- | remember, his own harangue De Pace, 
sidents of the Isthmian festival. 1 can- delivered three years before. In spite 
not but think that Diodorus has been of the repugnance of the people, very 
lisled by a confusion of these twe fes- easy to undersfund, I conclude that the 
tivals one with tho other, decree must have passed; since, if it 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. had been rejected, consequences must 

3. Demosth. Fals, Leg. Ὁ. 380-398. have arixen which would have come to 
οὕτω δεινὰ καὶ σχέτλια ἡγουμένων τοὺς our knowledge, 
ταλαιπώρους πάσχειν Φωκέας, ὥστε μήτε, 
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Here then was a momentous political change doubly fatal to the 
Greatennge Hellenic world : first, in the new position of Philip both 
he eae as master of the keys of Greece and as recoghised An- 
in Gren phiktyonic leader, with means of direct access and influ- 
relations. ance even on the inmost cities of Peloponnesus ; next, im 
the lowered banner and uncovered frontier of Athens, disgraced 
by the. betrayal both of her Phokian allies and of the general 
safety of Greece, and recompensed only in so far as sue regained 
her captives. ἡ 

Tfow came the Athenians to sanction a peace at once dishonour- 
How Athens able and ruincus, yielding to Philip that important pass, 


sitinhe the common rampart of Attica and of Southern Grecee, 


ΕΝ ΕΣ which he could never have carried in war at the point of 
wena the sword? Woubtless the explanation of this proceeding 

terenveys. is to be found, partly, in the general state of the Athenian 

mind ; repugnance to military cost and effort—sickness and shame 

at their past war with Philip—alarm from the prodigious success of 
his arms—and pressing anxiety to recover the captives taken at 

Olynthus. But the feelings hgre notiecd, powerful as they were, 

would not have ended in such a peace, had they not been seconded, 
by the deliberate dishonesty of Auschinés and a majority of his 

colleagues, who deccived their ccuntrymen with a tissue of false 

assurances as to the purposes of Philip, and delayed their pro- 

ceedings on the second embassy in such manner that he was 

actually at Thermopyle before the real danger of the pass was 

known at Athens, 

Making all just allowance for mistrust of Demosthengs as a wit- 
Demesthe- ess, there appears in the admissions of “¢schinés himself 


τας νος, Sufficient evidence of corruption. Lis» reply to Demo- 


Towsty ani sthenés, though successfully mecting some collateral 
ties,  Aggravations, seldom touches, and never repels, the main 
ieogre articles of impeachment against himself. The dilatory 
almisions. measures of the second embassy—the $ostponement of 
the oath-takiug until Philip was within three days’ march of Ther- 
mopyle—the keeping back of information about the danger of that 
pass, until the Athenians were left without leisure for deliberating 
on the conjuncture—all these grave charges remain without denial 
or justification. The refusal to depart at once on the second em- 
bassy, and to go straight to Philip in Thrace for the protection of 
Kersobleptés, is indeed explained, but in a manner which makes 


the case rather worse than better. And the gravest matter of all— 
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the false assurances given to the Athenian public respegting Philip's 
purposes—are plainly admitted by Aéschinés.! 

In regard to these public assurances given by /Eschinés about 
Philip’s intentions, corrupt mendacity appears to me the only sup- 
position admissible. There is nothing, even in his own account, to 
explain how he came fo be begniled into such flagrant misjudge- 
ment; while the hypothesis of honest error is yet farther re- 
futed, by hig own subsequent conduct. “If (argues Demosthenés) 
Aschinés had been sincerely misled by Philip, so as to pledge his 
own veracity and character to the truth of positive assurances given 
publicly before his cquntrymen, respecting Philip's designs—then 
on finding that the result belied him, and that he had fatally misled 
those whom he undertook to guide, he would be smitten with com- 
punction, and would in particular abominate the name of Philip as 
one who had disgraced him and made him an unconscious instru- 
ment of treachery. But the fact has been totally otherwise ; immedi- 
ately after the peace, Adschinés visited Philip to share his triumph, 
and has been ever since his avowed partisan and advocate.”* 
Such conduct is inconsistent with the supposition of honest mistake, 
and goes to prove—what the proceedings of the second embassy all 
bear out—that Aischinés was the hired agent of Philip for delibe- 
rately deceiving his countrymep with gross falschood. Even as 
reported by himself, the language of Aischinés betokens his ready 
surrender of Grecian freedom, and his recognition of Philip as a 
master ; for he gives not only his consent, ‘but his approbation, to 
the entry of Philp within Thermopyle,? only exhorting him, when 


1 Hschings, Fals. Leg. p. 43. 6, 37, | ciently explained by Demosthenés. The 


Τοῦτο οὐκ ἀπαγγεῖλαι, ἀλλ᾽ ὑποσχέσθαι 
μέ φησίν. 

Compare p. 43, ¢. 36. p. 40. ¢e. 41. p. 
ον b+—also p.31-4¢1—also the speech 
aguinst Ktesiphon, p. 65. ο.. 30. ὡς 
τάχιστα εἴσω Πυλῶν Φίλιππος παρῆλθε 
καὶ τὰς μὲν ἐν Φωκεῦσι πόλεις παρα- 
δόξω ς ἀναστάτους ἐποίησε, δια. 

> Demosth. Fall Leg. p. 373, 874, 
1 translate the substance of the argu- 
mnent, not the words. 

> Aischings, Vals. Leg. p, 43. ¢, 36. 
In rebutting the charge against him of 
having betrayed the Phokians to Philip, 
Eschinés (Fals. Leg. p. 46, 47) dwells 
Upon the circumstance, that none of 
the Phokian exiles appeared to assist in 
the accusation, and that some three or 
four Phokians and Bootians (whom he 
calls hy name) were ready to appear as | 
Witnesses in his favour, 

The reagor? why none of them ap- 
Prared against him appears to mo sufii- 


52. 


Phokians were in a state far too prostrate 
and terror-stricken to incur new enmi- 
ties, or to come forward as accusers of 
one of the Athenian partisans of Philip, 
whose soldiers were in possession of 
their country. 

The reason why some of them ap- 
peared in his favour ix also explained 
by déschinés himself, when he states 
that he had pleaded for them before 
the Amphiktyonie assembly, and had 
obtained for them a mitigation of that 
extreme penalty which their most vio- 
lent enemies urged against them. To 
captives at the mercy of their oppo- 
nents, such an interférence might well 
appear deserving of gratitude; quite 
apart from thé question, how far Auschi- 
nés as envoy, by his previous communi- 
cations to the Athenian people, had 


| coutributed to betray Thermopyle and 


the Phokiaps to Philip. 


- 
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he comes there, to act against Thebes and in defence of the 
Berotian cities. This, in an Athenian envoy, argues a blindness 
little short of treason. The irreparable misfortune, both for Athens 
and for free Greece gencrally, was to bring Philip within Ther- 
mopyla, with power sufficient to put down Thebes and reconstitute 
Beeotia—even if it could have been made sure that such would be 
the first employment of his power. The same negotiator, who had 
begun his mission by the preposterous ‘flourish of calling upon 
Philip to give up Amphipolis, ended by treachcrously handing 
over to him a new conquest which he could not otherwise have 
acquired. Thermopyla, betrayed once before by Ephialtés the 
Malian to Xerxés, was rfow betrayed a secohd time by the Athe- 
nian envoys fo an extra-Hellenic power yet more formidable. 

The ruinous peace of 346 πιο. was thus brought upon Athens not 
thisais  siply by mistaken impulses of her own, but also by the 


a : sis τὰν ; 
peace was Corruption of /schinés and the major part of her envoys. 
tw Demosthenés had certainly no hand in the result. 110 
avers "Y stood in decided opposition to the majority of the envoys ; 


mee! ἃ. fact manifest as well from his own assurances, as from 
envoys; the complaints vented against him, as a colleague insup- 
portably troublesome, by A’schinés, Demosthenés affirms too, that 
after fruitless opposition to the policy of the majority, he tried to 
make kuown their misconduct to His countrymen at home both by 
personal return and by letter; and that in both cases his attempts* 
were frustrated. Whether he did all that he cduld tewards this 
object, cannot be determined ; but we find no proof of any short- 
coming. The only point upon whigh Demosthenes appears open to 
censure, is, on his omission to protest emphatically during the 
debates of the mouth Elaphebolion at Athens, when the Phokians 
were first practically excluded from the treaty. I discover no other 
fault established on probable grounds against him, amidst the muk 
tifarious accusations, chiefly personal and foreign to the main issue, 
prefegred by his opponent. . 

Respecting Philokratés—the actual mover, in the Athenian 
Impeach assembly, of all the important resolutions tending to bring 
eons about this peace—we learn, that being impeached by 
Vidokrates. Lyperidés' not long afterwards, he retired from Athens 

*without standipg trial, and was condemned in his absence. Both 

1 Demosth, Fals. Leg. p. 576. This | ments from another oration of Hy- 
impeachment is alluded to by Hyperidés | peridés (Cambridge, 1855, p. 13). Hy- 
himself in his oration in defence of | peridés takes some credit to himself for 
Euxenippus, recently discovered in an; having made his accusation very special. 


Egyptian papyrus, and edited by Mr. 1 Having set forth the expyess words of 
Churchill Babington, along with frag- | the decree proposed and carried in thg 
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he and /lschinés (so Demosthents asserts) had sreccived from 
Philip bribes and grants out of the spoils of Olynthus ; and Philo- 
kratés, e8peciaily, displayed his newly-acquired wealth at Athens 
with impudent ostentation.’ These are allegations in themselves 
probable, though coming from a political rival, The peace, having 
disappointed every one’s hopes; came speedily to be regarded with 
shame and regret, of which Philokratés bore the brunt. as its chief 
author. Both -Esehings and Demosjhenés sought to cast upon 
each other the imputation of confederacy with Philokratés. 

The pious feeling of Diodorus leads him to describe, with peen- 
liar seriousness, thee divine judgements gvhich fell on all Anema 
those concerned in despoiling the Delphian temple. Pha- ender 
lekus, with his mercenaries out of Phokis, retired first Μααν the 
into Peloponnesus; from thence seeking to cross to ane 
Tarentum, he was forced back when actually on shipboard by 
a mutiny of his soldiers, and passed into Krete. Here he tock 
serviee with the inhabitants of Knossus against those of Lyktus. 
Over the latter lie gained a victory, and their city was only resened 
from him by the: unexpected arrival of the Spartan king Archi- 
damus. That prince, recently the auxiliary of Phalakus in Phokis, 
was now on his way across the sea towards Tarentum, near which 
city he was slain a few years aféerwards, Phalakus, repulsed from 
Lyktus, next laid siege to Kydonia, and was μα πρίν up ΟἹ ugines 
to batter the walls, w lies a storm of thunder and lightning rose, 
so violent that his engines “were burnt by the diving fire, 2 and 
he himself with ecveral soldiers perished in trying to extinguisi 
the flames.” His remaining army passed into Peloponnesus, where 
they embraced the cause of some Eleian exiles against the govern- 
ment of Klis; but were vanquished, compelled to surrender, and 
either sold into slavery or put to death? Even the wives of the 
Phokian leaders, who had adorned themselves with some of the 
sacred donatives out of the Delphian temple, were visited with the 
like extrem'ty of suffering. And while the gods dealt thus"rigor- 
ously with the authors of the sacrilege, they exhibited favour no 
less manifest towards their champion Philip, whom they exalted 
more aud more towards the pinnacle of honour and dominion.‘ 


public assembly by Philokratés, he de- | 4 Diodor. svi. 64; Justin, viii. 26 
nounces the decree as mischievous to; “Dignum itaque qui a Duis proximus 
the people, and the proposer as having | habeatur, pgr quem Deorum majestas 
been bribed. ' -vindivata sit.” 

' Demosth, Fals, Leg. p. 375, 376, Some of these mercenaries, however, 


377, ἡδὺ, who had been employed in Phokis, 
2 Diodor. xvi. 63, ὑπὸ τοῦ θείου πυ- perished in Sicily in the service of 
pos κατεφλέχθησαν, &c. Timoleon—aa has been alrcady related, 


3 Diodor, xvi. 61, 62, 63. 
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CHAPTER XC. 


FROM ‘THE PEACE OF 346 BC, TO THE BATTLE OF CHYERONEIA 
AND THE ‘DEATH OF PINLIP. 


I uaye described in my last chapter the conclusion of the Sacred 
Hine War, and the ‘re-establishment of the Amphiktyonic 
theconelu- assembly by Philip; together with the dishonourable 
sion of the 

Sacred War. peace of 346 B.c., whereby Athens, after a war, feeble 
in management and inglorious in result, was betrayed by the 
treachery of her own envoys into the abandonment of the pass of 
‘Thermopyla—a new sacrifiec, not required by her actual position, 
and more fatal to her future security than any of the previous 
losses, This important pass, the key of Greece, had now come 
into possession of Philip, who occupied it, together with the Phokian 
territory, by ἃ permanent garrison of his own troops.!. The Am- 
phiktyonic assembly had become an, instrument for lis exaltation, 
Both Thebans and Thessalians were devoted to his interest ; re- 
joiciug-in the ruin of their common enemies the Phokians, without 
reflecting on the more formidable power now established on their 
frontiers. Though the power of Thebes had been positively in- 
creased by regaining Orchomenus and Koroneia, yet, compara- 
tively speaking, the new position of Philip brought upon her, as 
well as upon Athens and the rest of Greece, a degradation and ex- 
traneous mastery such as had never before been endured.” 

This new position of Philip, as champion of the Amphiktyonic 
Sentiments assembly, and within the line of common Grecian defence, 
nese” was profoundly felt by Demosthenés. A short time after 
eee the surrender of Thermopylae, when the Thessalian and 
anda’ Macedonian envoys had arrived at Athens, announcing 
mem the recent determination of the Amphiktyons to confer 


and accept- 

new Am- 

cvs’ upon Philip the place in that assembly from whence the 
τὴν Phokians had been just expelled, concurrence of Athens 
in this vote was invited.; but the Athenians, mortified and exaspe- 


Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 119. μίσθαι, κάλλιστα πέπρακται, πρὰς δὲ 
2 Demosth. De Pace, p. 62. νυνὶ δὲ τιμὴν καὶ δόξαν, αἴσχιστα, ὃς, 
Θηβαίοις πρὸς μὲν τὸ τὴν χώραν κεκο- 
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rated at the recent turn of events, were hardly disposed to acqui- 
esce. Here we find Demosthenés taking the cautious side, and 
strongly *advising compliance. He insists upon the necessity of 
refraining from any measure calculated to break the existing peace, 
however deplorable may have been its conditions; and of giving 
no pretence to the Amphiktyons fdr voting conjoint war against 
Athens, to be executed .by Philip.! These recommendations, pru- 
deut undey the circumstances, prove that Demosthenés, thoygh dis- 
satisfied with the peace, was anxious’to keep it now that it was 
made ; and that if he afterwards came to renew his exhortations to 
war, this was owing to new encroachments and more menacing 
attitude on the part of Philip. 

We have other evidences, besides the Demosthenic¢ speech just 
cited, to attest the effect of Philip's new position on the Sentimaus 


of lsokratés 


Grecian mind. Shortly after the peace, and before the is tever 
Ὁ PM Np— 


breaking up of the Phokian towns into villages had been is abn 
fully carried into detail, Isokratés published his letter Heitensm. 
addressed to Philip—the Oratio ad Philippum. The purpose of 
this letter is, to invite Philip to reconcile the four great cities of 
Greece—Sparta, Athens, Thebes, and Argos; to put himself at 
the head of their united force, as well as of Greece ‘generally ; 
and to invade Asia, for the purpose of overthrowing the Persian 
empire, of liberating the Asiatic Greeks, and of providing new 
homes for the‘ unsettled wanderers in Greece. The remarkable 
point here is, that Isokrat¢s puts the [llenic world under sub- 
ordination and pupilage to Philip, renouncing all idea of it as a 
self-sustaining and self-regulating system. He extols Philip’s ex- ’ 
ploits, good fortune, and power, above all historical parallels— 
treats him uncquivocally as the chief of Greece—and only exhorts 
him to make as good use of his power, as his ancestor Heraklés 
had made in carly times? 116 recommends him, by impartial and 
conciliatory behaviour “towards all, to acquire for himself the same 
devoted esteem among the Greeks as that which now prevailed 
among his own Macedonian officers—or as that which existed 
among the Lacedwmonians towards the Spartan kings.’ Great 
aud melancholy indeed is the change which had come over the 
old age of Isokratés, since he published the Panegyrical Oration 
(880 B.c.—thirty-four years before), whercin he invokes a united 


1 Demosth. De Pace, p- 60, 01, ὁρᾷς Λακεδαιμονίους τε πρὺς τοὺς ἑαυτῶν 
* Isokratés, Or. v. ad Philipp. 8. 128- βασιλέας ἔχοντας, Tubs δ᾽ éralpMs τοὺς 
135 σοὺς πρὸς σὲ διακειμένους. Ἔστι δ᾽ οὐ 


ἢ Isokrat, Or. ν, ad Philipp. 8. 91. χαλεπὸν τυχεῖν τούτων, ἣν ἐθελήσῃς 
ταν οὕτω Yad js τοὺς “Ἑλλῆνας, ὥσπερ κοινὺς ἅπασι γενέσθαι, &e. 
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Pan-hellenic expedition against Asia, under the joint guidance of 
the two ellenic chiefs by land and sea—Sparta and Athens; and 
wherein he indignantly denounces Sparta for having, at the peace 
of Antalkidas, introduced for her own purposes a Persian rescript 
to impose laws on the Grecian world. The prostration of Grecian 
dignity, serious as it was, involved if the peace of Antalkidas, was 
far less disgraceful than that recommended by Isokratés towards 
Philip—himself indeed personally of Hellenic parentage, but a 
Macedonian or barbarian (as Demosthenés' terms him) by power 
and position. As Alschinés, when employed in embassy from 
Athens to Philip, thought that his principal duty consisted in trying 
to persuade him by eloquence to restore Amphipolis fo Athens, and 
put down Thebes—so Isokratés relies upon his skilful pen to dis- 
pose the new chief to a good use of imperial power—to make him 
protector of Greece, and conqueror of Asia. If copious and elegant 
flattery could work such a aniracle, Isokratés might hope for suc- 
cess. But it is painful to note the increasing subservience, on the 
part of estimable Athenian freemen like Isokratés, to a foreign 
potentate; and the declining sentiment of Hellenic independence 
and dignity, conspicuous after the peace of 346 B.c. in reference 
to Philip. 
From Isokratés as well as from Damosthenés, we thus obtain evi- 
Postion of | dence of the imposing and intimidating effect of Philip’s 


the Persian 
king Ociws name in Greece after the peace of 840 8.6. Ochus, the 


πεν ΜῈ Persian king, was at this time embarrassed by unsub- 
voles in. dued revolt among his subjects ; which Isokratés urges as 
Phenicta and : ετὴν " ἢ 

Egypt. one motive for Philip to attack him. Not only Egypt, 
but also Phenicia and Cyprus, were in revolt against the Persian 
king, One expedition (if not two) on a large scale, undertaken by 
him for the purpose of reconquering Igypt, had been disgracefully 
repulsed, in consequence of the ability of the generals (Diophantus 
an Athenian and Lamius a Spartan) who commanded the Grecian 
mercenaries in the service of the Egyptian prince Nektanebus? 
About the time of the peace of 346 B.c. in Greece, however, Ochus 
appears to have renewed with better success his attack on Cyprus, 
Phenicia, and Egypt. To reconquer Cyprus, he put in requisition 
the force of the Karian prince ldricus (brother and successor of 
Mausolus and Artemisia), at this time not only the most powerful 


1 Demosth. Philipp. ii. p. 118, De Rhod. Lihert. p. 193. 

2 TsoRratés, Or, v. Philipp. s. 118; Trogus mentions three different expe- 
Diodor, xv. 40, 44,48. Diodorus alludes ditions of Ochus against Dgy pt as 
treo nevernl’ times to this repulse of ment, ad Justin, lib x. 6 
Uchus from Egypt. Compare Demosth. 
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prince in Asia Minor, but also master of the Grecian islands Chios, 
Kos, and Rhodes, probably by means of an internal oligarchy in 
each, who ruled in his interest and through his soldiers.' Idrieus 
sent to Cyprus a force of 40 triremes and 8000 mercenary troops, 
under the command of the Athenian Phokion and of Evagoras, an 
exiled member of tlte dynasty reigning at Salamis in the island. 
After aclong siege of Salamis itself, which was held against the 
Persian king by Protagoras, probably another member of the same 
dynasty—and after extensive operations throughout the rest of this 
rich island, affording copious plunder to the soldiers, so as to attract 
numerous volunteers from the mainland—all Cyprus was again 
brought under the Persian authority? 

The Phenicians had revolted from, Ochus at the same time as 
the Cypriots, and in concert with Nektauchus prince of Resmauest 
Egypt, from whom they received a reinforcement of 4000. by Oste— 
Greck mercenaries under Mentor the Rhodian, Of the te S#omm 
three great Phenician cities, Sidon, ‘Tyre, and Aradus — Teams, 
cach a separate political community, but administering their com- 
mon Mais at a joint town called Tripolis, composed of three gepa- 
rate walled circuits, a furlong apart from each other—Sidon was at 
once the oldest, the richest, and the greatest sufferer from Persian 
oppression, JTenee the Sidonian population, with their prince 
Tennés, stood forcmost in the revolt against Ochus, employing 
their great wealth in hiring soldiers, preparing arms, and accu- 
mulating every means of defence. In the first outbreak they ex- 
pelled the Persian garrison, seized and punished suine of the prin- 
cipal officers, and destroyed the adjoining palace and park reserved 
for the satrap or king. ITaviny farther defeated the neighbouring 
satraps of Kilikia aud Syria, they strengthened the defences of the 
city by triple ditches, heightened walls, and a fleet-of 100 triremes 
aud quingueremes. Inceused at these proceedings, Ochus marched 
with an immense force from Babylon. But his means. of corruption 
served him better than his arms. The Sidonian prince Teunés, in 
combination with Mentor, entered into private bargain with him, 


1 Isokratés, Or. v. Philipp, a. 102, 2 Diodor, xvi. 42-46. In the In- 
Ἰδριέα ye τὸν εὐπορώτατον τῶν viv scription No, 87 of Boeckh’s Corpus 
περὶ τὴν ἤπειρον, &e, Inseriptt., we find a decree passed by 

Demosth. De Pace, p. 63, ἡμεῖς δὲ the Athenians recognising friendship 
ἐῶμεν--καὶ τὸν Kapa τὰς νήσους κατα- | and hospitality with the Sidonian prince 
λαμβάνειν, Χίον καὶ Kav καὶ Ῥόδον. ἃ. Strato-- from whom they seem to have 
An oration delivered in the latter half; received # donation of ten talents, 
of 346 Bc, after the peace. The note of date in this decree is not 

Compare Demosth. De Rhod. Li-j preserved; but M. Boeckh conceives it 
hertat. p, 121, an oration four years to date belween Olympiad 101-104. 


eoniowm ἃ 
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betrayed to him first one hundred of the principal citizens, and 
next placed the Persian army in possession of the city-walls. Ochus, 
having slain the hundred citizens surrendered to him, togetlier with 
five hundred more who came to him with boughs of supplication, 
intimated his purpose of taking signal revenge on the Sidonians 
generally ; who took the desperate resolution, ‘first of burning their 
fleet that no one might escape—next, of shutting themstlves up 
with their families, and setting fire cach man to his own hpuse, In 
this deplorable conflagration 40,000 persons are said to have 
perished ; and such was the wealth destroyed, that the privilege of 
searching the ruins was purchased for a Jarge snm of money. In- 
stead of “rewarding the traitor Tennés, Ochus concluded the tragedy 
by putting him to ; death, . 

Flushed with this unexpected success, Ochus marched with an 
Reconquest immense force against Egypt. He had in his army 
of eeve ty 10,000 Grecks: 0000. by requisition from the Greek 
force under cities in Asia Minor; 3000 by request from Argos; and 
Bagias. 1000 from Thebes? To Athens and Sparta, he hag sent 
a like request, but had received from both a courteous refusal. 
Ilis army, Greek and Asiatic, the largest which Persia had sent 
forth for many years, was distributed into three divisions, each 
commanded. by one Greek and one Persian general; one of the 
three divisions was confided to Mentor and the eunuch Bagéas, the 
two ablest servants of the Persian king. The Egyptian prince 
Nektanebus, having been long aware of the impending attack, 
had also assembled a numerous force ; no less than 20,000 merce- 
nary Greeks, with a far larger body of Egyptians and Libyans. 
Tie had also taken special care to put the eastern branch of the 
Nile, with the fortress of Pelusium at its mouth, in a full state of 
defence. But these ample means of defence were rendered un-' 
availing, partly by his own unskilfulness and incompetence, partly 
by the ability and cunning of Mentor and Bagéas. Nektanebus 
was obliged to retire into Ethiopia; all Egypt fell with little re- 
sistance into the hands of the Persians ; the fortified places capitu- 
lated—the temples were pillaged, with an immense booty to the 
victors—and even the sacred archives of the temples were carried 
off, to be afterwards resold to the priests for an additional sum of 
money. The wealthy territory of Egypt again became a Persian 
province, under the satrap Pherendatés; while Ochus returned to 


1 Diodor. xvi, 42, 43, 45, “ Occisis 2 Diodor. xvi. 47; Isckratés, Or, xii. 
optimatibus Sidona cepit Ochus” (Tro- Panathenaic, 8, 171. 
gus, Argum. ad Justin. lib. x.), 
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Babylon, with a large inercase both of dominion and of reputation. 
The Greek mercenaries were dismissed to return home, with an 
ample Harvest both of pay,and plunder.’ They constituted in fact 
the principal clement of force on both sides ; some Greeks enabled 
the, Persian king tg subdue revolters,? while others lent their 
siren the revolters against. him. 

By {Ms re-conquest of Phenicia and Egypt, Ochus relieved 


himself from that contempt into whigh le had fallen x0. s45-314, 


a fay 1 το f Ὰ e 14 8 syar Power of 
through the failure of his former expedition, and CVC Mentor as 
exalted the Persian empire in force and credit to a point Pesan 
nearly as high ase it had ever occuyyed before. ‘The fe Avatic 
Rhodian Mentor, and the Persian Bagéas, both of whom acti Here 
had distinguished themselves in the Egyptian campaign, Atameus. 


became from this time among his most effective officers. Bagéas 
accompanied Ochus into the interior provinces, retaining hig full 
confidence; while Mentor, rewarded with a sum uf 100 talents, 
and loaded with Egyptian plunder, was invested with the satrapy 
of the Asiatic seaboard.‘ He here got together a considerable 
body of Greek mercenaries, with whom he rendered signal service 
to the Persian king. Though the whole coast was understood to 
belong to the Persian empire, yet there were many separate strong 
towns and positions, held by chiefs who had their own military 
force; neither paying tribute nor obeying orders. Among these 
chiefs, one of the most conspicuous was Hermeias, who resided in 


Ὁ Diodor, xvi. 47-51. Ley, Fata et 
Conditio Agyptu sub Regno Persarum, 
p. 25, 26. 

? Isokratés, Or. iv. Philipp. s. 149. 
kal τοὺς ἀφισταμένους τῆς ἀρχῆς τῆς 
βασιλέως συγκαταστρεφόμεθα, &c. 

ὃ Tsokratés, Or. iv. Philpp. s. 117, 
121, 160. Diodorus places the suc- 
cessful expeditions of Ochus against 
Phenicia and Egypt during the three 
years between 351-348 1,0, (Diodor, 
xvi, 40-52). In my judgement, they 
were not executed until after,the con- 
clusion of the peace between Philip and 
Athens in March 346 τισι; they were 
probably brought to a close in the two 
summers of 346-345 Bc. The Dis- 
course or Letter of Isokratés to Philip 
appears better evidence on this point 
of chronology, than the assertion of 
Diodorus, The Discourse of Isokratés 
was published shortly after the peace 
of March 346 5.0., and addressed to a 
prince perfectly well informed of all 
the public events of his time. One of 


the main arguments used by Isokratés 
to induce Philip to attack the Persian 
empire, is the weakness of Ochus in 
consequence of Egypt and Phenicia 
being still in revolt and unsubdued— 
and the @contempt’ into which Ochus 
had fallen from having tried to recon- 
quer Egypt aud having been igno- 
miniously repulsed --- ἀπῆλθεν ἐκεῖθεν 
(Ochus) οὐ μόνον ἡττηθεὶς ἀλλὰ καὶ 
καταγελασθεὶς, καὶ δόξας οὔτε βασιλεύειν 
οὔτε στρατηγεῖν ἄξιος εἶναι (8.M118).... 
οὕτω σφόδρα μεμισημένος καὶ καταπεφρο- 
νημένος ὑφ᾽ ἁπάντων ὡς οὐδεὶς πώποτε 
τῶν βασιλευσάντων (8. 100). 

The reconquest of Egypt by Ochus, 
with wn immense army and a large 
number of Grecks engaged on both 
sides, must have been one of the most 
impressive events of the age, Diodorus 
may perhaps have confounded the date 
of the jirst expedition, wherein Ochus 
failed, with that of the second, wherein 
he succeeded. 

4 Diodor, xvi, 50-52, 
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the stronghold of Atarneus (on the mainland opposite to Leshos), 
but had in pay many troops and kept garrisons in many neighbour- 
ing places. Though partially disabled by accidental injury .in 
childhood,' Hermeias was a man of singular energy and ability, 
and had conquered for himself this dominion, But what has oon- 
tributed most to his celebrity, is, that he was the attachgg friend 
and admirer of Aristotle; who passed thee years with him at 
Atarneus, after the death of Plato in 348-847 B.c.—and* who has 
commemorated his merits in a noble ode. By treachery and 
false promises, Mentor seduced Hermeias into an interview, seized 
his person, and employed }'s signet-ring to send counterfeit orders 
whereby he became master of Atarneus and all the remaining 
places held by Uermeias, Thus, by successful perfidy, Mentor 
reduced the most vigorous of the independent chiefs on the Asiatic 
coast; after which, by successive conquests of the same kind, he 
at length brought the whole coast effectively under Persian 
dominion.’ 

The peace between Philip and the Athenians lasted without any 
formal renunciation on either side for more than six 


Peace he- 

ite? years; from March 346 B.c. to beyond Midsummer 
Athenuns, 340 pc, But though never formally renounced during 
anette. that interval, it beeame gracually more and more violated 
punting in practice by both parties. ‘Io furnish a consecutive 
310 BC. 


history of the events of these few years, is beyond our 


1 Strabo, xiv. p. 610. Suidas v. Avi- | after the distinguished part which he 
stotelis—@ArBlas ἐκ παιδός. i had taken in the conquest of Egypt. 

2 Diodorus places the appointment of | Tho seizure of Hermeias by Mentor 
Mentor to the satrapy of the Asiatic | must probably have taken place about 
coast, and his seizure of Hermeias, in : 343 nc. The stay of Anstotle with 
Olymp. 107, 4 (349-348 B.c,), imme- Hermetas will probably have occupied 
diately after the successful Mvasion of | the three years between 347 and 344 
Egypt. | BG, 

Shut this date cannot be correct, since Respecting the chronology of these 
Aristotle visited Hermeias at Atarneus | events, Mr, Clinton follows Diodorus: 
after the death of Plato, and passed | Bohnecke dissents from him—rightly, 
three years with him—from the archon- in my judgement (Forschungen, p. 460- 
ship of Tieophilus (348-347 uc, Olyinp, | 734, note), Bohnecke seems to think 
108, 1), in which year Plato died—to that thegerson mentioned in Demosth. 
the archonship of Eubalus (345-344 Bc, Philipp. iv. (p. 159, 140) as having 
Olymp. 18, 4) (Vita Aristotelis ap. | been seized and carried up prisoner to 
Dionys. Hal. Epist. ad Ammeum, 6. 5; | the king of Persia, accused of plotting 
Scriptt, Biographici, p. 397, ed. Wes- | with Philip measures of hostility against 


termann); Diogen. Laert. v. 7. 

Here is another reason confirming 
the remark made in my fo*mer note, 
that Diodorus has placed the conquest 
of Egypt by Ochus three or four years 
tuo early; since the appointment of 
Mentor to the satrapy of the Asiatic 
coast follows naturally and iramediately 


the latter—is Hermeias. This is not 
in itself improbable, but the authority 
of the commentator Ulpian seems hardly 
sufficient to warrant us in positively 
asserting the identity. 

Jt is remarkable that Diodorus makes 
no mention of the peace of 346 Be. be- 
tween Philip and the Athenians. 
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power, We have nothmg to guide us but a few orations of 
Demosthenés ;! which, while conveying a lively idea of the feel- 
in@® of the time, touch, by way of allusion and as materials for 
reasoning, upon some few facts; yet hardly enabling us to string 
together those facts into an historical series, A brief sketch of 
a 5 . . 

the general tendencies of this period is all that we can venture 
upon. 

Philip was the great aggressor of the age. The movement 
everywhere, in or near Greece, began with him, and Movements 


and In- 


with those parties in the various cities, who acted on his tages of 
*hilip 


instigation and looked up to him for support. We hear curcutine 
‘ . . ἢ < Ἂ ane we throughout 
of his direct intervention, or of the effects of his exciting Greece. 
suggestions, everywhere; in Peloponnesus, at Ambrakia and 
Leukas, in Eubeva, and in Thrace. The inhabitants of Megalo- 
polis, Messéné and Argos, were soliciting his presence in Pelopon- 
nesus, and huis active codperation against Sparta. Philip intimated 
a purpose of going there himself, and sent in the mean time 
soldiers and money, with a formal injunction to Sparta that she 
must renounce all pretension to Messéné.’ He established a footing 
in Elis,* by furnishing troops .to an oligarehical faction, aud 
enabling them to become masters of the government, after a 
violent revolution. Connected, probably with this intervention in 
Klis, was his capture of the three Eleian colonics, Pandosia, 
Bueheta, and Elateia, on the coast of the Epirotic Kassopia, near 
the Gulf of Ambrakia. He made over these three towns to his 
brother-in-law Alexander, whom he exalted to be prince of the 
Epirotie Molossians‘—deposing the reigning prince Arrhybas. 
Ve farther attacked the two principal Grecian cities in that 
region—Ambrakia and Leukas; but here he appears to have 
failed Detachments of his troops showed thémselves ‘near 
Delivered in 

1 Demosthenés, Philippic fi, .. 6. ee ee ee ee ee 5.6. UES 
De Halonneso, not genuine ...... ΒΟ, 343-342 
De Falsé Legatione .... νον ee ee wb. 
Machinés, De Falsi Legatione .. 46. ce ee ee ee ee th, 
Demosthenés, De Chersoneso B.C, 542-41 
Philipp. iii. .. he 
—— Philipp. iv. ... B.C. 341-340 
ad Philipp. Epist. ἐν ........0.5. Be, 310-339 
3 Demosth. De Pace, p. 61; Phi-; § Psceudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 


_ 


lippic ii. p, 69. | 84; Demosth, Fals, Leg. p. 424-4555 
_ ἢ Domosth, Fals. Leg. p. 424; Pausan. | Philippic ii, p. 117-120; Philippie iv. 
ἵν, 28, ὃ, |p. 135, 


4 Justin, viii. 6. Diodorus sfates | ΔΒ these enterprises of Philip against 
that Alexander did ποὺ become prince | Ambrakia and Leukas are not noticed 
until after the death of Arrhybas (xvi. ; in the second Philippic, but only in 
12). rations of later date, we may perhaps 
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Megara and Eretria, to the aid of philippising parties in these 
cities and to the scrious alarm of the Athenians. Philip established 
more firmly his dominion over Thessaly, distributing thé couftry 
into four divisions, and planting a garrison in Phera, the city most 
disaffected to him! We also read, that he again overran and 
subdued the Illyrian, Dardanian, and Pzonian tribes on his 
northern aud western boundary ; capturing many of théir towns, 
and bringing back much spoil ; and that he defeated the Thracian 
prince Kereobleptés, to the ‘great satisfaction of the Greek cities 
on and near the Ilellespont.2 He is said farther to have re- 
distributed the population, of Macedonia, transferring inhabitants 
from one town to another according as he desired to favour or 
discourage residence—to the great misery and suffering of the 
families so removed.’ 

Such was the exuberant activity of Philip, felt everywhere from 
Piewnion ot the coasts of the Propontis to those of the Ionian sea and 
wee" the Corinthian Gulf. Every year his power increased ; 
arenct? While the cities oftthe Grecian world remained passive, 
asleader. _ uncombined, and without recognising any one of their 
own number as leader. The philippising factions were everywhere 
rising in arms or conspiring to seize the governments for their own 
account under Philip’s auspices; while those who clung to free 
and popular Hellenism were discouraged and thrown on the 
defensive.‘ 

It was Philip’s policy to avoid or postpone any breach of peace 

with Athens; the only power under whom Grecian com- 
warningeot bination against him was practicable. But a politician 
aster “* like Demosthenés foresaw clearly enough the coming 
eae absorption of the Grecian world, Athens included, into 
the dominion of Macedonia, unless some means could be found of 
reviving among its members a spirit of vigorous and united defence. 
In or before the year 3-44 B.c., we find this orator again coming for- 
ward in the Athenian assembly, persuading his countrymen to send a 


Vigilance 


presume that they did not take place hybernos, nunc in estivos saltus tra- 
till after Olymp, 109, 1=n.c. 344-343, jieiunt—-sic 116 populos et urbes, ut 
But this is not a very certain inference. illi vel replenda vel derelinquenda 

' Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 368, 424, φυσι loca videbantur, ad libidinem 


436; Philipp. iii, 117, 118. iv. p. 133; 
De Corona, p, 324; Psoudo- Demosth. 
De Halonneso, p. 84, 

oe Harpokration, v. Aexadap- 
α. 

2 Todor, xvi. 69, 71. 

3 Justin, vill. 5, 6. “‘Reversus in 
regnum, ut pecora pastores nunc in 


suam transfert. Miseranda ubique fa- 
cies et similis excidio erat,” ὅθ, Com- 
pare Livy, xl. 3, where similar pro- 
ceedings of Philip son of Demetrius 
(B.C, 182) are described. 

4 See a striking passage in the fourth 
Philippic of Demosthenés, p. 132. 
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. 
missfon into Peloponnesus, and goimg himself among the envoys.! 
110 addressed both to the Messenians and Argeians emphatic 
remonstrances on their devotion to Philip; reminding them that 
from excessive fear and antipathy towards Sparta, they were be- 
traying to him their own freedom, as well as that of all their 
Hellenic brethren? “Though heard with approbation, he does 
not flatter himself with having worked any practical change in their 
views.? Rut it appears that envoys reached Athens (in 344-843 
B.c.) to whom some answer was requifed, and it is in suggesting 
that answer that Demosthenés delivers his second Philippic. Te 
denounces Philip anew, as an aggressor stretching his power on 
every side, violating the peace with Athens, and preparing ruin 
for the Grecian world! Without advising immediate war, he 
calls on the Athenians to keep watch and ward, and to organise 
defensive alliance among the Greeks generally. 

The activity of Athens, ἀπο μιν, was shown in nothing but 
words ; to set off against the vigorous deeds of Philip. 
But they were words of Demosthenés, the force of which 
was felt by Philip’s partisans in Grecce, and occasioned 
such annoyance to Philip himself that he sent to Athens 
more than onee envoys and letters of remonstrance. 
His envoy, an eloquent Byzantine named Python,! 
addressed the Athenian assembly with much success, 
complaining of the calumuies of the orators against Philip— 
asserting emphatically that Philip was animated with the best 
sentiments towards Athens, and desired only to have an opportunity 
of rendering service to her—and offering to review and amend 
the terms of the late peace. Such general assurances of friend- 
ship, given with cloquence and emphasis, produced considerable 
effect in the Athenian assembly, as they had done from the mouth 
of Aschinés during the discussions on the peace. The proposal 


Mission of 
Python to 
Atheus by 
Philip— 
amend- 
ments pro- 
posed mm the 
recent 
ICACE τ 
fruitless 
disciissions, 
upon them. 


' Demosth. De Corona, p. 252. 

* Dewosth, Philipp. ii, p. 71, 72. 
Demosthenés himself reports to the 
Athenian assombly (in 344-343 5.0.) 
what he had gid to the Messenians and 
Argeians. 

3 Demosth. Philipp. ii. p. 72. 

‘Demosth. Philipp, ii, p. 66-72. 
Who these envoys were, or from whenco 
they came, does not appear from the 
oration. Libanius in his argument 
says that they had come jointly from 
Vhilip, from the Argeians, and from 
the Messenigns, Dionysius Hal. (ad 
Ammum, p. 737) states that they 
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came out of Peloponnesus, 

1 cannot bring myself to believe, on 
the authority of Libanius, that there 
wero any envoys prosent from Philip. 
The tenor of the discourse appears to 
contradict that supposition, 

5 Pseudo-Demosth, De Halonneso, p. 
81, 82. Winiewski (Comment. Histor, 
in Demosth. Ve Cvurond, p. 140) thinks 
that the embassy of Python to Athena 
is the very embassy to which the second 
Philippic of Demosthenés provides oy 
introduces a reply. Lagree with Boh- 
necke in regarding this supposition ag 
improbable, 


N # 
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of Python was taken up by the Athenians, and two amendments 
were proposed. 1, Instead of the existing words of the peace— 
“That cach party should have what they actually had’—it was 
moved to substitute this phrase—* That each party should have 
their own.”! 2. That not merely the allies of Athens and of 
Philip, but also all the other Grecks, should be included in the 
peace; That all of them should remaip free and autonomous ; 
That if any of them were attacked, the parties to the treaty on 
both sides would lend them armed assistance forthwith. 3. That 
Vhilip should be required to make restitution of those places, 
Doriskus, Serreiuni, ὅθ.» which he had captured from Kersobleptés 
after the day when peace was sworn at Athens. 

The first amendment appears to have been moved by a citizen 
named Jegesippus, a strenuous anti-philippising politician, sup- 
porting the same views as Demosthends. Python, with the other 
envoys of Vhilip, present δ the assembly, either accepted these 
amendments, or at cast did not protest against them. Ue pat- 
took of the public hospitality of the city as upon an understanding 
mutually settled’ Hegesippus with other Athenians was sent to 
Macedonia to procure the ratification of Philip; who admitted the 
justice of the second amendment, offered arbitration respecting the 
third, but refused to ratify the first—disavowing both the general 
proposition and the subsequent acceptance of his envoys at Athens.* 
Moreover he displayed great harshucss in the reception of Hege- 
sippus and his colleagies ; banishing from Macedonia the Athe- 
nian poet XNenokleidés, for having shown hospitality towards 
them.* The original treaty therefore remained unaltered. 


ἐν 


! Psendo-Demosth, De Halonneso, Ῥ. ἐπιστολῇ, ὡς ἀκούετε, δίικαιόν τ᾽ εἶναι καὶ 
G1. Περὶ δὲ τῆς εἰρήνης, ἣν ἔδοσαν : δέχεσθαι, ke, 
ἡμῖν οἱ πρέσβεις οἱ wap ἐκεί. 4 Hegesippus was much denounced 
vou πεμφθέντες | by the philippising orators at Athens 


ἐπανυρθώσα- 
σθαι, ὅτι ἐπηνωρθωσάμεθα, ὁ (Demosth, Fals, Leg. p. 364). Tlis 


παρὰ πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις ὁμολογεῖται δίκαιον 
εἶναι, ἑκατέρους ἔχειν τὰ ἕαυ- 
τῶν, ἀμφισβητεῖ (Philip) μὴ δεδωκέγαι, 
μηδὲ τοὺς πρέσβεις ταῦτ᾽ εἰρηκέναι πρὸς 
ὑμᾶς, &e. 
Compare Demosth, Fuls. Leg. p. 398, 
? Preudo-Demosth, De Halonneso, p, 
81. See Ulpian ad Demosth, Fals. Leg. 
», S64 
" Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonnego, p. 
81, 84, 85. ἀμφισβητεῖ μὴ δεδωκέναι 
(Philip contends that he never teudered 
give terms of peace fur amendment) μηδὲ 
τοὺς πρέσβεις ταῦτ᾽ εἰρηκέναι πρὸς ὑμᾶς 
«++ Τοῦτο δὲ τὸ ἐπανόρθωμα (the 
second amendment) δμολογῶν ἐν τῇ 


embassy to Philp has been treated by 
some authors as enforcing a “ grossly 
sophistical construction of an article in 
the peace,” which Philip justly re- 
sented. But in my judgement it was 
no construction of the griginal treaty, 
nor was there any sophistry on the 
part of Athens. It was an amended 
clanse, presented by the Athenians in 
place of the original. They never 
affirmed that the amended clause meant 
the same thing as the clause prior to 
amendment On the contrary, they 


| imply that the meaning is nof the same 
| 


—and it is on that groynd that they 


| submit the amended form of words. 
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Hegesippus and his colleagues had gone to Macedonia, not 
simply to present for Philip’s acceptance the two amend- νος 34, 
ments just indicated, but also to demand from him the Hees, 
restoration of the little island of Halonnesus (near !'s- 
Skiathos), which he had taken since the peace. Philip denied that 
the island belonged to the Athenians, or that they had any right 
to make such a demand,; affirming that he had taken it, not from 
them, but, from a pirate named Sostratus, who was endangering 
the navigation of the neighbouring sca—and that it now belonged 
fohim. If the Athenians disputed this, he offered to submit the 
question to arbitratign ; to restore the island to Athens, should the 
arbitrators decide against him—or to give it to her, even should 
they decide in his favour! 

Since we kuow that Philip treated Megesippus and the other 
envoys with peculiar harshness, it is probable that the rie ate- 
diplomatic argument between them, about alonnesus "St" 
as well as about other matters, was conducted with angry {yatnnuecus 
fecling on bgth sides. Lenee an island, in itself small ihe" 


chaimany 

aud insignificant, became the subject of prolonged alter- rein 
cation for two or three years. When Hegesippus aud "+ 

Demosthenés maintained that Philip had wronged the Athenians 
about Halonnesus, and that if,could only be received from him in 
restitution of rightful Athenian ownership, not as a gift. proprio 
motu—.Eschinés and others treated the question with derision, as 
a controversy about syllables. “Philip (they said) offers to give 
us Halomesus. Let us take it and κοῦ the question at rest. What 
necd to care whether he gives ἐξ to us, or yives i back to us?” 
The comie writers made various jests on the same verbal distine- 
tion, as though it were a mere silly subtlety. But though party- 
orators and wits might here find a poiut to turn or a sarcasm to 
place, it is certain that well-conducted diplomacy, modern as well 
as ancient, has been always careful to uote the distinetion as in- 
portant. The question here had np reference to capture during 
war, but during peace. No modern diplomatist will accept restitu- 
tion of what has been unlawfully taken, if he is called upon to 
recognise it as gratuitous cession from the captor. The plea of 
Philip—that he had taken the island, not from Athens, but from 


1 Compare Pseudo-Demosth. De Ha- | ehGuae: καὶ προσήκειν αὐτὴν ἑαυτοῦ 
lonneso, p- 77, and the Epistola Phi- | εἶναι, 
lippi, p. 162, The former says, ἔλεγε Philip's letter agrees as to the maip 
δὲ καὶ πρὸς ὑμᾶς τοιούτους λόγους, ὅτε κοί. Ὁ ᾿ 
πρὸς αὑτὴν ἐπμεσβεύσαμεν, ὡς 2 Alschinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 65, ο, 80, 
λῃστὰς ἀφελόμενος ταύτην τὴν νῆσον περὶ συλλαβῶν διαφερόμενος, &e. 


Ν 2. 
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the pirate Sostratus—was not a valid excuse, assuming that the 
island really belonged to Athens. If Sostratus had committed 
piratical damage, Philip ought to have applied to Ataens for 
redress, which he evidently did not do. It was only in case of 
redress being refused, that he could he entitled to right himself by 
force; and even then, it may be doubted whether his taking of 
the island could give him any right to jt against Athens. The 
Athenians refused his proposition of arbitration ; partly because 
they were satisfied of their own right to the island—partly because 
they were jealous of admitting Philip to any recognised right of 
interference with their insular aseendency.’ —, 

Halonnesus remained under garrison by Philip, forming one 
Hatomesns among many topics of angry communication by letters 


ken and Η ; 
faces and by envoys, between him and Athens—until at length 
res (seemingly about 341 B.c.) the inhabitants of the neigh- 
Thitin and bouring island of Peparéthus retook it and carried off 
Tans. 


his garrison. Upon this proceeding Philip addressed 
several remonstrances, both to the Peparethians and to the Athe- 
nians. Obtaining no redress, he attacked Pepar¢thus, and took 
severe revenge upon the inhabitants. ‘The Athenians then ordered 
their admiral to make reprisals upon him, so that the war, though 
not yet actually declared, was approaching nearer and nearer 
towards renewal. 

But it was not only in Halonnesus that Athens found herself 


paren beset by Philfp and the philippising factions. Even her 

of the phi- Ν᾿ ως 5 ὲ . : 

lippising = own frontier on the side towards Bocotia now required 

factions at : - ἢ . 
Megusat constant watching, since the Thebans had been relieved 
reus—o a . . . . 

Eretrm, from their Phokian encmies; so that she was obliged to 


keep garrisons of hoplites at Drymus and Panaktum.’ In 
Megara an insurgent party under Perilaus had laid plans for 
seizing the city through the aid of a body of Philip’s troops, 
which could easily be sent from the Macedonian army now 
occupying Phokis, by sea to Peye, the Megarian port on the 
Krissean Gulf. Apprised of this conspiracy, the Megarian 


nesus came first. 
3.Demosth, Fals. Leg. p. 446. I 


1 Pseudo-Demosth, De Halonneso, p. 
78-80, 


2 Epistol. Philipp. ap. Demosth. p. 
102. The oration of D’seudo-Demo- 
sthenés De Halonneso is a discgurse 
addressed to the people on,one of these 
epistolary communications of Philip, 
brought by some envoys who had also 
addressed the people vid roce, The 
letter of Philip adverted to several 
other topies besides, but that of Halon- 


take these words to denote, not any 
one particular outinarch to these places, 
but a standing guard kept there since 
the exposure of the northern frontier 
of Attica after the peace. For the 
great importance of Panaktum, as a 
frontier position between Athens and 
Thebes, sve Thucydidés, v, 35, 36, 39. 
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government solicited aid from Athens. Phokion, gonducting the 
Athenian hoplites to Megara with the utmost celerity, assured the 
safety off the city, and at the same time re-established the Long 
Walls to Nisea, so as to render it always accessible to Athenians 
by sea! In Euboa, the cities of Oreus and Eretria fell into 
the hands of the philippising leaders, and became hostile’ to 
Athens, In Oreus, the greater part of the citizens were per- 
suaded togsecond the views of Philip’s chief adherent Philistidés ; 
who prevailed on them to silence the remonstrances, and im- 
prison the person, of the opposing leader Euphraus, as a dis- 
turber of the puklic peace.  Vhilistidés then, watching his 
opportunity, procured the introduction of a body of Macedonian 
troops, by means of whom he assured to bimself the rule of the 
city as Philip’s instrument ; while Euphreus, agonised with grief 
and alarm, slew himself in prison, At Erctria, Kleitarchus with 
others carried on the like conspiracy. ILaving expelled their 
principal opponents, and refused admission to Athenian envoys, 
they procured 1000 Macedonian troops under [lipponikus; they 
thus mastered Eretria itself, and destroyed the fortified seaport 
called Porthmus, in order to break the casy communication with 
Athens. Oreus and Eretria are represented by Demosthenés as 
suffering miscrable oppression zuider these two despots, Philistidés 
and Nfeitarchus? On the other hand, Chalkis, the chief city in 
Euboea, appears to have been still free, and leaning to Athens 
rather than to Philip, under the predomindnt influence of a leading 
citizen named Kallias. 

At this time, it appears, Philip was personally occupied with 
operations in Thrace, where he passed at least cleven yy, sesu, 
months, and probably more,® leaving the management. Pip in 
of affairs in Eubwa to his commanders in Phokis and dss 
Thessaly. He was now seemingly preparing his Peete 


. Β 0 and Hel- 
schemes for mastering*the important outlets from the tespn— 


Ἂς τ . 5 Jhopeithés 
Euxine into the Egean—the Bosphorus and Hellespont: conmander 


ἘΠΕ for Athe 
~—and the Greck cities on those coasts. Upon these inthe” 


Cher sonese, 


straits depended the main supply of imported corn for Pinnp takes 


1 Demosth, Fals. Leg, p. 368, 435, | sonese ; in the late spring and sum- 
446, 448; Phihppic iv. p. 153; De | mer of 341 1.c.—De Chersoneso, p. 98, 
aro, p. 324; Plutarch, Phokion, c. | 99~ 104; Philipp. iii, p, 112, 115, 125, 

6, 126, . 

5 The general state of things, ἃΒ ποθ. .... δουλεύουσί γε μαστιγούμενοι 
given, at Oreus and Eretria, existed καὶ στρεβλούμενοι (the people of Kretria 
at the time when Demosthenés de-| under Kleitarchus, p. 128). 
livered hisetwo orations—the third| 4 Demosth, De Chersoneso, p. 99, 
Thilippic ond the oration on the Cher: | 
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partwith | Athens and a large part of the Grecian world; and 


Senet hence the great value of the Athenian possession of the 


Hostile cole Chergonese. 
listons and % 


compat Respecting this peninsula, angry disputes now arose. 
Inopeithes. To protect her settlers there established, Athens had 
sertt Diopeithés with a body of mercenaries—unprovided with 
pay, however, and left to levy contributions where they could ; 
while Philip had taken under his protection and φαυήθοποά 
Kardia—a city situated witlin the peninsula near its isthmus, but 
ill-disposed to Athens, asserting independence and admitted at the 
peace of 346 B.c., by A'schinés and the Athenian envoys, as an 
ally of Philip to fale part in the peace- oaths.! In conjunction 
with the Kardians, Philip had appropriated and distributed lands 
which the Athenian settlers affirmed to be theis; and when they 
complained he insisted that they should deal with Kardia as an 
independent city, by reference to arbitration.’ This they refused, 
though their envoy A¥schinés had recognised Kardia as an inde- 
pendent ally of Philip when the peace was sworn. 

Here was a state of conflicting pretensions out of which 
hostilities were sure to grow. The Macedonian troops overran 
the Chersonese, while Diopcithés on his side made excursions out 
of the peninsula, invading portions,of Thrace subject to Vhilip; 
who sent letters of remonstrance to Athens.* While thus com- 
plainmg at Athens, Philip was at the same time pushing his 
conquests in Thrace against the Thracian princes Kersobleptés, 
Terés, and Sitalkés,‘ upon whom the honorary grant of Athenian 
citizenship had been conferred. 

The complaints of Philip, and the speeches of his partisans at 
Accusations Athens, raised a strong feeling ‘against Diopcithés at 
Tsp Athens, so that the people seemed disposed to recall and 
a hens, 


bythe phi. punish him. It is against this step that Demosthenés 


] 5 5 
ortorse — protests in his speech on the Chersonese. Both that 


Demosihenés 


dendshm Speech, and his third Philippic were delivered in 341- 


—speech on 


thechere 840. 1,0. ; seemingly in the last half of 841 nc. In 


susan both, he resumes that energetic and uncompromising 


Uppic. tone of hostility towards Philip, which had characterized 
the first Philippic and the Olynthiacs. He calls upon his coun- 
trymen not only to sustain Diopeithés, but also to renew the 


1 Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p.677; _ 8 Demosth. De Chersoneso, p. 93; 
De Fals. Leg. p. 396; De Chersoueso, Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 87; 
p- 104, 108. Epistol. Philipp. ap. Demosth. p. 161. 

? Psoudo-Demosth, De Halonneso, p. ¢ Epistol. Philipp. 1. ὁ... ἐ 
87. | 
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war vigorously against Philip in every other way. Dhilip (he 
says), while pretending in words to keep the peace, had long ago 
broken is by his acts, and by aggressions in numberless quarters. 
If Athens chose to imitate him by keeping the peace in name, let 
her do so; but at any rate, let her imitate him also by prose- 
cuting a strenuous War in reality.! Chersonesus, the ancient 
possession of Athens, could be protected only by encouraging and 
reinforcing Diopeithés } Byzantium also was sure to become the 
next object of Philip’s attack, and* ought to he preserved, as 
essential to the interests of Athens, though hitherto the Byzan- 
tines had been disaffected towards her. But even these interests, 
important as they *were, must be view@d ouly as parts of a still 
more important whole. The Hellenic world altogether was in 
imminent danger ;? overridden by Vhilip’s prodigious military 
force ; torn in pieces by local factions leaning upon his support ; 
and sinking every day into degradation more irrecoverable. 
There was no hope of rescue for the [ellenic name except from 
the energetic and well-directed military action of Athens. She 
rust stand forth in all her might and resolution ; her, citizens 
must serve in person, pay direct taxes readily, and forego for the 
time ther festival-fund; when they had thus shown themselves 
ready to bear the real pinch and hardship of the contest, then let 
them send round envoys to invoke the aid of other Greeks against 
the common enemy.* 

Such, in its general tone, is the striking harangue known as the 
third Philppic. 10 appears that the Athenians were... 54.340, 
now coming round more into harmony with Demo- jneeasca 


x " , {ience οὗ 
sthenés than they had ever been before. They perceived Frnosne- 
nbs at 


—what the orator had long ago pointed out—that "4'",_ 


Philip went on pushing from one acquisition to another, {yin 


ay ‘ ς 1 ἘΝῚ ; sent upon 
aud became only the more dangerous in proportion ag sa un 


others were quiescent. They were really alarmed for tubes 


—Orews 
the safety of the two important positions of the Helles- au tretia 
pont and Bosphorus. rated, and 

Kuba 1s 


From this time to the battle of Charoneia, the positive ΓΝ 
influence of Demosthenés in determining the procced- 
ings of his countrymen, becomes very considerable. Ie had 
already been employed several times as envoy—to Peloponncsus 
(844-343 3.c.), to Ambrakia, Leukas, Korkyra, the Illyrians, 


1 Philippic iii, p. 112. ® Philippic iii. p. 118, 119. 
. 2 Philippie iii. p. 129, 180, 
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and Thessaly, Ife now moved, first a mission of envoys to 
Eubeea, where a plan of operations was probably concerted with 
Kallias and the Chalkidians—and subsequently, the desputch of a 
military force to the same island, against Oreus and Eretria.' 
This expedition, commanded by Phokion, was successful. Oreus 
and Eretria were liberated; Kleitarchus and Philistidés, with the 
Macedonian troops, were expelled from the island, though both in 
vain tried to propitiate Athens. Kallias also, with the Chalki- 
dians of Eubora, and the Megarians, contributed as auxiliaries to 
this success.? On his proposition, supported by Demosthenés, the 
attendance and tribute from deputies of the Euboic cities to the 
synod at Athens, were renounced ; and in place of it was consti- 
tuted an Euboic synod, sitting at Chalkis; independent of, yet 
allied with, Athens In this Euboic synod Kallias was the 
leading man; forward both as a partisan of Athens and as an 
enemy of Dhilip. He pushed his attack beyond the limits of 
Eubeea to the Gulf of Pagasa, from whence probably came the 
Macedonian troops who had formed the garrison of Oreus under 
Philistidés, He here captured several of the towns allied with or 
garrisoned by Philip; together with various Macedonian vessels, 
the crews of which he sold as slaves. For these successes the 
Athenians awarded to him a public vote of thanks? He also 
employed chimself (during the autumn and winter of 341-310 
Bc.) in travelling as missionary through Pelopounesus, to organise 
a confederacy against ‘Philip. In that mission he. strenuously 
urged the cities to send deputies to a congress at Athens, in the 
ensuing month Anthesterion (February), 340 n.c. But though 
he made’ flattcring announcement at Athens of concurrence and 
support promiscd to him, the projected congress came to 
nothing.® 

1 Demosth, De Coroné, p. 252, 


2 Diodor. xvi. 74. 
3 Stephanus Byz. v. Qpeds. 


allegations, about tho corrupt intrigues 
betwoen Demosthends and Kallias at 
Athens. Many of these allegations are 


4 Alschinés adv. Ktesiphont. p. 67, 


impossible tu reconcile with what we 


68. Aischinés greatly stigmatises Ne- ‘know of the course of histofy at the 


mosthenés for having deprived the | time. 


We must recollect that Auschi- 


Athenian synod of these important | nés makes the statement eleven years 


members. But the Euboan members 
certainly had not been productive of 
any good to Athens by their attend- 
ance, real or uomiual, at her synod, 
for some years past. The formation 
of a free Euboie synod probably af- 
forded the best chance of ensuring 
real harmony betwoen the island and 
Athens. 

Aischinds gives here a long detail of 


| after the events. 


Epistol. Philipp. ap. Demosth, p. 


159. 


"Eschinés adv. Ktesiph. 1c, Aus- 
chinés here specifies the month, but not 
the year. It appears to me that An- 
thesterion, 340 B.c, (Olymp. 109, 4), 
is the most likely date; though Boh: 
necke and others place it a yer earlier. 
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While the important success in Euboea relieved Athens from 
anxiety on that side, Demosthenés was sent as envoy to 
the Chersonese and to Byzantium. He would doubtless 
encourage Diopeithés, and may perhaps have carried to 
him some reinforcements. But his services were prin- 


BO, 340 
(Spring). 
Mission of 
Demosthe= 
nés to the 
Chersonese 


Byzan- 
+ : ΜΡ Th: 1 tet 
cipally useful at Byzantium. That city had long been ‘erat 
badly disposed towards Athens—from recollections of sys m 


. " 9 ᾿ 
the Social War, and from jealousy about the dues on the Byan- 


᾿ Ω ᾿ ᾿ tines from 
forn-ships passing the Bosphorus; ‘moreover, it had Lat ae 
i ἣν 4 ᾿ a ringing 
heen for some time in alliance with Philip; who was thera inl 
+ : Ὁ . . alliance with 
now exerting all hig efforts to prevail on the Byzantines Aten. 


to join him in active warfare against Atheus. So effectively 
did Demosthenés employ his eloquence at Byzautium, that he 
frustrated this purpose, overcame the unfriendly sentiment of the 
citizens, and brought them to see how much it concerned both 
their interest and their safety to combine with Athens in resisting 
the farther preponderance of Philip. The Byzantines, together 
with their allies and neighbours the Perinthians, contracted 
alliance with Athens. Demosthenés takes just pride in having 
achieved for his countrymen this success as a statesman and 
diplomatist, in spite of adverse probabilities. Had Vhilip been 
able to obtain the active codpgration of Byzantium and Perinthus, 
he would have become master of the corn-supply and probably of 
the Iellespout also, so that war im those regions would have 
become almost impracticable for Athens." 

As this unexpected revolution in the policy of Byzantium was 
eminently advantageous to Athens, so it was propor- 
tionally mortifying to Philip; who resented it so much, 
that he shortly afterwards commenced the siege of 
Perinthus by land and sca, a little before Midsutnmer 
410 Be. He brought up his fleet through the Ilelles- 
pont into the Propontis, and protected it in its passage, 
against the attack of the Athenians in the Chersonese," 


RG. 340. 


Philp com- 
mences the 
siege of 
Perinthus— 
he marches 
through the 
Chersonesus 
—dedaration 
of win by 
Athens 
against Lim. 


1 Demosth. De Corond, p. 254, 304, 
308. βουλόμενος τῆς σιτοπομπίας κύριος 
γενέσθαι, (Philip,) παρελθὼν ἐπὶ Θράκης 
Βυζαντίους συμμάχους ὄντας αὐτῷ τὸ μὲν 
πρῶτον ἠξίου συμπολεμεῖν τὸν πρὸς ὑμᾶς 
πόλεμον, &e. 

ἡ μὲν ἐμὴ πολίτεια .. - . ἀντὶ δὲ τοῦ 
τὸν Ἑλλήσποντον ἔχειν Φίλιππον, λα- 
βόντα Βυζάντιον, συμπολεμεῖν τοὺς Βυ- 
(ἀντίους μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν πρὸς αὐτὸν (ἐποίησεν) 
ses. ΤῊ ᾧ κωλύσας τὸν Ἑλλήσποντον 
ἀλλυτριωθῆναι κατ᾽ ἐκείνους τοὺς χρό- 


vous; (ρ. 254.) 

Compare Ausehinds adv, Ktesiph. p, 
90, 

That Demosthenés foresaw, several 
months earlier, the plans of Philip apon 
Byzantium, is evident from the orations 
De Chersoyeso, p. 93-106, and Philip- 
pic til. p. 115, 

2 Diodor, xvi. 74. 

3 Epistole Philippi ap. Demosth. p. 
163. 
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ly causing his land-force to traverse and lay waste that peninsula. 
This was a violation of Athenian territory, adding one more to 
the already accumulated causes of war. At the same time, it 
appears that he now let loose his cruisers against the Athenian 
merchantmen, many of which he captured and appropriated. 
These captures, together with the incursions on the Chersonese, 
served as last additional provocations, working up the minds of 
the Athenians to a positive declaration’ of war. Shortly after 
Midsummer 340 3.¢., at the beginning of the archonship δ 
Theophrastus, they passed a formal decree? to remove the column 
on which the peace of 846 πιο, stood recorded, and to renew the 
war openly and explicitly agaiust Philip. ‘It seems probable 
that this was done while Demosthenés was still absent on his 
mission at the Hellespont and Bosphorus ; for he expressly states 
that none of the decrees inmediately bringing on hostilities were 
moved by him, but all of them by other citizens ;* a statement 
which we may reasonably helieve, since he would be rather proud 
than ashamed of such an initiative. 

About the same time, as it would appear, Philip on his side 
no.aio, addressed a manifesto and declaration of war to the 
vino, Athenians, In this paper he enumerated many wrongs 


of Plulip, 


deelarwx = done by them to him, and still remaining unredressed in 
war against Ὁ 


. a . 4 a . 
Aten, spite of formal remonstrance ; for which wrongs he 


1 That these were the two last causes ' ments which we read as attached to this 
which immediately preceded, and de- ; oration are so tainted either with mani- 
termined the declaration of war, we ; fest error or with causes of doubt, that 
wuiy see by Demosthenés, De Corona, | I cannot cite them as authorities in 
p. 249—Kal μὴν τὴν εἰρήνην γ᾽ ἐκεῖνος | this history, wherever they stand alone. 
ἔλυσε τὰ πλυῖα λαβὼν, οὐχ ἦν πόλις, Accordingly, 1 take no account either 
ὧς, of the supposed siege of Selymbria, 

᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ φανερῶς ἤδη τὰ πλοῖα mentioned in Philip's pretended letter, 
ἐσεσύλητο, Χεῤῥόνησος ἐπορθεῖτο, ἐπὶ but mentioned uowhere else—nor of 
τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ἐπορεύεθ᾽ ἄνθρωπος, οὐκέτ᾽ | the twenty Athenian ships captured by 
ἐν ἀμφισβητησίμῳ τὰ πράγματα ἦν, ἀλλ᾽ | the Macedonian admiral Amyutas, and 
ἐνειστήκει πόλεμος, Qe. (p. 274). | afterwards restored by Philip on the 

5 Philochorus, Frag. 155, ed. Didot; ; remonstranco of the ‘Athenians, men- 
Dionys, Hal, ad Ainmaum, p. 738-741; | tioned in the pretended Athenian decree 
Diodorus, xvi. 77. gfhe citation given moved by Eubulus, Neither Demo- 
Ly Dionysius out of Philochorus is ; sthenés, nor Philochorns, nor Diedorus, 
on one point not quite accurate. It | uer Justin, says anything about the 
states that Demosthenés moved the | sicze of Selymbria, though all of them 
decisive resolution for declaring war; | allude to the attacks on Byzantium 
whereas Demosthends himself tells us and Perinthns. I do not believe that 
that none of the motions at this june- | the siege of Sclymbria ever occurred. 
ture were made by him (De Corona, p. | Moreover, Athenian vessels captured, 
250). _ but afterwards restored by Philip on 

ἢ Demosth. De Corona, p. 250. Tt | remonstrance from the Athenians, can 
will be secn that I take no notice of | hardly have been the actual cause of war. 
the two decrees of, the Athenians, and The pretended decrees and letter do 
the letter of Vhilip, embodied in the uot fit the passage of Demoathends to 
oration De Corona, p. 249, 250, 251. I which they are attached. “Ἥ 
havo already stated that all the docu- 
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announced his intention of taking a just revenge by open hos- 
tilities.' IIe adverted to the seizure, on Macedonian soil, of 
Nikias hig herald carrying despatches ; the Athenians (he alleged) 
had defained this herald as prisoner: for ten months and had 
read the despatches publicly in their assembly, He complaines 
that Athens had encouraged the inhabitants of Thasos, im har- 
houring triremes from Byzantium and privateers from other 
quarters, tg the annoyance of Macedonian commerce. He dwelt 
on the aggressive proceedings of Dibpeithés in Thrace, and of 
Kallias in the Gulf of Pagase. He denounced the application 
made by Athens ty the Persians for aid against him, as a 
departure from Tellenie patriotism, and from the Athenian 
maxims of aforetime. He alluded to the unbecoming interven- 
tion of Athens in defence of the Thracian princes Terés and 
Kersobleptés, neither of them among the sworn partuers in the 
peace, against him; to the protection conferred by Athens on the 
inhabitants of Peparéthus, whom he had punished for hostilities 
agaist his garrison in alounesus; to the danger incurred: by 
his flect in sailing up the Hellespont, from the hostilities of the 
Athenian settlers in the Chersonese, who had codperated with 
his enemies the Byzantines, and had rendered it necessary for 
him to guard the ships by parching a land-force through the 
Chersonese. He vindicated his own pfocecdings in aiding his 
alhes the inhabitants of Nardia, complaining that the Athenians 
had refused to submit their differences* with that city to an 
equitable arbitration. [le repelled the Athenian pretensions of 
right to Amphipolis, asserting his own better right to the place, 
on all grounds. [10 insisted especially on the offensive behaviour 
of the Athenians, in refusing, when he had seut envoys con- 
Jointly with all his allies, to “conclude a just Convention on 
behalf of the Greeks generally.’—* Jad you acceded to this 
proposition (he said), you might have placed out of danger all 
those who really suspected my purposes, or you might have 
exposed me publicly as the most worthless of men. It was to 

1 Epistol. Philipp. ap. Demosth. p.| The oration of Demosthends, which 
165. This Epistle of Philip to the ‘is suid to be delivered in reply to this 
Athenians appears here inserted among letter of Philip (Orgt. xi), is, in my 
the orations of Demosthenés, Some | judgement, wrongly described. Not 
critics reject it as spurious, but 1 ; only it has no peculiar bearing on the 
see no sufficient ground for such an | pomts contained in the letter —but it 
opinion. Whether it be the composi- | must also be two or three months later 
tion of Philip himself, or of some | in date, since it mentions the aid sent 
Greek employed in Philip's cabinet, is a) by the Persian satraps to Perinthus, and 


point which,we have no means of deter- | the raising of tho siege of that city by 
inining. | Philip (p. 153). 
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the interest of your people to accede, but not to the interest of 
your orators. ‘To them—as those affirm who know your govern- 
ment best—peace is war, and war, peace; for they always make 
money at the expense of your gencrals, either as accusers or as 
defenders ; moreover, by reviling in the vublic assembly your 
leading citizens at home, and other men of eminence abroad, 
they acquire with the multitude credit for popular dispositions. 
Jt would be easy for me, by the most trifling presents to silence 
their invectives and make them trumpet my praises. But I 
should be ashamed of appearing to purchase your good-will from 
them.” 

It is of little moment to verify or appreciate the particular 
Complaints Complaints here set forth, even if we had adequate 
ae information for the purpose. Under the feeling which 
ae had prevailed during the Jast two years between the 


towards, Athenians and Philip, we cannot doubt that many 


ἀν αι μὲ detached acts of a hostile character had been committed 
orpeie- on their side as well as on his. Philip’s allegation— 
that he had repeatedly proposed to them’ amicable adjustment 
of differences—whether true or not, is little to the purpose. It 
was greatly to his interest to keep Athens at peace and tranquil, 
wliile he established his ascendenpy everywhere else, and accu- 
mulated a power for ultimate employment such as she would 
be unable to resist. ‘The Athenians had at length bee made 
to -fecl, that farther Acquicseence in these proceedings would 
only ensure to them the amount of favour tendered by Polyphe- 
mus to Odysseus—that they should be devoured last. But the 
lecture, which he thinks fit to administer both to them and to 
their popular orators, is little better than insulting derision. It 
is strange to read cncomiums on peace—as if it were indisputably 
advantageous to the Athenian public, and as if recommendations 
of war originated only with venal and calumnious orators for 
their own profit—pronounced by the greatest aggressor and 
conqucror of his age, whose whole life was passed in war and in 
the elaborate organisation of great military force ; and addressed 
to a people whose leading infirmity then was, an aversion almost 
unconquerablesto the personal hardships and pecuniary sacrifices 
of effective war, This passage of the manifesto may probably 
be intended as a theme for A’schinés and the other philppisidg 
partisans in the Athenian assembly. 


meee Philipp, ap. Demosth, p. 159, 164 ; compare Isokratés, Or. v. (Philip.) 
8. 82. 
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War was now an avowed fact on both sides. ,At the insti- 
gation of Demosthenés and others, the Athenians πὸ si 
decreed th equip a naval force, which was sent under “Y™”- 


nn : Open war 
Charés to the Hellespont and Propontis. between 
Philip and 


Meanwhile Philip prought up to the siege of Perin- the atue- 
. . nas. 
thus an army of 80,000 men, and a stock of engines Sioge of Pom 
nithus by: 
and projectiles such as lad never before been seen." riuip. Ths 


TUDE OU 


Ilis attack, one this place was remarkable not only for cugines tor 
great, bravery and perseverance on both sides, but also ache 
ἣν the extended scale of the military operations.” ΝΥ 
Perinthus was stroys and defensible ; situated on a Theta 
promontory terminating in abrupt cliffs. southward 
towards the Propontis, unassailable from scaward, but (nestby 
sloping, though with a steep declivity towards the land, ¢navestiem 
with which it was joined by an isthmus of not more 84". 
than a furlong in breadth. Across this isthmus stretched the 
outer wall, behind whieh were seen the houses of the town, lofty, 
strongly built, and rising one above the other in terraces upthe 
asccut of the promontory. Philip pressed the place with repeated 
assaults on, the outer wall; battering it with rams, undermining 
it by sap, and rolling up aiokealle towers said gto be 120 feet in 
height (higher even than the tgwers of the Perinthian wall), so as 
to chase away the defenders by missiles, and to attempt an 
assault by boarding-planks hand to hand. The Perinthians, 
defending themselves with energetic valour, repelled him for a 
long time from the outer wall. “At length the besieging engines, 
with the reiterated attacks of Macedonian soldiers daningied by 
Philip's promises, overpowered this wall, and drove them back 
into the town. Tt was found, however, that the town itself 
supplied a new defensible position to its citizens. The lower 
range of houses, united by strong barricades across the strects, 
enabled the Perinthians still to hold out. In spite of all their 
efforts, however, the town would have shared the fate of Olynthus, 
had they not been sustained by ellective forcign aid. Not ouly 


the Ἢ van: 


1 How much improvement Philip had | Avwmos. Ἑὐημέρει δὲ τῇ τοιαύτῃ τέχνῃ 
made in engines for siege, as a part of Πολύειδος 6 Θεσσαλὺς, οὗ of μαθηταὶ 
his general military organisation — is | συνεστρατεύδντο ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ. 
attested ἴῃ ἃ curious passage of a later — Respecting the engines employed by 
author on mechames. Atheneus, De Dionysius of Syracuse, see Diodor, xiv. ἡ 
agen ap. Auctor. Mathem. Veter. Ρ. 42, 48, 50, 

3, ed. Paris. —ériSoow δὲ ἔλαβεν ἡ 2 Diodor. aes 74-70; Plutarch, Vit, 
τοιαύτη μηχανοποιΐα ἅπασα κατὰ τὴν Alexandri, ὁ. 70; also Laconie. Apoph- 
τοῦ Διονυσίου τοῦ Σικελιώτου τυραννίδα, | thegin. p, 215, and De Fortun’i Alexan, 
κατά τε τὴν Φιλίππου τοῦ ᾿Αμύντον | Ὁ. 339, 

Βασίλειαν, ὅτε ἐπολιόρκει Βυζαντίους Φί- | 


Pant I. 
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did their Byzantine kinsmen exhaust themselves to furnish every 
sort of assistance by sea, but also the Athenian ficet, and Persian 
satraps on the Asiatic side of the Propontis, codperated: A body 
of Grecian mercenaries under Apollodorus, sent across from Asia 
by the Phrygian satrap Arsités, together with ample supplies of 
stores by sea, placed Terinthus in condition to defy the 
besiegers.! 

After a siege which can hardly have lasted dess, than three 


B.C, 840. onthe, Philip found all lis efforts against Derinthus 
προς, baffled. He then changed his plan, withdrew a portion 


zantiun — 


rant ye Of his forces, and suddevly appeared before Byzantium. 


¢ 
lac—itis "The walls By . y bet ἢ ᾿ ἦν ΤῊΣ : 
μενοι by The walls were strong, but inadequately manned and 
the fees of prepared ; much of the Byzantine force being in service 
Chios, at Verinthus. Among several vigorous attacks, Philip 
Rhodes ke. 5 


Success of 
the Atheman 
fleet in the 
Tropontis 


contrived to effect a surprise on a dark and stormy 

night, which was very near sycceeding. The Byzan- 
umder tines defended themselves bravely, and even defeated 
vies his fleet; but they tuo were rescued chiefly by foreign 
eee aid. ‘The Athenians—now acting under the inspirations 
bath of Pe of Demosthends, who lionel them to , bury ina 
Byantam.  goneroys οἰ νίοι all their past grounds of offence 
against Byzantium—sent a still more powerful fleet to the rescue, 
under the vigorous guidance of Phokion® instead of the loose aud 
rapacious Charés. Moreover the danger of Byzantium called 
forth strenuous efforts’ from the chief islanders of the A°gean— 
Chians, Rhodians, Koans, &c., to whom it was highly important 
that Philip should not become master of the great passage for 
imported corn into the Grecian seas. The large combined fleet 
thus assembled was fully sufficient to protect Byzantium. Com- 
pelled to abandon the siege of that city as well as of Perinthus, 
Philip was farther baffled in an attack on the Chersonese. Pho- 
kion not only maintained against him the full seaurity of the Pro- 


1 Demosth, 
153; Dnodor, 
29. 1. 

2 Plutarch, Phokion, ο, 14; 
tarch, Vit. X. Orat. p, 848-851. 
this fleet of Phokion, Denfosthenés con- 
tributed the outfit of a trireme, while * 
the orator Hyperidés sailed with the 
fleet as trievarch. See Bocckh, Ur- 
kunden uber das Attische Sce-Wesen, 
p. d41, 41, 498. From that source 
the obscure chronology of the period 
now before us derives some light ; 
since it becomes certain that the ex- 


ad Philip. Epistol. p, 
xvi. 753 VPauyanias, i. 


Plu- 


pedition of Charés began during the 
archouship of Nichomachidés ; that i is, 
in the year before Midsummer O40 B.C; 
while the expedition of Phokion and 


To | Kephisophon began in the year following 
| ——ajter Midsummer 340 3. 


See sume anecdotes respecting this 
siege of Byzantium by Philip, collected 
from later authors (Dionysius Byzan- 
tinus, Hesychius Milesius and others) 
by the diligence of Bohnecke—Fersch- 
ungen, p. 479 501. 

8 Diodor. xvi. 77; Plytarch, Demo- 
sthen, ον 17, 
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ontis and its adjoining straits, but also gained variqus advantages 
over him both by land and sea.' 

These operations probably occupied the last six months of 
840 n.c, They constituted the most important success 
gained by Athens, ἀρᾷ the most serious reverse expe- 
rienced by Philip, since the commencement of war 
between them, Coming as they did immediately after 
the liberation of Eubwa ih the previous year, they mate- 
rially improved the position of Athens against. Philip. 
Phokion and his fleet not only saved the citizens of 
Byzantium from al) the misery of a capture by Macedonian 
soldiers, but checked  privateering, and protected the trade- 
ships so efficacicusly, that corn became unusually abundant and 
cheap both at Athens and throughout Greece :? and Demosthenés, 
as statesman and diplomatist, enjoyed the credit of having con- 
verted Kubwa into a figendly and covering neighbour for Athens, 
instead of being a shelter for Philip’s marauding cruisers—as well 
as of bringing round Byzantium from the Macedonian allian® to 
that of Athens, and thus preventing both the Tellespont and the 
coru-trade from passing into Philip’s hands. The warmest. vetes 
of thanks, together with wreaths in token of gratitude, were 
decreed to Athens by the pubjic assemblies of Byzautium, Perin- 
thus, and the various towns of the Chersonese ;4 while the Athe- 
nian public assembly also decreed and publicly proclaimed a 
similar vote of thanks and admiration ‘to Demosthenés. The 
decree, moved by Aristonikus, was so unanimously popular at the 
time, that neither Avschinésenor any of the other enemies of 
Demosthenés thought it safe to impeach the mover? 

In the recent military operations, on so large a scale, against 
Byzantium and Perinthus, Philip had found himself in conflict 
not merely with Athens, but alsu with Chians, Rhodians and 


nc, 810. 


Votes of 
thanks from 
Byzantimn 
and the Cher- 
sonesus ΤῸ 
Athens for 
her aid— 
honours and 
complunents 
to Demosthee 
nes. 


1 Plutarch, Phokion, ὁ. 14, 
Demosth. De Corona, p 255; Plu- 
darch, De Glor. Athen. p, dov. 

3 Demosth. De Corona, p. 305, 306, 
S07: comp. p. 53, μετὰ ταῦτα δὲ 
τοὺς ἀποστόλους πάντας ἀπέστειλα, καθ᾽ 
obs Χεῤῥόνησος ἐσώθη, καὶ Βυζάντιον καὶ 


| cities. I do not venture to cite these 
as genuine, considering how many of 
the gther documents aunexed to this 
oratRM are decidedly spurious, 

® Demosth. p. 254. Aristonikus is 
again mentiuned, p. 302. A document 
appears, p. 253, purporting to be the 


πάντες of σύμμαχοι, &e. 

ὁ Demosth. De Coroni, p. 255, 257. 
That these votes of thanks were passed, 
is authenticated by the words of the 
oration itself. Documents are inserted 
in the oration, purporting to be the 
decree of {he Byzantines and Perin- 
thians, and that uf the Chersonesite 


vote of the Athenians to thank agd 
crown Demosthenés, proposed by Ari- 
stonikus, 4116 name of the Athenian 
archon is wrong, as in all the other 
documents embodied in this oration, 
where the name of an Athenian archou 
appears. 
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others; an unusually large muster of confederate Greeks. To 


break up this confederacy, he found it convenient to 


B.C, 339. δ 

Voip a propose peace, and to abandon hig designs against 
draws from . . * * 

byantin, Byzantium and Perinthus—the point on which the alarm 
concludes ὃ . . es h 1 

pwc with of the confederates chiefly turned., By withdrawing his 
the Byzan- 


forces from the Propontis, he was enabled to conclude 
peace with the Byzantines and most of the maritime 
Greeks who had joincd in rélieving them. (The com- 
bination against him was thus dissolved, though with 
Athens! and her more intimate allies his naval war still 
continued. While he multiplied cruisers and privateers 
to make up by prizes his heavy outlay during the late sieges, he 
undertook with his land-foree an enterprise, during the spring of 
339 B.c., against the Scythian king Atheas ; whose country, between 
Mount Haemus and the Danube, he invaded with success, bringing 
away as spoil a multitude of youthful slavegof both sexes, as well as 
cattle. On his return however across Mount Hamus, he was 
attatked on a sudden by the Thracian tribe Triballi, and sus- 
tained a defeat; losing all his accompanying captives, and being 
himself badly wounded through the thigh. This expedition and 
its consequences occupied Philip during the spring and summer of 

339 B.C. ᾿ 
Meanwhile the naval war of Athens against Philip was more 
ne. 40339, effectively carried on, and her marine better organised, 
Amportant than ever it ‘nad been before. ‘This was chiefly owing 
fected by tg an Important reform proposed and carried by Demo- 
sthenés, immediately on fhe declaration of war against 


tines, Chiang 
and others; 
and attacks 
the Scy- 
thians He 
is deteated 
by the Tri- 
Dali, and 
wounded, on 
is return. 


Demosthe- 
nés in the 
administra- 


thon οἱ the Philip in the summer of 340 8.0, Enjoying as he did, 
vena . . * 
uuarine. ΠΟΥ after long public experience, the increased con- 


1 Diodorus (xvi. 77) imentions this 
peace; stating that Philip raised the 
sieges of Byzantium and Perinthug, and 
made peace πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους καὶ τοὺς 


sthenés (De Corona, p. 275, 276); in- 
directly also by Aischinés, Both from 
Demosthenés and from Philochorus it 
appears sufficiently"tlear, in my judge- 


ἄλλου: “Ἕλληνας τοὺς ἐναντιουμένους. 


Weaseling (ad loc.) and Weiske (De 


Hyperbolé, it. p. 41) both doypt the 
reality of this peace, Neither ecke 


nor Winiewski recognises it. Mr. Clin- 
ton admits it in a note to his Ap- 
pendix 16. p. 292; though he does not 
sert it in his column of events in the 
tables, 

1 perfectly concur with these authors 
in dissenting from Diodorus, so far as 
Athens is concerned, The supposition 
that peace was concluded between Philip 


ment, that the war between Philip 
and the Athenians went on without 
interruption from the summer of 340 
1,¢., to the battle of Chaeroneia in Au- 
gust 538, 

But I see no reason for disbelieving 
Diodorus, in so far as he states that 
Plulip mado peace with the other Greeks 
—Byzuntines, Perinthians, Chians, Rho- 
dians, &c. 

2 Justin, ix. 2, 3, Alschinés alludes 
to this expedition against the Scythians 
during the spring of the archon Theo- 


and Athens at this time is distinctly phrastus, or 339 5,6, (Jéschin, cont. 
negatived by the language of Demo- 1 Ktesiph. p. 71). 
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fidence of his fellow-citizens, and being named superintendent of 
the navy,' he employed his influence not only in procuring energetic 
interference both as to Eubma and Byzantium, but also in cor- 
recting deep-seated abuses which nullified the efficiency of the 
Athenian marine depastment. ἢ 

The law of Periander (adopted in 857 Bo.) had distributed 
the burden of the trierarchy among the 1200 richest μιν 
citizens one the taxable property-schedule, arranged in which hed 


crept iuto the 


twenty fractions called Symmories, of sixty persons cach, termchy— 
unfair ap- 


Among these men, the 300 richest, standing distin- rovtionment 
‘ of the bur- 


guished, as leaders of the Symmories, werg invested with isi ane 
the direction and enforeement of all that concerned their wiieh the 

: 5 . Β nich admi- 
collective agency and duties. The purpose of this law nistrutors 
had been to transfer the cost. of trierarchy—a sum of cia 
about 40, 50, or 00 mihw for each trireme, defraying τὴν 
more or less of the outfit—which had originally been borne by a 
single rich man as hi$ turn came round, and afterwards by, two 
rich men in conjunction—to a partnership more or less numerous, 
consisting of five, six, or even® fifteen or sixteen members of the 
same symmory. The number of such partners varied according 
to the number of triremes required by the state to be fitted out in 
any one year. If only few trirgmes were required, sixteen contri- 
butors might be allotted to defray collectively the trierarchie cost 
of each; if on the other hand many triremes were needed, a less 
number of partners, perhaps no more thah five or six, could be 
allotted to each—since the total number of citizens whose turn it 
was to be assessed in that particular year was fixed. The assess- 
ment upon each partner was of course heavier, in proportion as 
the number of partners assigned to a trireme was smaller. Each 
metuber of the partnership, whether it consisted of five, of six, or 
of sixteen, contributed in equal proportion towards the cost? The 
richer members f the partnership thus paid no greater sum than 


1 Meschinés cont, Ktesiph. p. 85. c. | symmories, at Athens, are subjects not 
80. ἐπιστάτης τοῦ ναυτικοῦ. perfectly known; the best expositions 

2 Vemosthen. De Corona, p. 260- | respectigg them are to be found in 
262. ἣν γὰρ αὐτοῖς (τοῖς ἡγεμόσι τῶν | Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens (b. 
συμμοριῶν) ἐκ μὲν Tey προτέρων vduwr | iv. ch. 11-13), and in his other work, 
συνεκκαιδέκα λειτουργεῖν — αὐτοῖς μὲν | Urkunden uber das Attische Scewesen 
μικρὰ καὶ οὐδὲν ἀναλίσκουσιν, τοὺς δ᾽ (ch, xi. xii. xiii,); besides Parreidt, De 
ἀπόρους τῶν πολιτῶν ἐπιτρίβουσιν. ... Synunoriis, part ii. p. 22, seq. 
ἐκ δὲ τοῦ ἐμοῦ νόμου τὸ γιγνόμενον κατὰ The fragment of Hyperidés (cited by 
τὴν οὐσίαν ἕκαστον τιθέναι: καὶ δυοῖν Harpokration® v. Συμμορία), alluding to 


συντελεῖς, 5 De Coron. 
The tricrarchy, and the trierarchic 
Vor. ὙΤΤΤ -~ oO 
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the poorer ;.and sometimes even evaded any payment of their 
own, by contracting with some one to discharge the duties of the 
post, on condition of a total sum not greater than that which they 
had themselves collected from these poorer members. 

According to Demosthenés, the poorer members of these trier- 
Indivituat archic symmories were sometimes pressed down almost 
wud’ — to ruin by the sums demanded,; so that they complained 
rublic eon itterly, and even planted themselves in the characteristic 


sequences, 


. τς . . 
ine’ attitude of suppliants at Munychia or elsewhere in the 


Hequultties. gity, When their liabilities to the state were not fur- 
nished in time, they became subject to jmprisonment by the 
officers supcrintending the outfit of the armament. In addition 
to such private hardship, ‘there arose great public mischief from 
the money not being at once forthcoming; the armament being 
delayed in its departure, and fereed to leave Peireus either in 
bad condition or without its full numbers. . ence arose, in great 
part, the ill-success of Athens in her maritime enterprises against 
Philip, before the peace of 346 τιον 

The same influences, which hal led originally to the intro- 


Opponition duction of such abuses, stood opposed to the orator in 
offered by i . 

the ric his attempted amendment. The body of Three Iun- 
citizens anc τ Β . 

by Mschines dred, the richest men in: the state—the leader or richest 
to the pro- “1: Ὁ Β . 

posed reform individual in each symmory, with those who stood second 


ΟἹ Demo- 


sthenes—- OF third in order of wealth—employed every effort to 


Lifficl ἢ τ : 
which he throw out the proposition, and tendered large bribes to 


we Demosthenés (if we may ercdit his assertion) as induce- 

1There is a point in the earlier ‘ wealth of one group would be nearly 
oration of Demosthenés De Symmoriis, equal to that of another, These twelve 
illustrating the erievance which he now persons were to defray collectively the 
reformed. That grievance consisted, | cost of trierarchy for one ship, .two 
for one main portion, ip the fact, that | ships, or three ships, according to the 
the richest citizen ina trierarchic part- | number of ships whieh the state might 
nership paid a sum no greater (some-; require (p. 189). But Deniosthends 
times even less) than the poorest. | nowhere points out in what proportions 
Now it is remarkable that this unfair they were to share the expense among 
apportionment of charge might have them; whether the richest citizens 
oceurred, and 15 noway guarded against, among the twelve were to pay only an 
in the symmories as proposed by De- equal sum with the poorest, or a sum 
mosthenés himself. His symmories, greater in proportion to their wealth, 
each comprising sixty persons or jth There is nothin® in his project to pre- 
of the total active 1200, are directed to vent the richer members from insisting 
divide themselves into five fractions of that all should pay equally. This is 
twelve persons cach, or };th of the the very abuse that he denounced after- 
1200. Each group of ,twelve is to wards (in 340 n.c), as actually realized 
comprise the richest alongside of the !—and corrected Ly a new law. The 
poorest members of the sixty (ἀντανα- . oration of Demosthenés De Symmoriis, 
πληρυῦντας πρὸς τὸν εὐπορώτατον ἀεὶ omitting as it docs all positive deter- 
τοὺς ἀπορωτάτους, p. 182). so that cach , mination as to proportions of payment, 
group would contain individuals very | helps ys to understand how the abuse 
unequal in wealth, though the aggregate grew up. 
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ments for dropping it. He was impeached moreover under the 
Graphé Paranomon, as mover of an unconstitutional or illegal 
decree. Tt required no small share of firtimess and public spirit, 
combined with approved eloquence and an established name, to 
enable Demosthenés t@contend against these mighty enemies. 

His new law caused the charge of trierarchy to be levied upon 
all the members of the symmories, or upon all above ἃ τ new 
certain mirfimum of property, in proportion to their rated (mee ty 


tributes the 
property ; but it scems, if we rightly make out, to have (wen of 
somewhat heightened the minimum, so that the aggre- “italy. 
gate number of persons chargeable was diminished.! Every citizen 
rated at ten talents was assessed singly for the charge of trier- 
archy belonging to ong trireme ; if rated at twenty talents, for the 
trierarchy of two; at thirty talents, for the tricrarchy of three ; if 
above thirty talents, for that of tliree triremes and a service boat— 
which was held to be the maximum payable by any single indi- 
vidual. Citizens rated at Jess than ten talents, were grquped 
together into ratings of ten talents in the aggregate, in order to 
bear collectively the tricrarchy of one of a trireme; the contri- 
butions furnished by each person in the group being proportioual 
to the sum for which he stood rated. This new proposition, while 
materially relieving the poorer eitizens, made large addition to the 
assessments of the rich. A man rated at twenty talents, who had 
before been chargeable for only the sixteengh part of the expense 
of one trierarchy, along wit partners much poorer than himself 
but equally assessed—now became chargeable with the entire 
expeuse of two trierarchies. All persons liable were assessed. in 
fair proportion to the sum for which they stood rated in the 
schedule. When the impeachment against Demosthenés came to 
be tried before the Dikastery, he was acquitted by more than 
four-fifths of the Dikasts; so that the accuser was compelled to 
pay the established fine. And so animated was the temper of the 
public at that moment, in favour of vigorous measures for prosc- 
cuting the war just declared, that they went heartily along with 
him, and adopted the main features of his trierarchic reform. 
The resistance frofi the rich, however, though insufficient to throw 
out the measure, constrained him to modify it more than once, 
during the progress of the discussion ;* partly in consequence of 
} ΓΤ (adv. Ktesiph. p. 85) 1 diminished the total number of persons 
charges Demosthenés with ‘having | chargeable with trierarchy.’ 
stolen away from the city the trierarchs 2 Deinarchus adv. Demosthen. p, 95. 
of 65 swift-sdtling vessela.” This im- Β. 43. Εἰσὶ τινες ἐν τῷ δικαστηρίῳ τῶν 
plies, I imagine, that the uew law ἐν τοῖς τριακοσίοις γεγενημένων) 8° 
O42 
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the opposition of 7Eschinés, whom he accuses of having been 
hired by the rich for the purpose.’ It is deeply to be regretted 
that the speeches of both of them—espccially those of Demosthenés, 
which must have been numerous—have not been preserved. 

Thus were the trierarchie symmories distributed and assessed 


Its complete anew upon each man in the ratio of his wealth, and 


BUCCERR. ᾿ 9 

Net therefore most largely upon the ‘Three Hundred richest.’ 
i . 

the naval — How Jong the law remained unchanged, we dé not know. 

armaments 5 5 

merit. But it was found to work admirably well; and Demo- 


sthenés boasts that during the entire war (that is, from the renewal 
of the war about Augus! 340 B.c., to the battle of Cheroneia in 
August 338 x.c.) all the trierarchies named under the law were 
ready in time without complaint or suffering ; while the ships, 
well cquipped and exempt from the previous causes of delay, were 
found prompt and effective for all exigences. Not one was either 


left behind, or lost at sea, throughout these two years.? 
Probably the first fruits of the Demosthenic reform in Athenian 


B.C. 339. 


naval administration, was, the fleet equipped under Pho- 


Now Saeed ion, which acted so successfully at and near Byzantium, 


‘War com- 
mences in * 
Greece, 


οὗτος (Demosthenés) ἐτίθει τὸν περὶ 
τῶν τριηράρχων νόμον. Οὐ φράσετε τοῖς 
πλήσιον ὅτι τρία τάλαντα 7 αβὼν μετέ- 
γραφε καὶ μετεσκεύαζε τὸν νόμον καθ᾽ 
ἑκάστην ἐκκλησίαν, καὶ τὰ μὲν ἐπώλει 
ὧν εἰλήφει τὴν τιμὴν, τὰ δ᾽ ἀπυδόμενος 
οὐκ ἐβεβαίου; 

Without accepting this assertion of a 
hostile speaker, so fur as it goes to 
accuse Demosthenés of having accepted 
bribes—we may safely accept. it so far 
as it affirms that he made several 
changes and modifications m the law 
before it finally passed; a fact not at all 
surprising, considering the inteuse op- 
position which it called forth, 

Some of the Dikasts, to whom the 
apeech written by Deinarchus was ad- 
dressed, lad been included among the 
Three Hundred (that is, the richest 
citizens in tho state) when Demosthe- 
nés proposed his trierarchic reform. 
This will show, among various other 
proofs which might be produced, that 
the Athenian Dikasts did not always 
belong to the poorest class of citizens, 
as the jests of Aristophanés would lead 
us to believe, 

1 Demosthen. De Coroni, p. 329. 
Bueckh (Attisch. Seewesen, p. 183, and 


The operations of Athens at sea, though not known in 
detail, appear to have been better conducted and more 


Publ. Econ, Ath, iv, 14) thinks that 
this passage—dirdAavrov δ᾽ εἶχες ἔρανον 
δωρεὰν παρὰ τῶν ἡγεμόνων τῶν συμ- 
μορήῃν, ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἐλυμήνω τὸν τριηραρχικὸν 
yépov—must allude to injury done by 
Atschinés to the Jaw in later years, 
after it became a law. But I am un- 
able to see the reason for so restricting 
its meaning. The rich men would 
surely bribe most highly, and raise 
most opposition, against the first passiny 
of the law, as they were then most 
likely to be successful; and A'schinés, 
whether bribed or not bribed, would 
most naturally as well as most effec- 
tively stand ont against the novelty 
introduced by his rival, without waiting 
to see it actually become a‘part of the 
laws of the state. 

? See the citagion from Hyperidés in 
Harpokrat. v. Συμμορία. The Symmo- 
ries are mentioned in Inscription xiv. of 
Boeckh’s Urkunden ther das Attische 
Seewesen (p. 465), which Juseription 
bears the date of 325 890, Many of 
these Inscriptions name individual citi- 
zens, in different numbers, three, five, 
or six, as joint trierarchs of the same 
vessel, 

3 Demosth. De Corona, p, 262. 
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prosperous in their general effect than they had eyer been since 
the Social War. 

But there arose now a grave and melancholy dispute in the 
interior of Greece, which threw her upon ber defence by land. 
This new disturbing gause was nothing less than another Sacred 
War, declared by the Amphiktyonic assembly against the Lokrians 
of Amphissa. Kindled chiefly by the Athenian Aischinés, it more 
than compensated Philip for his repulse at Byzantium and his 
defeat by the Triballi; bringing, like the former Sacred War, 
agerandisement to him alone, and rum to Grecian liberty. 

I have recounted, in an earlier portion of this work,' the first 
Savred War Soren in Grecian history (590-580 B.C.)y Kirrha and 


about two centuries before the birth of ischinés and (ee Mint 


Demosthenés. That war had been undertaken by the Qi 


Amphiktyonie Greeks to punish, and ended by destroy- Vet 
ing, the flourishing sea-port of Kirrha, situated near the 4 Seton. 
mouth of the river Pleistus, on the coast of the fertile plain 
stretching from the southern declivity of Delphi to the sea. 
Kirrha was originally the port of Delphi; and of the ancient 
Phokian town of Krissa, to which Delph? was once an annexed 
sauctuary.? But in process of time Kirrha increased at the 
expense of both; through profits accumulated from the innu- 
merable visitors by sea who landed there’as the nearest access to 
the temple. The prosperous Kirrheans, inspiring jealousy at 
Delphi and Krissa, were accused of extortion in the tolls levied 
from visitors, as well as of “other guilty or offensive proceedings. 
An Amphiktyonic war, wherein the Athenian Solon stood promi- 
nently forward, being declared against them, Khirra was taken 
and destroyed. Its fertile plain was consecrated to the Delpbian 
god, under an_vath taken by all the Amphiktyonic niembers, with 
solenm pledges and formidable imprecations against all disturbers, 
The entire spaee between the temple and the sea now became, as 
the oracle had requir€d, sacred property of the god; that is, inca- 
pable of being tilled, planted, or occupied in any permanent way, 
by man, and devoted only to spontaneous herbage with pasturing 
animals, 

But though the Delphians thus procured the extirpation of their 
troublesome neighbours at Kirrha, it was indispensable that on or 
near the same spot there should exist a town and port, for the 


1 Chap. ΧΧΥ͂ΠΙ. of Ulvichs, Reisen und Forschungen in 
2 For the opography of the country Griechenland (Bremen, 1840), chapters 
round Delphi, see the instructive work i. and ii, about Kirrha and Krissa, 
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accommodation of the guests who came from all quarters to“Delphi ; 
Necessty [8 more 80, as such persons, not merely visitor, but also 
ofaportat traders with goods to sell, now came in gredter multi- 
Kirha, for = 


the conve tudes than ever, from the increased attractions imparted 


yeitrsto out of the rich spoils of Kirrha itsplf, to the Pythian fes- 


ioe tival. How this want was at first supplied, while the 


again, and remembrance of the oath was yet fresh, we are not in- 
comes into . . re 

the φασιν formed, But in_ process of time Kirrha hecame τὸς 
Lokriansof occupied and re-fortified by the western neighbours of 
Amps Delphi—the Lokrians of Amphissa—on whose borders it 
stood, and for whom probably , it served as a port not less than 
for Delphi. These new occupants received the guests coming 
to the temple, enriched themselves by the accompanying profit, 
and took into cultivation a certain portion of the plain around 
the town.! 

At what period the occupation by the Lokrians had its origin, 
we are unable to say. So much however we make out—not 
merely from Demosthenés, but even from Aischinés—that in their 
time it was an ancient and established occupation—not a recent 
intrusion or novelty. “The town was fortified; the space imme- 
diately adjacent being tilled and claimed by the Lokrians as their 
own.” This indeed was a departure from the oath, sworn by 
Solon with his Amphiktyonic contemporaries, to consecrate Kirrha 
and its lands to the Delphian god. But if that oath’had been 
literally carried out, the god himself, and the Delphians among 
whom he dwelt, would have been the principal losers; because the 
want of a convenient port would have been a serious discourage- 
ment, if not a positive barrier, against the arrival of visitors, most 
of whom came by sea. Agcordingly the renovation of the town 
and port of Kirrha, doubtless on a modest scale, together with a 
space of adjacent land for tillage, was at least tolerated, if not 
encouraged. Much of the plain, indecd, still remained untilled 
and unplanted, as the property of Apollo ;%he boundaries being 
perhaps not accurately drawn. 

While the Lokrians had thus been serviceable to the Delphian 
temple by occupying Kirrha, they had been still more valuable 
as its foremost auxiliaries and protectors against the Phokians, 


1 Meachinés adv. Ktesiph. p.69; com- 2. Aschinés, 1, c. ; Demosth. De Co- 
pare Livy, xlii, 5; Pausanias x. 37, 4. ron, p. 277, τὴν χώραν ἣν οἱ μὲν 
The distance from Delphi to Kirrha is ᾿Αμφισσεῖς σφῶν αὐτῶν γεωργεῖν ἔφασαν, 
given by Pausanias at sixty stadia, or obros δὲ (Aischinés) τῆς Li χώρας 
about seven English miles, by Strabo αὖ ἠτιῶτο εἶναι, &c. 
eighty stadia, 
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their enemies of long standing.’ One of the first objects of Phi- 
lomelus the Phokian, after defeating the Lokrian armed tretations 


between the 


force, wa8 to fortify the sacred pr ecinet of Delphi on its Toxrians of 


western side, against their attacks :? and we cannot doubt ayy inni— 


that their position in qose neighbourhood to Delphi must cS iieward 
have been one of positive suffering as well as of danger, ‘sty in 


during the years when the Phokian leaders, with their Sqtwer 


numerous mercenary bands, remained in victorious oc- aan 
cupation of the temple, aud probably of the harbour Pbekias. 
of Kirrha also. The subsequent turn of fortune—when Philip 
crushed the Phokiaps and when the Amphiktyonic assembly was 
reorganised, with him as its chief—must have found the Am- 
pllisdan Lokrians among the warmest allics and sympathisers. 
Resuming possession of Kenrha, they may perhaps have been 
emboldened, in such a momeut of triumphant reaction, to enlarge 
their occupancy round the walls to a greater extent than they had 
done before. Moreover they were animated with feelings attached 
to Thebes ; and were hostile to Athens, as the ally and upholder 
of their enemies the Phokians. 

Matters were in this condition when the spring meeting of the 
Amphiktyonic assembly (February or March 3839 B.c.) ΓΝ 
was held at Delphi. Dioguctus was named by the 2ymNke: 


. i . CHIC HOt ting 
Athenians to attend it as Hieromucmon, or chief legate 5 tbe — 
s 3 5S ) 


Ἵ : Sod εἰ κὰ kebruary 

with three Pylagore or vice-levates, Jeschinés, Meidias, 389 μοὶ 
coal fon] > ? > 

Aeschin’s, 


aud Thrasyklés? We need hardly believesDemosthenes, pm ot tie | 
when he states that the name of /Mschinés was put up Atiens. 
without foreknowledge on the part of any one; and that though it 
passed, yet not more than two or three hayds were held up in his 
favour. Soon after they reached Delphi, Diognetus was seized 
with a fever, so that the task of speaking in ‘the ‘Amphiktyonic 
assembly was confided to Aischinés. 

There stood in the Delphian temple some golden or gilt shiclds 
dedicated as an offvring out of the spoils taken at the Tavis 
battle of Plataa, a century and a half before—with an ja" 
inscription to this effeet—* Dedicated by the Athenians, ee 
out of the spoils of Persians and Thebans engaged in reer 
Joint battle against the Greeks.” It appears that these Ath. 
shields had recently been sect up afresh (having been boo! 


perhaps stript of their gilding by the Phokiap plunderers) doustive 


an the 


m a new ccll or chapel, without the full customary forms tempt. 


1 Diodor. xvi. 24; Thucyd. iii. 101. 3 Aischinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 69. 
2 Diodor. Xvi, 23. | + Demosthen. De Corona, p. 277, 
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of prayer or .solemnities;! which perhaps might be supposed 
unnecessary, as the offering was not now dedicated for the first 
time. ‘The inscription, little noticed and perhaps obscured by 
the lapse of time on the original shields, would now stand forth 
brightly and conspicuously on the new gilding ; reviving historical 
recollections highly offensive to the ‘Thebans,’ and to the Amphis- 
sian Lokrians as friends of Thebes. ‘These latter not only re- 
monstrated against it in the Amphiktyonic assembly, but were 
even preparing (if we are fo believe Al'schinés) to accuse Athens 
of impiety ; and to invoke against her a fine of fifty talents, for 
omission of the religious solemnities.’ But this is denied by De- 
mosthenés ;* who states that the Lokrians could not bring any 
such accusation against Athens without sending a, formal summons 
—which they never had sent. Demesthenés would be doubtless 
right as to the regular form, probably also as to the actual fact ; 
though A‘schinés accuses him of having received bribes® to de- 
fend the iniquities of the Lokrians. Whether the Lokrians went 
so far as to invoke a penalty, or not—at any rate they spoke 
in terms of complaint against the proceeding. Such complaint 
was not without real foundation; since it was better for the 
commgy safety of Hellenic liberty against the Macedonian ag- 
gressor, that the treason of Thebes at the battle of Platea should 
stand as matter of past antiquity, rather than be republished in 
a new edition. But this was not the ground taken by the 
complainants, nor could‘ they directly impeach the right of Athens 
to burnish up her old donatives, Accordingly they assailed the 
act on the allegation of impiety, as not having been preceded 
by the proper religious solemnities ; whereby they obtained the 
opportunity of inveighing against Athens, as ally of the Phokians 
in their recent sacrilege, and enemy of ‘Thebes the stedfast cham- 
pion of the god. 

“The Amphiktyons being assembled (I here give the main 


1 This must have been an ἀποκα- 
τάστασις τῶν ἀναθημάτων (compare Plu- 
tarch, Demetrius, c. 15), requiring to 
be preceded by solemn ceremonies, 
sometimes specially directed by the 
oracle, : 

2 How painfully the Thebans of the 
Demosthenic age felt the recollection 
of the alliance of their ancestors with 
the Persians at Plateea, we may read 
in Demosthenés, De Symmoriis, p. 187. | 

It appears that the Thebans also had | 
erecta a new chapel at Delphi (after | 


346 B.C.) ont of the spoils acquired from 
the conquered Phokians—6é ἀπὸ Φωκέων 
mr by ἱδρύσαντο Θηβαῖοι (Diodor, xvii, 
10). 

5. Aischinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 70. The 
words of his speech du ποὺ however 
give cither a full or a clear account of 
the transaction; which I have endea- 
voured, as well as I can, to supply in 
the texte ἘΠ 

4 Demosthen. De Corona, p, 277. 

5 AEschinés, adv. Ktesiph, Ῥ, 69. 
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recital, though not the exact words, of A‘schinés), a friendly 
person came “to acquaint us that the Amphissians were spec of 
bringing ’on their accusation against Athens. My sick jpn" 
colleagues requested me immediately to enter the assembly ἀρ κατ 
and undertake her defence. 1 made haste to comply, ἤν: 
and was just beginning to speak, when an Amphissian—of extrenie 
rudeness and brutality —perhaps even under the influence of some 
wisguiding divine impulse—interrupted me, and exclaimed—> Do 
not hear him, men of Lellas! Do τοῦ permit the name of the 
Athenian people to be pronounced among you at this holy season ! 
Turn them out of the sacred ground, like men under ἃ curse.’ 
With that he denounced us ΠΕ our Ποιὸ with the Phokians, 
and poured out many other outrageous invectives against the 
city. 

“To me (continues Aischinés) all this was intolerable to hear : 
I cannot even now think on it with calmness—and at the moment, 
I was provoked to anger such as I had never felt in my life before. 
Thedhought crossed me that I would retort upon the Amphissians 
for their impious invasion of the Kirrhean land. That. plain, lying 
immediately below the sacred precinct in which we were assembled, 
was visible throughout. ‘You sce, Ampbiktyons (said J), that 
plain cultivated by the Amphjssiaus, with buildings er ected in it 
for farming and pottery! You have before your eyes the harbour, 
consecrated by the oath of your forefathers, now oecupicd and 
fortified. You know of yourselves, without nceding witnesses to tell 
you, that these Amphissians have levied tolls and are taking profit 
out of the sacred harbour!’ I then caused to be read publicly the 
ancient oracle, the oath, and the imprecations (pronounced after 
the first Sacred War, wherein Kirrha was destroyed). ‘Then con- 
tinning, 1 said—‘ Here am I, ready to defend the god and the, 
sacred property, according to the cath of our forefathers, with 
hand, foot, voice, and all the powers that I possess. I stand pre- 
pared to clear my own city of her obligations to the gods: do you 
take counsel forthwith for yourselves. You are here about to 
offer sacrifice and pray to the gods for good things, publicly and 
individually. Look well then—where will you find voice, or soul, 
or eyes, ΟἹ courage, to pronounce such supplications if you permit 
these accursed Amphissians to remain unpunished, when they have 
come under the imprecations of the recqrded oath? Recollect 
that the oath distinctly proclaims the sufferings awaiting all im- 
pious transgressors, and even menaces those who folerate their 
proceedintys, by declaring,—They who do not stand forward to 
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vindicate Apollo, Artemis, Latona, and Athéné Pronea, may not 
sacrifice undefiled or with favourable acecptance.’ ” 

Such is the graphic and impressive description,’ ‘given by 
Passion and Auschinés himself some years afterwards to the Athenian 
ἀμ μεθ. assembly, of his own address to the, Amphiktyonic mect- 
ing in spring 339 B.c. ; on the lofty site of the Delphian 
Pylea, with Kirrha and its plain spread out before his eyes, and 
with the ancieut oath and all its fearful imprecations recorded on 
the brass plate hard by, readable by every one. His speech, 
received with loud shouts, roused violent passion in the bosoms of 
the Amphiktyons, as well as of the hearers assembled round. The 
audience at Delphi was not like that of Athens. Athenian citizens 
were accustomed to excellent oratory, and to the task of balancing 
opposite arguments: though susceptible of high-wrought intel- 
lectual excitement—admiration or repugnance as the case might be 
—they discharged it all in the final vote, and then went home to 
their private affairs. But to the comparatively rude men at Delphi, 
the speech: of a first-rate Athcnian orator was a rarity. When 
Aischinés, with great rhetorical force, unexpectedly revived in their 
imaginations the ancieut and terrific history of the curse of Kirrha? 
—assisted by all the force of visible and local association—they were 
worked up to madness ; while in such minds as theirs, the emotion 
raised would not pass off by simple’ voting, but required to be dis- 
charged by instant action. 

How intense and ungovernable that emotion became, is shown 


cited by hig 
specch, 


Vit ree by the monstrous proceedings which followed. The 
ul oe . . . 
δορί by original charge of impiety brought against Athens, set 


puiktyons, forth by the Amphissian speaker coarsely and ineflect- 
ively, and indeed noway lending itself to rhetorical exaggeration— 
was now altogether forgotten in the more heinous impicty of which 
Aschinés had aecused the Amphissians themselves. About the 
necessity of punishing them, there was but one language. The 
Amphissian speakers appear to have fled—since even their persous 
would hardly have been safe amidst such an excitement, And if 
the day had not been already far advanced, the multitude would 
have rushed at once down from the scene of debate to Kirrhas 


1 Aschinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 70, 

? Demosth, Ve Corona, p. 277. ὡς 
δὲ τὸ τῆς πόλεως ἀξίωμα λαβὸν (ZEschi- 
nés) ἀφίκετο εἰς τοὺς ᾿Αμφικτύονας, 
πάντα τἄλλ᾽ ἀφεὶς καὶ παριδὼν ἐπέραινεν 
ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἐμισθώθη, καὶ λόγους εὐπροσώ- 
ποὺς καὶ μύθους, ὅθεν ἡ Κιῤῥαία χώρα 


καθιερώθη, συνθεὶς καὶ διεξελθὼν, ἃν θρώ- 
πους ἀπείρους λόγων καὶ τὸ μέλ- 
λον οὐ προορωμένους, τοὺς ᾿Αμφικτύονας, 
πείθει ψηφίσασθαι, dc. 

3 ZEschin, adv. Ktesiph. p. 70. κραυγὴ 
πολλὴ καὶ θόρυβος ἣν τῶν ᾿Αμφικ- 
τυόνων, καὶ λόγος ἣν οὐκέ!ι περὶ τῶν 
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On account of the latencss of the hour, a resolution was passed, 
which the herald formally proclaimed,—That on the morrow at 
daybreak, the whole Delphian population, of sixteen years and 
upwards, freemen as well as slaves, should muster at the sacrificing 
place, provided withyspades and pickaxes; That the assembly of 
Amphiktyonic legates would there mect them, to act in defence of 
the god and the sacred property; That if there were any city 
whose depntics did not’ appear, it shonld be excluded from the 
temple, and proclaimed unholy and adeursed.' 

At daybreak, accordingly, the muster took place. The Delphian 
multitude came with their implements for demolition :— ‘The Am. 
the Amphiktyons with A'schinés placed themselves at mi 


the head :—and all marched down to the port of Kirrha. imuticute 


: ἐμ. 1 mareh ἂν 
Those there resident—probably astounded and terrified (ramucy 


at so furious an inroad from an entire population, with Bibs ΈΔΗ 

whom, a few hours before, they had been on friendly eu 

terms—abandoned the place without resistance, and ran Me" 

to acquaint their fellow-citizens at Amphissa. The [fhe 

Amphiktyons with their followers then entered Kirrha, yer. 

demolished all the harbour-conveniences, and even set fire to 
the houses in the town. This /@schinés himself tells us; and 
we may be very sure (tyougp he does not tell us) that the mul- 
titude thus sct on were not contented with simply demolishing, but 
plundered and carried away whatever they could lay hands on. 
Presently, however, the Amphissians, whdse town was on the Imgh 
ground about seven or eight miles west of Delphi, apprised of the 
destruction of their property and seeing their houses in flames, 
arrived in haste to the rescue, with their full-armed force. The 
Amphiktyons and the Delphian multitude were obliged in their 
turn to evacuate Kirrha, and hurty back to Delphi at their best 
peed. They were in the greatest personal danger. According 
to Demosthenés, some were actually seized; but they must have 
been set at liberty almost immediately.? None were put to death ; 


ἀσπίδων ἂς ἡμεῖς ἀνέθεμεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη περὶ | assertion, that some of the Amphiktyons 
τῆς τῶν ᾿Αμφισσέων τιμωρίας. "Ἤδη δὲ 1 Were wounded, is one among the grounds 
πόῤῥω τῆς ἡμέρας οὔσης, προελθὼν ὁ ἴον disputing it; for if such had been 
κήρνξ, ἕο. | the fact, Alschinés could hardly have 
1 Aschinés adv, Ktesiph. p. 71. ‘failed to mention it; aince it would 
? Demosthen. De Corona, p. 277. , have suited exactly the drift and pur- 
According to the second decree of the , pose of his speech. 
Amphiktyons cited in this oration (p. | Aischinds ig by far the best witness 
278), some of the Amphiktyons were | for the proceedings at this spring- 
wounded, But I concur with Droysen, | meeting of the Amphiktyons. He was 
Franke and others, in disputing the ‘not only present, but the leading per- 
enuineness of these decrees; and the son concerned; if he makes ἃ wrong 
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an escapagwhich they probably owed to the respect borne by the 
Amphissians, eveu under such exasperating circumstances, to the 
Amphiktyonic function. : 

On the morning after this narrow escape, the president, a Thes- 
Farther reso- 88 18 of Pharsalus named Kottyyhus, convoked a full 
ites: = Amphiktyonic Ekklesia; that is, not merely the Amphi- 
payers ktyons proper, or the legates aud co-legates deputed 


future apes Ω sat fs =, 
maw aig, from the various cities—but al8o, along with, them, the 


and ake promiscuous multitude present for purpose of sacrifice 


measures: 

fr pani and consultation of the oracle. Loud and indignant 
krianis, were the denunciations pronounced i m this mecting against 
the Amphissians 5 while Athens was eulogised as having taken the 
lead in vindicating the rights of Apollo. It was finally resolved 
that the Amphissians should be punished as sinners against the 
god and the sacred domain, as well as against the Amphi- 
ktyons personally ; that the legates should now go home, to con- 
sult each his respective city; and that as soon as some positive 
resolution for executory measures could be obtained, each should 
come to a special meeting, appomted at Thermopylae for a future 
day— seemingly not far distant, and certainly prior to the regular 
scason of autumnal convocation. 

‘Thus was the spark applied, and the flame kindled, of a second 
μο 89.  Amphiktyonic war, between six and seven years after the 
Unjust vier conclusion of the former in 346 5.0. What has been 
Ampi- just recounted’comes to us from /ischinés, himself the 

yous— ᾿ é Ἂ " 
publc miss witness as well as the incendiary. We here judge him, 
chief done by Μ oe α 
Xechinés. ποῦ from accusations preferred by his rival Demosthenés, 
but from his own depositions ; and from facts which he details not 
simply without regret, but with a strong fecling of pride. It is 
impossible to read them without becoming sensible of the profound 
misfortune which had come over the Grecian world; since the 
unanimity or dissidence of its component portions were now de- 
termined, not by political congresses at Athens or Sparta, but by 
statement, it must be by design. But | the Delphians, freemen and slaves above 
if the facts as stated by Alschinés are 10 years of age, with spades and mat- 
at all near the truth, it is hardly tocks—the exclusion from the temple, 
possible that the two decrees cited in ; and the cursing, of any city which did 
Demostheriés can have been the real ; not appear to take part. 
decrees passed by the Amphiktyons. The compiler of those decrees appears 
The substance of what was resolved, as to have had only Demosthenés before 
given by Alschinés, pp. 70, 7}, is mate- him, and to have known nothing of 
rially different from the first decree Alsehinés. Of the violent proceedings 
quoted in the eration of Demosthenés, of the Amphiktyons, both provoked and 
p. 278, There is no mention, in the described by Mschinés, Demosthenés 
latter, of those vivid and prominent says nothing, ‘ 
ciroumstances—the summoning of all 
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debates in the religious convocation at Delphi and Thermopyle. 
Here we pave the political sentiment of the Amphissian Lokrians 
—their sympathy for Thebes, and dislike to Athens—dictating 
complaint and invective against the Athenians on the allegation of 
impiety. Against every one, it was commonly easy to find matter 
for such an allegation, if parties were on the look-out for it; while 
defence was difficult, and the fuel for kindling religious antipathy 
all at theecommand of the accuser. Accordingly Atschinés troubles 
himself little with the defence, but plants himself at: once on the 
vantage-ground of the accuser, and retorts the like charge of im- 
picty against the Agnphissians, on totally different allegations. By 
superior oratory, as well as by the appeal to an ancient historical 
fact. of a character peeuliarly terror-striking, he exasperates the 
Ampbhiktyons to a pitch of religious ardour, in vindication of the god, 
such as to make them disdain alike the suggestions either of social 
justice or of political prudence. Jemosthenés—giving credit to 
the Amphiktyons for something like the equity of procedure, 
familiar to Athenian ideas and practice—affirmed that no charge 
against Athens could have been made before them by the Lokrians, 
because no charge would be entertained without previous notice 
given to Athens. But A‘schinés, when accusing the Lokrians,— 
on a matter of which he had given no notice, and which it first 
crossed his mind to mention at the moment when he made his 
speech'—found these Amphiktyons so inflammable in their re- 
ligions antipathics, that they forthwith “call out and head the 
Delphian mob armed with pickaxes for demolition, ‘To evoke, 
from a far-gone and half-forgotten past, the memory of that fierce 
religious feud, for the purpose of extruding established proprictors, 
friends and defenders of the temple, from an occupancy wherein 
they rendered essential service to the numerous visitors of Delphi 
—to execute this purpose with brutal violence, creating the maxi- 
tum of exasperation in the sufferers, endangering the lives of the 
Amphiktyonic legates, and -raising another Sacred War pregnant 
with calamitous results—this was an amount. of mischief such as 
the bitterest enemy of Greece could hardly have surpassed. The 
prior imputations of irreligion, thrown out by the Lokrign orator 
against Athens, may have been futile and malicious; but the retort 
of A‘schinés was far worse, extending as well as embittering the 
poison of pious discord, and plunging the ‘Amphiktyonic assembly 

1 Aschinés adv. Ktesiph. p. .70. σέων περὶ τὴν γῆν thy ἱερὰν ἀσεβείας, 


ἐπῆλθε 8 οὖν μοι ἐπὶ τὴν &e. 
γνώμην ᾿μνησθῆναι τῆς τῶν ᾿Αμφισ- 
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in a contest from which there was no exit except by the sword of 
Philip. 

Some comments on this procceding appeared requisite, partly 
Favct ofthe because it is the only distinct matter known to us, from 


proce", an actual witness, respecting the ArAphiktyonic council — 


ΔΑ, partly from its ruinous consequences, which will presently 
cent appear, At first, indeed, these consequences did not 
hrsttruiess. manifest themselves ; and when Alschinés returned to 
Athens, he told his story to the satisfaction of the people. We 
may presume that he reported the procecdings at the time in the 
same manner as he stated them afterwards, ἐπ the oration now 
preserved. The Athenians, indignant at the accusation brought 
by the Lokrians against Athens, were disposed to take part in that 
movement of pious enthusiasm which A‘schinés had kindled on the 
subject of Kirrha, pursuant to the ancient oath sworn by their 
forefathers.' So forcibly was the religious point of view of this 
question thrust upon the public mind, that the opposition of Demo- 
sthengs was hardly listened to. Le laid open at once the conse- 
quences of what had happened, saying —* Aschiis you are 
bringing war into Attica—an Amphiktyonic war.’ But. his pre- 
dictions were cried down as illusions or mere manifestations of 
party fecling against. a rival? Aéschinés denounced him openly as 
the hired agent of the impious Lokrians;° a charge sufficiently 
refuted by ‘the conduct, of these Lokrians thomscl ves, who are 
described by A’schinés as gratuitously insulting Athens. 

But though the general feeling at Athens, immediately after the 
Change of | Teturn of A'schinés, was favourable to his proccedings at 
fecting at =~ Delphi, it did not long continue so. Nor is the change 


Athens—the 


Ayan difficult. to iidesnad The first mention of the old 


take we part oath, and the original devastation of Kirrha, sanctioned 
m the Am-+ 


phiktyone by the name and authority of Solon, would naturally turn 
roceraln, . . . a . 5 “ 
uzaist Ame the Athenian mind into a strong feeling of pious senti- 
phissa, : 

ment against the tenants of that accursed spot. But 
farther information would tend to prove that the Lokrians were 
more sinned against. than sinning ; that the occupation of Kirrha 
as a harbour was a convenience to all Grecks, and most of all to 


the temple itself; lastly, that the imputations said to have beén 


‘ Hischinés adv, Ktesiph. p. 71, καὶ | ὥμοσαν, οὐδὲ τῆς ἀρᾶς οὐδὲ τῆς τοῦ θευῦ 
τὰς πράξεις ἡ ἡμῶν ἀποδεξαμένον τοῦ δήμου, | ἐ μαντείας, 
καὶ τῆς πόλεως πάσης προαιρουμένηρ 5 Demosth. De Corond, p. 275. 
εὐσεβεῖν, &c. Οὐκ ἐᾳ (Demosthenés)  * Adschinds adv. Ktesiph. p, 69-71. 
μεμνῆσθαι τῶν ὅρκων, obs οἱ πρόγονοι 
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cast by the Lokrians upon Athens had either never been made at 
all (so we find Demosthenés affirming), or were nothing worse than 
an unauthorised burst of ill-temper from some rude individual. 
Though Aéschinés had obtained at first a vote of approbation for 
his proceedings, yet When his proposition came to be made—that 
Athens should take part in the special Amphiktyonic meeting con- 
vened for punishing the Amphissians—the opposition of Demo- 
sthénés was found more effective. Both the Senate and the public 
assembly passed a resolution peremptorily forbidding all inter- 
ference on the part of Athens at that special meeting. “The 
J[ieromnemon andethe Pylagore of Afens (so the decree pre- 
scribed) shall take no part, either in word or deed or resolution, 
with the persons assembled at that special meeting, They shall 
visit Delphi and Thermopyla at the regular times fixed by our 
forefathers.” ‘This important decree marks the change of opinion 
at Athens. A‘schinés indeed tells us that it was only procured 
by crafty maneeuvre, on the part of Demosthenés, being hurricd 
through in a thin assembly, at the close of business, when most 
citizens (and A‘schinés among them) had gone away. But there 
is nothing to coufirm such insinuations; moreover /‘schinés, if he 
had still retained the public sentiment in his favour, could easily 
have baffled the tricks of his rwal.' 

The special meeting of Amphiktyons at Thermopylae accordingly 
took place, at some time between the two regular periods gia) 
of spring and autumn. No legates attended from meetin of 


ὦ Aniphie 
Athens, nor any from Thebes—a fact made known to Kvnn a 
us by Aschinés, and remarkable as evincing an inci- pyle. hed 
pient tendency towards concurrence, ‘such as had never ΤῊΝ 
existed before, between these two important cities. <The to levy a 

remaining legates met, determined to levy a joint force Plc: 


for the purpose of punishing the Amphissians, and Κυιίγρίνις 

chose the president Kottyphus general. According to ies 

/schinés, this force was brought together, marched against the 
Lokrians, and reduced them to submission, but*grauted to them 
indulgent. terms ; requiring from them a4inc to the Delphian god, 
payable at stated intervals—sentencing some of the Lokrian 
léaders to banishment as having instigated the encroachment on 
the sacred domain—and recalling others who had opposed it. But 
the Lokrians (he says), after the force bad retired, broke faith, 
paid nothing, and brought back all the guilty leaders. Demo- 


“, 


1 Aischinés κἄν, Ktesiph. p. 71. 
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sthenés, on the contrary, states that Kottyphus summoned con- 
tingents from the various Amphiktyonic states; but some never 
came at all, while those who did come were lukewarm and ineffi- 
cient; so that the purpose altogether miscarried.!_ The account of 
Demosthenés is the more probable of the two; for we know from 
/Pschinés himself that neither Athens nor Thebes took part in the 
proceeding, while Sparta had been excluded from the Amphi- 
ktyonic council in 846 B.c. There remained therefore: only the 
secondary and smaller states. Of these, the Peloponnesians, even 
if inclined, could not casily come, since they could neither march 
by land through Bosotia, yor come with ease by sea while the Am- 
phissians were masters of the port of Kirrha ; and the Thessalians 
and their neighbours were not likely to take so intense an interest 
in the enterprise as to carry it through without the rest. More- 
over, the party who were only waiting for a pretext to invite the 
interference of Philip, would rather prefer to do nothing, in order 
to show how impossible it was to act without him. Hence we may 
fairly assume that what A%schinés represents as indulgent. terms 
granted to the Lokrians and afterwards violated by them, was at 
best nothing more than a temporary accommodation, concluded 
because Kottyphus could not do anything—probably did not wish 
to do anything—without the imtervention of Philip. 

The next Pylaa, or the autumnal mecting of the Amphiktyons 
nea, at Thermopylae, now arrived ; yet the Lokrians were still 
(september). ynsubdued. sNottyphus and his party now made the 


fakes formal proposition to invoke the aid of Philip. “If you 


invention 00. not consent (they told the Amphiktyons*), you must 
ofPinhp. “come forward personally in force, subscribe ample funds, 
and fine all defaulters. Choose which you prefer.’ The deter- 
mination of the Amphiktyous was taken to invoke the interference 
of Philip; appointing him commander of the combined force, and 
champion of the god, in the new Saered War, as he had been in 
the former. 


At the ‘autumnal mecting,? where this fatal measure of calling 


1 Demosthen. De Corona, δ. 277; ' Athens); next, there was held a special 
Aischinés adv, Ktesiph. p. 72. | or extraordinary meeting of the Amphi- 

2 Demosth. De Coroné, p. 277, 278. Ι ktyons, and a warlike manifestatign 

8 The chronology of events bere re- | against the Lokrians; after which came 
counted has been differently conceived the regular autumnal meeting at Ther- 
by different authors. According to my  mopyla (B.c.389—NSeptember—the year 
view, the first motion raised by Ais- | of the archon Lysimachidés at Athens), 
chinés against the Amphissian Lokrians, | where the vote was passed to call in 
occurred in the spring meeting of the 1 the military interference of Philip. 
Amphiktyons at Delphi in 339 ne, (the | This chronology does ποὺ indeed 
year of the archon Theophrastus at agree with the two so-called decrees of 
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in Philip was afSpted, legates from Athens were doybtless present 
(Aischinés among them), according to usual custom ; for 


the decre& of Demosthenés had enacted that the usual 


Motives 
which dic 
tated the 


custom should be followed, though it had forbidden the fine ος 
presence of legates at'the special or extraordinary meet- esl a the 
ing. Alschinés' was not backward in advocating the Myon οι 
application to Philip; nor indeed could he take any Ply. 

other courge, consistently with what he had done at the pre- 


ceding spring mecting. Le himself only laments that Athens suf- 
fered herself to be deterred, by the corrupt suggestions of Demo- 
sthenés, from headigg the crusade agaipst Amphissa, when the 
gods themselves had singled her out for that pious duty What 
part Thebes took in the nomination uf Plilip, or whether her 
legates attended at the autumual Amphiktyouic mecting, we do 
not kuow. But it is to be remembered that one of the twelve 
Amphiktyonic donble suffrages now belonged to the Macedonians 
themselves; while many of the remaining members had become 
dependent on Macedonia —the Thessalians, Phthiot Achawans, 


the Amphiktyons, and with the docu- 
mentary statement —”"Apywy Μνησιθεί 
dns, ᾿Ανθεστηριῶνος ἕκτῃ ἐπὶ δέκα --- 
which we read as meorporated in the 
oration De Corona, p. 274. 
already stated that 1 thiuk these docu- 
ments spurious. 

The archon Muesitheidés (ike all the 
other archons named in the documents 
recited in the oration De Corona) is a 
wrong name, and cannot have been 
quoted from any genuine document. 
Next, the first decree of the Amphi 
ktyons is not in harmony with the 
statement of /Mschinés, himself the 


great inover of what the Amphiktyons , 


really did. Lastly, the second decree 
plainly intimates that the person who 


composed the two deerecs conceived ἢ 


the nomination of Philip to have taken 
place in the very same Amphiktyonic 


assembly as the first movement against | 


the Lokrians. The same words, ἐπὶ 
ἱερέως Κλειναγόρου, ἑαρινῆς πυλαίας --- 
prefixed to both decrees, must be un- 
derstood to indicate the same asserubly. 
Mr."Clinton’s aupposition that the first 
decree was passed at the spring mecting 
of 839 Be.—and the second at the 
Spring mnecting of 338 1.c.—Kleinagoras 
being the Eponymus in both years— 
Appears to me nowise probable. The 
Special purpose and value of an Epony- 
Mus would disappear, if the same 
VOL. VII. 


Sut Τ have | 


person served in that, capacity for two 


ye years. Boeckh adopts the 
conjecture of Reiske, altering ἑαρινῆς 
πυλαίας in the second decree into drw- 
ρινῆς wudAaias. This would bring the 
second deerce into better harmony with 
chronology ; but there is nothing in 
the state ofthe text to justify such an 
innovation. Bolnecke (Forsch, p, 498-- 
SOR) adopts a supposition yet more 
improbable. He supposes that Aischi- 
néxs was chosen Pylagoras at the be- 
ginning of the Attic year 340-530 Ie, 
aud that he attended first at Delphi at 
the smdimnal meeting of the Amphi- 
ktyons 640 τον that he there raised 
the violent xtorm which he hinsolf 
deseribes in his speech; and that after- 
wards, at tho subseyuent spring mecting, 
came both the two decrees which we 
now read in the oration De Corona. 
But the first of those two decrees can 
never have come after the outrageous 
proceeding’ described by Alschinés. I 
will add, that in the forin of deeree, the 
presidentgKottyphus is called an Arca-* 
dian, whereas /Eschinés designates him 
as a Phorsaliun. 

1 Demosth, De Coroni, p. 278. 

2 Aischinés ady. Ktesiph. 72. 
Η . τῶν μὲν θεῶν τὴν ἡγεμονίαν τῆς 
εὐσεβείας ἡμῖν παραδεδωκότων, τῆς δὲ 
Δημοσθένους δωροδοκίας ἐμποδὼν γεγενη- 
μένης. " 


Ρ 
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Perrhebians, Dolopians, Magnetés, &e.’ It ἢ probably not 
very difficult for Kottyphus and Aéschints to procure a vote in- 
vesting Philip with the command. Even those who were not 
favourable might dread the charge of impiety if they opposed it. 
During the spring and summer of this year 339 B.C. (the interval 
πο, 329. between the two Amphiktyonic meetings), Philip had 
vaeae been engaged in his expedition against the Scythians, 


cmon and in his battle, while returning, against the Triballi, 
marches 2 ΤῊ Ἐτ 


ae wherein he received the severe wound ‘already mentioned. 
Taermopyte. Tis recovery from this wouud was completed, when the 
Amphiktyonic vote, conferring upon him the command, was passed. 
He readily accepted a mission which his partisans, and probably 
his bribes, had been mainly concerned in procuring. ‘Immediately’ 
collecting his forces, he marched southward through Thessaly and 
T hermopyle, proclaiming hfs purpose of avenging the Delphian 
god upon the unholy Lokrians of Amphissa. The Amphiktyonic 
deputies, and the Amphiktyonic contingents, in greater or less 
numbers, accompanied his march. In passing through Ther- 
mopylz, he took Nika (one of the towns most essential to the 
security of the pass) from the Thebans, in whose hands it had re- 
mained since his conquest of Phokis in 846 B.c., though with a 
Macedonian garrison sharing in the eccupation.? Not being yet 
assured of the concurrence of the Thebans in his farther projects, 
he thought it safer to cousign this important town to the ‘These 
salians, who were thoroughly in his dependence. 

His march from Thermopyle, whether to Delphi and Amphissa, 
Phitip enters. or into Beeotia, lay through Phokis. ‘That unfortunate 


Phokts—he 


sulenly ον territory still continued in the defenceless condition to 
cupies, an 


begmstoree which it had been condemned by the Amphiktyonic 
forty, ΕἸα- ¥; Ν * γῇ ae 

tela, sentence of 3468.0, without a single fortified town, 
occupied mercly by small dispersed villages and by a popula- 
tion scanty as well as poor. On reaching Elateia, once the prin- 
cipal Phokian town, but now dismantled, Philip halted his army, 
and began forthwith to re-establish the walls, converting it into a 
strong place for permanent military occupation. Ile at the same 
time occupied Kytinium,* the principal town in the little territory 


of Doris, in the uppe® portion of the valley of the river Ke- 


roe mama Orat. .V. (Philipp) Epistol. p. 153 ὑποπτεύεται δὲ ὑπὸ 
8. 22, 2 Θηβαίων Νίκαιαν ἐν φρουρᾷ κατέχων, 
3. Aischinés adv, Ktesiph. p. 73. ἐπειδὴ &c. a satis me 
Φίλιππος αὐτῶν ἀφελύμενος Νίκαιαν @er- 8 Philochorus ap. Dionys. Hal. ad 
ταλοῖς παρέδωκε, Sc. Ammeum, p. 742. 

Compare Demosthen. ad Philipp. 
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phissus, situated in the short mountain road from Thermopyle to 
Auuphissa. 

The seizure of Flateia by Philip, coupled with his operations for 
reconstituting it as a permanent military post, was an 


BC. 339 
event of the gravest Ynoment, exciting surprise and un- (october, 
- November). 


easiness throughout a large portion of the Grecian world. 
Hitherto he had proclaimed himself as general acting 
under the Amphiktyonic vote of nomination, and as on 
his march simply (Ὁ vindicate the Delphian god against 
sacrilegious Lokrians. Jad such been his real purpose, 
however, he wouldehave had no ocea¥on to. halt at 
Elateia, much Jess to re-fortify and garrison it. Accord- 
ingly it now became evident that he meant something different, 
or at least something ulterior, [Πρ himself indeed no longer 
affected to conceal his real purposes. Sending envoys to Thebes, 
he announced that be had come to attack the Athenians, and car- 
nestly invited her codperation as his ally, against enemies odious to 
her as well as to himself. But if the Thebans, in spite of an ex- 
cellent opportunity to crush an ancient foe, should still determine 
to stand aloof, he claimed of them at least a free passage through 
Bevotia, that he might invade Attica with bis own forees,! 

The relations between Athews and Thebes at this moment were 
altogether unfriendly. There had indeed been no actual 
armed conflict between them since the conglusion of the 
Sacred War in 810 8c. ; yet the old sentiment of enmity 
and jealousy, dating from carlier days and aggravated 
during that war, still continued unabated. To soften 
this reciprocal dislike, and to bring about codperation 
with Thebes, had always been the aim of some Athenian 
polificians — Eubulus — Aristophon — aad I Jemosthenés 
himself, whom Aischinés tries to discredit as having been 
complimented and corrupted by the Thebans.? Never- 
theless, in spite of various visits and embassies to Thebes, where 
a philo-Athenian minority also subsisted, nothing had ever been 
accomplished.? The enmity still remained, and had been even 
artificially aggravated (if we are to believe Demosthenés*) during 
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1 Demosthen. De Corona p. 293-299. Elatcia. Otherwise, he had been at 


Justin, ix. 3, ‘diu dissimulatum bel- 
Jum Atheniensibus infert.” This ex- 
pression is correct in the sense, that 
Philip, who had hitherto pretended to 
be on his march against Amphissa, dix- 
closed his real purpose to be against 
Athens, at the moment when he seized 


open war with Athens, ever since the 
sieges of By¥antium and Perinthus in 
the preceding year. 

2 Aischinds, Fals. Leg. p. 46, 47. 

3 Aischinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 73; De- 
mosth. De Coronf, p. 281. 

* Demosth. De Corona, p. 276, 281, 


r2 


Parr II, 
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the six months which clapsed since the breaking out of the Am- 
phissian quarrel, by J‘schinés and the partisans of Philip in both 
cities. 

The ill-will subsisting between Athens and Thebes at the mo- 
ment when Philip took possession of Elateia,‘was so acknowledged 
that he had good reason for looking upon confederacy of the two 
against him as impossible.' ΤῸ enforce the request, that Thebes, 
alre sady his ally, would continue to act as such at this critical 
juncture, he despatched thither envoys not merely Macedonian, 
but also ‘Thessalian, Dolopian, Phthiot Achaan, /Mtolian, and 
AMuianés—the Aimphiktyonic allies who were now accompanying 
his march? 

If such were the hopes, and the reasonable hopes, of Philip, we 


μοι 389.  mmty easily understand how intense was the alarm among 
Great alum the Athemans, when they first heard of the occupation οἵ 
when the Wlateia, Should the Thebans comply, Philip would be 


news arrived 
that Philip 
Was fortily- 
Ing Elatera. 


in three days on the frontier of Attica; and from the 
sentiment understood as well as felt to be prevalent, the 
Athenians could not but anticipate that free passage, and 
Theban reinforcement besides, would be readily granted. Ten 
years before, Demosthenés himself (in his first Olynthiac) had 
asserted that the Thebans would® gladly join Philip in an attack 
on Attica.® If snch was then the alienation, it had been increasing 
rather than diminishing ever since. As the march of Philip had 
hitherto been uot merely rapid, but also understood as directed to- 
wards Delphi and Amphissa, the Athenians had made no prepara- 
tions for the defence of their frontier. Neither their families nor 
their moveable property had yet been carried within walls. Never- 
theless they had now to expect, within little more than forty-cight 
hours, an invading armyeas formidable and desolating as any of 
those during the Peloponnesian war, under a commander far abler 
than Archidamus or Agis.! 


284, ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐκεῖσε ἐπάνειμι, ὅτι τὸν ἐν 


2 Philochorus ap. Dionys, Hal. ad 
᾿Αμφίσσῃ πόλεμον τούτου (Aschinds) 


Ammeum, p. 742. 


μὲν ποιήσαντος, συμπεραναμένων δὲ τῶν 
ἄλλων τῶν συνέργων αὐτοῦ τὴν πρὸς 
Θηβαίους ἐχθρὰν, “συνέβη τὸν Φίλιππον 
ἐλθεῖν ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς, οὗπερ ἕνεκα τὰς πόλεις 
οὗτοι συνέκρουον, ἄο. Οὕτω μέχρι πόῤῥω 
προήγαγυν οὗτοι τὴν ἐχθράν. 

1 Demosth. De (τομῇ --- ἧκεν ἔχων 
(Philip) τὴν δύναμιν καὶ τὴν ᾿Ελάτειαν 
κατέλαβεν, ws ove ἂν εἴ τι γένοιτο 
ἔτι συμπνευσάντων ἂν ἡμῶν καὶ τῶν 
Θηβαίων. 


3 Demosth, Olynth. i. p. 16. *Ay δ᾽ 
ἐκεῖνα Φίλιππος λάβῃ, τίς αὐτὸν κωλύσει 
δεῦμυ βαδίζειν ; Θηβαῖοι; οἷ, εἰ μὴ 
λίαν πικρὸϑ εἰπεῖν, καὶ συνεισβαλοῦσιν 
ἑτοίμως. 

4 Demosth De Corona, p. 304, ἡ γὰρ 
ἐμὴ πολίτεια, ἧς οὗ οὗτος (ὐπβομίηε) κατη- 
γορεῖ, ἀντὶ μὲν τοῦ Θηβαίους μετὰ Φί- 
λιππου συνεμβαλεῖν εἰς τὴν χώραν, ὃ 
πάντες Govro,: μεθ' ἡμῶν παραταξα- 
μένους ἐκεῖνον κωλύειν ἐποίησεν, ὅζο, 
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Though the gencral history of this important, period can be 
made out only in outline, we are fortunate cndugh to atuenian 


pubhe as 


obtain from Demosthents a striking narrative, in some [αμην held 
κ i ‘ a ν ἃ ~-peneral 
detail, of the proceedings at Athens immediately after gusty and 


the news of the capture of Elateia by Philip. Jt was Set 
evenlug when the messenger arrived, just at the time jek bt 
when the prytanes (or scuators of the presiding tribe) she's 
were at sapper in their’ official residence. Immediately breaking 
up their meal, some ran to call the generals whose duty it was to 
couvoke the public assembly, with the trumpeter who gave public 
notice thereof ; so ghat the Senate and agsembly were convoked for 
the next morning at daybreak. Others bestirred themselves in 
clearing out the market-place, which was full of booths aud stands 
for traders selling merchandise. They even set fire to these booths, 
in their hurry to get the space clear.” Suéh was the excitement and 
terror throughout the city, that the public assembly was crowded at 
the earliest dawn, even before the Senate could go through their 
forms aud present themselves for the opening ceremonies. At 
length the Scnate joined the assembly, and the prytanes came for- 
ward to announce the news, producing the messenger with his 
public deposition, The herald then proclaimed the usual words— 
“ Who wishes to speak?” Not aman came forward. He pro- 
claimed the words again and again, yet. stil] no one rose. 

At length, after a considerable interval of silence, Demosthenes 
rose to speak, He addressed hinself' to that alarming qavice of 


Nemosthenés, 


conviction which beset the minds of all, thongh no one ἐν ἀγα 

had vet given it utterance—that the Thebans were in States 

hearty sympathy with Philip. “Suffer not. yourselves (Tene. 

(he said) to believe any such thing, If the fact had peen steneen 

so. Philip would have been already on your frontier, with- bberat teams. 
out halting at Elateia. Le has a large body of partisans at 
Thebes, procured by fraud and corruption; but he has not the 
whole city. ‘There is yct a considerable Theban party, adverse to 
him and favourable to you. It is for the purpose of emboldening 
‘his own partisans in Thebes, overawitig his opponents, and thus 
extorting a positive declaration from the city in his favour, that 
he is making display,of his foree at Elateia. And in this he will 
succeed, unless you, Athenians, shall exert yourselves vigorously 
and prudently in counteraction. If you, acting on your old aversion 
towards Thebes, shall now hold aloof, Philip’s partisans im the city « 
will become all-powerful, so that the whole Theban force will 
march along with him against Attica. For your own sccurity, you 
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must shake off these old feelings, however well grounded—and 
stand forward fdr the protection of Thebes, as being in greater 
danger than yourselves. March forth your entire military strength 
to the frontier, aud thus embolden your Petes in Thebes to 
speak out openly against their philippising!opponents, who rely 
upon the army at Elateia. Next, send ten envoys to Thebes ; 
giving them full powers, in conjunction with the generals, to call 
in your military force whenever they think fit. Let yowr envoys 
demand neither concessions‘ nor conditions from the Thebans ; let 
them simply tender the full force of Athens to assist the Thebans 
in their present straits. ,If the offer be accepted, you will have 
secured an ally inestimable for your own safety, while acting with 
a generosity worthy of Athens; if it be refused, the Thebans will 
have themselves to blame, and you will at least stand ummpeached 


on the score of honour as‘well as of policy.” ! 
The recommendation of Demosthenés, alike wise and gencrous, 


The advice 
of Demo- 
sthends 1s 
adopted - he 
is despatched 
with other 
envoys to 
Thebes. 


without opposition. 


was embodied in a decree and adopted by the Atheuians 
Neither 
else, said a word against it. 
named chief of the ten envoys, proceeded forthwith to 
Thebes; while the military force of Attica was at the 


ZMschinés, nor any one 
Demosthenes himself, being 


same time marched to the frontier. « 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 286, 287; 
Diodor, xvi. 84. Lhave given, the ΜῊΝ 
stance, in brief, of what Denwsthends 
represents himself to have said. 

᾿ This decree, or a document claim- 
ing to be such, is given cerbitin in 
Demosthenés, De (Coroni, p, 289, 290. 
It bears date on the 16th of the month 
Skirrophorion (June), under the ar- 
chonship of Nausiklés. This archon is 
ἃ wrong or pseud-eponymouy archon: 
and the document, to say nothing of 
its verbosity, implies that Athens was 
now :bont to pass out of pacific rela- 


tions with Philip, aud to begin war | 


against him—which is contrary to the 
real fact. 

There also appear inserted, δ few 
pages before, in the same speech (p. 
282), four other documents, purporting 
to relate to the time immediately pre- 
ceding the capture of Hlateia by Plulip. 
1, A decree of the Athonians, dated in 
the month Elaphebolion of the archon 
Heropythus, 2, Another decree, in the 
month Munychion of the same «chon. 
3. An answer addressed by Philip to 
the Athenians, 4. An answer addressed 
by Philip to the Thebans. 


| Here again, the archou ealled Hero- 
' pythus is a wrong and unknown archon. 
Such manfest error of date would 
alone be enough to preclude me from 
trusting the document as genuine. 
Droysen is right, in my judgemout, in 
rejecting all these five documents as 
spurious. The auswer of Philip to the 
Athenians is adapted to the two decrees 
of the Athenians, and cannot be genuine 
if they are spurious, 

Qheso decrees, too, like that dated in 
Skirrophorion, are not consistent with 
the true relations between Athens and 
Philip. They imply that she was at 
peace with him, and that hostilities 
were first undertaken against him by, 
her after his occupation of Elateia * 
wheréas open war had been prevailing 
between them for more than a year, 
ever since the summer of 340 n.c., and 
the maritime operations rgainst him in 
the Dropontis, That the war was 
going on without interruption, during 
all this period—that Philip could not 
get near to Athens to strike a blow 
at her and close the war, except by 
bringing the Thebans and Thessalians 
into cooperation with him—and that 
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At Thebes they found the envoys of Philip and his allies, and 
the philippising Thebans full of triumph; while the frieuds of 


for the attainment of this last purpose, | the relation between Athens and Thebes, 


he caused the Amphissian war to be | 
kindled, through the aobatit agency of | 
Afschinés—is the express statement of | 
Demosthenés, De Coroni, p. 275, 276. 
Hence I find it impossible to believe in 
the authenticity either ofsthe four 
documents here quoted, or of this sup- 
posed very loug decree of the Athe- 
mans, on forming their alhance with 
Thebes, bearing date on the 16th of 
the month Skirrophorion, and cited De 
Corona, p. 289. 1 wifl add, that the 
two decrees which we read mm p. 282, 
profess themselves as having been | 
passed in the months Klaphebolion and | 
Munychion, and bear the name of the | 
archon Heropythus; while the decree | 
cited, p. 289, bears date the 16th of 
Skirrophorion, and the name of a dif- 
ferent archon, Nausiilés. Now if the | 
decrees wero genume, the events which | 


There had plamly been interchanges of 
bickering and ungracious feeling be- 
tween the two cities, manifested in 
public decrees or public answers to 
complainfs or remonstrances, Instead 
of which, the two Athenian decrees, 
which we now read as following, are 
addrtssed, not to the Thebans, but to 
Philip; the first of them dves not 
mention Thebes at all, the second 
wnrentious Thebes only to recite as a 
ground @of compluut against Phihp, 
that, he was trying to put the two 
οὐρα ab variuiee; and this too, among 
other grovids of complaint much more 
grave and imputing more hostile pur- 
poses, Then follow two answers — 
which are not answers between Athens 
and Thebes, as they onght to be—but 
answers from Philip, the first to tho 
Athenians, the secoud to the Thebans. 


ave described in both must have hap- | Neither the decrees, nor the answers, 
pened under the sane archon, at an) ax they here stand, go to iustrate the 
interval of about six weeks between the | point at which Demosthenés is aiming 


last day of Munychiou and the 16th of 
Skirrephorwon. Tt is impossible to sup- 
pose an interval of one year and six 
woeks between them. a 

Tt appears to me, on reading atten 
tively the words of Demostienés hou- 
self, that tho fulsurns, or person who 
composed these four first docmments, 
has not properly conceived what it was 
that Demosthends caused to be read 
by the public secretary. The point 
which Demosthends is here making is 
to show how ably he had tanaged, 
aud how well he had deserved of has 
country, by bringing the Thebans into 
alliance with Athens immediutely after 
Philip’s capture of Hlateia, For this 
purpose he dwells upon the bad state 
of feeling between Athens and Thebes 
before that event, brought about by the 
secret. instigations of Philip through | 
corrupt partisans in both places, Now | 
it is to illustrate this hostile feeling 
between Athens and Thebes, that he causes 
the secretary to read certain decrees 
and ansirers— ἐν οἷς δ᾽ ἦτε ἤδη τὰ 
τρὸς ἀλλήλους, τουτωνὶ τῶν ψη-ὶ 
φισμάτων ἀκούσαντες καὶ τῶν ἀποκρί- 
σεων εἴσεσθε, Καί μοι λέγε ταῦτα 
λαβών... (9.28). The documents 
hore announced to be read do not bear 
upon the relations between Aldens and 
Piilip (which were those of active war- Ϊ 


fare, needing no illustration)—but to | 


~the bad feeliug and mutual provo- 
cations which had been exchanged a 
little before between Athens and Thebes. 
Neither the one nor the other justifies 
the words of the orator immediately alter 
the documents have been read—Obrw 
διαθεὶς ὁ Φίλιππος τὰς πόλεις πρὸς 
GAAHAMs διὰ τούτων (through 
ARschinés and his supporters), καὶ rove 
τοῖς ἐπαρθεὶς τοῖς ψηφίσμασι καὶ ταῖς 
ἀποκρίσεσιν, ἧκεν ἔχων τὴν δύναμιν καὶ 
τὴν ᾿Ἑλάτειαν κατέλαβεν, ὡς οὐδ᾽ ἂν ef τι 
γένοιτο ἔτι συμπνευσάντων ἂν ἡμῶν καὶ 
τῶν Θηβαίων. 

Demosthenés describes Philip as 
acting upon Thebes and Athens through 
the agency of corrupt citizens in each ; 
the author of these documents con- 
ceives Philip as acting by lus own de- 
spatches. 

The decree of the 16th Skirrophorion 
enacts, pot only that there shall be 
alliance with Thebes, but also that the 
right of ixferm urine between the two 
cities shall be established. Now at the 
moment when the decree was passed, 
the Thebans both had been, and still 
were, ou bud terms with Athens, 
that it was doubtful whether they 
would entertain or reject the propo- 
sition; nay, the chances even were, 
that they would reject it and join 
Philip. We can hardly believe it pos- 
sible, that uuder such a state of pro- 
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Athens were so dispirited, that the first letters of Demosthenés, 


Dividedstate sent home immediately on reaching Thebes, were of a 
of feeling at 


eet gloomy cast... According to Grecian custom, the two 
Οὐ πος οἱ me 6 
thephi- Opposing legations were heard in turn before the Theban 


party efee? assembly. Amyntas and Klcarelilis were the Macedo- 
fheMacee” ig envoys, together with the eloquent Byzantine 
donian ey. r . 
enveys, Python, as chief spokesman, and the ‘Thessalians 
Daochus and Thrasylaus.2 Having the first word, as established 
allies of Thebes, these oratots found it an casy theme to denounce 
Athens, and to support their case by the general tenor of past 
history since the battle of Leuktra. The Macgdonian orator con- 
trasted the perpetual hostility of Athens with the valuable aid fur- 
nished to Thebes by Philip, when he rescued her from the Phokians, 
and confirmed her ascendency over Bucotia. “ If (said the orator) 
Philip had stipulated, before he assisted you against the Phokians, 
that you should grant him in return a free passage against Attica, 
you would have gladly acceded. Will you refuse it now, when he 
has rendered to you the service without stipulation? Kither let 
us pass through to Attica—or join our march; whereby you will 
enrich yourself with the plunder of that country, instead of being 
impoverished by having Bavotia as the scat of war.” 

All these topics were so thoroughly in harmony with the previous 
BMicient and Seutiments of the Thebans, that they must have made a 
seer lively impression. Tow Demosthenés replied to them, 


Maven. We are not pérmitted to know. His powers of oratory 


quads the must have been severely tasked ; for the pre-established 


contract i ‘rse. ¢ ¢ i "yy 
contract feeling was all adverse, and he had nothing to work 


Athens upon, except fear, on the part of Thebes, of too near 
Mainst Σ ὃ Σ ᾿ 3 : 
Philp. contact with the Macedonian arms—combined with her 


gratitude for the spontancous aud unconditional tender of Athens. 
And even as to fears, the Thebans lad only to choose μοῦνοι 
admitting the Athenian army or that of Philip; a choice in which 
all presumption was in favour of the latter, as present ally 
and recent bencfactor—against the former, as standing rival 
and enemy. Such was the result anticipated by the hopes of 
Philip as well as by thé fears of Athens. Yet with all the chances 
thus against him, Demosthenés carried his point in the Theban 


babilities, the Athenians would go so | and Thrasylaus are named by Demo- 

far as to pronounce for the establish- | sthenés as Thessulian partisans of Philip 
ment of intermarriage between the two (Demosth. De Corona, p, 524). 

cities. 3 Demosth. De Corona, p. 298, 299; 

Demosth. De Corona, p, 298. Aristot. Rhetoric. ii. 23; Dionys, Hal. 

2 Plutarch, Demosth.¢.18. Daochus | ad Ammeoum, p. 744; Diodor. xvi. 85, 
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assembly ; determining them to accept the offered alliance of 
Athens and to brave the hostility of Philip. He boasts, with good 
reason, of such a diplomatic and oratorical triumph ;' by which 
he not only obtained, a powerful ally against Philip, but also—a 
benefit yet more important—rescued Attica from being overrun 
by a united Macedonian and Theban army. Jystly does the con- 
temporary historian Theopompus extol the unrivalled eloquence 
whereby Demosthenés Kindled in the bosoms of the Thebans a 
generous flame of Pan-hellenic patriotism. But it was not: simply 
by superior eloquence’—though that doubtless was an essential 
condition—that hig, triumph at Thebes, was achieved. It was 
still more owing to the wise and generous offer which he carried 
with him, and which he had himself prevailed on the Athenians 
to make—of unconditional alliance without any reference to the 
jealousies and animosities of the past, and on terms even favour- 
able to Thebes, as being more exposed than Athens in the war 
against Philip.* : 

The answer brought back by Demosthenés was cheerimg. The 
important alliance, combining Athens and Thebes in ,, 
defensive war against Philip, had been successfully 
brought about. ‘The Athenian army, already mustered 
in Attica, was invited into Roeotia, and marched to 
Thebes without delay. While a portion of them joined 
the Theban force at the northern frontier of Bootia to 
resist the approach of Philip, the rest were left in quarters 
at Thebes. And Demosthenés extols not ouly the kindness with 
which they were received in private houses, but also their correct 
and orderly behaviour amidst the families and properties of the 
Thebans; not a single complaint bemg preferred against them. 
The antipathy and jealousy between the two cities scemed effaced 
in cordial codperation against the common enemy. Of the cost 


339, 
The Athe- 
man aumy 
muarches by 
invitation Lo 
Thebes— 
cordial cos 
operation of 
the ‘Thebans 
aud Athe- 
nians, 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 304-307. 
εἰ μὲν οὖν μὴ μετέγνωσαν εὐθέως, 
ὡς ταῦτ᾽ εἶδον, οἱ Θηβαῖοι, καὶ μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν 
ἐγένοντο, &e. 

® Theopompus,' Frag, 999, ed. Didot; 
Plutarch, Demosth. ¢. 18, 

* We may here trust the more fully 
the boasts made by Demosthenés of 
his own statesmanship and oratory, 
“siuce we possess the comments of Als- 
chinés, and therefore know the worst 
that can be said by an unfriendly 
critic. Alschinés (adv. Ktesrph. p. 7:3, 
74) says that the Thebans were in- 
duced to join Athens, not by the 
ora ry of Demosthenes, but by their 


fear of Philip's near approach, and by 
their displeasure in consequence of 
having Nikiwwa taken from them. De- 
mosthenés says in fact the same. Doubt- 
less the ablest orator must be furmshed 
with some suitable points to work’ up 
in his pleadings, But the orators on 
the other side would find in the history 
of the past a far more copious collection 
of matters, capable of being appealed to 
as causes of antipathy against Athens, 
aud of favour to Philip; and against 
this superior case Demosthenés had to 
contend, 
4 Demosth. De Curond, p. 299, ϑ00. 
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of the joint operations, on land and sea, two-thirds were undertaken 
by Athens, The command was shared equally between the allies ; 
and the centre of operations was constituted at Thebes." 

Tn this as well as in other ways, the dangerous vicinity of Philip, 
nea _-giVing increased ascendency to Démosthenés, impressed 
(Autumn). upon the counsels of Athens a vigour long unknown. 
Vigorous The orator prevailed upon his countrymen to suspend 


regolttions 


taken at the expenditure going on upon the improvement of their 
Athens— ἐν 


σομιιαθιαποο docks and the construction of a new arsenal, in order 
of the few 


Seat that more money might be devoted to military operations. 
μας Fuad He also carried a farther point which he had long 
mihtary aimed at accomplishing by indirect meaus, but always 
pups Gn vain ; the conversion of the Theorie Fund to military 
purposes.” So preponderant was the impression of danger at 
Athens, that Demosthenés was now able to propose this motion 
directly, and with success. Of course, he must first have moved 
to suspend the standing enactment, whereby it was made penal 
even to submit the motion. 

To Philip, meanwhile, the new alliance was a severe disappoint- 
Disappoint Ment and a serious obstacle. Waving calculated on the 


Pulp ne continued adhesion of Thebes, to which he conceived 


, δ : ἢ 
πα μας. himself entitled as ἃ retan for benefits conferred—and 
Ngan’ having been doubtless assured by his partisans in the 


nesian allies ay ‘ Ν } im Thebs Overati 
nesian all's ity that they could promise him Theban codperation 


ve against Athens, as soon as he should appear on the 
Amphiss. frontier with an overawing army—he was disconcerted 
at the sudden junction of these two powerful cities, unexpected 
alike by friends and enemies. Ilenceforward we shall find him 
hating Thebes, as guilty of desertion and ingratitude, worse than 
Athens, his manifest enemy. But having failed in inducing the 
Thebans to follow his lead against Athens, he thought it expedient 
again to resume his profession of acting on behalf of the Delphian 
god against Amphissa,—and to write to his allies in Peloponnesus 
to cotne and join him, for this specific purpose. Ilis letters were 
pressing, often repeated, and implying much embarrassment, 
according to Demosthenés. As far as we can judge, they do 


Eschinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 74. δή μοι τὴν ἐπιστολὴν, ἣν, ὡς οὐχ ὑπή- 
? Philochorus, Frag. 135, ed. Didot; κουοὸν οἱ Θηβαῖοι, πέμπει πρὸς τοὺς ἐν 
Dion. Hal. ad Ammeumn, p. 742. Πελοποννήσῳ συμμάχους ὁ Φίλιππος, 


3 Alschints adv. Ktesiph. p. 73. 18- ἵν" εἴδητε καὶ ἐκ ταύτης σαφῶς ὅτι τὴν 
chinés remarks the fact—but perverts μὲν ἀληθῆ πρόφασιν τῶν πραγμάτων, τὸ 
the inferences deducible from it. ταῦτ᾽ ἐπὶ τὴν “Ἑλλάδα καὶ τοὺς Θηβαίους 

ὁ Demosthen. De Corona, p.279. Δὸς καὶ ὑμᾶς πράττειν, ἀπεκρύπτετο, κοινὰ δὲ 
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not. seem to have produced much effect ; nor was jt easy for the 
Peloponnegians to joi Philip—either by land, while Bocotia was 
hostile—or by sea while the Amphissians held Kirrha, and the 
Athenians had a supeyior navy. 

War was now carried on, in Phokis and on the frontiers of 
Beeotia, during the autumn and winter of 339-838 B.C. ye. 339-238, 


The Athenians and Thebans not only maintained their war of te 
5 }.:7: κε . Athenians 
ground against Philip, but even gained some advantages jndThebas 
᾿ 5 Β ie agains 
over him; especially in two engagemeuts—called the pinyin 
battle on the river, and the winter-battle—of which [iss 


Demosthenes finds groom to boast, and, which called Raker 


tages over 


᾿' anifeatatt . ICT , Εν iene ; him- ho- 
forth manifestations of rejoicing and sacrifice, when fia 


made known at Athens.’ To Demosthenés himself, as W2ree 


the chief adviser of the Theban alliance, a wreath of Athens. 
gold was proposed by Demomeleés aud Iyperidés, and decreed by 
the people ; and though a citizen named Diondas impeached the 
mover for an illegal decree, yet be did not even obtain the fifth 
part of the suffrages of the Dikastery, and therefore became liable 
to the fine of 1000 drachms.? Demosthenés was crowned with 
public proclamation at the Dionysiac festival of Mareh 338 υνο 
But the most, memorable step taken by the Athenians and 
Thebans, in this joint war agaiast Philip, was that of re-q tne Athe- 


. . . . » THans and 
constituting the Phokians as an independent and self Tiebins re. 
. NES ᾽ 5 constiinie 
defending section of the Hellenic name. On the part. the Phokuns 

and their 


of the Thebans, hitherto the bitterest ettemies of the tows 

Phokians, this proceeding evinced adoption of an improved and 
generous policy, worthy of the Pan-bellenic cause in which they 
had now embarked. Jn 346 8.c., the Phokians had been conquered 
and ruined by the arms of Philip, under condemnatiop pronounced 


καὶ τιῖς ᾿Αμφικτύοσι δόξαντα ποιεῖν mpoo- ᾿ τούτοις, ἐκ τῶν ἐπιστολῶν ἐκείνου μὰ- 
ἐποιεῖτο, &e. ᾿θήσεσθε ὧν εἰς Πελοπόννησον ἔπεμπεν 
Then follows a letter, purporting to | (p. 901, 302). Demosthenés causes the 
be written by Philip to the Pelopon- , letters to be read publicly, but no letters 
nesians. I concur with Droysen in | appear rerbutun, 
mistrusting its authentigity. 1 do not |} Demosth, De Coroni, p. 300, 
rest any statements on its evidence, } 3 Demosth. De Coroni, p. 302; Plu- 
The Macedonian month Lous does not | tarch, Vit. X. Orator., p. B43, 
appear to coincide with the Attic | *% That Demosthenés was crowned at 
Boedromion ; nor is it probable that ‘the Dionysiac festival (March $58 8c.) 
Philip, in writing to Pelopoumesians, | is coutended by Bohnecke (Forschun- 
would allude at all to Attic months. | gens p. 534, 535); upon grounds which 
Various subsequent letters written by | scem sufficiént, against the opinion of 
Philip to the Peloponnesians, and inti- | Boeckh and Winiewski (Comment. ad 
mating much embarrassment, are al- | Demosth, De Cosond, p. 250), who 
luded to by Demosthenés, further on— | think that be was not crowned until 
Αλλὰ μὴν οἵας τότ᾽ ἠφίει φωνὰς ὁ Φί- ᾿ the Panathenaic festival, in the ensuing 
λιππὸς καὶ ἐν οἵαις qv ταραχαῖς ἐπὶ July, 
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by the Amphiktyons. Their cities had all been dismantled, and 
their population distributed in villages, impoverished, , or driven 
into exile. These exiles, many of whom were at Athens, now 
returned, and the Phokian population were a‘ded by the Athenians 
and Thebans in re-occupying and securing their towns.' Some 
indeed of these towns were so small, such as Parapotamii® and 
others, that it was thought inexpedient to re-constitute them. 
Their population was transferred to the others, as aemcans of 
increased strength. Ambrysus, in the south-western portfon of 
Vhokis, was re-fortified by the Athenians and Thebans with 
peculiar care and solidity. It was surrounded-with a double circle 
of wall of the black stone of the country; cach wall being fifteen 
fect high and nearly six feet in thickness, with an interval of six 
feet between the two.* These walls were sccn, five centuries after- 
wards, by the traveller’Pausanias, who numbers them among the 
most solid defensive structures in the ancient world! Ambrysus 
was valuable to the Athenians and Thebans as a military position 
for the defence of Bieotia, inasmuch as it lay on that rough 
southerly road near the sea, which the Lacedmonian king 
Kleombrotus® had foreed when he marched from Phokis to the 
position of Leyktra ; cluding Epaminondas and the main Theban 
force; whe were posted to resist hin on the more frequented road 
hy Koroneia. Moreover, by occupying the south-western parts of 
Phokis on the Corinthian Gulf, they prevented the arrival of 
reinforcements to Philip by sea out of Peloponnesus. 

The war in Phokis, prosecuted secmingly upon a large scale 
and with much activity, between Philip and his allies on 


eae one side, and the Athenians and Thebans with their 
Titipm allies on the other—ended with the fatal battle of Che- 
great mite ronela, fought in August 388 B.c.; having continued 
merle about ten months from the time when Philip, after being 
which he named general at the Amphiktyonic assembly (about 
me" the autumnal equinox), marched southward and occupied 
Elateia.® But respecting the intermediate events, we are un- 


But it will be found that all the diffi- 


1 Pausanias, x. 3, 2. 

2 Pausanias, x. 33, 4, 

3 Pausanias, x. 36, 2. 

4 Pausanias, iv. 31, 5. He places the 
fortifications of Ambrysus in a class 
with those of Byzantium an] Rhodes. 

5 Pausan. ix, 13, 2; Diodor. xv. 53; 
Xenoph. Hell. vi. 4,03. 

§ The chronology of this period has 
caused much perplexity, and has been 


culties and controversies regarding it 
have arisen from resting on the spurious 
decrees embodied in the speech of 
Demosthenés De Corona, as if they 
were so much genuine history. Mr. 
Clinton, in his Fasti Hellenici, cites 
these decrees as if they weve parts of 
Demosthenés himself. When we once 
put aside these ducuments, the general 


differently arranged by different authors, | statementa both of Demosthonés und 
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fortunately without distinct information. We pick up only a few 
hints and, allusions which do not enable us to understand what 
passed. We camot make out either the auxiliaries engaged, or 
the total numbers in fhe field, on either side. Demosthenés boasts 
of having procured for Athens as allics, the Eubceans, Acheans, 
Yorinthians, Thebans, Megarians, Leukadians, and Korkyraans— 
arraying along with the Athenian soldiers not less than 15,000 
infantry and 2000 cavalry ;} and pecuniary contributions besides, 
to no inconsiderable amount, for the payment of mercenary troops. 
Whether all these troops fought either in Phokis or at Chaeroncia, 
we cannot determing ; we verify the Achaans and the Corinthians? 
As far as we can trust Demosthenés, the autumn and winter of 
339-338 B.C. was a season of advantages gained by the Athenians 
and Thebans over Philip, and of rejoicmg in their two cities; not 
without much embarrassment to Vhilip, ‘testified by his urgent 


Mschinés, though they are not precise 
or specific, will appear perfectly clear 
and consistent respecting the chronology 
of the period. 

That the battle of Cheroneia took 
place on the 7th of the Attic month 
Metageitnion (August) Boo. S38) (the 
second month of the archon Chierondas 
at Athens) —~is affirmed by Plutatth 
(Camill. 6. 19) and generally admitted. 

The time when Philip first occupied 
Flateia has been stated by Mr. Clinton 
and most authors as the preceding 
month of Skirrophorion, fifty days or 
thereabouts ecarfier. But this rests ex- 
clusively on the evjdeuce of the pre- 
tended decree, for alliance between 
Athens and Thebes, which appears in 
Demosthenés De Coroni, p. 284, Even 
those who defend the authenticity of 
the tecree, can hardly confide in the 
truth of the month-date, when the name 
of the archon Nausiklés is confessedly 
wrong, To me nerther this document, 
nor the other so-called Athenian decrees 
professing to bear date in Munychion 
and Elaphebolign (p. 282), carry any 
evidence whatever. 

The general statements both of De- 
mosthenés and /ischinés, indicate the 
appointinent of Philip as Amphiktyonic 
general to have been made in the 
autumnal convocation of Amphiktyons 
at Thermopyle. Shortly after this 
appointment, Philip marched his army 
into Greece with the professed purpose 
of acting upon it. In this march he 
caine upon Elateia and began to fortify 
it; probably about the mouth of October 


339 Be. The Athenians, Thebans, and 
other Grecks carried on the war against 
him in Phokis for about ten months 
until the battle of Cheroneia. That. 
this war must have Jasted as long 
as ten months, we may see by the 
facts mentioned in my last page—the 
re-establishment οὔ" the Phokians and 
thew towns, and expeciuly the elaborate 
fortification of Ambrysus, Bohnecke 
(Forschungen, p. 533) points out justly 
(though I do not agree with his general 
arrangement of the events of the war) 
that this restoration of the Phokian 
towns uuplies a considerable interval 
Between the occupation “of Klateia and 
the battle of Chiwroncia, ‘We have 
also two battles gamed against Philip, 
one of them a μάχη χειμερινὴ, which 
perfectly suits with this arrangement, 

T Demosth. De Corona, p. 306; Plu- 
tarch, Demosth. ¢. 17. In the deeree 
of the Athenian people (Ilutarch, Vit. 
X. Urat. p, 850) passed after the death 
of Demosthenés, granting various ho- 
nours and a statue tu lus memory—it 
is recorded that he brought in by his 
persuasions not only the allies ennme- 
rated in the text, but also the Lokrians 
and. the Messenuans ; aud that he pro-* 
cured from the allies a total contri- 
bution of above 500 talents. The Mes- 
semlans, however, certainly did uot 
fight at Chwroncia; nor is it correct to 
say that Demosthenés induced the Am- 
phissian Lokrians to become allies of 
Athens, 

2 Strabo, ix. p. 414; Pausanias, vii. 
6, 9, 
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requisitions of aid from his Peloponmesian allies, with which they 
did not comply. Demosthenés was the war-minister of the day, 
exercising greater influence than the gencrals—deliberating at 
Thebes in ance with sthe Beootarche—adviging and swaying the 
Theban public assembly as well as the Atnenian—and probably 
in mission to other cities also, for the purpose of pressing military 
efforts. The crown bestowed upon him at the Dionysiac festival 
(March 338 1,0.) marks the pinnacle of lis glory and the meridian 
of his hopes, when there seemed a fair chance of successfully 
resisting the Macedonian invasion. 

Philip had calculated on the positive aid of Thebes ; at the very 
nea, Worst, upon her neu utrality: between him and Athens. 
Increased That she would cordially jo Athens, neither he nor 
Thityin any one else imagined ; nor could so imnprobable a result 
spent have been brought about, had not the game of ‘Athens 
been played with unusual decision and judgement by Demosthenés. 
Accordingly, when opposed by the unexpected junction of the 
Theban and Athenian force, it is not wonderful that Philip should 
have been at first repulsed. Such disadvantages would hardly 
indeed drive him to send instant propositions of peace ;* but they 
would admonish him to bring up fresh forees, and to renew his 
invasion during the ensuing sprjjg and summer with means 
adequate to the known resistance. It seems probable that the 
full strength of the Macedonian army, now brought to a high 
excellence of organisation after the continued improvements of his 
twenty years’ reign—would be marched into Phokis during the 
summer of 338 B.c., to put dofn the most formiggble combination 
of enemies that Philip had ever encountered. His youthful son 
Alexander, now eighteen years of age, came along with them. 

It is among the accusations urged by A‘schinés against Demo- 
Successes of Sthenés, that in levying mercenary troops, he wrongfully 


jewatea took the public money to pay men who never appeared ; 
mecca,” and farther, that he placed at the disposal of the Amphis- 


troops he gians a large body of 10,000 mercenary troops, thus 


Phisst. withdrawing them from the main Athenian and Boootian 
army ; whereby Philip was enabled to cut to pieces the merce- 
naries separately, while the entire force, if kept together, could 


1 Plutarch, Demosth.c.18. /eschinés ὐθὺς ἐπικηρυκεύεσθαι δεόμενον εἰρήνης, 
(adv. Ktesiph. p. 74) puts ‘these same ὅσ, 
facts—the great persoual ascendency of 1} ie possible that Philip may have 
Demosthenés at this periud—in an iu- tried to disunite the enemies assembled 
vidious point of view. against him, by separate propositions 
2 Plutarch, Demosth. ο, 18. ὥστε addressed to some of them, 
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pever have been defeated. /Eschinés affirms that he himself 
strenuously opposed this separation of forces, the consequences of 
which were disastrous and discouraging to ‘the whole cause.’ It 
would appear that Pyilip attacked and took Amphissa. We read 
of his having deceived the Athenians and Thebans by a false 
despatch intended to be intercepted; so as to induce them to 
abandon their guard of the road which led to that place? The 
sacred dopain was restored, and the Amphigsians, or at least such 
of them as had taken a leading part against Delphi, were 
banished.* 

Tt was on the seventh day of the month Mctageitnion (the 
second month of the Attic year, corresponding nearly to yo, μην, 
August) that the allied Grecian army met Philip near No eminent 
Cheroneia; the last Boeotian town on the frontiers of tesa 

Le GVO ks 


Phokis. He seems to have been now strong enough to Demosthenes 


+ « . Β Β Κι up tho 
attempt to force his way into Beeotia, and is said to gant the 


have drawn down the allies from a strong position into alta 
the plain, by laying waste the neighbouring fields His 8" 
mimbers are stated by Diodorus at 80,000 foot and 2000 horse ; 
he doubtless had with him Thessalians and other allies from 
Northern Greece ; but not a single ally from Peloponnesus. Of 
the united Greeks opposed to, him, the total is not known.’ We 
can therefore make no comparison as to numbers, though the 
superiority of the Macedonian army in organisation [5 incontestable. 
The largest Grecian cofttingents were those of Athens, under 
Lysiklés and Charés—and of Thebes, commanded by Theagenés ; 
there were, besidgs, Phokians, Acheans, and Corinthians-—probably 
also Eubmans and Megarians. The Lacedamonians, Messenians, 
Arcadians, Eleians, and Argeians, took no part in the war.’ All 
of them had doubtless been solicited on both sides; by Demo- 
stnenés as well as by the partisans of Philip. But jealousy and 
fear of Sparta led the last four states rather to look towards 
Philip as a protector against her—though on this occasion they 
took no positive part. 

The command of the army was shared between the Athenians 


» ΕΟ ἰδ. adv. Ktesiph. p. 71. | (Diodor, xviii. 56). 
Deinarchus mentious a Theban named! 4 Polyenus, iv. 2, 14. 
Proxenus, whom he’ calls a traitor, as | > Diodorus aftirms that Philip’s army 
having Cgmmanded these mercenary | was superior in number; Justin states 
troops at Amphissa (Deinarchus adv. | the reverse (Divdor, xvi. 85; Justin, 1x. 
Demosth, p. 99). 3). 
* Polyaenus, iv. 2, 8. ὁ Pausanias, iv. 2, 82; v. 4, δ; viii, 
3 We gathor this from the edict issued 6, 1. 
by Polysperchon some ) ears afterwards 
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and Thebans, and its movements determined by the joint decision, 
of their statesmen and generals, As to statesmen, the presence 
of Demosthenés at feast ensured to them sound and patriotic 
counsel powerfully set forth; as to gencrals,not one of the three 
was fit for an emergency so grave and terrible. It was the sad 
fortune of Grecee, that at this crisis of her liberty, when everthing 
was staked on the issue of the campaign, neither an Epaminondas 
nor an Iphikratés was at hand. Phokion was absenj as com- 
mander of the Athenian flect in the Hellespont or the /¢gean.' 
Portents were said to have occurred—oracles, and prophecies, 
were in cireulation—calculated to discourage the Greeks; but 
Demosthenés, animated by the sight of so numerous an army 
hearty and combined in defence of Grecian independence, treated 
all such stories with’ the same indifference? as Epaminondas had 
shown before the battle of Leuktra, and accused the Delphian 
priestess of philippising. Nay, so confident was he in the result 
(according to the statement of A‘schinés), that when Vhilip, him- 
self apprehensive, was prepared to offer terms of peace, and the 
Beeotarchs inclined to aceept them—Demosthenés alone stood out, 
denouncing as a traitor any one who should broach the proposition 
of peace,* and boasting that if the Thebans were afraid, his 
countrymen the Athenians desired nothing better than a free 
passage through Bootia to attack Philip single-handed. This is 
advanced as an accusation by /Eschin¢és; who however himself 
furnishes the justification of his rival? by intimating that the 
Bootarchs were so eager for peace, that they proposed, even 
before the negotiations had begun, to send hae the Athenian 
soldiers into Attica, in order that deliberations might be taken 
concerning the peace. We can hardly be surprised that Demo- 
sthenés “became out of his mind” (such is the expression of 
ZEschinés) on hearing a proposition so fraught with imprudence. 
Philip would have gained his point even without a battle, if, by 
holding out the lure of negotiation for peace, he could have pre- 
vailed upon the allied army to disperse. ΤῸ have united the full 
force of Athens and Thebes, with other subordinate states, in the 
same ranks and for the same purpose, was a rare good fortune, 


1 Plutarch, Phokion, ὁ, 16. ἀνεστρεψαν ἐξεληλυθότας. ἵνα βουλεύ- 

2 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 19, 20; 288- case περὶ τῆς εἰρήνης, ἐνταῦθα παντά- 
chin, adv. Ktesiph. p. 72. , πασιν ἔκφρων ἐγένετο, ἃ. ᾧ 

4 Aischin. adv. Ktesiph. p. 74, 75. It is’ seemmgly this disposition on 


4 Aischinés adv, Ktesiph. p. 75. ‘Qs the part of Philip to open negotiations 
δ᾽ οὐ προσεῖχον αὐτῷ (Δημοσθένει) of which is alluded to by Plutarch as 
ἄρχοντες of ἐν ταῖς Θήβαις, ἀλλὰ καὶ having been (Plutarch, Phokion, ο, 16) 
τοὺς στρατιώτας τοὺς ὑμετέρυυς πάλιν | favourably received by Phokion. 


πὰρ, XC. - BATTLE OF CILARONEIA, 
not likely to be reproduced, should it once slip away. And if 
Demosthends, by warm or even passionate remoustranee, prevented 
such premature dispersion, he rendered the valuable service of 
ensuring to Grecian liberty a full trial of strength under circum- 
stances not unpromising; and at the very worst, a catastrophe 
worthy and honourable. 

In the field of battle near Cheeroneia, Philip himself com- 
manded a chosen body of:troops on the wing opposed τὸ acaus 
the Athenians; while lis youthful son Alexander, aided (xed. 
by experienced officers, commanded against the Thebans Gini 
ou the other wing. Respecting the course of the battle, ae 
we are scarcely permitted to know anything. It is said αν 
to have been so obstinately contested, that for some time the result 
was doubtful. The Sacred Band of Thebes, who cliarged in one 
portion of the Theban phalanx, exhausted all their strength and 
energy in an unavailing attempt to bear down the stronger phalanx 
and multiplied pikes opposed to them. The youthful Alexander? 
here first displayed his great military energy and ability. After 
along and murderous struggle, the Theban Sacred Band were all 
overpowered and perished in their ranks,’ while the Theban phalanx 
was broken and pushed back. Philip on his side was still engaged 
in undecided conflict with the Atheniaus, whose first onset is said 
to have been so impetuous, as to put to flight some of the troops 
in his army; insomuch that the Athenian general exclaimed in 
triumph, © Let us pursuc them even to Maccdonia.”* It is farther 
said that Philip on his side simulated a retreat, for the purpose of 
inducing them to,pursue and to break their order, We read 
another statenaent, more likely to be true—that the Athenian 
hoplites, though full of energy at. the first shock, could not endure 
fatigue and prolonged struggle like the trained veterans in the 
oppesite ranks. Having steadily repelled them for a considerable 
time, Philip became ciulous on witnessing the success of his son, 
and redoubled his efforts; so as to break and disperse them. ‘The 
whole Grecian army was thus put to flight with severe loss. 


Thebes 


1 Diodor, xvi. 85. Alexander himself, 
after his vast conquests in Asia and 
shortly before his death, alludes brieily 
to his own presence at Cheroneia, ina 
speech delivered to his army (Arrian, 
vii. 9,5). 2 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 18. . 

5 Polyanu’, iv. 2, 2, He mentions | 
Stratoklés as the Athenian general from 
whom this exclamation came, We . 
kuow from JMschinés (adv. Ktesiph. p. 
4) that Stratoklés was general of the 


VOL, VILL 


Athenian troops at or near 
shortly after the alliance with the 
Thebans was formed. But it seems 
that Charés and Lysiklés commanded 
at Cheroneia, It is possible there- 
fore that the anecdote reported by 
Polyanus uay refer to one οἵ the 
carher battles fought, before that of 
Cheroneia. 

4 Polywuus, iv. 2, 75 Frontinus, 

5 Wioder, xvi. 85, δύ. 


Q 
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The Macedonian phalanx, as armed and organized by Philp, 
Μιοοηη [48 ‘sixteen deep ; less deep than that of the Thebans 
pee ἰα either at Delium or at Leuktra. It had veteran soldiers 
ΓΤ of great strength artd complete j raining, in its frout 
eee ranks; yet probably soldiers hardly superior to the 

Sacred Band, who formed the Theban front rank. But 
its great superiority was in the length of the Macedonian pike or 
sarissa—in the number of these weapons which projected in frout 
of the foremost soldiers—aud the long practice of the men to 
manage this impenetrable array of pikes in an efficient manner. 
The value of Philip’s improved phalanx was attested by his victory 
at Cheroneia. : ὶ 

But the victory was not gained hy the phalanx alone. The 
Freetent Military organization of Philip comprised an aggregate 
organisation of many sorts of troops besides the phalanx ; the body- 


of the Mace- 


sana guards, horse as well as foot—the hypaspiste, or light 
dite hoplites—the light cavalry, bowmen, slingers, &c. When 
income We read the military operations of Alexander, three years 
ee afterwards, in the very first year of his reign, before he 
could have made any addition of his own to the force inherited 
from Philip ; and when we sce with what efficiency all these various 
descriptions of troops are employed in the field 1} we may feel 
assured that Philip both had them near him and employed them 
at the battle of Chaeroneia, 

One thousand Athenian citizens perished in this disastrous field ; 
Toss at the two thousand more fell into the hands of Philip as pri- 
Gowroncia, soners,? The Theban loss is said also to have been 
terrible, as well as the Achean? But we do rot know the 
numbers; nor have we any statement of the Macedonian loss. 
Demosthenés, himself preseut in the ranks of the hoplites, shared 
in the flight of his defeated countrymen, [10 is aceused by his 
political enemies of having behaved with extreme gud disgraceful 
cowardice ; but we sce plainly from the continued confidence and 
respect shown to him by the general body-of his countrymen, that 
they cannot have credited the imputation. The two Athenian 
generals, Charés and Lysiklés, both escaped from the field, The 
latter was afterwards publicly accused at Athens by the orator 


1 Arrian, Exp. Alex. 1, 2, 3, 10, The latter does not specify the num- 
3 This is the statement of the con- bor of prisoners, though he states the 
temporary orators—Demadés (Frag, p. slain at 10U0. Compare Panganias, vii. 
179), Lykurgus (ap. Diodor. xvi, 85; 10, 2. 
adv, Leokratem, p. 236.¢, 36), and ὃ Pausanias, vii. 6, 3, 
Demosthenés (Do Coroné, p, 314). 
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Lykurgus—a citizen highly respected for his integrity and dili- 
gence in the management of the finances, and severe in arraigning 
political delinquents, Lysiklés was condemned to death by the 
Dikastery.'| What th-re was to distinguish his conduct from that of 
his colleague Charés—who certainly was not condemned, and is not 
even stated to have been accused—we do not know. ‘Ihe memory 
of the Theban general Theagenés* also, though he fell in the 
battle, was assailed by charges of treason. 

Unspeakable was the agony at Athens, on the report of this 
disaster, with a multitude of citizens as yet unknown Tiocte ae 
left on- the field or, prisoners, and a vigtorious cnemy “Atencio 
within three or four days’ march of the city. ‘The the deleal 
whole population, even old men, women, and children, were spread 
about the streets in all the violence of erict and terror, inter- 
changing effusions of distress and sympathy, and questioning every 
fugitive as he arrived about the safety of their relatives in the 
battle® The flower of the citizens of military age had been 
cugaged ; and before the extent of loss had been ascertained, it 
was feared that none except the elders would be left to defend the 
city. At length the definite loss became known: severe indecd 
and terrible—yet not a total shipwreck, like that of the army of 
Nikias in Sicily, F 

As on that trying occasion, so now: amidst all the distress and 
alarm, it was not in the Athenian character to despair. ΤΥ 
The mass ef citizens hastened unbidden to form a public taken at 
assembly,* wherein the most energetic resolutions were meric 
taken for defence, Decrees were passed enjoining every Respect and 
one to carry his family and property out of the open san Dee 
country of Attica into the various strongholds ; directing oe 
the body of the senators, who by general rule were exempt from 
military service, to march down in anns to Peiraus, and put that 
harbour in condition to stand a siege ; placing every man without 
exception at the disposal of the gencrals, as a soldier for defence, 
and imposing the penalties of treason on every one who fled ;° 
enfranchising all slaves fit for bearing arms, granting the citizen- 
ship to metics under the same circumstances, and restoring to the 


1 Diodor, xvi. 88. | 4 Lykurg. adv. Leokrat. p. 146. Teye- 

* Plutarch. Alexand. c, 12; Deinarchus , νημένης γὰρ τῆς ἐν Χαιρωνείᾳ μάχης, καὶ 
ady. Demosth, p. 99. Compare the | συνδραμόντων: ἁπάντων ὑμῶν εἰς ἐκκλη- 
Pseudo-Demosthenie Oratio Funebr. p. | olay ἐψηφίσατο ὁ δῆμος, παῖδας μὲν καὶ 
1595, | γυναῖκας ἐκ τῶν ἀγρῶν els τὰ τείχη κατα- 

* Lykurgus adv, Leokrat. p. 101, κομίζειν, &c. 
ες & 11; Deinarchus cont, Demosth, ἢ Lykurgus ady. Πβοκγαῦ, p, 177, οι 
p. 99, 13, 

Q2 
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full privileges of citizens those who had been disfranchised by 
judicial sentence.' This last-mentioned decree was proposed by 
Lyperidés ; but several others were moved by Demosthenés, who, 
notwithstanding the late misfortune of the fAthenian arms, was 
listened to yith uudinninished respect and confidence. The general 
measures requisite for strengthening the walls, opening ditches, 
distributing military posts and constructing earthwork, were 
decre& on his Iyotion 5 and he seems to have been named 
member of a special Board for superiutending the fortifications? 
Not only he, but also most of the conspicuous citizens and habitual 
speakers in the assembly, came forward with large private contri- 
butions to meet the pressing wants of the moment Every man 
in the city lent a hand to make good the defcetive poluts m the 
fortification. Materials were obtained by felling the trees near 
the city, aud even by taking stones from the adjacent sepulchres' 
—as had been done after the Persian war when the walls were 
built under the contrivance of Themistoklés.° The temples were 
stripped of the arms suspended within them, for the purpose of 
equippiny unarmed citizens.© By such earnest and unanimous 
efforts, the defences of the city and of Veirwus ‘were soon mate- 
rially improved. At sea Athens had nothing to fear. Ler 
powerful naval force was untouched, and her superiority to Philip 
on that clement incontestable. Euvoys were sent to Trozen, 
Epidaurus, Andros, Keos, and other places, to solicit aid, and 
collect money; in one‘or other of which embassies Dpmosthenés 
served, after he had provided for the immediate exigences of 
defence.7 

What was the immediate result of these applications to other 
cities, we do not know. But the effect produccd upon some of 
these A‘gean islands by the reported prostration of Athens, is 


1 Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. p. 170. ς, | 11; Alschinés adv, Ktesiph. p.87. 
11, ἥνιχ᾽ ὁρᾷν ἦν τὺν δῆμον ψηφισά-,) 5 Thucyd. 1. 43, 
μένον τοὺς μὲν δούλους ἐλευθέρους, τοὺς © Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. 1. ¢. 
δὲ ξένους τ᾿Αθηναίους, τοὺς δὲ ἀτίμους 7 Lykurgus (adv. Leokrat. p. 171, ¢ 


ἐντίμους. ‘The orator causes this decree, 
proposed by Hyperidés, to be read pub- 
licly by the secretary, in court, 


Compare Pseudo-Plutarch, Vit. X, | 


Orator. p. 849, and Demosth. cont. Ari- 
stog. p. 803. 

? Demosth. De Corona, p. 309; Dei- 
narchus adv, Demosth. p. 100, 

3 Demosth. De Corona, p. 329; Dei- 
narchus adv, Demosth. p. 100; Plutarch, 
Vit, X. Orat. p. 851. 

4 Lykurgus ady. Leokrat, p. 172. ο, 


| 11) mentions these embassies ; Deinar- 
-chus (adv. Demosth. p. 100) affirms 
that Demosthencs provided for himself 
| an escape from the city as an envoy 
|—airds ἑαυτὸν πρεσβευτὴν κατασκεύ- 
᾿ασας, ἵν᾽ ἐκ τῆς πόλεως ἀποδραίη, &e. 
! Compare Aischinds ady. Ktesiph. p. 76. 
The two hostile orators treat such 
| temporary absence of Demosthends on 
the embassy to obtain aid, as if it were 
a cowardly desertion of his post, This 
is a construction altogether unjust. 
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remarkable. An Athenian citizen named Leokratés, instead of 


staying af Athens to join in the defence, listened only to πρὶ pro- 


a disgraceful timiditf,! and ficd forthwith from Peiraus {veiw 

with bis family and property. He hastened to Rhodes, iye"iyen 

where he circulated the false news that Athens was already y theteleat 
the Rhodians. 


taken and the Peireus under sicge. Immediately on 
hearing this intelligence, and believing it to be true, the Rhodians 
with thei triremes began a cruise to seize the merchant-vessels at 
sea.” Hence we learn, indireetly, that the Athenian naval power 
constituted the standing protection for these merchant-vessels ; 
insomuch that so goon as that protection was removed, armed 
cruisers began to prey upon them from various islands in the 
gean, ᾿ 

Such wére the precautions taken at Athens after this fatal day. 
But Athens Jay at a distance of three or four days’ 
march from the field of Cheroneia; while Thebes, being 
much nearer, bore the first attack of Philip. Of the 
beliaviour of that prince after bis victory, we have con- mana 
tradictory statements. According to one account, he Athens. 
indulged in the most insulting and licentious exultation on the 
field of battle, jesting especially on the oratory and motions of 
Demosthenés ; a temper. fromevhich he was brought round by the 
courageous reproof of Demadeés, then his prisoner as one of the 
Athenian hophtes.* ΑἹ first he even refused to grant permission 
to inter ti slain, when the herald came from Lebadcia to make 
the ‘customary demand. According to another account, the 
demeanour of Philip towards the defeated Athenians was gentle 
and forbearing.’ However the fact may have stood as to his first 
manifestations, it is certain that his positive measures were harsh 
towards Thebes and lenient towards Athens. He sold the Theban 
eaytives into slavery ; he is said also to have exacted a price for 
the liberty granted to bury the Theban slain—which liberty, 


Conduet of 
Philp after 


harshness to- 
wards Thebes 
plea ler 


1 Leokratés was not the ouly Athe- | 
nian who fled, or tried to flee. Another | 
was seized in the attempt (accomding to 
Alschings) and condemned to death by 
the Council of Areopagus (JMschinés 
adv. Ktesiph. p. 89). A member of the 
Areopagus itself, named Autolykus (the 
sune probably who is mentioned with 
peculiar respect by Aischinés cont. Ti- 
juarchum, p. 12), sent away his family 
for salety ; Lykurgus afterwards im- 
peached him for it, and he was con- 
denned by the Dikastery (Harpokration 
ν, Αὐτόλυκου»), 


Σ᾿ Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. p. 149. 
Οὕτω δὲ σφόδρα ταῦτ᾽ ἐπίστευσαν of 
Ῥύδιοι, ὥστε τριήρεις πληρώσαντες τὰ 
πλοῖα κατῆγον, &e, 

3. Diodor. xvi. 87, The story respect- 
ing Demadés is told somewhat differ- 
ently in Sextus Empiricus adv. Gram- 
miaticos, p. 281. 

4 Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 819. 

5 Justin, ix. 4; Polybius, v. 10; 
Theopomp, Frag, 262. See the note of 
Wichers ad Theopompi Fragmenta, p. 
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according to Grecian custom, was never refused, and certainly 
never sold, by the victor. Whether Thebes made any farther 
resistance, or stood a siege, we do not knoy. But presently the 
city fell into Philip’s power. He put to {death several of the 
leading citizens, banished others, and confiscated the property of 
both. A council of Three Hundred—composed of philippising 
Thebans, for the most, part just recalled from exile—was invested 
with the government of the city, and with powers of life.and death 
over every one.' The state of Thebes became much the same 
as it had been when the Spartan l’hoebidas, in concert with the 
Theban party headed by Leoutiadés, surpriscy the Kadmeia. A 
Macedonian garrison was now placed in the Kadmeia, as a Spartan 
garrison had been placed then. Supported by this garrison, the 
philippising Thebans were ‘uncontrolled masters of the city ; with 
full power, aud no reluctance, to gratify their political antipathics, 
At the same time, Philip restored the minor Boeotian towns— 
Orchomenus aud Platea, probably also Thespie and Koroneia— 
to the condition of free communities instead of subjection to 
Thebes? 

At Athens also, the philippising orators raised their voices 
loudly and confidently, denouncing Demosthenés and 
his policy. New speakers,® who would hardly, have 
come forward. before, were now put up against him. 
The accusations however altogether failed ; the people 
continued to trust him, omitting no measure of deferge which he 
suggested. lschinés, who had before disclaimed all connection 
with Philip, now altered his tone, and made boast of the ties of 
friendship and hospitality subsisting between that prince and him- 
sclf.t He tendered his services to go as envoy to the Macedonian 
camp; whither he appears to have been sent, doubtless with 
others, perhaps with Xenokratés and Phokion? Among them 

as Demadés also, having been just released from his captivity. 
Kither by the persuasions of Demadés, or by a change in his own 
dispositions, Philip had now become inclined to treat with Athens 
on favourable terms. The bodies of. the slain Athenians were 
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1 Justin, ix. 4. Deinarch, cont, De- 


Aous ῥήτορας ἐνιέντες, &c. Thueyd. vi. 
mosth, 5, 20, p. 92, ° 29, 


2 Pausanias, iv. 27, 5; ix. 1, 3. 

3. Demosth. De Corond, γν 910, οὐ 8¢ 
ἑαυτῶν τό ye πρῶτον, ἀλλὰ BC ὧν μάλισθ᾽ 
ὑπελάμβανον ἀγνοήσεσθαι, Xo, 

So the enemies of Alkibiadés put up 
against him in tho assembly speakers of 
alccied canduur and impartiality - ἄλ- 


4 Demosth. De Coroni, p. 319, 320. 

5 Demosth, De Corona, p. 319. ὃς 
εὐθέως μετὰ τὴν μάχην πρεσβεντὴς ero 
pedov πρὺς Φίλιππον, &c. Compare Plu- 
tarch, Phokion, ὁ. 13. Diogen, Laert. 
iv. 5, in his life of the philosopher 
Xenokratés, 
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burned by the victors, and their ashes collected to be carried to 
Atheus; jhough the formal application of the herald, to the same 
effect, had been prefiously refused.’ /Eschinés (according to the 
assertion of Demostllenés) took part as a sympathising guest in 
the banquet and festivities whereby Philip celebrated his triumph 
over Grecian liberty” *At length Demadés with the other envoys 
returned to Athens, reporting the consent of Philip to conclude 
peace, to give back the humerous prisoners in his hands, and also 
to transfer Oropus from the Thebans fo Athens. 

Demadés proposed the conclusion of peace to the Athenian 
assembly, by whom, it was readily deeregd. To escape reac of 


δ ἢ . . Demadés, 

invasion and siege by the Macedonian army, was doubt- conctuded 
᾿ . . between 

Jess an unspeakable relief; while the recovery of the jutip ana 


Β . age the Athe- 
20J0 prisoners without ransom, was an acquisition of juan “rhe 


great importance, not merely to the city collectively, ARs 


are compelled 


but to the sympathies of numerous relatives. Lastly, (rere 


Jam as chief 
to regain Oropus—a possession which they had once τ τ ας 
enjoyed, and for which they had long wrangled with the we 
Thebans—was a farther cause of satisfaction. Such conditions 
were doubtless atceptable at Athens. But there was a submission 
to be made on the other side, which to the contemporaries of 
Periklés would have seemed, intolerable, even as the price of 
averted invasion or recovered captives. The Athenians were 
required to acknowledge the exaltation of Philip to the headship 
of the Gycian world, and to promote tht like acknowledgement 
by all other Greeks, in a congress to be speedily convened. They 
were to renounce all pretensions to headship, not only for them- 
selves, but for every other Grecian state ; to recognise not Sparta 
or Thebes, but the king of Macedon, as Pan-hellenic chief; to 
acquiesce in the transition of Greece from the position of a free, 
sclf-determining, political aggregate, into a provincial dependency 
of the kings of Pella and Auge. It is not casy to conceive a 
wore terrille shock to that traditional sentiment of pride and 
patriotism, inherited from forefathers, who, after repelling and 
worsting the Persians, had first organised the maritime Greeks 
into a confederacy running parallel with and supplementary to the 
non-maritime Grecks allied with Sparta ; thus keeping out. foreign 


Ὁ Dommdés, Frasment, Orat. p. 179. | δισχιλίους, γὰρ αἰχμαλώτους tev λύτρων 
χιλίων ταφὴ ᾿Αθηναίων μαρτυμεὶ μυι, ; καὶ χίλια "πολιτῶν σώματα χωρὶς φή- 
κηδευθεῖσα ταῖς τῶν ἐναντίων χερσὶν, ρυκος, καὶ τὸν ᾿Ωρωπὸν ἄνευ πρεσβείας 
bs ἀντὶ πολεμίων φιλίας ἐποίησα τοῖς λαβὼν ὑμῖν, ταῦτ᾽ ἔγραψα. See also 
ἀποθανοῦσιν. Ἐνταῦθα ἐπιστὰς τοῖς πράγ- , Suidas v. Δημάδης. 
μασιν ἔγραψα τὴν εἰρήνην" ὁμολογῶ. } 2 Demosth. De Corona, p. 321, 

" Ξ . 
Eypaya καὶ Φιλίππῳ τιμάς" οὐκ ἀρνοῦμαι" | 
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dominion and casting the Grecian world into a system founded 
on native sympathies and free government. Such traditional sen- 
timent, though it no longer governed the clfaracter of the Athe- 
niaus or impressed upon them motives of Te had still a strong 
hold upon their imagination and memory, where it had been con- 
stantly kept alive by the cloquence of Demosthenés and others. 
The peace of Demadés, recognising Philip as chief of Greece, was 
a renunciation of all this proud historical" past, and the acceptance 
of a new and degraded position, for Athens as well as for Greece 
generally. 

Polybius praises the, generosity of Philip. in granting such 
Homrks of favourable terms, and even affirms, not very accurately, 
ibe. that he secured thereby the steady gratitude and attach- 
Lene ment of the Athemans.' But Philip would have gained 


mews of nothing by killing his prisoners ; not to mention that he 


μα μος would have provoked an implacable ‘spirit of revenge 
Athens.” among the Athenians. By selling his prisoners for 
slaves he would have gained something, but by the use actually 
made of them he gained more. The recognition of his Hellenic 
supremacy by Athens was the capital step for the prosecution of 
his objects. It insured hin against dissentients among the remain- 
ing Grecian states, whose adhesion jiad not yet been made certain, 
and who might possibly have stood out against a proposition so 
novel and so anti-JIellenic, had Atheus set them the example. 
Moreover, if Philip had uot purchased the recognitioneof Athens 
in this way, he might have failed in trying to extort it by force. 
For though, being master of the field, he could lay waste Attica 
with impunity, and even establish a permanent fortress in it like 
Dekeleia—yct the fleet of Athens was as strong as ever, and her 
preponderance at sca irresistible. Under these circumstances, 
Athens and Peiraus might have been defended against him, as 
Byzantium and Perinthus had beeu, two years before; the Athe- 
nian fleet might have obstructed his operations in many ways; 
and ‘the siege of Athens might have called forth a burst of Hel- 
lenic sympathy, such as to embarrass his farther progress. Thebes 
——an inland city, hated by the other Bootian cities—was pros- 
trated by the battle of Charoncia, and left without any means of 
successful defence. Bit the same blow was not absolutely mortal 
tg Athens, united in -her population throughout all the area of 
Attica, and superior at sea. We may 566 therefore that—with 
such difficulties before him if he pushed the Athenians to despair 


1 Polybius, v. 14; xvii, 14; Diodor. Fragm. lib. xxxii. 
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—Philip acted wisely in employing his victory ayd his prisoners 
to precuge her recognition of his headship. Lis political game 
was well played, no as always; but to the praise of generosity 
bestowed by Polybius, he has little claim. 

Besides the recognition of Philip as chief of Greece, the Athe- 
niaus, on the motion of Demadés, passed various hono- porary 
rary and complimentary votes in his favour; of what sree 
precise nature we do not know.’ Immediate relief from Pr 
dauger, with the restoration of 9000 captive citizens, were suffi- 
cient to render the peace popular at the first moment ; moreover, 
the Athenians, as if conscious of failing resolution and strength, 
were now cutering upon that carcer af flattery to powerful kings, 
which we shall hereafter find them pushing to diseraceful extrava~ 
gance. It was probably during the prevalence of this sentiment, 
which did not Jong continue, that the youthful Alexander of 
Macedon, accompanied by Antipater, paid a visit to Athens? 

Meanwhile the respect enjoyed by Demosthenés among his 
countrymen was noway lessened.” Though his political impo 
opponents thought the scason favourable for bringing pion 


Drought 
many impeachments against. him, none of them proved SEIPERS 


mosthenés at, 


successful, And when the time came for electing a Athes: the 
public orator to deliver the funeral discourse at the obse- samy hm. 
quies celebrated for the slain at Chaeroneia—he was invested with 
that solemn duty, not only in preference to Aéschinés, who was 
put up in competition, but also to Demddés the recent mover of 
the peace.* He was farther honoured with strong marks of esteem 
and sympathy from the surviving relatives of these gallant citi- 
zens. Moreover it appears that Demosthenés was continued in 
an important financial post as one of the joint managers of the 
Theorie Fund, and as member of a Board for purchasing corn ; 
he was also shortly afterwards appointed superintendent of the 
walls and defences of the city. The orator Hyperides, the poli- 
tical coadjutor of Demosthenés, was impeached by Aristogciton 
under the Graphé Paranomon, for his illegal and unconstitutional 
decree (proposed under the immediate terror of the defeat at 
Charoneia), to grant manumission to the slaves, citizenship to 
metics, and restoration of citizenship to those who had been dis- 
franchised by judicial sentence. ‘The occurrence of peace had 


1 Demadés, Fragm. p. 179. ἔγραψα | Clemens Alex. Admonit. ad Gent. p. 36 
καὶ Φιλίππῳ τιμὰς, οὐκ ἀρνοῦμαι, &e. , 1}. τὸν Μακεδόνα Φίλιππον ἐν Κυνοσάρ- 
Compare Arrian, Exp, Alox. i. 2, ὅ--- καὶ | yer νομοθετοῦντες προσκυνεῖν, &c, 
πλείονα ἔτι τῶν Φιλίππῳ δοθέντων ᾿Αλε- |? Justin, ix. 4. 
ξάνδρῳ ἐς τιμὴν ξυγχωρῆσαι, &e., and’ ὃ Demosth. De Οογοπᾶ, p. 310-320. 
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removed all necessity for acting upon this decree ; ; nevertheless 
an impeachment was eutered ‘and brought against itg mover. 
Jlyperidés, unable to deny its illegality, plac his defence on the 
true and obvious ground—*'The Macedonianlarms (he said) dark- 
ened my vision, It was not I who moved the decree; it was the 
hattle ef Charoncia.”' The substantive defence was admitted by 
the Dikastery ; while the bold oratorical turn attracted notice from 
rhetorical critics. ᾿ . 

IIaving thus subjugated and garrisoned Thebes—having recon- 
ne.3zeaer, stituted the anti- Theban cities in Bwotia—having con- 
Expediion Strained Atheng to submission and dependent allianee— 
παν and having established a garrison in Ambrakia, at the 
Venues same time mastering Akarnania, and banishing the 
Aaconi Jeading Akarnanians “who were opposed to him—Philip 
next proceeded to carry his arms inio Peloponnesus. 116 found 
little positive resistance anywhere, except in the territory of Sparta. 
The Corinthians, Argcians, Messenians, Eleians, and many Area- 
dians, all submitted to his domfion ; some even courted his alli- 
ance, from fear and antipathy against Sparta, Philip invaded 
Laconia with an army too powerful for the Spartans to resist in 
the field. He laid waste the country, and took some detached 
posts; but he did not take, nor do we know that he even attacked, 
Sparta itself! The Spartans could not resist; yet would they 
neither submit, uor ask for peace. It appears that Philip eut 
down their territory ard narrowed their boundaries on all the 
three sides; towards Argos, Messéué, and Megalopolis? We 
have no precise account of the details of bis proceedings; but it 
is clear that he did just what scemed to him good, and that the 
governments of all the Peloponnesian cities came into the hands 
of his partisans. Sparta was the only city which stood out against 
him ; maintainingsher ancient freedom and dignity, under cireum- 
stances of fecbleness and humiliation, with more unshaken reso- 
lution than Athens. 

Philip next proceeded to convene a congress of Grecian cities at 
nc.337, — Corimth. He here announced himself as resolved on an 
wun expedition against the Persian king, for the purpose both 
haunt, of liberating the Asiatic Greeks, and avenging the inva- 


chosen chief gion of Greece by Xerxes. The gencral vote of the con- 


azmst gress nominated him leader of the united Grecks for this 
1 Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p. 849. vil. 27, 8. From Diodorus xvii. 3, we 


2 Polybius, ix, 28, 33. xvii, 14; Ta- βοδ how much this adhesion to Philip 
citus, Annal. iv. 45; Strabo, viii. p. was obtained under the pressure of ne- 
301; Pausanias, ii, 20, 1. vill. 7, 4. cessity. 
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purpose, and decreed a Grecian force to join him, to be formed 
of contingents furnished by the various cities. The total of 
the foree promised) is stated only by Justin, who gives it at 
200,000 foot, and 15,000 horsé; an army which Greece certainly 
could not have furnished, and which we can hardly believe to have 
been even promised.’ The Spartans stood aloof from the congress, 
continuing to refuse all recognition of the headship of Philip. 
The Athenians attended and concurred in the vote ; which was in 
fact the next step to carry out the peace made by Demadés. They 
were required to furnish a well-equipped flect to serve under Philip ; 
and they were at the same time divested, of their dignity of chiefs 
of a maritime confederacy, the islands being curolled as maritime 
dependencies of Philip, instead of continuing to send deputies to a 
synod meeting at Athens.” It appears that Samos was still re- 
coguised as belonging to them*—or at least such portion of the 
island as was occupied by the numerous Atheniay kleruchs or 
outsettlers, first established in the island after the conquest by 
Timotheus in 365 Be, and afterwards reinforced. For several 
years afterwards, the naval foree in the dockyards of Athens still 
coutinued large and powerful ; but her maritime ascendency hence- 
forward disappears. 

The Athenians, deeply mogtified by such humiliation, were re- 


minded by Phokion that it was a necessary result of the Mortitiea- 
* . ton to. 
peace which they had accepted on the motion of De- anieman 
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mad@s, and that jt was now too late to ‘murmur. We 
camot wonder at their feclings. Together with the other 
free cities of Gréece, they were curolled as contributory 
appendages of the king of Macedon; a revolution, to 
them more galling than to the rest, since they passed at 
ouce, not merely from simple autonomy, but from a condi- 
tion of supeyior dignity, juto the common dependence. Athens had 
only to sanction the scheme dictated by Philip and to furnish her 
quota towards the execution. Moreover, this scheme—the inva- 
sion of Persia—had ceased to be an object of genuine aspiration 
throughout the Grecian world. The Great King, no longer im- 
spiring terror to Greece collectively, might now be regarded as 


} Tustin, ix, 5. 

ἢ Plutarch, Phokion, ο. 16; Pausa- 
Nias, i. 25, ἡ, Τὸ γὰρ ἀτύχημα τὸ ἐν 
Χαιρωνείᾳ ἅπασι τοῖς “Ἑλλησιν ἦρξε κα 
κοῦ, καὶ οὐχ ἥκιστα δούλους ἐποίησε τοὺς 
ὑπεριδόντας, καὶ ὅσοι μετὰ Μακεδόνων 
ἐτάχθησαν. Tas μὲν δὴ πολλὰς Φίλιππυς 
τῶν πόλεων εἶλεν. ᾿Αθηνᾷῴοις δὲ λόγῳ 


συνθέμενος, ἔργῳ σφᾶς μάλιστα ἐκάκωσε, 
νήσους τε ἀφελόμενος καὶ τῆς εἰς τὰ 
ναντικὰ παύσας ἀρχῆς. 

ἃ Dioflor, xviiiw56, Σάμον δὲ δίδομεν 
᾿Αθηναίοις, ἐπειδὴ καὶ Φίλιππος ἔδωκεν ὁ 
πατήρ. Compare Plutarch, Alexand. ο, 
28, 
4 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. 
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likely to lend, protection against Macedonian oppression. ‘To 
emancipate the Asiatic Grecks from Persian dominion «vould be 
in itself an enterprise grateful to Grecian ffling, thongh all such 
wishes must have been graduall} dying out since the peace of 
Antalkidas, But emancipation, accomplished by Philip, would be 
only a transfer of the Asiatic Greeks from Persian dominion to 
his. The synod of Corinth served no purpose except to harness 
the Grecks to his car, for,a distant enterprise ludrattve to his 
suldiers and suited to his insatiable ambition. 4 

It was in 337 9.c. that this Persian expedition was concerted 
noasr, and resolved. During that year preparations were made ἢ 
Preparations Of sufficient maguitude to exhaust the finances of Philip;? 
tie eta who was at the same time engaged in military operations, 
otter “and fought a severe battle against the Illyrian king 
Pleurias? Τὴ the spring of 836 B.c., a portion of the Macedonian 
army under Parmenio and Attalus, was sent across to Asia to 
commence military operatious ; Philip himself intending speedily 
to follow? 

Such however was not the fate reserved for him. Not long 
Phiip re. before, he had taken the resolution of repudiating, on the 
Vivepe allegation of infidelity, his wife Olympias ; who is said to 
ee have become repugnant ¢o him, from the furious and 
Reem, savage impulses of her character. He had suecessively 
omens marricd several wives, the last of whom was Kleopatra, 
Ren niece of the Macedonian Attalus. It was at her instance 
court, that he is said to have mupudiated Olympias 5 3; who retired 
to her brother Alexander of Epirus. This step provoked violent 
dissensions among the partisans of the two queens, and even 
between Philip ebds η θοῇ Alexander, who expressed a strong 
resentment at the rep sudiation of his mother. Amidst the intoxi- 
cation of the marriage banquet, Attalus proposed oa “toast and 
prayer, that there might speedily appear a legitimate son, from 
Philip and Kleopatra, to snecced to the Macedonian throne. 
Upon which Alexander exclaimed in wrath—* Do you then pro- 
claim me asa bastard ?”—at the same time hurling a goblet at him. 
Incensed at this proceeding, Philip started up, drew his sword, and 
made furiously at his son ; but fell to the ground from passion and 
intoxication. ‘This accident alone preserved the life of Alexander ; 
who retortel—“Here δ. ἃ man, preparing to cross from Europe 


1 Arrian, vii. Oe ‘ + Athenwus, xiii. p. 557; Justin, ix. 
2 Diodor. xvi, 93. 7, 
ἃ Justin, ix. ὃ; Diodor, xvi. 91, 
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into Asia—who yet cannot step surely from one couch to another.”! 
After this violent quarrel the father and son separated. Alexander 
conductef his mother into Epirus, and then went himself to the 
Mlyriau king. Somé months afterwards, at the instance of the 
Corinthian Demaratus, Philip sent for him back, and became re- 
conciled to him; but another cause of displeasure soon arose, 
because Alexander had opencd a negotiation for marriage with 
the daughtergof the satrap of Karia. Rejecting such an alliance 
as unworthy, Philip sharply reproved:his son, aud banished from 
Macetlonia several courtiers whom he suspected as intimate with 
,Alexander ;2 while the friends of Attalus stood ligh in favour. 
Such were the afimosities distracting ‘the court and family of 
Philip. A sou had*just been born to him from his new ne. ass. 
wife Kleopatra." Tis expedition against Persia, resulved. Great τος 


τι} ὩΣ 


and*prepared during the preceding year, had been actus Meresnia~ 
. Οὐ ΠΣ 


ally commenced ; Parmenio and Attalus having been te bath of 


sent across to Asia with the first division, to be followed Trip by 
presently by himself with the remaining army. But μὲ τ the 
Philip foresaw that during his abseuce danger might arise imate 
from the furions Olympias, bitterly exaxperated by the pete 
recent eveuts, and instigating her brother Alexander ΠΝ 
king of Epirus, with whom she was now residmy. Philip indeed 
held a Macedonian garrison in Ambrahia,’ the chief Grecian city 
on the Epirotie border; and he had also contributed much to 
establish Alexander as prince. But he new deemed it essential to 
couciliate him still farther, by a special tie of alliance ; giving to 
him in marriage Kleopatra, bis daughter by Olympias.? Vor this 
marriage, celebrated at Algw in Macedonia in August 936 3c, 
Philip provided festivals of the utmost cost aud spleudour, com- 


’ Plutarch, Alexand. ον 9; Justin, ix, two years or more before that event, 


7; Diodor, xvi, 91-95. ‘and that there may have been a daughter 
5 Platareh, Alexand. ον 19; Arrian, ἡ born before the son. Certainly Justin 
iti. 6, 5. ‘distinguishes the two, stating thgt the 


* Pausanias (vill. 7, 5) mentions a son} daughter was killed by order of Olym- 
born to Philip by Kleopatra; Diodorus ; pias, and the son by that of Alexander 
(xvii. 2) also notices a son, Justin in | Ux, 75 xi. 2). 
one place (ix. 7) mentions a daughter, ! | Arrian (hi, 6, 5) sees to mean 
and in another place (xi. 2) a son | A/opatrw the wate of Vhilip~-though he 
named Caranus, Satyrus (ap. Athe- | speaks of Eurydike, 
neum, xiii. p, 557) states thata daughter | 4 Diodor, xvii. J. ᾿ 
named Kurépé was born tu hun by | 5 Plus Kleopatra—danghter of Philip, 
Kleopatia, Ι sister of Alexander the Great, and 

It appears that the son was born only i bearing thd same name as Philip's last 
ashort time before the last festival aud) wife—was thus nicce of the Kpirotic 
the assossination of Philip, But I in- | Alexander, her lushand. Alliances of 
cline to think that the marriage with | that degree of kimdred were then neither 
Kleopatra may well have taken place disreputable nor unfrequent, 
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memorating at the same time the recent birth of his son by Kleo- 
patra! Banqucts, munificent presents, gymnastic and musical 
matches, tragic exhibitjons,? among which Nqoptolemus the actor 
performed in the tragedy of Kinyras, &c. with every species of 
attraction kuown to the age—were accumulated, in order to re- 
concile the dissentient parties in Macedonia, and to render the 
effect imposing on the minds of the Grecks ; who, from every city, 
sent deputies for congratulation. Statues of the twelve great gods, 
admirably executed, were curried in solemn procession into the 
theatre ; immediately after them, the statue of Philip himself as a 
thirteenth gods " 

Anidst this festive multitude, however, there were not wanting 
discontented partisans of Olympias and Alexander, to both of whom 
the young queen with her new-born child threatened a formidable 
rmemvs. “iValry. There was also a malcontent yet more danger- 
outrage > Qus—Pausanias, one of the royal body-guards, a noble 


flicted upon 


Ium--his youth born in the district called Orestis in Upper Mace- 


resentincnt 


agent Goma 5 who, from causes of offence peculiar to himself, 
lip, ¢n- 


conmged nourished a deadly hatred against Philip. The provoca- 
by the par- 


oe tion which he had received is one which we can neither 
and Ales — conveniently trauscribe, nor indeed accurately make out, 
me amidst diserepancics of statement. It was Attalus, the 
uncle of the new queen Kleopatra, who had given the provocation, 
by inflicting upon Pausanias an outrage of the most brutal and 
revolting character. Eten for so monstrous an act, no regular 
justice could be had in Macedonia against a powerful man. 
Pausanias complained to Philip in person. According to one 
account, Philip put aside the complaint with cvasions, and even 
treated it with ridicule; according to another account, he expressed 
his displeasure at the act, and tried to console Pausanias by pecu- 
ulary presents. But he granted neither redress nor satisfaction to 
the sentiment of an outraged man.’ Accordingly Pausanias de- 
termified to take revenge for himself. Iustead of revenging him- 
self on Attalus—who indeed was out of his reach, being at the 
head of the Macedonian troops in Asia—his wrath fixed upon 
Philip himself, by whom the demand for redress had been refused. 
It appears that this turn of sentiment, diverting the appetite for 


1 Diodor. xvii. 2. ᾿ | 4 Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 10. Ἡ Φιλίπ- 

2 Josephus, Antiq. xix. 1, 13; Sue-| mov (ἐπίθεσιδ) ὑπὸ Παυσανίου, διὰ τὸ 
tonius, Caligula, 6. 57, See Mr. Clin- | ἐᾶσαι ὑβρισθῆναι αὐτὸν ὑπὸ τῶν περὶ 
ton’s Appendix (4) on the Kings of; "Ἄτταλον, &c. Justin, ix. 6; Diodor. 
Macedonia, Fast, Hellen, p. 230, note. | xvi, 93, 

3 Diodor. xvi, 92. 
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revenge away from the real criminal, was not wholly spontaneous 
on the part of Pausanias, but was artfully instiguted by various 
party conspirators who wished to destroy Philip. The enemies of 
Attalus and queen Kleopatra (who herself is said to have trefted 
Pausanias with insult')—being of course also partisans of Olympias 
and Alexander—were well disposed to make use of the maddened 
Pausanias as an instrument, and to direct his exasperation against 
the king, {16 had poured forth his complaints both to Olyr mpias 
and to Alexander ; the former is said to have worked him up 
vehemently against her late husband—and even the latter repeated 
to hin ay verse out of Euripidés, wherein the fierce Medea, de- 
serted by her husband Jason who had mirried the’ daughter of the 
Corinthian king Kreon, vows to include im her revenge the king 
himself, together with her husband and his new wife.” That the 
vindictive Olympias would positively spur on Pausanias to assas- 
sinate Philip, is highly probable. Respecting Alexander, though 
he also was accused, there is no sufficient evidence to warrant NM 
similar assertion ; but that some amoug his partisans—imen eager 
to consult his feelings and to ensure his succession—lent their 
eucouragements, appears tolerably well established. A Greek 
sophist named Hernmokratés is also said to have eontributed to the 
deed, though scemingly without intention, by his conversation ; and 
the Persian king (an improbable report) by his gold ; 
Unconscious of the plot, Philip was about to enter the theatre, 
already crowded with spectators. As he approached the κου, 
door, clothed in a white robe, he felt so exalted with im- Asem 


tion of 


pressions of his own dignity, and so confident in the [hte by 
admiring sympathy of the surrounding multitude, that he whos stan 
fo} i} by the 


advanced both unarmed and unprotected, directing his guns 

guards to hold back. At this moment Pausaniag, standimg near 
with a Gallic sword concealed under his garment, rushed upon 
hun, thrust the weapon through his body, and killed him, Having 
accomplished his purpose, the assassin immediately ran off, and 
tried to reagh the gates, where he had previously caused horses to 
be stationed. Being strong aud active, he might have succeeded 
in effecting his escape—like most of the assassins of Jason of 
Phere‘ under circumstances very similar—had not his foot stum- 
bled amidst some vine-stocks. The guards and friends of Philip 
were at first paralysed with ἀοίδηϊ ἰπηοι and consternation, At 
length however some hastened to assist the dying king; while 


1 Plutarch, Alex. c, 10. 8. Arvian, Exp. Alex. ii. 14, 10, 
* Plutarch, Alex. ὁ, 10, 4 Xenoph. Hellen, vi. 4, 32, 
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others rushed in pursuit of Pausanias. Leonnatus and Perdikkas 
overtook him and slew him immediately." 

Tn what way, or to what extent, the accomplices of Pausanias 
Accomplices lent him aid, we are not permitted to’ know. It is possible 
ofPansamns. “that they may have posted themselves artfully so as to 
obstruct pursuit, and favour his chance of escape; which would 
appear extremely small, after a deed of such unmeasured audacity. 
Three only of the reputed accomplices are known to us by name— 
three brothers from the Lynhestian district of Upper Macedonia— 
Alexander, Heromenés, and Arrhihans, sons of Aéropus ;* but it 
scems that there were others besides. The Lynkestian Alexander 
—whose father-in-law Antipater was one of the most cdnspicuous 
and confidential officers in the service of Philip—belonged to a 
good family in Macedonia, perhaps even descendants from the 
ancient family of the princes of Lynkestis.* It was he who, im- 
mediately after Pausanias had assassinated Philip, hastened to 
salute the prince Alexander as king, helped him to put on his 
armour, aud marched as one of his guards to take possession of 
the regal palace.’ 

This “prima vox”® was not simply an oimen or presage to 
Atecindet Alexander of empire to come, but essentially serviceable 
ne Great is 


dectared to him as a real determining cause or condition, The suc- 


king first : ; : ar : 
youre given cession to the Macedonian throne was often disturbed by 
econ: feud or bloodshed among the members of the regal 


TSHR family 5 and under the mee circumstances of Philip's 


τρεῖς Yeigu, such disturbance was peculiarly probable. 110 


Satan bad been on bad terms with Alexander, and on still 


Kleopatra, me oy , Td "hy ΟΡ ΜΕΝ 
Kleopatra, worse terms with Olympias. While banishing persons 


ee attached to Alexander, he had Jent his car to Attalus 
death, with the partisans of the new queen Kleopatra. 1184 
these latter got the first start after the assassination, they would 
have organised an opposition to Alexander πὶ favour of the infaut 
prince ; which opposition might have had some chances of success, 
since they had been in favour with the deceased king, and were 


1 Diodor. xvi. 94; Justin, ix. 7; Plu- | ritur tempus locusque, quodque in re 


tarch, Alex. 6. 10. | tuli difficillimum est, prima vox; dum 
2 Atria, Exp. Alex. i, 25, 1, ;animo spes, timor, ratio, casus obser= 
δ Justin, mii. 14; Quintus Curtius, ; vantur 3 egressum eubicnlo Vespasia- 
vii. 1, 5, with the note of Mitzel. ; num, pauci inilites solito adsistentes 


4 ya i 25, 2; Justin, xi, 2.) ordine, /mperuturem salutavere. Tum 
“Soli Alexandro Lyncistarum fratri | cateri accurrere, Ciesarem, et Augustin, 
pepercit, servans in eo auspicium digni- ; et onmia principatus vocabula eumn- 
tatis sue; nain regem eum primus salu- lare; mens a mctu ad fortunam trana- 
taverat.” "jerat.” 

5. Tacitus, Hist. ii, 806, “ Dum quie- 
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therefore in possession of many important posts. But the deed of 
Pausaniasetook them unprepared, and for the moment. paralysed 
them; while, before they could recover or take concert, one of the 
accomplices of the assassin ran to put Alexander im motion without 
delay. A decisive initiatory movement from him and bis friends, 
at this critical juncture, determined waverers and forestalled 
opposition. We need not wonder therefore that Alexander, when 
king, testified extraordinary gratitude, and estecth fof his Lyn- 
kestian namesake ; not simply exempting him from the ‘punishment 
of death inflicted on the other accomplices, but also promoting him 
to great- honours and important military commands, Neither 
Alexander and Olympias on the one side, nor Attalns and Kleo- 
patra on the other, were personally safe, except by acquiring the 
succession, It was one of the earliest proceedings of Alexander 
fo send over a special officer to Asia, for the purpose of bringing 
home Attalus prisoner, or of putting him to death; the last of 
which was done, seemingly through the codperation of Parmenio 
(who was in joint command with Attalus) and his son Philotas.! 
The unfortunate Kleopatra and her child were both put to death 
shortly afterwards.? Other persons also were slain, of whom 1 shall 
speak farther in describing the reign of Alexander. 

We could have wished to learn from some person actually 
present, the immediate effect produced upon the great ΠΕΡΌΝΗ 
miscellaneous crowd in the theatre, when, the sudden manifestea 
murder of Philip first became known. Among the al tne data 
Greeks present, there were doubtless many who wel- ΤῊΝ 
comed it with silent satisfaction, as seeming to reopen for them the 
door of freedom. One person alone dared to manifest satisfaction ; 
and that one was Olympias.’ ει ἃ 

Thus perished the destroyer of freedom and independence in the 


} Quintus Curtius, vii. 1, 3; Dio- ! states that the cruel treatment of 
dorus, xvii. 2, 5. Compare Justin, xi. | Kleopatra was inflicted by order of 


a Olympias during the absence of Alex- 
᾿ 2. Justin. ix, 7s#xi. 2, Pausanias, viii, | ander, and that he was much displeased 
7,5; Plutarch, Alex. c. 10. at it. The main fact, that Kleopatra 


According to Pansanias, Olympias | and her infant child were despatched by 
caused Kleopatra and her infant boy to | violence, seems not open to reasonable 
perish by a horrible death; being | doubt; though we cannot verify the. 
roasted or baked on a brazen vessel | details. A 
surrounded by fire, According to Justin, | After the solemn funeral of Philip, 
Olympias first slew the danghter of Olympias toak down and burned the 
Kleopatra on her mother's bosom, and body of Pausanias (which had been 
then caused Kleopatra herself to be crucified), providing for him a sepul- 
hanged; while Alexander put to death ‘chral monument and an annual cere- 
Caranus, the infant son of Kleopatra. | mony of commemoration, Justin, ix. 
Plutarch says nothing about this; but 7. 
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Hellenic world, at the age of forty-six or forty-seven, after a 
Character ot reign of twenty-three years.' Our information pbout him 
Philp. is signally defective. Neither his tneans, nor his plans, 
nor the difficulties which he overcame, nor his interior goverment, 
are known to us with exactness or upon coutemporary historical 
authority. But the great results of his reign, and the main lines 
of his character, stand out incoutestably. At his accession, the 
Macedonia kingdom was a narrow territory round Pella, excluded 
partially, by independent and powerful Grecian cities, even from 
the neighbouring sca-coast. At his death, Macedonian ascendency 
was established from the, coasts of the Propoptis to those of the 
Tonian Sea,,and the Ambrakian, Messcuian, aud Saronic Gulls. 
Within these boundaries, all the cities recognised the supremacy 
of Philip; except only Sparta, and mountaineers like the Mtolians 
and others, defended by a rugged home. Good fortime had waited 
on Philip’s steps, with a few rare interruptions? but it was good 
fortune crowning the efforts of a rare talent, political and military. 
Indeed the restless ambition, the indefatigable personal activity 
and endurance, and the adventurous courage, of Philip, were such 
as, in a king, suffice almost of themselves to guarantee suecess, 
even with abilities much inferior to his. That among the causes 
of Philip’s conquests, one was coyruption, employed abundantly 
to foment discord and purchase partisans among neighbours and 
cnemies—that with wining and agreeable manners, he combiued 
recklessness in false promises, deceit and extortion even towards 
allies, and unscrupulous perjury when it suited his purpose—this 
we find affirmed, and there is no reason for disbelieving it Such 
dissolving forces smoothed the way for au eflicient and admirable 
army, organized, and usnally commanded, by himself. Its organiza- 
tion adopted and enlarged the best processes of scicutifie warfare 
employed by Epaminondas and Iphikratés’ Begun as well as 


1 Justin (ix. 3) calls Philip 47 years! Justin, ix. 8, Pausanias, vii, 7, 95 
of ago; Pausanias (viii. 7, 4) speaks of , vii, 10, 14; viii. 7,4. Diodor, xvi. 54. 
him as 46. See Mr. Clinton's Fast.) The language of Pansanias about 
Hellen. Appen. 4. p. 227. | Philip, after doing justice to his great 

3. Theopompus, Fragm. 265. ap. Athe- | conquests and exploits, is very stroug 


ne, iii, p. 77, καὶ εὐτυχῆσαι πάντα Φί- --ὕς γε καὶ ὅρκους θεῶν κατεπάτησεν 
irrovy, Compare Demosth. Olynth. ii, | del, καὶ σπονδὰς ἐπὶ πάντι ἐψέυσατο, 
od | πίστιν τε ἠτίμασε μάλιστα ἀνθρώπων, 


3 Theopomp. Fragm. 249; Theopom-; &¢, By sueh conduct, according to 
pus ap. Polybium, viii, 11, ἀδικώ- ; Pausanias, Philip brought the divine 
τατον δὲ καὶ κακοπραγμονέστατον περὶ wrath both upon himself and upon his 
ras τῶν φίλων Kal συμμάχων κατα- race, which became extinct with the 
σκευὰς, πλείστας δὲ πόλεις ἐξηνδραποδισ- next generation. 
μένον καὶ πεπραξικοπηκότα μετὰ δόλου] 4 A striking passage occurs, too long 
καὶ Blas, &e. | to cite, in the third Philippic of Demo- 
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completed by Philip, and bequeathed as an engine ready-made for 
the contests of Alexander, it constitutes an epoch in military 
history." But the more we extol the genius of Philip as a con- 
queror, formed for successful eneroachinent and agerandisement 
at the expense of all his neighbours—the less can we find room 
for that mildness and moderation which some authors discover in 
his character. If, on some occasions of his life, such attributes 
may fairly be recognised; we have to set against them the destruc- 
tion of the thirty-two Greck cities in Chalkidiké and the wholesale 
transportation of relitetant and miscrable families from one inha- 
hitancy to another.e . 

Besides his skill as a general and politician, Philip was no mean 
proficient in the Grecian accomplishments of rhetoric and letters. 
The testimony of A’schinés as to his effective powers of speaking, 
though requiring some allowance, is not to be rejected. Isokratés 
addresses him as a friend of letters and philosophy ; a reputation 
which his choice of Aristotle as instructor of his son Alexander, 
tends to bear out. Yet in Philip, as in the two Dionysii of Syra- 
cuse and other despots, these tastes were not found inconsistent 
cither with the er!mes of ambition, or the licenses of inordinate 
appetite. The contemporary historian Theopompus, a warm ad- 
mirer of Philip’s genius, stigifatises not only the perfidy of his 
public dealings, but also the drunkenness, gambling, and excesses 
of all kinds in which he indulged—cucouraging the like in those 
around him. His Macedonian and Grecian body-guard, 800 in 
number, was a troop in which no decent man could live ; distin- 
guished indeed for military bravery and aptitude, but sated with 
plunder, and stained with such shameless treachery, sanguinary 
vapacity, and unbridled lust, as befitted only Centaurs and Leestry- 
gons.' The number of Philip’s mistresses and wives was almost 


sthends (p. 123-124) attesting the mar- 
vellous stride made by Plal'p in the art 
and means of effective warfare, 
Theopomp. Fragm. 249. ᾿Απλῶς δ᾽ 

εἰπεῖν ἡγοῦμαι τοιαῦτα θήρια 
γεγονέναι, καὶ τοιοῦτον τρόπον τοὺς 
φίλους καὶ τοὺς ἑταίρους Φιλίππου πρυσ- 
ἀγορευθέντας, οἵους οὔτε τοὺς Κενταύρ- 
ous τοὺς τὸ Πήλιον κατασχόντας, οὔτε 
τοὺς Λαιστρυγόνας τοὺς Λεοντῖνον πέδιον 
οἰκήσαντας, οὔτ᾽ ἄλλους οὐδ᾽ ὁποίους. 

Compare Athenw. iv, p, 186, 107; vi. 
pe bt, 261. Demosthen. Olynth. ii. p. 
as, 


Polybius (viii. 11) censures Theopom- 
pus for self-contradiction, in ascribin, 


| to Philip both mnprincipled means and 
| iutemperate habits, and yet extolling 
| his ability and cnergy as a king, But 
T see no contradiction between the two. 
The love of enjoyment was not suffered 
to stand in the way of Vhilip’s military 
and political schemes, either in himsclf 
or his officers. The master-passion over- 
powered all appetites; but when that 
passion did not require effort, intem- 
perance was? the habitual relaxation, 
Polybius neither produces any sufficient 
fucts, nor cites any contemporary au- 
thority, to refute Theopompus. 

It is to be observed that the state- 
ments of Theopompus, respecting both 

»o 


ν ὦ 
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on an Oriental scale ;' and the dissensions thus introduced into his 
court through his offspring by different mothers, were frayght with 
mischicvous consequences. 

In appreciating the genius of Philip, we have to appreciate also 
the parties to whom he stood opposed. 1115 good fortune was uo- 
where more conspicuous than in the fact, that he fell upon those 
days of disunion and backwardness in Greece (indicated in the last 
sentence of Xenophon’s Hellenica) when there was neither leading 
city prepared to keep watch, nor leading general to take com- 
mand, nor citizen-soldiers willing and ready tp endure the hard- 
ships of steady service., Philip combated yo opponents like 
Epaminondas, or Agesilaus, or Iphikratés. How different might 
have been his carcer, had Epaminondas survived the victory of 
Mantineia, gained only two years before Philip’s accession! To 
oppose Philip, there needed a man like limself, competent not 
only to advise and project, but to command in person, to stimulate 
the zeal of citizen-soldiers, and to set the example of braving 
danger and fatigue. Unfortunately for Greece, no such Jeader 
stood forward. Ti counsel and “speech Demosthenés sufficed for 
the emergency. ‘Twice before the battle of Chacroneia—at Byzan- 
tium and at Thebes—did he signally frustrate Philip’s combina- 
tions. But he was not formed to take the lead in action, nor was 
there any one near him to supply the defect. In the field, Philip 
encountered only that ‘ public inefficiency,” at Athens and else- 
where in Greeee, of which even /Exchinés complains; and to this 
decay of Seon energy, not less than to his own distinguished 
attributes, the unparalleled success of his reign was owing, We 
shall find, during the reign of his son Alexander, the like genius 
and vigour exhibited on a still larger scale, and adlabviig still 
more wonderful results; while the once stirring politics of Greece, 
after one feeble effort, sink yet lower, into Ἢ nullity of ἃ subject 
province. 
the public and private conduct ofThilip, ; Bxchinés chooses to ascribe this 
are as disparaging as anything in Demo- | public inefficiency — which many ad- 
athente. {mitted and deplored, though few  ex- 

 Satyrus ap. Athene. xiii, p. 557. cept Demosthenés persevered in con- 
Ὁ δὲ Φίλιππος ἀεὶ κατὰ πόλεμον ἐγάμει, tending against it—to the fact that 
&e. men of scandalous private lives (like 

2 AMschinés cont. Timarchum, p . 26, Timarchus) were permitted, against the 


εἶτα τί θαυμάζομεν τὴν κοινὴν dpa) law, to move decrees in the pubhe 
Elav, τοιούτων ῥητόρων ἐπὶ τὰς τοῦ | assembly. Compare Alschinés, Fals. 


δήμου γνώμας ἐπιγραφυμένων :" Teg, p. 37. 
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CHAPTER XCI 


FIRST PERIOD OF THE REIGN OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT — 
SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF THEBES, 


My last precedings chapter ended with the assassination of Philip 
of Macedon, and the accession of his son Alexander the Great, 
then twenty years of age. 

It demonstrates the altered complexion of Grecian history, that 
we are now obliged to seek for marking events in the state of 
suecession to the Macedonian crown, or in the ordinances Qive.it, 
of Macedonian kings. In fact, the Hellenic world has iySake 
ceased to be autonomous, In Sicily, indeed, the free δὴ τ ian 
and constitutional march, revived by Timoleon, is. still "4 
destined to continue’ for a few years Tonger; but all the Grecian 
cities south of Mount Olympus have descended into dependents 
of Macedonia. Such dependenee, established as a fact by the battle 
of Charonela and by the subsequent victorious march of Philip 
over Peloponuesus, was acknowledged in form by the vote of the 
Grecian synod at Corinth. While even the Athenians had been 
compelled to concur in submission, Sparta alone, braving all con- 
sequences, continued inflexible in her refusal. The adherence of 
Thebes was not trusted to the word of the Thebans, but ensured 
by the Macedonian garrison established in her citadel, called the 
Kadmeia. Each Ilellenic city, small and great—maritime, in- 
land, and insular-—(with the single exception of Sparta), was thus 
enrolled as a separate unit in the list of subject-allies attached to 
the imperial headship of Philip. 

Under these circumstancese the history of conquered Greece 
loses its separate course, and becomes merged in that of unwiting 


nN bjecti Γ 
conquering Macedonia. Nevertheless, thors are parti- theorecee 


cular reasons which constrain the historian of Greece to itence οὗ 


carry on the two together for a few years longer. First, ade 
conquered Greece exercised a powerful attion on her & 

conqueror— Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit.” The Mace- 
donians, though speaking a language of their own, had neither 


language fie: communicating ΕἸ piers nor literature, nor phi- 
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losophy, except Grecian and derived from Greeks, Philip, while 
causing himself to be chosen chief of Hellas, was himse|f not only 
partially hellenised, but an eager candidate for Hellenic admira- 
tion. He demanded the headship under the declared pretence of 
satisfying the old antipathy against Persia. Next, the conquests 
of Alexander, though essentially Macedonian, operated indirectly 
as the initiatory step of a series of events, diffusing Hellenic lan- 
guage (with some tinge of Lcllenic literature) over a large breadth 
of Asia—opening that territory to the better observation, in some 
degree even to the superintendence, of intelligent Greeks—and 
thus producing consequences important in many ways to the his- 

tory of mankind, Lastly, the generation of free Greeks upon 
whom the battle of Cheroncia fell, were not disposed to lie quict 
if any opportunity occurred for shaking off their Macedonian 
wasters. In the succeeding chapters will be recorded the unavail- 
ing efforts made for this purpose, in which Demosthenes and most 
.of the other leaders perished, 

Alexander (born in July 356 nc), like his father Philip, was 
basis of Wot a Greck, but a Macedonian and Epirot, partially im- 
disant's ued with Grecian sentient and intelligence. It is true 
not Tlie. that his ancestors, some centuries before, had beeu emi- 
grauts from Argos; but the kings of Macedonia had long lost all 
trace of any such peculiarity as might originally have distinguished 
them from their subjects. The basis of Philip's character was 
Macedonian, not Greck : it was the self-will of a barbarian prince, 
not the engeniwm civile, or sense of reciprocal obligation and right 
in society with others, which marked more or less even the most 
powerful members of a Grecian gity, whether oligarchical or demo- 
cratical. If this was true of Philip, it was still more true of Alex- 
ander, who inherited the violent temperament and headstrong will 
of his furious Epirotie mother Olympias. 

A kinsman of Olympias, uamed Leonidas, and an Akarnanian 
Poyhoot Hamed Lysimachus, are mentioned as the chief tutors to 
ane ede: whom Alexander’s childhood was entrusted.!. Of course 
Alexander. the Iliad of Homer was among the first thitigs which he 
learnt as a boy. ‘Throughout most of his life, he retained a strong 
interest in this poem, a copy of which, said to have been corrected 
by Aristotle, he carried with him in his military campaigns. We 
are not told, nor is it probable, that he felt any similar attachment 
for the less warlike Odyssey. Even asa child, he learnt to identify 
himself in sympathy with Achillés,—his ancestor by the mother’s 


1 Plutarch, Alexand. ¢. 5, 6, 
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side, according to the Aakid pedigree. The tutor Lysimachns 
won his fieart by calling himself Pheenix—Alexander, Achillés— 
and Philip, by the name of Pelcus. Of Alexander’s boyish poctical 
recitations, one ancedote remains, both curious and of unquestion- 
able anthenticity. He was ten years old when the Athenian lega- 
tion, including both Afschinés and Demosthenés, came to Pella to 
treat about peace. While Philip entertained them at table, in his 
usual agyecable aud coitvivial manner, the boy Alexander recited 
for their amusement certain passages of poetry which he had learnt ; 
and delivered, in Hepes with another boy, a dialogue out of one 
of the Grecian dramas.! : 

At the age of thirteen, Alexander was * placed under the instruc- 
tion of Aristotle, whom Philip expressly invited for the γι recives 
purpose, and whose father Nikomaelus had been both pte 
friend and physician of Philip’s father Amyntas. What ®" 
course of study Alesauder was made to go through, we unfortu- 
nately caamot state. 116 enjoyed the teaching of Aristotle for at 
least three years, and we are told that he ἀονοϊοά himself to it 
with ardour, contracting a strong attachment to his preceptor. 
His powers of addressing an aiidieice though not so well attested 
as those of his father, were a always found sufficient for his purpose : 
moreover, he retained, even in the midst of lis fatiguing Asiatic 
campaigns, an interest in Greck literature and poetry. 

At what precise moment, during the lifetime of his father, Alex- 
ander first took part. in active service, ψδ do not know. pany poti- 


as a . : tical acu 
Tt is said that once, when quite a youth, he received ἀμ ρίαν 


: : ai Ὁ Alex: 
some Persian envoys during the absence of his father 3 tng nis 
and that he surprised them by the maturity of his de- ΤῊΣ 


meanour, as well as by the political bearing and perti- BN ais. 
nevee of his questions.” Though only sixteen years of 

eye, in OU Bo. he was left at Ἴρὴὶς as regent while Philip was 
engaged in the sieges of Byzantium and Perinthus, He put down 
a revolt of the neighbouring Thracian tribe called Mardi, took one 
of their towns, and founded it anew under the title of Mesandiias Ε 
the carliest town which bore that name, afterwards applied to 
various other towns planted.by him and by his successors. In the 
march of Philip into Greece (885 3.C.), Alexander took part, com- 
manded one of the wings at the battle of Chwroncia, and is said to 
have first gained the advantage on his sidesover the Theban sacred 
band. 


' Aischinés cont. Timarch. p. 167. Alexander was the companion of his 
2 Plutarch, Alex. 5. father during part of tho war in Thrace 


3 Plutarch, Alex, 9, Justin says that (ix. 1). 
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Yet notwithstanding such marks of confidence and codperation, 
other incidents occurred producing bitter animosity between the 
father and the son. By his wife Olympias, Philip had as offspring 
Alexander and Kleopatra: by a Thessalian mistress named Phi- 
linna, he had a son named Aridwus (afterwards called Philp 
Arideus): he had also daughters named Kynna (or Kynané) and 
Thessaloniké. Olympias, a woman of sanguinary and implacable 
disposition, had rendered herself so odioys to him that he repudi- 
ated her, and married a new wife named Kleopatra. f have re- 
counted in my ninetieth chapter the indignation felt by Alexander 
at this proceeding, and the violent altercation which occurred 
during the conviviality ‘of the marriage banquet; where Philip 
actually snatched his sword, threatened his son’s life, and was only 
prevented from executing the threat by falling down through in- 
toxication. After this quarrel, Alexander retired from Macedonia, 
conducting his mother to her brother Alexander king of Epirus. 
Α βοὴ was born to Philip by Kleopatra. Wer brother or uncle 
Attalus acquired high favour. Her kinsmen and partisans ‘genc- 
rally were also promoted, while Ptolemy, Nearchus, and other 
persons attached to Alexander, were banished.’ A 

The prospects of Alexander were thus full of uncertainty and 


imoertainty peril, up to the very day of Philip’s assassination. The 


f Ales- - . . 
tnderspose Sttccession to the Macedorlian crown, though transmitted 
tion dung, 


in the same family, was by no means assured as to indi- 
vidual members ; moreover, in the regal house of Mace- 
donia® (as among the kings called Diadochi, who acquired domi- 


the last year 
ot Philip. 


1 Plutarch, Alex. 10, Arrian, iii. 6, δρου διαδόχων καὶ πρεσβύτατον, ὅτι μὴ 


8, 

2 See the third chapter of Plutarch’s 
life of Demetrins VPoliorkétés; which 
presents a vivid description of the 
feelings prevalent between members of 
regal families in those ages. Demetrius, 
coming home from the chase with his 
hunting javelins in his hand, goes up 
to his father Autigonus, salutes him, 
and sits down by his side without dis- 
amning. This is extolled as an unpa- 
ralleled proof of the confidence and 
affection subsisting between the father 
and the son. In the families of all the 
other Diadochi (says Plutarch) mur- 
ders of sons, mothers, and wives, were 
frequent — murders of brothers were 
even common, assumed to dhe precau- 
tions necessary for security. Οὕτως 
ἄρα πάντη δυσκωνοίνητον ἡ ἀρχὴ καὶ 
μεστὸν ἀπιστίας καὶ δυσνοίας, ὥστε 

. ἀγάλλεσθαι τὸν μέγιστον τῶν ᾿Αλεξάν- 


φοβεῖται τὸν υἱὸν, ἀλλὰ προσίεται τὴν 
λόγχην ἔχοντα τοῦ σώματος πλήσιον. 
Οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ μόνος, ὡς εἰπεῖν, 6 
οἶκος οὗτος ἐπὶ πλείστας διαδοχὰς 
τῶν τοιούτων κακῶν ἐκαθάρευσε, μᾶλλον 
δὲ εἷς μόνος τῶν ἀπ’ ᾿Αντιγόνου 
Φίλιππος ἀνεῖλεν υἱόν. Αἱ δὲ ἄλλαι 
σχεδὸν ἁπᾶσαι διαδοχαὶ πολ- 
λῶν μὲν ἔχουσι παίδων, πολλῶν δὲ μη- 
τέρων φόνους καὶ γυναικῶν" τὸ μὲν γὰρ 
ἀδελφοὺς ἀναιρεῖν, ὥσπερ οἱ γεωμέτραι 
τὰ αἰτήματα λαμβάνουσιν, οὕτω σὺν ε- 
χωρεῖτο κοινόν τι νομιζόμενον 
αἴτημα καὶ βασιλικὸν ὑπὲρ ἀσφα- 
| λείας. 

Compare Tacitus, Histor. v. 8, about 
|, the family feuds of the kings of Judia; 
and Xenoph. Hieron, 11, 8. 
| In noticing the Autigonid family as a 
1 favourable exception, we must cunfine 
| our ussertion to the first century of that 
| family. The bloudy tragedy of Perseus 
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nion after the death of Alexander the Great), violent feuds and 
standing mistrust between father, eons, and brethren, were ordi- 
nary phenomena, to which the family of the Antigonids formed an 
honourable exception. Between Alexander and Olympias on the 
ove side, and Kleopatra with her son and Attalus on the other, a 
murderous contest was sure to arise. Kleopatra was at this time 
in the ascendent; Olympias was violent and mischievous; and 
Philip was ouly forty-seven years of age. ence the future 
threatened nothing but aggravated Missension and difficulties for 
Alexander. Moreover his strong will and imperious temper, emi- 
nently suitable for supreme command, disqualified him from playing 
a subordinate part even to his own father. The prudence of Philip, 
when about to depart on his Asiatic expedition, induced him to 
attempt to heal these family dissensions by giving his daughter 
Kleopatra in marriage to her uncle Alexander of Epirus, brother 
of Olympias. It was during the splendid marriage festival, then 
celebrated at ἤσαν, that he was assassinated —Olympias, Kleo- 
patra, and Alexander, being all present, while Attalus was in Asia, 
commanding the Macedonian division sent forward in advance, 
jointly with Parmenio, [Πα Philip escaped this catastrophe, he 
would doubtless have carried on the war in Asia Minor with quite 
as much energy and skill as it,was afterwards prosecuted by Alex- 
ander: though we may doubt whether the father would have 
stretched out to those ulterior undertakings which, gigantic and 
far-reaching as they were, fell short of tle insatiable ambition of 
the son. But successful as Philip mignt have been in Asia, he 
would hardly have escaped gloomy family fouls; with Alexander 
as amutinous son, under the instigations of Olympias,—and with 
Kleopatra on the other side, feeling that her own safety depended 
upon the removal of regal or quasi-regal competitors. 

From such formidable perils, visible in the distance, if not imme- 
diately impending, the sword of Pausanias guaranteed Impression 
both Alexander and the Macedonian kingdom. But at ue” 
the moment when the blow was struck, and when the 3". 
Lynkestian Alexander, one of those privy to it, ran to ἢ"ην 
forestall resistance and place the crown on the head of Alexander 
the Great'—no one knew what to expect from the young prince 
thus suddenly exalted at the age of twenty years. The sudden 
death of Philip in the fulifess of glory and, ambitious hopes, must 


aud Demetrius shortly preceded the 1 Arrian, i, 25, 2; Justin, xi. 2. Soe 
ruin of the empire, preceding chapter, p. 240, 4 
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have produced, the strongegt impression, first upon the festive 
crowd assembled,—next throughout Macedonia,—lastly, npon the 
foreigners whom he had reduced to dependence, from the Danube 
to the borders of Peonia. All these dependencies were held only 
by the fear of Macedonian force. It remained to be proved 
whether the youthful son of Philip was capable of putting down 
opposition and upholding the powerfal organisation created by his 
father. Moreover Perdikkas, the elder brother and predecessor of 
Philip, had left a son uamdd Amyntas, now at. least twenty-four 
years of age, to whom many looked as the proper successor.! 

But Alexander, presenf, and proclaimed at once by his friends, 
showed himsclf, both in word and deed, perfectly com- 
petent to the emergency. Tle mustered, caressed, and 
wimg. — conciliated, the divisions of the Maccdonian army and 
an the chief officers. His addresses were judicious and encr- 
getic, engaging that the dignity of the kingdom should be main- 
tained unimpaired? and that even the Asiatic projects already 
proclaimed should be prosecuted with as much vigour as if Philip 
still lived. 

It was one of the first measures of Alexander to celebrate with 
Accoupties Mnt@uificent solomnities the funeral uf his deceased father. 
ΚΗ While the preparations for, it were going on, he instituted 

; researches to find out and punish the accomplices of Pau- 
nesta dy Salias. Of these indeed, the most illustrious person men- 
hmvabe. tioned to us—Olympias—was not. only protected by her 
position from punishmeut, but retained great asecndeney over her 
son to the end of lis life. Three other persons are mentioned by 
name as accomplices,—brothers and persons of good family from 
the district of Upper Macedonia called Lynkéstis — Alexander, 
Ueromenés, and Arrhabeus, sons of Aéropus. The two latter 
were put to death, but the first of the three was spared, and even 
promoted to important charges as a reward for his useful forward- 
hess in instantly saluting Alexander king. Others also, we know 
not how many, were executed ; and Alexander seems to have ima- 
gined that there still remained some undetected! The Persian 


Accession 


Amynta 


1 Arrian, De Rebus post Alexan- | Alexander gon of Aéropus was son-in- 
drum, Fragm. ap. Photium, cod. 92. law of Antipater. The case of this 
p. 220; Plutarch, De Fortanf Alex. | Alesander—and of Olympias—afforded 


Maem n 297 mia BL ἤποιλδι ἂν & la auntain hate $a than wha ontd (Pan. 
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5. Avrian, i, 90, 2; Curtius, vii 1, 6. xvii. 51; Justin, xi. 11. 
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king boasted in public letters,’ with how much truth we cannot say, 
that he too had been among the instigators of Pauganias. 

Among the persons slain about this time by Alexander, we may 
number his first cousin and brother-in-law Amyntas—son of Per- 
dikkas (the elder bgother of the deceased Philip): Amyntas was a 
boy when his father Perdikkas died. Though having a preferable 
claim to the succession, according to usage, he had been put aside 
by his ugele Philip, on the ground of his age and of thé strenuous 
efforts required ou commencing a uew reign. Philip had however 
given in marriage to this Amyntas his daughter (by an Illyrian 
mother) Isymna. Nevertheless, Alexander now put him to death,? 
on accusation of conspiracy : under what precise circumstances docs 
not appear—but probably Amyntas (who besides being the son of 
Philip’s elder brother, was at least twenty-four years of age, while 
Alexander was only twenty) conceived himself as having a better 
right to the succession, aud was so conceived by many others... The 
infant son of Kleopatra by Philip is said to have been killed by 
Alexander, as a rival in the succession; Nleopatra herself was 
afterwards put to death by Olymipias during his absence, and to 
his regret, Attalus, also, uucle of Kleopatra and joint commander 
of the Macedonian army in Asia, was assassinated under the pri- 
vate orders of Alexander, hy Hekataus and Philotas.? Another 
Amyntas, son of Antiochus (there seem to have been several Mace- 
donians named Amyntas), fled for safety into Asia :* probably 
others, who felt themselves to be objects of suspicion, did the like— 
since by the Maccdonian custom, not mercly a person convicted 
of high treason, but all his Kindred along with him, were put to 
death.’ 


' Arrian, ii. 14, 10. 

5 Curtins, vi 9, 17. vi. 10, 24. Arrian 
nicotioned this Aimyntas son of Per- 
kkas (aa well as the fact of his having 
been put to death by Alexander before 
the Asiatic expedition), in the lost 
work τὰ μετὰ 'AAcavdpov—see Photius, 
cod, 92, p. 250. But Arrian, in his 
account of Alexandei’s expedition, dves 
nob mention the fact; which shows that 
his silence is not to be assumed as a 
conclusive reason for discrediting alle- 
gations ‘of others, 

Compare Polyanus, viii. 60; and Dlu- 
tarch, Fort. Alex, Magn. p. 327° 

Tt was during his expedition into 
Thrace and Ilyria, about eight months 
alter his accession, that Alexander pro- 
mised to give his sister Kynna in mar- 


riage to Langarns prince of the Agri: 
(Avrian, Exp. Al. Moi. 5,7). Langaras 
dicd of sickness soon after; so that this 
marriage never took place, But when 
the promise was made, Kynna must 
have been a widow. Her husband 
Amyntas must therefore have been put 
to death during the first mouths of 
Alexander's reign, 

3 See Chap. XC; Diod, xvil. 2; Cur- 
tins, vii. 1, 6; Justin, ix, 7. xi, 2. adi. 
6; Plutarch, Alexand. 10; Pausanias, 
vil, 7, ὁ. 

1 Arrian, i, £7, 10; Plutarch, Alex. 
30; Curtins, ili. 28, 18, 

5. Gurtins, vii 42, 20. Compare with 
this custom, a passage in the Ajax of 
Sophoklés, v. 725, 
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By unequivocal manifestations of energy and address, and by 
sentiment, espatching rivals or dangerous maleontents, Alexander 
sviiedeath thus specdily fortified his position on the throne at home. 
fut But from the foreign dependents of Macedonia —Grecks, 


al beno- "Thracians, and Illyrians—the like eacknowledgment was 


melnation not so easily obtained. Most of them were disposed to 


to resist 


Maeslonia throw off the yoke; yet none dared to take the initiative 
wet, “οἵ moving, and the suddenness: of Philip’s death found 
them altogether ypprepared for combination. By that event. the 
Grecks were discharged from all engagement, since the vote of the 
confederacy had elected him personally as lmperator. They were 
now at liberty, in so far as there was any liberty at all in the pro- 
ceeding, to elect any one clse, or to abstain from re-électing at all, 
and even to let the confederacy expire. Now it was only under 
constraint and intimidation, as was well known both in Greece and 
in Macedonia, that they had conferred this diguity even on Philip, 
who had earned it by splendid exploits, and had proved himself 
the ablest captain and politician of the age. ‘They were by no 
mee inclined to transfer it to a youth like Alexander, until he 

had shown hinself capable of bringing the like coercion to bear, 
and extorting the same submission. ‘Phe wish to break loose from 
Macedonia, widely spread throughout the Grecian cities, found 
open expression from Demostheués and others in the assembly at. 
Athens. That orator (if we are to believe his rival A’schmés), 
having received private* intelligence of the assassination of Philip, 
through certain spies of Charidemus, before it was publicly known 
to others, pretended to have had it revealed to him in a dream by 
the gods. Appearmg in the assembly with his gayest attire, he 
congratulated his countrymen on the death of their greatest enemy, 
ad: pronounced high encomiums on the brave tyrannicide of Pau- 
sanias, which he would probably compare to that of [armodius and 
Aristogeitou.! [le depreciated the abilitics of Alexander, calling 
him Margités (the name of a silly character in one of the Homeric 
poems), and imtimating that he would be too much distracted with 
embarrassments and ceremonial duties at home, to have leisure for 
a foreign march.’ Such, according to A‘schinés, was the language 
of Demosthenés on the first news of Philip’s death. We.cannot 
doubt that the public of Athens, as well as Demosthends, felt great 
joy at an event which scemed to open to them fresh chances of 


1 Axchincs adv. Ktesiphont. c. 29. ἢ Jachinés adv, Ktesiph. p. 
p. 469. c. 78, p. 63; Plutarch, De- ὅυ, 
τοῦ}, 22, 
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froedom, and that the motion for a sacrifice of thanksciving,! in 
spite of Rhokion’s opposition, was readily adopted. But though 
the mauifestation of sentiment at Athens was thus anti-Macedonian, 
exhibiting aversion to the renewal of that obedience which had been 
recently promised to Philip, Demosthenés did not go so far as to 
declare any positive hostility? He tried to open communication 
with the Persians in Asia Minor, aud also, if we may believe Dio- 
dorus, with the Macedonian commander in Asia Minor, Attalus. 
But neither of the two missions was shecessful., Attalus seut his 
letter to Alexander ; while the Persian king,* probably relieved: by 
the death of Philip from tumediate fear of the Macedonian power, 
despatched a peremptory refusal to Athens, intimating that he 
would furnish no more mouey.! 

Not merely in Athens, but in other Grecian states also, the death 
of Philip excited aspirations for freedom, The Laceda- |... 44 
monians, who, though unsupported, had stood out ine Cen. 


* 
Pasi ontent 


flexibly against any obedience to him, were now on the μι dreee- 


watch for new allies ; while the Arcadians, Argeians, and (i μμ 


Kleians, manifested sentiments adverse to Macedonia. ™"" , 


The Ambrakiots expelled the garrison placed by Philip in their 
city; the atolians passed a vote to assist in restoring those Akar- 
naman exiles whom he had banished’ On the other land, the 
Thessalians manifested uushaken adherence to Macedonia. But 
the Macedonian garrison at Thebes, aud the macedouising Thebais 
who now governed that city,’ were prebabl¢ the main obstacles to 
aby combined manifestation in favour of Hellenic autouomy. 
Apprised of these impulses prevalent, throughout the Grecian 
world, Alexander felt the necessity of checking them by a demon- 
stration immediate, as well as intimidating. The energy and 


Ὁ Plutarch, Phokion, 16, ‘when Darius was publicly boasting of 

* We gather this from Adschinés adv. having procured the deed, and before 
Ktesiph, p. Sol. e, δὼ; jhe bad yet learnt to fear Alexander, 

$ Diodorus (xvii. 5) mentions this Compare Diodor, xvii. 7. 
communication of Demosthenés to At- | > Pnodor. xvii, 3. 


talus ; which, however, T caunot bat 5 Diodorus (xvii, 5) says that the 
think improbable. i eee Charide- ; Thebans passed a yole to expel the 
us was the organ of the commmunica- | Macedonian garrison in the Kadmeia, 
tions, | But [have little hesitation in rejecting 
‘This letter from Darius is distinetly | this statement. We may be sure that 
alluded to, and even a sentence cited | the presence of the Macedonian garrison 
from it, by Alschinés adv. Ktesiph. p. | Was connected with the predominance 
833, O34. ον 88. We know that Darius! in the city of a party favourable to 
Wrote in very different language not Macedonia. “In the ensuiug year, when 
long afterwards, near the time when the resistance really ocewned, this was 
Alexander crossed into Asia (Arvian, ti, | done by the anti-Macedonian party, who 
UW, 11). The first letter must have | then got back from exile, 
heen sent shortly after Philip's death, . 
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rapidity of his proceedings speedily overawed all those who had 
ΠΥ speculated on his youth, or had adopted thé epithets 
(cco) applied to him by Demosthenés. Having surmounted, 


March of . . ’ ᾿ 
Atvsande δι ἃ shorter time than was supposed possible, the diffi- 


ee culties of his newly-acquired position at home, he marched 
vf Attenss into Greece at the head of a formidable army, scemingly 
about two months after the death of Philip. We was favourably 
received by the Thessalians, who passed a vote constituting 
Alexander head of Greece in place of his father Philip ; which 
vote was specdily confirmed by the Amphiktyonie assembly, con- 
voked at Thermopylae. Alexander next advanred to Thebes, and 
from thence over the isthmus of Coriuth into Peloponnesus. The 
details of his march we do not know ; but his great force, probably 
not inferior to that which had careaiered αὖ Cheroneia, spread 
terror everywhere, silencing all except his partisans. Nowhere 
was the alarm greater ‘lia at. Athens. The Athenians, recollect- 
ing both the speeches of their orators and the votes of their 
assembly,—offensive at least, if not hostile, to the Macedonians— 
trenteled lest the march of Alexander should be directed against 
their city, and accordingly made preparation for standing a siege. 
All citizens were enjoined to bring in their families and properties 
from the country, insomuch that the space within the walls was 
full both of fugitives and of cattle! At the same time, the 
assembly adopted, on the motion of Demadés, a resolution of 
apology and full submission to Alexander: they not ouly recognized 
him as chief of Greece, but conferred upon him divine honours, 
in terms even more emphatic than those bestowed on Philip. 
The mover, with other legates, carried the resolution to Alexander, 
whom they found at Thebes, aud who accepted their submission. 
A yougg speaker named Pytheas is said to have opposed the vote 
in the Athen‘an assembly Whether Demosthenés did the like— 
or whether, under the feeling of d'sappointed anticipations and 
overwhelming Macedonian fores, he condemned himself to silence, 
—we cannot say. That he did not go with Demadés on the 
mission to Alexander, scems a matter of coursé though he is said 
to have been appointed by public vote to do so, and to have 
declined the duty. 116 accompanied the legation as far as Mount 
Kitheron, on the frontier, and then returned to Athens. We 
read with astonishment that A‘schinés and his other enemics 


1 Demadis Fragment. ὑπὲρ τῆς δωὦς 3 Plutarch, Reipub. Ger, Precept. p. 
δεκαετίας, p. 180, 804. 
2 AvrifhPi. 1, 4. + Mechinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 564. ¢. 
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denounced this step as a cowardly descition. No envoy could be 
so odious to Alexander, or so likely to provoke refusal for the 
proposition which he carried, as Demosthenés. To employ him 
in such a mission would have been absurd ; except for the purpose 
probably intended by his enemies, that he might be cither detained 
by the conqueror as au expiatory victim,' or sent back as a par- 
goned and humiliated prisoner. 

After displaying his force in various portions of Pelopomiesus, 
Alexander returmed to Coriuth, where he couvened depu- τὸ 


a Ph τὴν . ΜΕ . . (Audunn). 
ties from the Grecian cities generally. The list of thoxe gisanaer 


cities which obeyogl the summons is not, before us, but pee" 


Trporator 


probably it included nearly all the cities of Central gt, 


Greece. We know only that the Lacedamonians con the ramen 


tinued to stand aloof, refusing all concurrence. Alexander Conh— 
4 Ἐν 


ΩΝ 


asked from the assembled deputies the same appoint λοΐυλα οἱ 


concurrence 


ment which the vieturious Philip had required and by spam @ 
obtained two years before—the hegemony or headship of the 
Grecks collectively for the purpose of prosecuting war agalust 
Persia” To the request of a prince at the head of an irresiatible 
army, one answer ouly was admissible. “He was uominated Impe- 
rator with full powers, by laid and sea, Overawed by the presence 
and sentiment of Maccdonian, force, all acquiesced in this vote 
except the Lacedaemonians. 

The coavention sanctioned by Alexander was probably the 
same as that settled by and with bis fath@r Philip. Its canines 
grand and significant feature was, that it recognised trate 
Hellas as a confederacy under the Macedonian prince ONE 
as imperator, president, or exccutive head and arm, Tp το τυ cue 
crowned him with a legal sanction as keeper of the peace within 


5, Deinarchus cont. Demosth. p. 57; | τὴν ἡγεμονίαν τῆς ἐπὶ τοὺς Πέρσας στρα- 
Thodor. xvi. 4; Plutarch, Demosth. c. | τείας, ἥντινα Φιλίππῳ ἤδη ἔδυσαν" καὶ 
25 (Plutarch confounds the proceedings | alrjoavta λαβεῖν mapa πάντων, πλὴν 
of this year with those of the succeeding Λακεδαιμονίων, &e. 
sear), Demadés, in the fragment of; Arriin speaks as if this reynest had 
his oration remaining to us, makes no) been addressed only to the Creeks 
allusion to thus proceeding of Demo- 1 widhin Ueloponnesus; moreover he men- 
sthonés, tions no assembly at Covimth, which 
This decree, naming Demosthends | is noticed (though with some confu- 
aniong the envoys, is hkely enough to 1 sion) by Diodorus, Justin, and Plu- 
have been passed chiefly by the votes of | tarch. Cities gut of Peloponnesns, as 
his enemies. It was always open to an! well as within if, must have been in- 
Atheman citizen to accept or decline | cluded ; unless we suppose that the 
such an appointment, resvlution sof the Aimphiktyonic as- 
. Several years afterwards, Demadés | sembly, which had been previously 
hinself was put to death by Antipater, | passed, was held to comprehend all the 
to whom he had been sent as cnvoy ; extra-l’eloponuesian cities, which seems 
from Athens (Diodor, xvni. 48). | not probable, 


sees Ν τ 
* Arrin, i 1, 2.0 αἰτεῖν map’ αὐτῶν. 
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Greece, and cqnqueror abroad in the name of Greece. Of its 
other conditions, some are made kwewn to us by subsequent com- 
plaints ; such conditions as, bemg equitable and tutelary towards 
the members gencrally, the Macedonian chief found it inconvenient 
to observe, and speedily began to violate. Each Tellenic city was 
pronounced, by the first article of the convention, to be free and 
autonomous, In each, the existing political constitution was το τα 
cognised as it stood; all other cities were forbidden to‘interfere 
with it, or to second any attack by its hostile exiles! No new 
despot was to be established ;,no dispossessed despot was to be 
restored? Each city beceme bound to discouree in every other, 
as far as possible, all illegal violence—such as political executions, 
confiscation, spoliation, re-division of land or abolition of debts, 
factious manumission of slaves, Ke." To each was guaranteed 
freedom of navigation ; maritime capture was prohibited, on pain 
ef enmity from all! Each was forbidden to send armed vessels 
into the harbour of any other, or to build vessels or engage sca- 
men there By each, an oath was taken to observe these con- 
ditions, to declare war against all who violated them, aud to keep 
them inscribed on a commemorative column, Provision seems to 
have been made for admitting any additional city® on its sub- 
sequent application, though it might not have been a party to the 
original contract. Moreover, it appears that a standing military 
force, under Macedonian orders, was provided to enforce observance 
of the convention ; and ‘that the synod of deputies was contem- 
plated as likely to meet periodically.’ 


1 Demosthenés (or Pseudo-Demosthe- 
nés), Orat, xvii, De Foedere Alexan- 
drino, p. 213, 514. ἐπιτάττει ἣ συν- 
θήκη εὐθὺς ἐν ἀρχῇ, ἐλευθέρους εἶναι καὶ 
αὐτονόμους τοὺς “EAAnvas -- Ἐστὶ γὰρ 
γεγραμμένον, ἐάν τινες τὰς πολιτείας τὰς 
παρ᾽ ἑκάστοις οὔσας, bre τοὺς ὕρκους 
τοὺς περὶ τῆς εἰρήνης ὥμνυσαν, καταλύ- 
σωσι, πολεμίους εἶναι πᾶσι τοῖς τῆς εἰρή- 
vas μετέχουσιν... 

2 Demosthen. Orat. de Fadere Alex. 
p. 213, 

3 Demosth. ib. p, 215. 

4 Demosth. ib. p. 917. ἐστὶ γὰρ δή- 
mov ἐν ταῖς συνθήκαις, Shy θάλατταν 
πλεῖν τοὺς μετέχοντας τῆς εἰρήνης, καὶ 
μηδένα κωλύειν αὐτοὺς μηδὲ, κατάγειν 
πλοῖον μηδενὸς τούτων' ἐὰν δέ τις παρὰ 
ταῦτα ποιῇ, πολέμιον εἶναι πᾶσι τοῖς τῆς 
εἰρήνης μετέχουσιν. .. .. 

> Demosth. ib. p. 218, 219.  Boh- 
necke, in his instructive comments on 


this convention (Forschungen auf dem 
Gebiete der Attischen Redner, p. 623), 
has treated the prohibition here men 
tioned as if it were one specially bind- 
ing the Macedonians not to sail with 
armed ships into the Peirwus. This 
undoubtedly is the particular case on 
which the orator insists; but 1 con- 
ceive it to have been onlyva parti- 
cular case under a general probibitory 
rule. 

§ Arrian, ii. 1, 7; ii. 2, 4. Demosth, 
de Ford. Alex. p. 213, Tenedos, Mity- 
léné, Antissa, and Eresns, can hardly 
have been members of the convention 
when first sworn, 

7 Demosth, Orat, de Fad, Alex. p. 
21, ἐστὶ γὰρ ἐν ταῖς συνθήκαις ἐπιμε- 
λεῖσθαι τοὺς συνεδρεύοντας: καὶ 
τοὺς ἐπὶ τῇ κοινῇ φυλακῇ τε- 
ταγμένους, ὅπως ἐν ταῖς κοινωνούσαις 
πόλεσι μὴ γίγνωνται θάνατοι μηδὲ φυγαὶ 
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Such was the convention, in so far as we know its'terms, agreed 
to by the Grecian deputies at gorinth with Alexander ; ne 6 
but with Alexander at the head of an irresistible army. eee 
Ile proclaimed it as the “public statute of the Greeks,”' ὧν 


cl 
constituting a paramount obligation, of which he was 


mide 


indi “ον . convention 
the enforcer, binding on all, and authorising him to —desrad- 
τ Ξ tion of the 


treat all transgressors as rebels. It was sct forth as Teal, 
connterpar$ of, and substitute for, the convention of  staes 
Antalkidas, which we shall presently “see the officers of Darius 
trying to revive agaiust him—the headship of Persia againct that 
of Macedonia. Such is the melancholy degradation of the Grecian 
world, that its cities have no alternative except to choose between 
these two foreign potentates—or to invite the help of Darius, the 
most distant and least dangerous, whose headship could hardly be 
more than nominal, against a neighbour sure to be domincering 
and compressive, and likely enough to be tyrannical. Of the once 
powerful Hellenic chiefs aud competitors—Sparta, Athens, Thebes 
—under each of whom the Grecian world had been upheld as an 
independent and self-determining aggregate, admitting the free 
play of native sentiment and character under circumstances more 
or loss advautageous—the two last are now coufounded as common 
units (one even held under garrjson) among the subject allies of 
Alexander ; while Sparta prescrves only the dignity of an isolated 
independence, 

It appears that during the nine month’ which succecded the 
swearing of the convention, Alexander and his officcsg 
(after his return to Macedouia) were active, both by 
armed foree aud by mission of envoys, in procuring new 
adhesions and in remodelling the governments of various 
cities suitably to their own views. Complaints of such 
aguressions were raised in the public assembly of Athens, 
the ouly place in Greece where any liberty of discussion 
still survived. An oration, pronounced by Demosthenés, 


0118}, 
Enerowch= 
nents and 
tyranny of 
the Mace 
donan, 
oftivers in 
farecco~ 
complaints 
of the 
orators at 
Athens, 


any 
Pan) 


\ 2 ~ ee 
παρὰ τοὺς κειμένους ταῖς πόλεσι νόμους | (in August or September B.c.), and 
Οἱ δὲ τοσοῦτον δέουσι τούτων - proceeding to besicge the Macedonian 


; nf 
τι κωλύειν, ὥστε καὶ συγκατασκευάζου- | 


σιν, &e, (p, 216). 
The persons desimnated by of δὲ, and 


denounced thronghont this oration μος ; 


nerally, are, Alexander or the Macedo- 
nian officers and soldiers. 

A passage in Deinaechus cont. De- 
mosth. p. 14, leads to the supposition, 


that a standing Macedonian force was | 


hept at Corinth, occupying the Isthmus. 
The Thebans declared against Macedonia 


VOL. VIII. 


garrison in the Kadinei, sent envoys to 
‘ entreat aid from the Arcadians, “ These 
envoys (sa Demarchns) got with 
| difficulty by sea to the Aveadians ”— ot 
| κατὰ θάλασσαν μόλις ἀφίκοντο πρὸς 
j ἐκείνους. Whynce should this dificulty 
τ απο, except from a Macedonian occu- 
| pation of Corinth? 

Anrian, i. 16, 10. παρὰ τὰ κοινῇ 
| δόξαντα τοῖς Ἕλλησιν. After the death 
of Darius, Alexander pronounced that 


5 
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Hyperidés, or one of the contemporary anti-Macedonian politicians 
(about the spring or early sumer of 335 x.c.),) imparts to us 
some idea both of the Macedonian interventions steadily going on, 
and of the unavailing remonstrances raised against them by in- 
dividual Athenian citizens. At the time of this oration, such 
remonstrances had already been often repeated. They were 
always met by the macedonizing Athenians with peremptory 
declarations that the couvention must be observed. Rut in reply, 
the remonstrants urged, tliat it was unfair to call upon Athens for 
strict observance of the convention, while the Macedonians and 
their partisans in the various cities were perpetually violating it 
for their own profit. Alexander and his officers (affirms this 
orator) had never once laid down their arms since the convention 
was scttled. They had been perpetually tampering with the 
governments of the various cities, to promote their own partisans 
to power? In Messéné, Sikyon, and Pelléné, they had subverted 
the popular constitutions, banished many citizens, aud established 
friends 6f their own as despots. ‘The Macedonian force, destined 
as a public guarantec to enforce the observance of the convention, 
had been employed only to overrule its best conditions, and to 
arm the hands ‘of factious parti-ans.? Thus Alexander, in his 
capacity of Imperator, disregardipg all the restraints of the con- 
veution, acted as chief despot for the maintenance of subordinate 
despots in the separate cities! Even at Athens, this imperial 


1 


| schungen, p. 429) in thinking that it 
must have been delivered a few montis 
after the convention with Alexander, 


the reeiangpereonnnics who had been 
serving with that prince, were highly 
criminal for having contravened the 


general vote of the Greeks (παρὰ τὰ 
δόγματα τὰ Ἑλλήνων), except such as 
had taken service before that vote was 
passed, and except the Sinopeans, whom 
Alexander considered as subjects of 
Persia and not partakers τοῦ κοινοῦ τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων (Arman, iin, 23, 105 iii, 24, 8, 


ay 


1 This is the oration περὶ τῶν πρὸς 
᾿Αλέξανδρον συνθηκῶν already more than 
once alluded to above, Though stand- 
ing among the Demostheuic works, it 
is supposed by Libanius as well as by 
most todern critics nut to be the pro- 
duction of Demosthenés—upon internal 
grounds of style, which are certainly 
forcible. Libanius says that it bears 


before the taking of Thebes, 

2 Demosthenés for Pseudo: Demosth.), 
Orat. De Fodere Alex. p. 216. Οὕτω 
μὲν τοίνυν ῥᾳδίως τὰ ὅπλα ἐπήνεγκε ὁ 
Μακεδὼν, ὥστε οὐδὲ κατέθετο πώποτε, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι καὶ νῦν περιέρχεται Kad” door 
δύναται, Xe. 

3 Demosth. ib. p, 214, 215, 

* Demosth, (or Pseudo-Demosth.) 
Orat. De Fordere Alex. p. 212, 214, 215, 
220, where the orator speaks of Alexan- 
der as the τύραννος uf Greece. 

The orator argues (p, 213) that the 
Macedonians had recognised despotism 
as contrary to the convention, in so 
far as to expel the despots from the 
towns of Autissa and Eresus in Lesbos. 


much resemblance to the style of Hy-! But probably ghese despots were in 
peridés. At any rate, there seems no | correspoudeuce with the Persians ou 
reason to doubt that it is a genuine | the opposite mainland, or with Mem- 
oration of one of the contemporary 
orators, I agree with Bohnecke (For- 
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authority had rescinded sentences of the Dikastery, and compelled 

the adoption of measures contragy to the laws and constitution.’ 
At sca, the wrongful aggressions of Alexander or his officers 


had been not Jess manifest than on Jand. The convention, 


Violations 
guaranteeing to all cities the right of free navigation, “hie con 
whine " a0 ΛΗ rage ; sea by 
distinctly forbade each to take or detain vessels belonging ΝΑῚ in 

ofhicers. 


to any other. Nevertheless the Macedonians had seized, 
in the HeYespont, all the merchantmen coming out with cargoes 
from the Euxine, and carried them into Tenedos, where they were 
detained, under various fraudulent pretences, in spite of remou- 
strances from the pyoprictors and cities whose supply of corn was 
tlus intercepted. Among these sufferers, Athens stood con- 
spicuous ; since consumers of imported corn, ship-owners, and 
merchants, were more numerous there than clsewhere. The 
Athenians, addressing complaints and remoustrances without effect, 
became at length su incensed, aud perhaps uncasy about their 
provisions, that they passed a decree to equip and ‘despatch 100 
triremes, appointing Menestheus (son of Iphikrates) admiral. By 
this strenuous manifestation, the Macedonians were induced to 
release the detained vessels. Lad the detention been prolonged, 
the Athenian flect would have sailed to extort redress by force ; 
so that, as Athens was more than a match for Macedon on sea, 
the maritime empire of the latter would have been overthrown, 
while even on land much encouragement would have been given 
to malcontents against it.’ Another incident lad occurred, less 
grave than this, yet still dwelt upon by the orator as gu infringe- 
meft of the convention, and as an insult to the Athenians. Though 
an express article of the convention prohibited armed ships of one 
city from entering the harbour of another, still a Macedonian tri- 
reme had been scut into Peiraus to ask permission that smaller 


1 Demosth. (or Pseudo- Demosth ) βητήτως εἶναι κυρίοις (the Athenians), 


Orat. De Fo:dere Alex. p, 215, τοὺς δ᾽ 
ἰδίους ὑμᾶς νόμους ἀναγκάζουσι λύειν, 
τοὺς μὲν κεκριμένους ἐν τυῖς δικαστηρίοις 
ἀφιέντες, ἕτερα δὲ παμπλήθη τοιαῦτα 
βιαζόμενοι παρανομεῖν. . .. 

2 Demosth. ib. p. 217, εἰς τοῦτο γὰρ 
ὑπεροψίας, ἦλθον, ὥστε εἰς Τένεδον ἅ ἅπαντα 
τὰ ἐκ τοῦ Πόντου πλοῖα “κατήγαγον, καὶ 
σκευωρούμενοι περὶ αὐτὰ οὐ πρότερον ἀφεῖ- 
σαν, πρὶν ὑμεῖς ἐψηφίσασθε τριήρεις ἕκα- 
τὸν πληροῦν καὶ καθέλκειν εὐθὺς τύτε--- 
ὃ παρ᾽ ἐλάχιστον ἐποίησεν αὐτοὺς ἄφαι- 
ρεθῆναι δικαίως τὴν κατὰ θάλασσαν ἦγγε- 
βονίαν .. 2. Ὁ. 218. Ἕως γὰρ ἂν ἐξῇ 
τῶν κατὰ θάλασσαν καὶ μόνυις ἀναμφισ- 


τοῖς ye κατὰ γὴν mpds τῇ ὑπαρχούσῃ 
δυνάμει ἐστὶ προβολὰς ἑτέρας ἰσχυροτέρας 
εὑρέσθαι, Ke. 

Wo know that Alexander caused ἃ 
squadron of ships to sail round to and 
up the Dannbe from Byzantiuin (Arrian, 
i. 3, 5), to mect hint after his march 
by Jand from the southern coast of 
Thrace, It is not improbable that the 
Athenian vegsels detuned may have 
come loaded with a supply of corn, and 
that the detention of the corn-ships 
may have been intended to facilitate 
this operation, 


Parr IT. 
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vessels might, be built there for Macedonian account. This was 
offensive to a large proportion of Athenians, not ouly as violating 
the convention, but as a manifest step towards employing the 
nautical equipments and seamen of Athens for the augmentation 
νοΐ the Macedonian navy.’ 

“Let those speakers who are perpetually admonishing us to 
observe the convention (the orator contends), prevail on 
the imperial chief to set the example of obsarving it on 
his part. I too’ impress upon you the like observance. 
To a democracy nothing is more esscutial than scrupulous 
regard to equity and justice? But,the convention itself 
enjoins all its members to make war against transgressors ; 
and pursuant to this articles you ought to make war 
against Macedon.’ Be assured that all Greeks will see that the 
war is neither directed against them nor brought on by your fault.‘ 
At this juncture, such a step for the maiutenance of your own 
freedom as well as Hellenic freedom generally, will be not less 
opportufe and advantageous than it is just.’ ‘The time is coming 
for shaking off your disgraceful submission to others, and your 
oblivion of our own past dignity.6 If you cneourage me, I am 
prepared to make a formal motion—To declare war against the 
violators of the convention, as the, convention itself directs.” 7 

A formal motion for declaring war would have brouglit upon 
the mover a prosccution under the Graphé Paranomon. Accord- 
ingly, though intimatisf clearly that he thought the actual juncture 
(what it was we do nut know) suitable, he declined to incur such 
responsibility without seciny beforchand a mauifestation of public 
sentiment sufficient to give him hopes of a favourable verdict. from 
the Dikastery. The imotion was probably not made. But a 


Language 

of the coms 
Haining 
Athenans -~ 
they imaist, 
only on strict, 
observance 
of the cone 
vention. 
Boldness of 
their lane 
guage. 


1 Demosth. (or Psendo -Demosth.) | 
Orat. De Fordere Alex. p. 219. 
2 Demosth, ib, p. 11. οἶμαι yap | 
οὐδὲν οὕτω τοῖς δημοκρατουμένοις mpe- : 
me, ὡς περὶ τὸ ἴσον καὶ τὸ δίκαιον 


ἀλλὰ καὶ χάριν ἕξουσιν ὅτι μόνοι ἐξηλέγ- 
tare τοὺς ταῦτα ποιοῦντας, ἄς. 

® Demosth. abo p. 514, νυνὶ δ᾽, ὅτ᾽ 
εἰς ταὐτὸ δίκαιον ἅμα καὶ ὁ καιρὸς καὶ τὸ 
σύμφερον συνδεδράμηκεν, ἄλλον ἄρα τινὰ 


σπουδάζειν. 

1 give here the main sense, without 
binding myself to the exact phrases. βέσθαι; 

* Demosth. ib. p. 215. καὶ γὰρ ἔτι ὁ Demosth. ib, p. 9250, εἰ ἄρα ποτὲ 
προσγέγραπται ἐν ταῖς συνθήκαις, πολέ- δεῖ παύσασθαι αἰσχρῶς ἑτέροις ἀκολου- 
puoy εἶναι, τὸν ἐκεῖνα ἅπερ ᾿Αλέξανδρος | θοῦντας. ἀλλὰ μηδ᾽ ἀναμνησθῆναι μηδεμιᾶς 
ποιοῦντα, ἁπᾶσι τοῖς τῆς εἰρήνης κοινω- φιλοτιμίας τῶν ἐξ ἀρχαιυτάτου καὶ πλεί- 
νοῦσι, καὶ τὴν χώραν αὐποῦ, καὶ στρα- crov καὶ μάλιστα πάντων ἀνθρώπων ἡμῖν 
τεύεσθαι ἐπ᾿ αὐτὸν ἅπαντας, Compare | ὑπαρχουσῶν. 

. 9 14. init. 7 Demosth. (ον Pseudo - Demasth.) 

4 Demosth. ib. p. 217. οὐδεὶς ὑμῖν Orat. Do Feedere Alex. ἐὰν οὖν κε- 
ἐγκαλέσει ποτε τῶν Ἑλλήνων ὡς ἄρα ' λεύητε, γράψω, καθάπερ αἱ συνθῆκαι κε- 
παρέβητέ τι τῶν κοινῇ ὁμολογηθέντων, | λεύουσι, πολεμεῖν τοῖς παραβεβηκόσιν. 


χρόνον ἀναμενεῖτε τῆς ἰδίας ἐλευθερίας 


if aos 
ἅμα καὶ τῆς τῶν ἄλλων 'Ελλήνων ἀντιλα- 
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speech so bold, even though not followed up by a-motion, is in 
itself significant of the state of feeling in Greece during the months 
immediately following the Alexandrine convention, ‘This harangue 
is only one among many delivered in the Athenian assembly, com- 
plaining of Macedonian supremacy as exercised under the con* 
vention, It is plain that the acts af Macedonian officers were 
such as to furnish ample ground for complaint ; and the detention 
of all the trading ships coming out ofjthe Euxine, shows us that 
even the subsistence of Athens and the islands had beeome more 
or less endangered. Though the Athenians resorted to no armed 
interference, their assembly at least afforded a theatre where public 
protest could be raised aud public sympathy manifested. 

Tt is probable too that ‘At this time Demosthenés and the other 
anti-Macedonian speakers were encouraged Dy assurances: pyeonrage- 
and subsidies from Persia. Though the death of Philip, yep, 
and the accession of an untried youth of twenty, had Jed 4! 
Darius to believe for the moment that all danger of Asiatic in- 
yasion was passed, yet his apprehensions were now revived by 
Alexander's manifested energy, and by the renewal of the Grecian 
league under his supremacy. It was apparently during the spring 
of 355 n.c., that Darius sent money Τό sustain the anti-Macedonian 
party at Athens and elsewhere. /schinés affirms, and Deimarchus 
afterwards repeats (both of them orators hostile to Demosthenes) 
—That about this time, Darius sent to Athens 300 talents whieh 
the Athenian people refused, but which Demosthenés took, re- 
serving however 70 talents out of the sum for his own private 
purse: That public inquiry was afterwards tustituted on the sub- 
ject. Yet nothing is alleged as having been made out ;? at least 
Demosthenés was neither condemned, nor even brought (as far as 
appears) to any formal trial. Out of such data we can clicit no 
specific fact. But they warrant the general conclusion, that 
Darius, or the satraps in Asia Minor, seut money to Athens in the 
spring of 335 3.c., and letters or emissarics to excite hostilities 
against Alexander. 

That Demosthenés, and probably other leading orators, received 


? Diodorus, xvii. 7. _ letters and money into Gregce, for the 

2 Mschinds adv. Ktesiph. p. 64; ‘purpose of exciting war against him, 
Deinarehus adv, Demosth, s. 11-19. p. ’ Alexander states that the Lacediemo- 
9-14, 1 1s Aschinés who states that ! niaus acceptéd the moncy, but that all 
the 300 talents were sent to the Athe- | the other Grecian cities refused it (As 
nian people, and refused by them. | rian, ii. 14, 9). There is no reagon to 

Three years later, after the battle of ‘doubt these facts; but I tind nothing 
Issus, Alexander in his letter to Darius identifying the precise point of time to 
accuses that prince of having sent both which Alexander alludes, 
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such remittances from Persia, is no evidence of that personal cor- 
Correspona- PUption which is imputed to them by thefr enemies, 
te ον, Lt is noway proved that Demosthenés applied the money 
wih tera to his own private purposes. To receive and expend it 


εἶναι ple, in trying to organize combinations for the enfranchise- 
ment of Greece, was a proceeding which he would ἄγον as not 
only legitimate, but patriotic. It was aid obtained from one 
foreign priuce to enable Hellas to throw off the worse dominion of 
another. At this moment, the political interest of Persia coin- 
cided with that of all Greeks who aspired to freedom. Darius 
had no chance of becoming master of Greece y but his own security 
prescribed to him to protect her from being wade an appendage 
of the Macedonian kingdom, and his Theaus of doing so were at 
this moment ample, bad they been efficaciously put forth. Now 
the purpose of a Greek patriot would be to preserve the integrity 
and autonomy of the Helleme world against all foreign inter- 
ference. To invoke the aid of Persia against Hellenic enemies— 
as Sparta had done both im the Peloponnesian war and at the peace 
of Autalkidas, and as Thebes and Athens had followed her example 
in doing afterwards—was an unwarrantable proceeding: but to 
invoke the same aid against the dominion of another forciguer, at 
once nearer aud more formidable, was open to no blame on the 
score either of patriotism or policy. Demosthenés had vainly 
urged his countrymen to act with cuergy against Philip, at a time 
when they might by ‘their own efforts live upbeld the existing 
gutonomy both for Athens and for Greece generally. Ie now 

seconded or invited Darius, at a time when Greece single-hauded 
had become incompetent to the struggle against: Alex ander, the 
eommon cuemy both of Grecian liberty and of the Persian empire. 
Unfortunately for Athens as well as for himself, Darius, with full 
mcans of resistance πὶ his hands, played his game against Alex- 
ander even with more stupidity and improvidence than Athens 
had played hers against Philip, 

While such were the ageressions of Macedonian officers in 
sae the exercise of their new imperial authority, throughout 
Pea Greece aud the islands—and such the growing manifesta- 
Alvaander tions of repugnance to it at Atheus—Alexander had re- 
He toes turned home to push the preparations for his Persian 
his way . ' + Zi " 
over Mount campaign.’ He did not however think it prudent to 
Hes. “transport his main force into Asia, until he had made 
his power and personal ascendency felt by the Macedonian de- 
pendencies, westward, northward, and north-eastward of Pella— 
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Milyrians, Peconians, and Thracians. Under these, general names 
were colpriscd a uumber! of distinct tribes, or nations, warlike 
and for the most part predatory. Iaving remained unconquered 
until the victories of Philip, they were not kept in subjection even 
by him without difficulty: nor were they at all likely to obey his 
youthful successor, until they had seen some sensible evidence of 
his personal energy. 

Accordingly, in the spring, Alexander put himself at the head 
of a large force, and warehed in an easterly direction from Am- 
phipolis, through the narrow Sapean pass between Philippi and 
the sea.’ Ju ten gays’ march he reachad the difficult mountain 
path over which alone lie could cross Mount Hamus (Balkan). 
Lfere he found a body ofthe free Thracians and of ermed mer- 
chauts of the country assembled to oppose his progress, posted on 
the high ground with wagyons in their front, which it was their 
purpose to roll down the steep declivity against the advancing 
rauks of the Macedonians. Alexander cluded this danger by 
ordering his soldiers either to open their ranks, so as to let the 
waggons go through freely—or where there was no room for such 
loose array, to throw themselves on the ground with their shields 
closely packed together hud slanting over their bodies ; so that 
the waggons, dashing down the stecp and coming against. the 
shiclds, were carried off the ground, and made to bound over the 
bodies of the men to the space below. All the waggons rolled 
down without killing a single man. The"Thracians, badly armed, 
were then easily dispersed by the Macedonian attack, with the loss 
of 1500 men killed, and all their women and children made ἥν. 
soners.® The captives and plunder were sent back under an escort 
to be sold at the seaports. . 

Having thus forced the mountain road, Alexander Jed his army 
over the chain of Mount Taemns, and marched against the ts victory 
rh . . ἢ : » over the 
Triballi ; a powerful Thracian tribe,—extending (as far Tribal. 
as can be determined) from the plain of Kossovo in modern Servia 


1 Strabo speaks of the Thracian ἔθνη ‘locality of that steep road whereby 
as twenty-two in number, capable of Alexander crossed the Balkan, cannot 
seuding out 200,900 fuot, and 15,000, be determined. Baron vou Moltke, in 
horse (Strabo, vii. Fragin. Vatie. 48). | lus account of the Russian campaign in 

? Strabo, vii. p.331 (Fragma. ); Arrian, | Bulgaria (188-1829), gives an enume- 
m1, 6; Appian, Bell. Civil. iv. 87, 105, ration of four roads, passable by an 
106, Appian gives (iv. 103) a good ) army, crosning this chain from north to 
general description of the almost im- south (see chap. i. of that work). But 
passable and trackless country to the | whether Alexander passed by any one of 
uorth and north-east of Philippi. _ these four, or by some other road still 

3 Arrian, i, 1, 12, 17. The precise , more to the west, we cannot tell, 
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northward towards the Danube,—whom Philip had conquered, 
yet not without considerable resistance and even occasion’ defeat. 
Their prince Syrmus had already retired with the women and 
children of the tribe into an island of the Danube called Peuké, 
where many other Thracians had also sought shelter. ‘The main 
force of the Triballi took post in woody ground on the banks of the 
river Zyginus, about three days’ march from the Danube. Being 
tempted, however, by an annoyance front the Macedonian light- 
armed, to emerge from their covered position into the open plain, 
they were here attacked by Alexander with bis cavalry and infantry, 
in close combat, aud completely defeated. Thro» thousand of them 
were slain, but the rest mostly eluded pursuit by means of the 
wood, so thet they lost few prisoners, "The loss of the Macedonians 
was ouly cleven horsemen and forty foot slain, according to the 
statement of Ptolemy, son of Lagus, then one of Alexander's con- 
fidential officers, and afterwards founder of the dynasty of Greco- 
Egyptian kings.’ 

Three days’ march, from the scene of action, brought Alexander 
ποιό, [0 the Danube, where he found some armed ships which 


the Danube, 


dewats the’ bad been previously ordered to sail (probably with stores 
Get and of provision) from Byzautinn ound by the Euxine and 
ἰδῆς up the river. He first employed these ships in trying to 
land a body of troops on the island of Peuké; but his attempt 
was frustrated by the steep banks, the rapid stream, and the reso- 
lute front of the defendérs on shore, "ΠῸ compensate for this dis- 
appoiutment, Alexander resolved to make a display of his strength 
by'crossing the Danube and attacking the Getw; tribes, chiefly 
horsemen armed with bows,’ analogous to the Thracians in habits 
and language. They occupied the left bank of the river, from 
which their town was about four miles distant. The terror of the 
Macedonian successes had brought together a body of 4000 Geta, 
visible from the opposite shore, to resist any crossing. Accordingly 
Alexander got together a quantity of the rade boats (hollowed out 
of a single trunk) employed for transport on the river, and caused 
the tent-skins of the army to be stuffed with hay in order to support 
rafts, 116 then put himself on shipboard during the night, and 
contrived to carry across the river a body of 4000 infantry, and 
1500 cavalry, landing on a part of the bank where there was high 
standing wheat and no‘enemy’s post. The Geta, intimidated not 
less by this successful passage than by the exccllent array of Alex- 
ander’s army, hardly stayed to sustain a charge of cavalry, but 


“Ὁ Arrian, i. 2. _ 3. Strabo, vii. p. 303, 
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hastened to abandon their poorly fortified town and retire farther 
away fron the river. Entering the town without resistance, he 
destroyed it, carried away such moveables as he found, and then 
returned to the river without delay. Before he quitted the northern 
bank, he offered sacrifice to Zeus the Preserver—to Héraklés— 
and to the God Ister (Danube) himself, whom he thanked for 
having shown himself not impassable! On the very same day, he 
recrossed* the river to hts camp; after an empty demonstration of 
force, intended to prove that he could du what neither his father 
nor any Grecian army bad ever yet done, and what every one 
deemed impossibla— crossing the greatesteof all known rivers with- 


out a bridge and in the face of an enemy.’ 


1 Arrian, i. 4, 2-7. 
2 Neither the point where Alexander 


crossed. the Danube,—por the situation 


of the island called Penké,—nor the 
identity of the river Lyyinus,—-nor the 


part @ Mount Hiemus which Alexander | 


forved his way over~-can be determined, 
The data given by Arman are too brief 
and too meagre, to make out with as- 
surce any part of his march after he 
crossed the Nestus. The factdeported 
by the historian represent only a snsall 
portion of what Alexander really did im 
this expedition, 

It seems clear however that the main 
purpose of Alexander was to attack and 
tnunble the Triballi, Their locality is 
known generally as the region where 
the modern Servia joms Bulgaria, They 
reached eastward (in the times of Thu- 
eydides, ii. 96) as far as the river Oxkins 
or Isker, which crosses the chain of 
Hremus from south to north, passes by 
tho modern city of Sophia, and falls into 
the Danube. Now Alexander, in order 
to conduct his amy from the eastern 
bauk of the river Nestus, near its 
mouth, to the country of the Tribalh, 
would naturally pass through Philippo- 
polis, which city appears to have been 
founded by his father Philip, and there- 
fore probably had a regular road of 
communication to the maritime regions. 
(See Stephanus Byz. v. Φιλιππόπολις.) 
Alexander would cross Mount Hamus, 
then, somewhere north-west. of Philip- 
popolis. We read in the year 376 B.c, 
(Diodor, xv, 36) of an invasion of Ab- 
déra by the Triballi; which shows that 


« 


“road which Alexander is likely to have 
‘followed, But he must probably have 
‘inale a considerable circuit to the east- 
‘ward; for the route which Paul Lucas 
' desertbes himself as having taken direct 
_ from Philippopolis to Drama, can hardly 
‘have been fit for an army, 

The river Lyginus may perhaps be the 
modern Isker, but this is not certain, 
The island culled Peuké is still more 
perplexing. Strabo speaks of it as if 
it were near the mouth of the Danube 
(νη. p. 801-305), But it seems impos- 
sible that either the range of the Tri 
ball, or the mareh of Alexander, can 
have extended so far gastward. Since 
Strabo (5 well as Arrian) copied Alex- 
ander’s: march from Ptolemy, whose 
authority ix very good, we are com- 
pelled to suppose that there wat a 
second island called Peuké Ingher up 
the river. 

The geography of Thrace is so little 
known, that we cannot wonder at our 
inability to identify these places. We 
are acquainted, and that but imperfectly, 
with the two high roads, both starting 
from Byzantium or Constantinople. 1. 
| The one (called the King’s Road, from 

having been in part the march of Xerxes 
in his invasion of Greece, Livy, xxxix. 
27; Herod. vii. 115) crossing the He- 
brus and the Nestus, touching the 
northern coast of the AAgean Sea at 
Neapolis, a little south of Philippi; 
_ theu crossing the Strymon at Amphipo- 
| lis, *and stretching through Pella across 
| Inner Macgdonia and Tlyria to Dyrra- 
; echium (the Via Egnatia), 2. The other, 


there was a road, not unfit for an army, | taking a more northerly course, passing 
from their territory to the eastern side | along the upper valley of the Hebrus 
of the mouth of the river Nestus, where | from Adrianople to Philippopolis, then 
Abdéra was situated. This was the 1 through Sardica (Sophia) and Nuissus 
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The terror spread by Alexander's military operations was so 
great, that. not only the Triballi, but the other autouomobs Thra- 
cians around, sent envoys tendering prescuts or tribute, and soli- 
citing peace, Alexander granted their request. [His mind being 
bent upon war with Asia, he was satisfied with having intimidated 
these tribes so as to deter them from rising during his absence. 
What conditions he imposed, we do not know, but he accepted the 
presents.! 

While these applications from the Thracians were under debate, 
Embassy of envoys arrived from a tribe of Gauls occupying a distant 


Gauls to 


Alexander mountainous region westward towards the Jonic Gulf. 
1S pts 


cowet. Though strangers to Alexander, they had heard so much 
of the recent exploits, that they came with demands to be admitted 
to his friendship. They were distinguished both for tall stature 
and for boastful language. Alexander readily exchanged with them 
assurances of alliance. Entertaining them at a feast, he asked, 
in the course of conversation, what it was that they were anost 
afraid of, among human contingencies? ‘They replied, that. they 
feared no man, nor any danger, except only, lest the heaven should 
fall upon them. Their answer disappointed Alexander, who had 
expected that they would name him, ashe person of whom they 
were most afraid ; so prodigious was his conceit of his own exploits. 
Tle observed to his friends that these Gauls were swaggerers. Yet 
if we attend to the sentiment rather than the language, we shall sce 
that such an epithet applies with equal or greater propriety to 
Alexander himself. The anecdote is chiefly interesting as it proves 
at how early an age the exorbitant self-esteem, which we shall here- 


(Nisch), to the Danube, near Delgrade; | the “Archives des Missions Scienti- 
being the high road now followed from ' fiques et Littéraires” for 1850, pub- 
Constantinople to Belgrade. ‘lished at Pans, Unfortunately, the 
Sut apart from these two roads, | map intended to accompany that ac- 
scarcely anything whatever is known of ' count has not yet been prepared ; but 
the country. Especially the mountain- | the published data, as far as they go, 
ous region of Rhodopé, bounded on the 1 have been employed by Kiepert in con- 
west by the Strymnon, on the uorth and | structing his recent: map of Turkey in 
east by the Hebrus, and on the south by ' Europe; the best map of these regions 
the Aigean, is a Terra Incognita, except | now existing, though still very imper- 
the few Grecian colonies on the coast. | fect. The Illustrations (Erlauterungen) 
Very few travellers have passed along | annexed by Kiepert to his map of Tur- 
or described the southern or King’s | key, show the defective data on which 
Road, while the region in the integior, | the chartography of this country is 
apart from the high road, was ts. | founded, Until the survey of ΝΜ, Vi- 
lutely unexplored until th¢ visit of M.' quesnel, the higher part of the course of 
Viquesnel in 1847, under scientific mujs- | the Strymon, and nearly all the course 
sion from the French government. The of the Nesius, may be said to have Leen 
brief, but interesting account, composed wholly unknown, 
by M. Viquesnel, of this rugged and? Avrian, 1. 4, 5; Strabo, vii, p. 301. 
impracticable district, is contained in j 
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after find him mauifesting, began. That after the battle of [seus 
he should fancy himself superhuman, we can hardly be astonished ; 
but he was as yet only in the first year of his reign, and had ac- 
complished nothing beyond his marck into Thrace and his victory 
over the ‘Triballi. 

After arranging tllese matters, he marched in a south-westerly 
direction into the territory of the Agrianes and the other Viewries of 
Pwouiats, between the’rivers Strymgn and Axius in the over εις 
highest portion of their course. Here he was met by ἃ Miyrians 
body of Agrianes under their prince Langarus, who had already 
contracted a personal friendship for him at Pella before Philip’s 
death. News came that the Ilyrian K1citus, son of Bardylis, who 
had been subdued by Philip, had revolted at Pelion (a strong post. 
south of Jake Lychuidus, on the west side of the chain of Skardus 
and Pindus, near the place where that chain is broken by the cleft 
called the Mlissura of T'zangon or Devol!)—and that the western 
Illyrians, called Taulantii, under their prince Glaukias, were on 
the march to assist him. Accordingly Alexander proceeded thither 
forthwith, leaving Langarus to deal with the Illyrian tribe Autari- 
ata, who had threatened to oppose his progress. He marclied 
along the bank and up fhe course of the Erigon, from a point near 
where it joins the Axius.? Ou approaching Pelion, he found the 
Illyrians posted in front of the town and on the heights around, 
awaiting the arrivat of Glaukias their promised ally, While Alex- 
aider was making his dispositions for attack, they offered their 
sacrifices to the gods; the victims being three boys, three girls, 
and three black rams. At first they stepped boldly forward to 
mect him, but before coming to close quarters, they turned and 
fled into the town with such haste that the slain victims were left 


For the situation of Pelion, com- | below Kuprili. Here he would be 


pare Livy, xxxi. 33, 94, and the re- 
marks of Colonel Leake, Travels in 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. 28, p. 
810-324, 

2 Assuming Alexander to have been 
in the territory of the Triballi, the mo- 
dern Servia, he would in this march 
follow mainly the road which is now 


frequented between Belgrade and Bito- | 


lia; through the plain of Kossoyo, 
Pristina, Katschanik (roundmg on 
the north-eastern side the Ljubatrin, 
the north-eastern promoutory termi- 
nating the chain of Skardus), Uschkub, 
Kuprili, along the higher course of the 
Axius or Vardar until the point where 
the Erigon or Tscherua joins that river 


among the Pwonians and Agrianes, ou 
the east—and the Dardani and Auta- 
riatie, seemingly on the ae, sae west, 
If he then followed the coufRe of the 
Erigon, he would pass through the por- 
tions of Macedonia then called Deurio- 
pia and Pelagonia: he would go be- 
tween the ridges of mountains, through 
which the Ergon breaks, called Nidje 
} on the south, aud Babuna on the north. 
He would pass afferwards to Florina, 
| and not %0 Bitolia. 

See Kiepert’s map of these regions— 
| a portion of his recent map of Turkey in 
, Kurope—and Grisebach’s description of 
| the general track. 


| 
| 
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lying on the spot! Having thus driven in the defenders, Alex- 
ander was- preparing to draw a wall of cir¢umvallation rotnd the 
Pelion, when he was interrupted by the arrival of Glaukias with so 
large a force as to compel him to abandon the project. A body of 
cavalry, sent out from the Maccdonian camp under Philotas to 
forage, were in danger of being cut off by Glhukias, and were only 
rescued by the arrival of Alexander himself with a reinforcement. 
In the face of fhis superior force, it was nécessary to bring off the 
Macedonian army, through a narrow line of road along the river 
Eordaikus, where in some places there was only room for four 
abreast, with hill or marsh everywhere around.« By a series of 
bold and skilful mancuvres, and by effective employment of his 
battering-train or projectile machines to protect the rear-guard, 
Alexander completely baffled the enemy, and brought off his army 
without Joss.” Moreover these Hlyrians, who had not known how 
to make use of such advautages of position, abandoned themselves 
to disorder as soon as their enemy had retreated, neglecting all 
precautions for the safety of their camp. Apprised of this care- 
lessness, Alexander made a forced night-march back, at the head 
of his Agrianian division and light troops supported by the τὸς 
maining army. Te surprised the Tlyrians in their camp before 
daylight. ‘The success of this attack against a sleepg and un- 
guarded army was so complete, that the Ilyrians fled at once 
without resistance. Many were slain or taken*prisoners ; the rest, 
throwing away their arms, hurried away homeward, pursued by 
Alexander for a considerable distanee. The Illyrian prince Nleitus 
was forced to evacuate Pelion, which place he burned, and then re- 
tired into the territory of Glaukias.s 

Just as Alexander had completed this victory over Sleitus and 
πο «the Taulantian auxiliaries, and before he had returned 
(August). home, news reached him of a menacing character. The 
Thebans had declared themselves independent of him, and were 
besiegi@y his garrison in the Kadmeia. 

Of this event, alike important and disastrous to those who stood 
The The forward, the immediate antecedents are very imperfectly 
ace known to us. It has already been remarked that the 
vac Vote of submission on the part of the Grecks to Alex- 
Macedonia. ander as Imperator, during the preceding autumn, had 
been passed only under the intimidation of a present Macedonian 
force. Though the Spartans alone had courage to proclaim their 


1 Arrian, i. 5, 12. 2 Arrian, i, 6, 3-18. 
3 Arrian, i, 6, 19-22. 
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dissent, the Athenians, Arcadians, A‘tolians, and others, were well 
knowns even to Alexander himself, as ready to do the like on any 
scrions reverse to the Macedonian arms.' Moreover the enerey 
and ability displayed by Alexander had taught the Persian king 
that all danger to hiwsclf was not removed by the death of Philip, 
and induced him either to send, or to promise, pecuniary aid to the 
anti-Maccdonian Greeks, We have already noticed the mani- 
festatiog of anti-Macedonian sentiment at Athens—proclaimed by 
several of the most eminent orattrs—Demostlienés, Lykurgus, 
Ilyperidés, and others; as well as by active military men like 
Charidémus and Ephialtés’ who probably spoke out more boldly 
when Alexander was absent on the Danube. In other cities, the 
same sentiment doubtless found advucates, though less distin- 
guished ; but at Thebes, where it could not be openly proclaimed, 
it prevailed with the greatest force? The ‘Thebans suffered an 
oppression from which most of the other cities were free—the pre- 
sence of a Macedonian garrison in their citadel; just as they had 
endured, fifty years before, the curb of a Spartan garrison after 
the fraud of Phobidas and Leontiadés. Jn this case, as in the 
former, the effect was to arm the macedonising leaders with abso- 
lute power over their fellow-citizens, and to inflict upon the latter 
not merely the public mischief of extinguishing all free speech, but 
also multiplied individual tusults and injuries, prompted by the lust 
and rapacity of rulers, foreign as well as domestic.4 A number of 
Theban citizens, among them the freest* and boldest spirits, were 
in exile at Athens, reeviving from the public indeed nothing beyond 
a safe home, but secretly encouraged to hope for better things by 
Demosthenés and the other anti-Macedonian leaders? In like 
manner fifty years before, it was at Athens, and from private 
Athenian citizens, that the Thebans Pelopidas and Mellon had 
found that sympathy which enabled them to organise their daring 
conspiracy for rescuing Thebes from the Spartans, That enter- 

1 Arvian, 1.7, 5. ἐν τῇ πόλει yunbeeda Φέρει 

2 MMhan, V. Ἡ, xii. ὅ7. ἰοὐκέτι δυνάμενοι. οὐδὲ Thy 


3 Demadés, ὑπὲρ τῆς δωδεκαετίας, 5.) δούλειαν ὑπομένειν. οὐδὲ τὰς 
14, Θηβαῖοι δὲ μέγιστον εἶχον δεσμόν ὕβρεις ὁρᾷν τὰς εἰς τὰ ἐλ εύ- 


τὴν τῶν Μακεδόνων φρουρὰν, ὑφ᾽ ἧς οὐ .θ 
μόνον τὰς χεῖρας συνεδέθησαν, ἀλλὰ καὶ . 


τὴν παῤῥησίαν ἀφήρηντο. .. .. 

4 The Thebans, in setting forth their 
complaints to the Arcadians, stated— 
ὅτι οὐ τὴν πρὺς τοὺς “Ἕλληνας φιλίαν 
Θηβαῖοι διαλῦσαι βουλόμενοι, τοῖς πράγ- 
μασιν ἐπανέστησαν, υὐδ᾽ ἐνάντιον τῶν 


Ἑλλήνων οὐδὲν πράξοντες, ἀλλὰ τὰ; 


παρ᾿ αὐτοῖς ὑπὺτῶν Μακεδόνων 


ερα σώματα γινομένας, 

Sce Demadés περὶ τῆς δωδεκαετίας, a, 
13, the speech of Cleadas, Justin, x1. 4; 
‘and (Demarchus cont, Demosth. s. 20) 
compare eLivy, xxxix. 27—about the 
‘working of the Macedoman garrison at 
. Maroneia, in the time of Plilip gon of 
‘Demetrius, 

ὁ Demadis περὶ τῆς δωδεκαετίας, 


' Fragin. ad fin, 
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prise, admircd throughout Greece as alike adventurous, skilful, 
and heroic, was the model present to the imagination of the [heban 
exiles, to be copied if any tolerable opportunity occurred. 

Such was the fecling in Greece, during the long absence of 
nea, Alexander on his march into Thrace and Illyria ; a period 
whey are of four or five months, ending at August 335 B.c. Not 
encouraged 
by as: only was Alexander thus long absent, but he sent home 
aes ng reports of his proceedings. . Couriers were likely 
‘Thrace, and : « eee, 
byreporis, «enough to be intercepted among the mountains and 
orlusdeh. robbers of Thrace; and even if they reached Pella, 
their despatches were not, publicly read, as sucl) communications 
would have been read to the -Athenian assembly. Accordingly 
we are not surprised to hear that rumours arose of his having been 
defeated and slam. Among these reports, both multiplied and 
confident, one was even certified by a liar who pretended to have 
just arrived from Thrace, to have been an eye-witness of the fact, 
and to have been himsclf wounded in the action against the Tri- 
balli, where Alexander had perished.’ This welcome news, not 
fabricated, but too hastily credited, by Demosthenés and Ly- 
kurgus,? was announced to the Athenian assembly. In spite of 
doubts expressed by Demadés and Vhokion, it was believed not 
only by the Athenians and the Theban exiles there present, but 
also by the Arcadians, Eleians, tolians and other Greeks. For 
a considerable time, through the absence of Alexander, it remained 
uncontradicted, which in¢rcased the confidence in its truth. 

Jt was upon the full belief m this ramour, of Alexander's defeat 
‘the The and death, that the Grecian cities protecded. The event 
pin ἐλ αν , severed by itself their connexion with Macedonia. ‘There 
get possess wag neither son nor adult brother to sueceed to the 


Alon of 


Ths throve: so that not mercly the foreign ascendency, but 
even the intestine unity, of Macedonia, was likely to be broken 


1 Arrian, 1.7, 3. Καὶ γὰρ καὶ πολὺς dueto in concionem auctore, qui in eo 
ὁ λόγος (of the death of Alexander) καὶ pravlio, in quo rex ceciderit, se quoque 
παρὰ πολλῶν ἐφοίτα, bri τε χρόνον ἀπῆν | vulneratum diceret.” 
οὐκ ὄὕλιγον καὶ ὅτι οὐδεμία ἀγγελία παρ Compare Tacitus, Histor, i. 34, “ Vix + 
αὐτοῦ ἀφῖκτο, δα. dum egresso Pisone, occisam in castris 

2 Demadés περὶ τῆς δωδεκαετίας, ad@ Othonem, vagus primum et incortus ru- 
fin. ἡνίκα Δημοσθένης καὶ Λυκοῦργος τῷ | Mor, mox, ub mw mayuis menductis, infer 
μὲν λόγῳ παραταττόμενοι τοὺς Maxedd- ; Suisse se quia, ct vidisse aflirmabant, cre- 
vas ἐνίκων ἐν Τριβάλλοις, μόνον δ᾽ ody | dul fama inter gaudentes et incuriosos 
ὁρατὸν ἐπὶ τοῦ βήματος vexpby τὸν ᾿Αλέξ- pres Obvius in palatio Julius Atticus, 
avbpov προέθηκαν. . . . ἐμὲ δὲ στυγνὸν . speculator, cruentum gladium osten- 
καὶ περίλυπον ἔφασκον εἶναι μὴ συνευδο- | tans, occisum ἃ 56 Othonem exelamavit.” 
κοῦντα, &c. | It is stated that Alexander was really 

Justin, xi, 2, “ Demosthenem orato- ; wounded in the head hy a stone, in the 
rem, qui Macedonum deletas omnes cum, action with the Mlyrians (Plutarch, 
rege copias & Triballis affirmaverit, pro- Fortun, Alex. p 227). 
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up. In regard to Athens, Arcadia, Elis, A‘tolia, &c., the anti- 
Macedduian sentiment was doubtless vehemently “manifested, but 
no special action was called for. It was otherwise in regard to 
Thebes. Phoenix, Prochytés, and other Theban exiles at Athens, 
immediately laid their plan for liberating their city and expelling 
the Macedonian garrizon from the Kadmeia. Assisted with arms 
and money by Demosthenés and other Athenian citizens, and 
invited py their partizaus at Thebes, they suddenly entered that 
city iParms. 'T hough unable to catry the Kadmeia by surprise, 
they seized in the city, and put to death, Amyntas, a principal 
Macedonian officer, with Timolaus, one of the leading macedo- 
nizing Thebans.” They then immediately convoked ἃ gencral 
assembly of the Thebans, to whom they earnestly appealed for a 
vigorous effort to expel the Macedonians, aud reconquer the 
ancient freedom of the city. Expatiating epon the misdecds of 
the garrison and upon the oppressions of those Thebans who 
governed by means of the garrison, they proclaimed that the 
happy moment of liberation had now arrived, through the recent 
death of Alexander. They doubtless recalled the memory of 
Pelopidas, and the glorious enterprise, cherished by all ‘Theban 
patriots, whereby he had rescued the city from Spartan occupation, 
forty-six years before. To this appeal the Thebaus cordially 
responded. The assembly passed a vote, declaring severance from 
Macedonia, and autonomy of Thebes—and naming as Borotarchs 
some of the returned exiles, with othces of the same party, for 
the purpose of cugrgetic measures against the garrison in the 
Kadwmeia? 

Unfortunately for Thebes, none of these new Boeotarchs were 
men of the stamp of Epaminondas, probably not even of poy ne. 
Pelopidas. Yet their scheme, though from its melancholy | 
result it is generally denounced as insane, really pro- yey mile 


Kadmen— 


mised better at first than that of the anti-Spartan con- Δ sirat 
spirators in 380 B.c, The Kadmeia was instantly sum- che 
moned ; hopes bemg perhaps indulged, that the Mace- ae 
donian commander would surrender it with as little sw ee? 
resistance as the Spartan harmost had done. But such Ee 


hopes were uot realized. Philip had probably cauged aa. 
the citadel to be both strengthened and provisioned. The garrison 
defied the Theban leaders, who did not, fecl themselves strong 
enough to give orders for an assault, as Pelopidas in his time was 


τ Aprian, i. 7, 1; compare Deinarchus cont. Demosthencim, s. 75, p. 53. 
2 Arrian, 1. 7, 5-17. 
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prepared to do, if surrender had been denied.' They contented 
themselves with drawing and guarding a double line of?circum- 
vallation round the Kadmeia, so as to prevent both sallies from 
within and supplies from without? They then sent envoys in the 
melancholy equipment of suppliants, to the Arcadians and others, 
representing that their recent movement was dirceted, not against 
Hellenic union, but against Macedonian oppression and outrage, 
which pressed upon them with intolerable, bitterness, Ag Greeks 
and freemen they entreated aid to rescue them from such a 
calamity. They obtained much favourable sympathy, with some 
promise and even half-performauce. Many of the leading orators 
at Athens—Demosthenés, Lykurgus, Hyperidés, and others— 
together with the military men Charidemus and Ephialtes— 
strongly urged their countrymen to declare in favour of Thebes 
and send aid again® the Kadmncia. But. the citizens generally, 
following Demadés und Phokion, waited to be better assured both 
of Alexander’s death and of its consequences, before they would 
incur the hazard of open hostility against Macedonia, though they 
seem to have declared sympathy with the Theban revolution. 
Demosthenés farther went as cnvoy into Peloponnesus, while the 
Macedonian Antipater also sent round urgent applications to the 
Peloponnesian cities, requiring their contingents, as members of 
the confederacy under Alexander, to act against Thebes. The 
eloquence of Demosthenes, backed by his money, or by Persian 
moncy administered throtigh him, prevailed on the Peloponnesians 
to refuse compliance with Antipater, and toggnd no contingents 
against Thebes? The Eleians and ΙΝ held out gencral 
assurances favourable to the revolution at Thebes, while the 
Arcadians even went so far as to send out some troops to second 
it, though they did not advance beyond the isthmus.’ 

Here was a crisis in Grecian affairs, opening new possibilities 


Chances of for the recovery of freedom, TTad the Arcadians and 
hebes an ’ "τῷ . 

hberanon, other Grecks lent decisive aid to Thebes—had Athens 
not tmla- . . 

vounble. acted even with as mach energy as she did twelve years 


1 Xenoph. Hellen, v. 4, 11, See Ch. 
LXXVII. of thjs History. 

2 Arrian, i. 7, 14. 

3 Diodor. xvii. 8. 

4 Deinarchus cont, Demosth. p. 14. 
8.19. καὶ ᾿Αρκάδων ἠκύντων els ἰσθμὸν, 
καὶ τὴν μὲν παρὰ ᾿Αντιπάτρου πρεσβείαν 
ἄπρακτον ἀπυστειλάντων, &e. 

In the vote passed by the people of 
Athens some years afterwards, awarding 


a statue and other honours to Demo- 
sthenés, these proccedings in Pelopon- 
nesus are enumerated among his titles 
to public gratitude—nal ὡς ἐκώλυσε Tle- 
λοποννησίους ἐπὶ Θήβας ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ Bon- 
θῆσαι, χρήματα δοὺς καὶ αὐτὸς πρεσβεύ- 
σας, Χο. (Plutarch, Vit, X. Orator. p. 
890.) 

5 Arrian, i. 10, 2; Aschinés adv. 
Ktesiphont. p. 634, 
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afterwards during the Lamian war, occupying Thesmopyle with 
an army ahd a flect—the gates of Greece might well have been 
barred against a new Macedonian force, even with Alexander 
alive and at its head. ‘That the struggle of Thebes was not re- 
garded at the time, even by macedonising Grecks, as hopeless, is 
shown by the subsequent observations both of schinés and 
Deinarchus at Athens. A®schinés (delivering five years afterwards 
his orationtagainst Ktesiphon) accuses Demosthenés of having by 
his perverse backwardness brought about the ruin of Thebes. 
The foreign mercenaries forming part of the garrison of the 
Kadmeia were ready (i schinés affirms) to deliver up that fortress, 
on receiving five talents: the Arcadian gencrals would have 
brought up their troops tp the aid of Thebes, if nine or ten talents 
had been paid to them—having repudiated the solicitations of 
Antipater. Demosthenés (say these two orators) having in his 
possession 300 talents from the Persian king, to instigate anti- 
Macedonian movements in Greece, was supplicated by the Theban 
envoys to furnish money for these purposes, but refused the request, 
kept the money for himself, and thus prevented both the surrender 
of the Kadmeia and the onward march of the Arcadians.| The 
charge here advanced against Demosthenés appears utterly in- 
credible. To suppose that anti-Maccdonian movements counted 
for so little in his eyes, is an hypothesis belied by his whole history. 
sut the fact that such allegations were made by /‘schinés only 
five years afterwards, proves the reports and the feelings of the 
time—that the chances of successful resistance to Macedonia on 
the part of the Thebans were not deemed unfavourable. And 
when the Athenians, followmg the counsels of Demadés and 
Phokion, refused to aid Thebes or occupy Thermopyle—they 
perhaps consulted the safety of Athens separately, but they 
receded from the generous aud Pan-hellenic patriotism which had 
animated their ancestors against Xerxés and Mardonius” 


1 Eschinés adv, Ktesiph, p. 634; and Orat, De Republ. Ordinand. p, 175. 
Deinarch, adv. Demosth. p. 15, 16.8. 5. 97. 
19-22, Tsokrat¢és holds the same Janguage 
_ . See Herod, viii, 143. Demosthenés touching the obligations of Sparta,—in 
in his orations frequently insists on the the speech which he puts into the 
difforeut rank and position of Athens, as | mouth of Archidawnus, “No one will 
compared with those of the smaller) quarrel with Mpidaurians and Phiia- 
Grecian states—and on the higher and | sians, for looing only how they cau get 
more arduous obligations consequent , through and keep themselves in being, 
thereupon, This is one grand point of But for Lacedwmonians, it is impossible 
distinction between his policy and that to aim simply at preservation and no- 
of Phokion. See a striking passage in thing beyond—by any means, whatever 
the speech De Corona, p. 245. 8. 77; they may be. If we cannot preserve 


VOL, VIL. 
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The Thebans, though left in this ungenerous isolation, pressed 
the blockade of the Kadmeia, and would presently have reduced 
the Macedonian garrison, had they not been surprised by the awe- 
striking event—Alexander arriving in person at Onchéstus in 
Beotia, at the head of his victorious army. The first news of his 
being alive was furnished by his arrival at Onchéstus. No one 
could at first believe the fact. The Theban leaders contended 
that it was another Alexander, the son of Atropus, at the head of 
a Macedonian army of relief. 

In this incident we may note two features, which characterized 
rapt Alexander te the end of his life; enatchless celerity of 
machand movement, and no less remarkable favour of fortune. 


unexpected 


whale Had news of the Theban rising first reached him while 


with his’ gy the Danube or among the distant Triballi,—or even 
ariny before π 


ἐπ ἫΝ when embarrassed in the diffvult region round Pelion, — 
5 LOOK 


forte he could hardly by any effort have arrived in time to 
of bearing gave the Kadmeia. But he learnt it Just when he had 

vanquished Kleitus and Glaukias, so that his hands 
were perfectly free—and also when he was in a position peculiarly 
near and convenient for a straight march into Greece without 
going back to Pella. From the pass of Tschangon (or of the 
river Devol), near which Alexander’s last victories were gained, 
his road lay southward, followmg downwards in part the higher 
course of the river Haliakmon, through Upper Macedonia or the 
regions called Eordwa aud Elymeia which lay on his left, while 
the heights of Pindus and the upper course of the river Aous, 
oceupied by the Epirots called Tymphii and Parauei, were on 
the right. On the seventh day of march, crossing the lower 
ridges of the Cambunian mountains (which separate Olympus from 
Pindus and Upper Macedonia from Thessaly), Alexander reached 
the Thessalian town of Pelinma. Six days more brought him to 
the Bocotian Onchéstus.” Me was already within Thermopylae, 
before any Greeks were aware that he was in march, or even that 
he was alive. The question about occupying Thermopyle by a 
Grecian force was thus set aside. The difficulty of foreing that 
pass, and the necessity of forestalling Athens in it by stratagem or 


ourselves with honour, we cught to pre- | while Philip’s power was yet nascent and 
fer a glorious death,” (Jsokratés, Orat. | unsettled. 1 Arrian, 1. 7, 9, 
vi. Archid. 8. 106.) 2 Arrian, i. 7, 6. See, respecting this 
The backward and narrow policy, region, Colonel Leake’s Travels in 
which Isokratés here proclaims as fit for Northern Greece, ch. vi. p. 300-304; 
Fpidaurus and Phlius, but not for | ch. xxvill, p. 303-305, &e.; and for 
Sparta—is precisely what Phokion al-| Alexander's line of march, the map at 
ways recommended for Athens, even , the end of the volume. 
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celerity, was present to the mind of Alexander, as,it had been to 
that of I nilip i in his expedition of 846 B.c. against the Phokiaus. 

His arrival, in itself a most formidable event, told with double 
foree on the Greeks from its extreme suddenness. We can hardly 
doubt that both Athenians and Thebans had communications at 
Pella—that they looked upon any Macedonian invasion as likely 
to come from thence—and that they expected Alexander himself 
(assuming. him to be still living, contrary tu their belief) back in 
his capital before he began any new enterprise. Upon this hypo- 
thesis—in itself probable, and such as would have been realised 
if Alexander had not already advanced <o far southward at the 
moment when he received the news'—they would at. least have 
known beforehand of his approach, aud would have had the option 
of a defensive combination open. As it happened, his unexpeeted 
appearance in the heart of Greece precluded all combinations, and 
checked all idea of resistance. 

Two days after his arrival in Bovotia, he marched his army 
round Thebes, so as to encamp on the south side of the sige ut 
city; whereby he both intercepted the communication [ytanation 
of the Thebans with Athens, and exhibited his force {λαμ 


Determina- 
more visibly to the garrison in the Kadmeia, The en oe 
Thebans, though alone and without hope of succour, 1 
maintained their courage unshaken, Alexander deferred the 
attack for a day or two, in hopes that they would submit ; le 
wished to avoid an assault which might cost the lives of many of 
his soldiers, whom he required for his Asiatic schemes. IIe even 
made public proclamation, demanding the surrender of the anti- 
Macedonian leaders Phoenix and Prochyté 8, but offering to any 
other Theban who chose to quit the city, permissiom to come aud 
join him on the terms of the convention sworn in the preceding 
autumn, <A gencral assembly being convened, the macedonising 
Thebans enforced the prudence of submission to an irresistible 
force, But the leaders recently returned from exile, who had 
headed the rising, warmly opposed this proposition, contending 
for resistance to the death. In them, such resolution may not be 
wonderful, since (as Arrian® remarks) they had gone too far to 
hope for lenity. As it appears however that the mass of citizens 
dcliberately adopted the same resolution, in spite of strong per- 
suasion to the contrary,‘ we see plainly that they had already felt 

1 Diodorus (xvii. 9) incorrectly says? Diodor. xvii.9; Plutarch, Alexand, 
that Alexander came back unexpectedly 11. 


from Thrace. Mad this been the fact, 3 Arrian, i. 7, 16, 
he would have come by Pella, 4 Diodor, xvii. 9, 
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the bitterness ,of Maccdonian dominion, and that sooner than 
endure a renewal of it, sure to be yet worse, coupled witll the dis- 
honour of surrendering their leaders—they had made up their 
minds to perish with the freedom of their city. At a time when 
the sentiment of Hellas as an autonomous system was passing 
away, and when Grecian courage was degenerating into a mere 
instrument for the aggrandisement of Macedonian chicfs, these 
countrymen of Epaminondas and Pelopidas set an example of 
devoted self-sacrifice in the cause of Grecian liberty, not less 
honourable than that of Leonidas at Thermopylae, and only less 
esteemed. because it proved infructuous. 7 

In reply to the proclamation of Alexander, the Thebans made 
from their walls a counter-proclamation, demanding the 


Yapture of 

ancy surrender of his officers Antipater and Philotas, and 
gece inviting every one to join them, who desired, in concert 
tion. 


with the Persian king and the Thebans, to liberate the 
Greeks and put down the despot of 110]]1ὰ5.} Such a haughty 
defiance and retort incensed Alexander to the quick. 116 brought 
up his battering engines and prepared everything for storming the 
town. Of the murderous assault which followed, we find different 
accounts, not agreeing with cach other, yet not wholly irrecoucile- 
able. It appears that the Thebans had erected, probably in con- 
nexion with their operations ἃ against the Kadmeia, an outwork 
defended by a double palisade. Their walls were guarded by the 
least effective soldiers,‘ metics and liberated slaves; while their 
best troops were bold enough to go forth in frout of the gates and 
give battle. Alexander divided his army into three divisions; one 
under Perdikkas and Amyntas, against the outwork—a second, 
destined to combat the Thebans who sallied out—and a third, 
held in reserve. Between the second of these three divisions, and 
the Thebans in front of the gates, the battle was so obstinately 
contested, that success at one time scemed doubtful, and Alexander 
was forced to order up his reserve. The first Macedonian success 
was gained by Perdikkas,? who, aided by the division of Amyntas 


' Diodor, xvii. 9. j According to Ptolemy and Arrian, 
2 The attack of Perdikkas was repre- therefore, the storming of Thebes took 


sented by Ptolemy, from whom Arrian | 
copies ie 8, 1), not only as being the 
first ani only attack made ky the Mace- 
donian army on Thebes, but also as 
made by Perdikkas withvut orders from 
Alevander, who was forced to support it 
in order to preserve Pordikkas from 
being overwhelmed by the Thebans, 


place both without the orders, and 
against the wishes, of Alexander; the 
capture moreover was effected rapidly 
with little trouble to the besieging 
army (ἡ ἅλωσις δι’ ὀλίγον τε καὶ οὐ ξὺν 
πόνῳ τῶν ἑλόντων ξυνενεχθεῖσα, 
| Arr. i. 9, 9): the bloodshed and pil- 
| lage were committed by the vindictive 
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and alsq by the Agrianian regiment and the bowmen, carried the 
first of the two outworks, as well as a postern gate which had been 
left unguarded, His troops also stormed the second outwork, 
though he himself was severely wounded and borne away to the 
camp. IIere the Theban defenders fled back into the city, along 
the hollow way which led to the temple of Heraklés, pursued by 
the light troops, in advance of the rest. Upon these men, how- 
ever, the* Thebans presently turned, yepelling them with the loss 
of Burybotas their commanding officer ang seventy men slain. ΠῚ 
pursuing these bowmen, the ranks of the Thebans became some- 
what disordered, go that they were unable to resist the steady 
charge of the Macedonian guards and heavy infautry coming up 
in support. They were broken, and pushed back into the city ; 


seutiment of the Bovotian allies, | we do not kuow. He may have fol- 
Diodorus had before him a very dif | lowed Kleitarehus, a contemporary and 
ferent account, He affirms that Alex- | an 2Kolian, who must have had good 


der both combmed and ordered the ! 
assanlt— that the Thebans behaved lke 
bold and desperate men, resisting obsti- 
nately and for a long time—that. the 
slaughter afterwards was committed by 
the general body of the assailants; the ; 
Basotian allics being doubtless conspi- 
cuous among them. Diodorus gives 
this account at some Jength, and with | 
his enstomary rhetorical amplitications, 
Plutareh and Justm are amore brief; | 
bat coineile in the same general view, 
and not in that of Arvian, Polyanus | 
again (iv. 3, 12) gives somethmg differ- 
ent from all. 

To me it appears that the narrative of | 
Diodorus is (its basis, and striking off | 
rhetorical aniplifications) more credible 
than that of Arrian. Advuitting the | 
attack made by Perdikkas, J conceive it 
to have been a portion of the general 
plan of Alexander, I eannot think it 
probable that Perdikkas attacked with- 
out orders, or that Thebes was captured 
with little resistance, 10 was captured | 
by one assault (Adschinégs adv. Ktesiph. | 


means of information respecting such 


i | 
an event as the capture of Thebes (see 


Geier, Alexandri Μ. Historiarum Scrip- 
tores ivtate suppares, Leips. 1844, p. 
6-152; and Vossius, De Historicis Gra- 
cis, ix p, 90, ed, Westermann). Ihave 
due respect for the authority of Ptos 
lemy, but [ caunot go along with Geier 
and other critics who set aside all other 
witnesses, cven contemporary, respect- 
ing Alexander, as worthy of little credit, 
unless whpre such witnesses are con- 
firmed hy Ptolemy or Aristobulus. We 


| must remember that, Ptolemy did not 


compose his book until after he became 
King of Egypt, in 306 1.c.; nor indeed 
until after the battle of Ipsus in 901, 
aceording to Geier (py. 1); at Teast 
twenty-nine years after the sack of 
Thebes, Moreover, Ptolemy was not 
ashamed of what Geier calls (p. 11) the 
‘pious fraud” of announcing, that two 
speaking serpents conducted the army 
of Alexander to the holy precinct of 
Zeus Ammon (Arriau, iii, 3), Lastly, 
it will be seen that the depositions 


p. 5243, but by an assault well com- | which are found in other historians, but 
bined and stoutly contested—not by one | not in Ptolemy and Aristubulus, relate 
begun without preparation or order, ᾿ principally to matters discreditable to 
and successful after hardly any resist- Alexander. That Ptolemy and Aristo- 
ance, Alexander, after having offered bulus foryot or omitted, is in my judge- 
what he thought liberal terns, was not ment far more probable, than that other 
the man to shrink from carrying his | historians tiovated. Aduuring biogra- 
point by force; nor would the Thebans | phers would easily excuse themselves 
have refused those terms, unless their for refusing to proclaim to the world, 
minds had been made up for strenuous such acts as the massacre of the Bran- 
aud desperate defence, without hope of chidw, or the dragging of the wounded 
ultimate success. Batis at Gaza. 
What authority Diodorus followed, 
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their rout being rendered still more complete by a sally of the 
Macedonian garrison out of the Kadicia. The assailants being 
victorious on this side, the Thebans who were maintaining the 
combat witgout the gates were compelled to retreat, and the 
advancing Macedonians foreed their way into the town along with 
them. Within the town, however, the fighting still continued ; 
the Thebans resisting in organised bodies as long as they conld ; 
and when broken, still resistipg even single-handed. Nofie of the 
military population sued, for mercy ; most of them were slain in 
the strects; but a few cavalry aud infantry cut their way out into 
the plain and eseaped, The fight now degenerated into a carnage. 
The Macedonians with their Peonian contingents were incensed 
with the obstinate resistance ; while various Greeks serving as 
auxiliaries— Phokians, Orchomentans, Thespians, Plataans,—had 
to avenge ancient and ericvous injuries endured from Thebes. 
Such furious feelings were satiated by an indiscriminate massacre 
of all who came in their way, without distinction of age or sex— 
old men, women, and children, in houses and even in temples. 
This wholesale slaughter was accompanied of course by all the 
plunder and manifold outrage with which victorious assailants 
usually reward themselves.’ 

More than five hundred Macedoniaus are asserted to have been 
τηνε. Slain, and six thoysand Thebans. Thirty thousand 


ΤΩΣ captives were, collected” The final destiny of these 


tives sold as 


tines: the, captives, and of Thebes itself, was submitted by Alexander 
ney. to the Orchomenians, Plateeans, Phokians, and other 
among i” Grecian auxiliaries in the assault, He must have known 
mgaties — well beforehand what the sentence of such judges would 
be. They pronounced, that the city of Thebes should be razed to 
the ground: that the Kadmeija alone should be maintained, as a 
military post with Macedonian garrison: that the Theban territory 
should be distributed among the ‘allies themselves: that Orcho- 

menus and Platea should be rebuilt and fortified: that all the 
captive Thebans, men, women, and children, should be sold as 
slaves—excepting only priests and priestesses, and such as were 
connected by recognised ties of hospitality with Philip or Alex- 
ander, or such as had been proven? of the Macedonians: that the 
Thebans who had escaped sliould be proclaimed outlaws, liable to 
arrest and death, whercver they were found; and that every 
Grecian city should be interdicted from harbouring them.* 


1 Arvian, i. 8; Diodor, xvii. 12, 13, of 6000 and 30,000. 
2 Diodorus (xvii. 14) and Plutarch 5. Arrian, i. 9; Diodor. xvii. 14, 
(Alexand, 11) agree in giving the totals 
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This qrerwhelming sentence, in spite of an appeal for lenity by 
a Theban' named Klcadas, was passed by the Grecian 
auxiliaries of Alexander, and executed by Alexander 
himself, who made but one addition to the excepting 
clauses. He left the house of Pindar standing, at 
spared the descendants of the poct. With these reserves, 

Thebes was effaced from the earth, The Theban terri- fem Oreho 
tory was spartitioned among the reconstituted cities of Pt. 
Orchomenus and Platwa. Nothing, except the Macedonian mili- 
tary post at the Kadmeia, remained to mark the place where the 
chief of the Bootign confederacy had onge stood. The captives 
were all sold, and are said to have yielded 440 talents; large 
prices being offered by bidders from feelings of hostility towards 
the city.2 Diodorus tells us that this sentence was passed hy the 
general synod of Greeks. But we are not called upon to believe 
that this synod, subservient though it was sure to be when called 
upon to deliberate under the armed force of Alexander, could be 
brought to sanction such a ruin upon one of the first and most 
ancient Hellenic cities. For we learn from Arrian that the question 
was discussed and settled only by the Grecian ausiharies who had 
taken part with Alexander ν᾽ and that the sentence therefore repre- 
sents the bitter antipathies of the Orchomonians, Plataans, &e. 
Without doubt, these cities had sustained harsh and cruel treat- 
ment from Thebes. In so far as they were concerned, the retri- 
bution upon the Thebans was merited. ‘Chose persons, however, 
who (as Arrian tells us) pronounced the catastrophe to be a divine 
judgement upon Thebes for having joined Merxés against Greece ὁ 
a century and a half before,—must have forgotten that not only 
the Orchomenians, but even Alexander of Macedon, the namesake 
anl predecessor of the destroying conqueror, had séryed in the 
army of Xerxés along with the Thebans. 

Arrian vainly endeavours t8 transfer from Alexander to the 
minor Beeotian towns the odium of this cruel destruction, 
unparalleled in Grecian history (as he himself says), 
when we look to the magnitude of the city; yet sur- 
passed in the aggregate by the subversion, under the 
amas of Philip, of uo less than thirty-two free Chalkidie 


The Kad- 
meia is 
occupied ag 
8 Maredo- 
nian mui- 
dary post. 
Retribution 
upon the 
ΠΟΤῚ 


Sentiments 
of Alexander, 
at (he tine 
and attor- 
wards, 1e+ 
specting the 
destruction 
of Thebes. 


1 Justin, xi. 4, θεῖναι, ἔδοξε, &c. 


? Diodor. xvii. 14; Justin, χὶ, 4: 
“pretium non ex ementiun commodo, 
sed ex inimicorum odiv extenditur.” 

5 Arian, i. 9,13, Tots δὲ μετασχοῦσι 
τοῦ ἔργου ξυμμάχοις, οἷς δὴ καὶ ἐπέτρε- 
ψεν ᾿Αλέξανδρος τὰ κατὰ τὰς Θήβας δια- 


4 Arrian? i, 9, 10. He informs us 
(i, 9, 12) that there wore many previous 
portents which foreshadowed this ruin: 
Diodorus (xvii. 10), on the contrary, 
enumerates many previous sigus, all 
tending to encourage the Thebans. 
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cities, thirteen, years before. The known antipathy of wee Βαο- 
tians was invoked by Alexander to colour an infliction which satis- 
fied at ence his sentiment, by destroying an enemy who deficd 
eenpaha he policy, by serving as a terrific example to keep down 
other Greéks.! But though such were the views which governed 
him at the moment, he came afterwards to look back upon the 
proceeding with shame and sorrow. The shock to Hellenic feeling, 
when a city was subverted, arose not merely from the violent ex- 
tinction of life, property, fiberty, and social or political institu- 
tions—but also from the obliteration of legends and the suppression 
of religious observances, thus wronging and provoking the local 
Gods and herocs. We shall presently find Alexander himself 
sacrificing at Hium,’ in order to appease the wrath of Priam, still 
subsisting and efficacious, against himself and his race, as beg 
descended from Neoptolemus the slayer of Priam. * By his harsh 
treatment of Thebes, he incurred the displeasure of Dionysus, the 
god of wine, said to have been born in that city, and one of the 
principal figures in Theban legend. It was to inspirations of the 
offended Dionysus that Alexander believed himself to owe that 
ungovernable drunken passion under which he afterwards killed 
Kleitus, as well as the refusal of his Macedonian soldiers to follow 
him farther into India? If Alexander in after days thus repented 
of his own act, we may be sure that the like repugnance was felt 
still more strongly by others; and we can understand the senti- 


͵ \ . . Ἂν; . 
1 Plutarch, Alex, 11. ἡ μὲν πόλις | (said he) no sin in not offering human 
ἥλω καὶ διαρπασθεῖσα κατεσκάφη, τὸ μὲν | sacrifices to the Gods, where none have 
ὕλον προσδοκήσαντος αὐτοῦ, τοὺς “EAAn-; been offered; but where the Gods have 


vas πάθει τηλικούτῳ ἐμπϑαγέντας καὶ 
πτήξαντας ἀτρεμήσειν, ἄλλως τε καὶ καλ- 
λωπισαμένου χαρίζεσθαι τοῖς τῶν συμ- 
μάχων ἐγκλήμασιν. 

2 Arrian, 11, 13. ΤῸ illustrate 
farther the feeling of the Grecks, re- 
specting the wrath of the Gods arising 
from the discontinuance of worship 
where it had been long continued I 
transcribe a passage froin Colonel Slee- 
man’s work respecting the Hmdoos, 
whose religious feclings are on so many 
pointa analogous to those of the Hel- 
lénes :- 

Human sacrifices were certainly 
offered in the city of Saugor during 
the whole Mahratta government, up 
to the year 1800—when they were 


j been accustomed to then, they are very 


nutivally annoyed uhen the rite w abo- 
| fished, and visit the place and poople vith 
jal kinds of calinaty. The priest did 
‘not seem to think that there was any- 
| thing singular in this mode of reasoning: 
| perhaps three Brahmin pricats out of 
| Mur would have reasoned in the same 
‘manner,” (Sleeman, Rambles and Re- 
collections of an Indian Official, vol. i. 
ch. xv. p. 130.) 

8. Plutarch, Alex. 13: compare Justin, 
xi. 4; and Isokratés ad Philipp. (Or, v. 
8. 35), where he recéimmends Thebes to 
Philip on the ground of pre-eminent 
| worship towards Heraklés, 

It deserves notice, that while Alex- 
vander himself repented of the destrue- 


put ἃ stop to by the locdl governor, | tion of Thebes, the macedonising orator 
Assa Sahib, a very humane man. I at Athens deseribes it as a just, though 
once heard a learned Brahmin priest deplorable penalty, brought by the 
say, that he thought the decline of his} Thebans upon themselves by reckless 
(Assa Sahib’s) family and government | insanity of conduct (Aischinds adv. 
arose from this innovation. ‘Thero is, Ktesipl. p. 524). 
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ment ynder which, a few years after his decease, the Macedonian 
Kassander, son of Antipater, restored the destroyed city. 

At the time, however, the effect produced by the destruction of 
Thebes was one of unmitigated terror throughout ghe petrome 
Grecian cities. All of them sought to make their peace Hn 
with the conqueror. ‘The Arcadian contingent not ouly oririny οἵ 
returned home from the Isthmus, but even condemned {he Atte 
their leaders to death., The Eleians recalled their chief wart the 
macedouising citizens out of exile’ into aseendency at te. 
home. Hach tribe of Etolians sent envoys to Alexander, entreating 
forgiveness for thgir manifestations against bim. At Athens, we read 
with surprise, that on the very day when Thebes was assaulted and 
taken, the great fextival of Elensinian Démétér, with its multi- 
tudinaus procession of votaries from Athens to Eleusis, was actually 
taking place, at a distance of two days’ march from the besieged 
city. Most Theban fugitives who contrived to escape, fled to Attica 
as the nearest place of refuge, communicating to the Athenians 
their own distress and terror. The festival was forthwith sus- 
pended. Every one hurried within the walls of Athens,' carrying 
with him his moveable property into a state of security. Under 
the general alarm prevalent, that the conqueror would march 
directly into Attica, and under the hurry of preparation for defence, 
the persons both most alarmed and most in real danger were, of 
course, Demosthenés, Lykurgus, Charidemus, and those others who 
had been loudest in speech against Mactdonia, and had tried to 
prevail on the Athenians to espouse openly the cause of Thebes, 
Yet notwithstanding such terror of consequences to themselves, the 
Athenians afforded shelter and sympathy to the miscrable Theban 
fugitives. They continued to do this even when they must have 
kuown that they were contravening the edict of proscription just 
suuctioned by Alexander. : 

Shortly afterwards, envoys arrived from that monarch with 4 
menacing letter, formally demanding the surrender of Atexander 


. ‘ oe 0 ας demands 
eight or ten leading citizens of Athens—Demosthenés, the sur- 


Lykurgus, Hyperidés, Polyeuktus, Moeroklés, Divtimus,” ee ee 
Ephialtés, andCharidemus. Of these the first four were antl Dace: 
eminent orators, the last two military men; all strenuous Healers Bt 
advocates of an anti-Macedonian policy. Alexander in }inrnble 


his letter denounced the ten as the causos of the battle 07 sang 


of Cheroneia, of the offensive resolutions which had been τόπο, 


, 2 Arian, 1. 10, 4. by Arrian (i. 10, 6), but not by Plu- 
2 The namo of Divtimus is mentioned tarch; who names Demon instead of 
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adopted at Athens after the death of Philip, and even of the recent 
hostile proceedings of the Thebans.’ ‘This momentous summons, 
involving the right of free speech and public debate at Athens, was 
submitted to the assembly. A similar demand had just been made 
upon the Thebans, and the consequences of refusal were to be read 
no less plainly in the destruction of their city than in the threats 
of the conqueror. That even under such trying circumstances, 
neither orators nor people failed in courage-—we know as ax gencral 
fact ; though we have not, the advantage (as Livy had in his time) 
of reading the speeches made in the “lobate®? Demosthenés, in- 
sisting that the fate of the citizens generally cowd not be severéd 
from that of the specific victims, is said to have recounted in the 
course of his speech, the old fable —of the wolf requiring the sheep 
to make over to him their protecting dogs, as a condition of peace— 
and then devouring the unprotected sheep forthwith. He, and 
those demanded along with him, claimed the protection of the 
people, in whose cause alone they had imeurred the wrath of the 
conqueror. Vhokion on the other hand—silent at first, and rising 
only under constraint by special calls from the popular voice —con- 
tended that there was not force enough to resist: Alexander, and 
that the persons in question must be given up. ΠῸ even made 
appeal to themselves individually, reminding them of the self- 
devotion of the daughters of, Erechtheus, memorable in Attic 
Jegend—and calling on them to surrender themselves voluntarily 
for the purpose of averting public calamity. Le added, that be 
(Phokion) would rejoice to offer up either himself, or his best 
friend, if by such sacrifice he could save the city. Lykurgus, one 
of the orators whose extradition was required, answered this speech 
of Phokion with veliemence and bitterness ; and the public sentiment 
went along with him, indignantly repudiating Phokion’s advice, 
3y a resolute patriotism highly honourable at this trying juncture, it 
was decreed that the persons demanded should not be surrendered.‘ 
him (Plutarch ; Demosth. ¢. 25), and | nés) ἀπειλὼν εἰ μὴ δοίησαν. Diodor, 
Kallisthenés instead of Hyperidés. We | | xvii. 15; Plutarch, Demosth. 23 

know nothing about Diotimus, excopt | ? Livy, ix. 18, ‘(Alexander), ad- 
that Demosthenés (De Coroni, p. 264) | versus quem Atheniggsn civitate fracté 
alludes to him along with Charidemus, . Macedonum arnis, cerfiente tum maxime 
as having received an expression of” , prope fumantes Thebarum rninas, con- 
gratitude from the people, in requital | cionari libere ausi sit homines,— id 
for a present of shields which he had quod ex monumentis orationum putet,” 
made. He is mentioned also, along | ἄς. 

with Charidémus and others, in the | 4 Plutarch, Phokion, 9-17; Diodor. 
third of the Demosthenie epistles, p. | wwii. 15. 

1482, 4 Diodor. xvii. 15. ‘O δὲ δῆμος τοῦ- 


1 Arrian, i, 10, 6; Plutarch, Vit. X. τὸν μὲν (Phokion) τοῖς θορύβοις ἐξέβαλε, 
Orat. p. 847, apres’ αὐτὸν (Demosthe- | προσάντως ἀκούων τοὺς λόγους. 
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On the motion of Demadés, an embass} was sen} to Alexander, 


deprecating. his wrath against the ten, and engaging tO papassy of 


punish thom by judicial sentence, if any crime could be te the 
proved against them. Demadés, who is said to have re- Alesunder. 


He is per- 
snaded to 
acquiesce 11 
the refusal, 
and τὸ be 
satistiod 
with the 


ceived from Demosthenés a bribe of five talents, under- 
took this wnission, But Alexander was at first inexorable; 
refusing even to hear the envoys, and persisting in his re- 


quisition» It was only by the intervention of a second hnnment 
υ: n= 

embassy, headed by hokion, that a Yemission of terms deans and 
ipinaltés. 


was obtained. Alexander was persuaded to withdraw 
his requisition, and to be satisfied with she banishment of Chari- 
demus and Ephialtés, the two anti-Maccdonian military leaders. 
Both of them accordingly, and scemingly other Athenians with 
them, passed into Asia, where they took service under Darius. 

Tt was indeed no part of Alexander's plan to undertake a siege 
of Athens, which might prove long and difficult, since the Athenians 
had a superior naval force, with the sea open to them, and the 
chance of effective support from Persia. When therefore he saw 
that his demand for the ten orators would be firmly resisted, con- 
siderations of policy gradually overcame his wrath, and induced 
him to relax. 

Phokion returned to Athens as the bearer of Alexander’s con- 
cossions, thus relieving the Athenians from extreme intnenee of 
anxiety and peril. His influence—already great aud of ee 


long standing, since for years past he had been perpe- eS αι τ 


tuall y ree -olected general—became greater than ever, roe 
while that of Demosthenés and the other anti-Mace- δ᾽ Ate. 


1 Arrian, i, 10, 8; Diodor, xvii, 15; | present the mission of Demadds as 
Plutarch, Phokion, ἘΠ; : dustin, xi. 4; | poste ivr to the demand made by Alex- 


Demarchus cont, Demosth, p. 26, 

Arman states that the visit of De- 
madeés with nine other Athenian envoys 
to Alexander, occurred prior to th 
demand of Alexander for the extra- 
dition of the ten citizens. He (Arrian) 
affirms that immediately on hearing the 
capture of Thebes, the Athenians passed 
a vote, on the motion of Demadés, 
to scnd ten envags, for the purpose of 
expressing satisfaction that Alexander 
had come home safely from the Illy- 
rians, and that he had punished the 
Thebaus for their revolt, Alexander 
(according to Arrian) received this 
inission courteously, but replied by 
Rending ὦ letter to the Athenian people, 
jusisting on the surrender of the ten 
citizens, 

Now both Diodorus and Plutarch re- | 


i 
: 
i 


j ander for the teu citizens; and that it 
was intended to mect and deprecate that 
demand, 

Ju my judgement, Arrian’s tale is 
the Joss credible of the two. 1 think 
it highly improbable that the Athe- 
nians would by public vote express 
satisfaction that Alexander had puntshed 
tho Thebans for their revolt. If the 
maccdonising party at Athens was 
strong enough to carry so ignominious 
a vote, they would also have been 
strong enough to carry the subsequent 
proposition of Phokion—that the ten 
citizens demanded should be surren- 
dered. The fact, that the Athenians 
afforded willing shelter to the Theban 
fugitives, is a farther reason for disbe- 
lieving this alleged vote. 
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donian orators must have'been lowered. It was no ntcan advantage 
to Alexander, victorious as he was, to secure the incorruptible 
Phokion as leader of the macedonising party at Athens. His pro- 
jects against Persia were mainly exposed to failure from the possi- 
bility of opposition being raised against him in Greece by the 
agency of Persian money and ships. To keep Athens out of such 
combinations, he had to rely upon the personal influence and party 
of Phekion, whom he knew to have always dissuaded her from re- 
sistance to the ever-growing aggrandiscment of his father Philip. 
In his conversation with Phokion on the intended Asiatic expedi- 
tion, Alexander took some pains to flatter the pride of Athens by 
describing her as second only to himself, and as entitled to the 
headship of Greece, in ease anything should happen to hin! 
Such compliments were suitable to be repeated in the Athenian 
assembly: indeed the Macedonian prince might naturally prefer 
the idea of Athenian headship to that of Spartan, sceing that 
Sparta stood aloof from Jum, an open recusant. 

The animosity of Alexander being appeased, Athens resumed 
yec.935 her position as ἃ member of the confederacy under his 


Autumn), . + δ . ine oe 7 

(Αἰ πον imperial authority. Without visiting Attica, he now 
Alexander ee Θ ? 

at vorinth— marched to the Isthmus of Corinth, where he probably 
ἊΝ ὰ . . eae . 

Rei received from various Grecian cities deputations depre- 
synod cating his displeasure, and proclaiming their submission 


interview 


ee to his imperial authorit y. He also probably presided at 
Diogenes ἃ. meeting of the Grecian synod, where he would dictate 
the contingents required for his intended Asiatic expedition in the 
ensuing spring. ΤῸ the universal deference and submission which 
greeted him, one execption was found—the Cynic philosopher Dio- 
genés, who resided at Corinth, satisfied with a tub for shelter, and 
with the coarsest and most sclf-denying existence. Alexander 
approached him with a numerous suite, and asked him if he wished 
for anything; upon which Diogenés is said to have replicd,— 
“Nothing, except that you would stand a little out of my sun- 
shine.” Both the philosopher and his reply provoked laughter 
from the bystanders, but Alexander himself was so impressed with 
the independent and self-sufficing character manifested, that he 
exclaimed,—* If I were not Alexander, Mivould be Diogenés.” ® 
Having visited the oracle of Delphi, and received or extorted 
from the priestess* an Snswer bearing favourable promise for his 
Asiatic schemes, he returned to Macedonia before the winter. The 


1 Plutarch, Phokion, 17; Plutarch, ? Plutarch, Alox. 14. 
Alexand, 13. 3 Plutarch, Alex, 14, 
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most injportaut permanent: effect of his stay in Greece was the 
reconstitution of Bootia; that is, the destruction of καὶ 915-234 
Thebes, and the recoustitution of Orchomenus, Thespie, eer 
and Plata, dividing between them the Theban territory ; {tie οἱ 


Orchome- 
all guarded and controlled by a Macedonian garrison in ἀνὰ sd 


the Kadmeia, It would have been interesting to learn Hea ἐπ 
some details about this process of destruction and resti- το Pells. 
tution of the Bwotian towns; a process not only calling forth strong 
manifestations of sentiment, but also involving important and 
difficult questions to settle. But unfortunately we are uot per- 
mitted to know anything beyond the genczal fact. 

Alexander left Greece for Pella in the autumn of 335 B.c., and 
never saw it again. 

Tt appears, that during this summer, while he was occupied in 
his Illyrian and Theban operations, the Macedonian force ne. 335. 
under Parmenio in Asia had had to contend against a Mury 


operations 


Persian army, or Greek mercenaries, commanded by et ate 
Memnon the Rhodian. Parmenio, marching into A¢olis, Maer 


against, 


besieged aud took Grynium; after which he attacked Μόνοι, 
Pitané, but was compelled by Memnon to raise the siege. Menmon 
even gained a victory over the Macedonian force under Kallas in 
the Troad, compelling them to retire to Rheeteum. But he failed 
in an attempt to surprise Kyzikus, and was obliged to couteut him- 
self with plundering the adjoining territory.’ It is affirmed that 
Darius was cugaged this summer in making large preparations, 
naval as well as military, to resist the intended expedition of Alex- 
ander. Yet all that we hear of what was actually done implies 
nothing beyond a moderate force. 


1 Diodor, xvi. 7, 
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CHAPTER XCIL 


ASIATIC CAMPAIGNS OF ALEXANDER. ‘ 


A yrar and some months had sufficed for Alexander to make a 
first display of his energy and milifary skill, destined for 
achievements yet greater; and to crush the growing 
aspirations for freedom among Greeks on the south, as well as 
among Thracians on the north, of Macedonia. The ensuing 
winter was employed in completing his preparations ; so that early 
in the spring of 334 Bc. his army destined for the conquest of 
Asia was mustered between Pella and Amphipolis, while his fleet 
was at hand to lend support. 

The whole of Alexander's remaining life—from his crossing the 
Daring Alex- Hellespout i in March or April 834 B.c. to lis deg ath at 
nisi Babylon in June 323 B.c. eleven years and two or 
wae three mouths—was passed in Asia, amidst unceasing 
man military operations, and ever-multiplied conquests. He 
never lived to revisit Macedonia ; but his achievements were on go 
transcendent a scale, his acquisitions of-territory so unmeasured, 
and his thirst for farther aggrandisement still so insatiate, that 
Macedonia sinks into insiguificance in the list of his possessions. 
Much more do the Grecian cities dwindle into outlying append- 
ages of a newly-grown Oricntal empire. During all these eleven 
years, the history of Greece is almost a blawk, except here and 
there a few scattered events. It is only at the death of Alexander 
that the Grecian cities again awaken into active movement. 

The Asiatic conquests of Alexander do not belong directly and 
towkat literally to the province of an historian of Greece. They 


tent the 
Sueno. were achieved by arnics of which the general, the 


set OF principal officers, and most part of the soldiers, were 
(rong te Macedonian. The Greeks de served with him were 
history, nly auxiliaries, along with the Thracians and Pzonians. 
Though more numerous than all the other auxiliaries, they did 
not constitute, like the Ten Thousand Greeks in the army of the 
younger Cyrus, the force on which he mainly relied for victory. 


His chief-secretary, Eumenés of Kardia, was a Greek, and pro- 


B.C. 335-334. 
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bably ost. of the civil and intellectual functions connected with 
the service were also performed by Greeks. Many Greeks also 
served in the army of Persia against him, and composed indeed 
a larger proportion of the real force (disregarding mere Mobers) 
in the army of Darius than in that of Alexander. LIence the 
expedition becomes indirectly incorporated with the stream of 
Grecian history by the powerful auxiliary agency of Greeks on 
both sides—and still more, by its connexion with previous projects, 
dreams, and legends Jong antecedent to the aggrandisement of 
Macedon—as well as by the character which Alexander thought 
fit to assume, ὁ Ὁ take revenge on Persia for the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxés, and to liberate the Asiatic Greeks, had been 
the scheme of the Spartan Agesilaus, and of the Pherwan Jason ; 
with hopes grounded on the memorable expedition and safe return 
of the ‘Ten Thousand. It had been recommended by the rhetor 
Isokratés, first to the combined foree of Greece, while yet Grecian 
citics were free, under the joint headship of Athens and Sparta— 
next, to Philip of Macedon as the chief of united Greece, when his 
victorious arms had extorted a recognition of headship, setting 
aside both Athens and Sparta. The enterprising ambition of 
Philip was well pleased to be nominated chief of Greece for the 
execution of this project. From him it passed to his yet more 
ambitious sou. Ἶ 

Though really a scheme of Macedonian appetite and for Mace- 
donian agerandisement, the expedition against Asia thus pon-renenic 
becomes thrust into the series of Grecian events, umder Pcs 


get up by, 


the Pan-hellenic pretence of retaliation for the long-past oR" 


insults of Xeraés. 1 call it a pretence, because it had (ernset 


ceased to be a real Ifellenic fecling, and served naw two ¥*; sdvere 
different purposes ; first, to ennoble the undertaking in se». 
ihe eyes of Alexander himself, whose mind was very accessible to 
religious and legendary sentiment, and who willingly identified 
himself with Agamemnon or Achilles, immortalised as executors 
of the collective vengeance of Greece for Asiatic insult—next, to 
assist in keeping the Greeks quiet during his abseuce. He was 
himself aware that the real sympathies of the Greeks were rather 
adverse than favourablet@o his success. 

Apart from this body of extinct sentiment, ostentatiously re- 
kindled for Alexander’s purposes, the position of the Grecks in 
reference to his Asiatic conquests was very much the same as 
that of the German contingents, especially those of the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine, who served in the grand army with which 
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the Emperor Napoleon invaded Russia in 1812, They Lad no 
public interest in the victory of the invader, which could 
end only by reducing them to still greater prostration. 


Analogy of 
Alexander's 
Telation to 


the Greek é . . 5 

μη, ἈΞ They were likely to adhere to their leader as long as his 
ft th . . . . 

Empenr power continued unimpaired, but no longer. Yet Na- 

Napoleon 


poleon thought himself entitled to reckon upon them as 
if they had been Frenchmen, and to denounce the Ger- 
mans in the servire of Russia as traitors who had 
forfeited the allegiance which they owed to him. We find him 
drawing the same pointed distinction between the Russian and 
the German prisoners taken, as Alexander mads between Asiatic 
and Grecian prisoners. These Grecian prisoners the Macedonian 
prince reproached as guilty of treason against the proclaimed 
statute of collective Iellas, whereby he had been declared general 
and the Persian king a public enemy.’ 

Hellas, as a political aggregate, has now ceased to exist, except 
in so far as Alexander employs the name for his own 
purposes. Its component members are annexcd as 
appendages, doubtless of considerable value, to the 
Macedonian kingdom, Fourteen years before Alexander's 
accession, Demosthenés, while instigating the Athenians to uphold 
Olynthus against Philip, had told them*—*The Macedonian 


1 Arvian, i. 16, 10; i, 29, 9, about | have been one of the warmest instiga- 
the Grecian prisoners taken at the | tors of the present war, Nevertheless, 
victory of the Granikus—doovs δὲ αὐτῶν you are a native of the Confederation 
αἰχμαλώτους ἔλαβε. τούτους δὲ δήσας | of the Rhine: yor we my subject. You 
ἐν πέδαις, εἰς Μακεδονίαν ἀπέπεμψεν ᾿ are not an ordinary enemy : you are ἃ 
ἐργάζεσθαι, ὕτι παρὰ τὰ κοινῇ δόξαντα | rebel: 1 have a right to bring you to 
τοῖς “Ἕλλησιν, “Ἕλληνες ὄντες, ἐνάντια trial, ens 'armes, seize this man? 
τῇ “EAAdS: ὑπὲρ τῶν βαρβάρων ἐμά- | "πο addressing the aide-de-camp οὗ 
χοντο. Also iti. 25,15, about the Gre- | Winzingerode, Napoleon said, ‘As for 
cian soldiers serving with the Persians, | you, Count Narishkin, I have nothing to 
and imade prisoners in Hyrkania—'Abs- | reproach you with: you are a Russian, 
κεῖν γὰρ μέγαλα (said Alexander) τοὺς you are doing your duty?” (Ségur’s 
στρατευομένους ἐνάντια τῇ Ἑλλάδι παρὰ Account of the Campaign in Russia, 
τοῖς βαρβάροις mapa τὰ δύγματα τῶν book ix, ch. vi. p. 132.) 


to the Con- 
federation 
of the 
Rhine, 


(iveece an 
appendage, 
but.a valu- 
able ap- 
rendage, to 
Macedonia. 


Ἑλλήνων. 

Toward the end of October 1812, 
near Moscow, General Winuingerode, a 
German oflicer in the Russiau service, 
—with his aide-de-camp a native Russian, 
Narishkin, — became prisoner of the 
French. He was brought to Napoleon 
—‘At the sight of that German ge- 
neral, all the secret resentments of 
Napoleon took fre. ‘Who are you (he 
exclaimed)? a man without country! 
When I was at war with the Austriaus, 
Tfound you in their ranks. Austria 
has become my ally, and you have 
entered into the Russian gervice, You 


These threats against Winzingerode 
wero not realised, because he was libe- 
rated by the Cossacks during his passage 
into France: but the language of Napo- 
leon expresses just the same sentiment 
as that of Alexander Lowards the captive 
Grecks, 

5 Demosth. Olynth, ii. p. 14. “Ὅλως 
μὲν γὰρ ἡ Μακεδονικὴ δύγαμις καὶ ἀρχὴ 
ἐν μὲν προσθήκης μέρει ἐστί 
τις οὐ σμικρὰ, οἷον ὑπῆρξέ ποθ᾽ ὑμῖν ἐπὶ 
Τιμοθέον πρὸς ᾿Ολυνθίους... . αὐτὴ δὲ 
Kal αὐτὴν ἀσθενὴς καὶ πολλῶν κακῶν 
ἐστὶ μεστή. 
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power, gonsidered as an appendage, is of no mean.value; but by 
itself, it is weak and full of embarrassments.” Inverting the 
position of the parties, these words represent exactly what Greece 
herself had become, in reference to Macedonia and Persia, at the 
time of Alexander’s accession. [14 the Persians played their 
game with tolerable prudence and vigour, his success would bave 
been measured by the degree to which he could appropriate 
Grecian force to himself, and withhold it from his enemy. 
Alexander’s memorable and illustrious manifestations, on which 
we are now entering, are those, not of thé ruler or Poli- yestraoraie 
tician, but of the, general and the soldier, In this 22" 


tary endow- 
character his appearance forms a sort of historical epoch. Rens". 
Tt is not merely in soldierlike qualities—in the most Alm 
forward and even adventurous bravery—in indefatigable personal 
activity, and in endurance as to hardship and fautigue,—that he 
stands preéminent; though these qualities alone, when found in a 
king, act so powerfully on those under his command, that they 
suffice to produce great achievements, even when combined with 
goneralship not surpassing the average of his age. But in general- 
ship, Alexander was yet mere above the level of his contemporaries. 
[lis strategic combinatious, his employment of dillerent descrip- 
tions of force conspiring towards one cud, his long-sighted plans 
for the prosecution of campaigns, his constant foresight and 
resource against new difficulties, together with rapidity of move- 
ment even in the worst country—all or? a scale of prodigious 
magnitude—are without parallel in ancient history. They carry 
the art of systematic and scientific warfare to a degree of efficiency, 
such as even suceessor» {rained in his school were unable to keep 
up unimpaired. - . 

We must recollect however that Alexander found the Mace- 
Conian military system built up by Philip, and had only cnanges in 
to apply and eularge it. As transmitted to him, it waters 
embodied the accumulated result and matured fruit of a aed 
series of successive improvements, applied by Grecian tes 
tacticians to the primitive Hellenic arrangements. ji" 
During the sixty years before the accession of Alexander, M#cenin. 
the art of war had been conspicuously progressive—to the sad 
detriment of Grecian political freedom. “ Everything around us 
(says Demosthenés addressing the people qf Athens in 342 B.C.) 
has been in advance for some years past—nothing is like what it 
was formerly—but nowhere is the alteration and enlargement 
More conspicuous than in the affairs of war. Formerly, the 
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Lacedemonians as well as other Greeks did nothing mcre than 
invade cach other’s territory, during the four or five summer 
months, with their native force of citizen hoplites: in winter they 
stayed at home. But now we sce Philip in constant action, winter 
as well as summer, attacking all around him, not merely with 
Macedonian hoplites, but with cavalry, light infantry, bowmen, 
foreigners of all descriptions, and sicge batteries.”? 

T have in several preceding chapters dyelt upon this progressive 
change in the character of Grecian soldiership. .At Athens, and 
in most other parts of Greece, the burghers had fecome averse to 
hard and active military service. The use of amas had passed 
mainly to professional soldiers, who, without any feeling of citizen- 
ship, served wherever good pay was offered, and became immensely 
multiplied, to the detriment and danger of Grecian society.” 
Many of these mercenaries were lightly armed—peltasts served 
in combination with the hoplites’ Iphikratés greatly improved 
aud partly re-armed the peltasts; whom he employed conjointly 
with hoplites so effectively as to astonish his contemporaries.’ His 
innovation was farther developed by the great military genius of 
Epaminondas; who not only made infantry and cavalry, light- 
armed and heavy-armed, conspire to one scheme of operations, but 
also completely altered the received principles of battle-manceuvring, 
by concentrating an irresistible force of attack on one point of the 
enemy's line, and keeping the rest of his own line more on the 
defensive. Besides these important improvements, realised by 
generals in actual practice, intelligent officers like Xenophon 
embodied the results of their military experience in valuable 
published criticisms.® Such were the lessons which the Macedonian 


1 Demosth. Philipp. iii, p. 123, 124: 
compare Olynth, ii, p. 22. I give here 
the substance of what is said by the 
orator, not strictly adhering to his 
words, 

2 Isokratés, in several of his dis- 
courses, notes the gradual increase of 
those mercenaries — men without re- 
gular means of subsistence, or fixed 
residence, or civic obligations. Or. iv. 
(Panegyr.), 8. 195; Or. v. (Philippus), 
5, 112-142; Or. viii. (De Pace), 5, 91-- 
56. 

3 Xenoph. Magist. Equit. ix.4. Οἶδα 
δ᾽ ἐγὼ καὶ Λακεδαιμονίοις τὸ ἱππικὸν 
ἀρξάμενον εὐδοκιμεῖν, ἐπεὶ ξένους ἱππέας 
προυσέλαβον' καὶ ἐν ταῖς ἄλλαις πόλεσι 
πανταχοῦ τὰ ξενικὰ ὁρῶ εὐδοκιμοῦντα, 

Compare Demosth. Philippic, i. p. 46; 
Xonoph, Hellenic. iv, 4, 14; Isokyatés, 


Ovat. vii. (Areopagit.), x. 93, 

4 For an explanation of the improved 
arming of peltasts introduced by Iphi- 
kratds, see Chap, LEXY. of this History. 
Respecting these improvements, the 
statements both of Diodébus (xv. 44) 
and of Nepos are obscure. MM. Rustow 
and Kochly (in their waluable work, 
Geschichte des Griechischen Kriegswe- 
senx, Aarau, 1852, B. ii, p. 164) have 
interpreted the statements in a sense to 
which I cannot subscribe. They think 
that Iphikratés altered not only the 
arming of peltasts, but also that of 
hoplites ; a supposition, which I see 
nothing to justify. 

5 Besides the many scattered remarks 
in the Anabasis, the Cyropedia is full 
of discussion and criticism on military 
phenomena, It is remarkable to what 
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Philip learnt and applied to the enslavement of those Grecks, 
especially of the Thebans, from whom they were derived. In his 
youth, as a hostage at Thebes, he had probably conversed with 
Epaminondas, and must certainly have become familiar with the 
Theban military arrangements. He had every motive, not merely 
from ambition of conquest, but even from the necessities of defence, 
to turn them to account; and he brought to the task military 
genius and aptitude of the, highest order. Jn arms, in evolutions, 
in engines, in re yr enting, in war-oftice arrangements, he intro- 
duced important “noveltics; bequeathing ‘to his successors. the 
Macedonian military,system, which, with improvements’ by his son, 
lasted until the conquest of the country by Rome, near two 
centuries afterwards. 

The military foree of Macedonia, in the times anterior to Philip, 
appears to have consisted, like that of Thessaly, in a well yaccdcuian 
armed and well-mounted cavalry, formed from the sub- iin he 


dition hefore 


stantial proprictors of the country—and in a numerous (MP sq 


ὟΝ . r asts i infty αἱ ium ca 
assemblage of peltasts or light infantry (somewhat "i", 


analogous to the Thessalian Penesta) : these latter were uty. 

the rural population, shepherds or cultivators, who tended sheep 
and cattle, or tilled the earth, among the spacious mountains and 
valleys of Upper Macedonia. The Grecian towns near the coast, 
and the few Macedonian towns in the interior, had citizen-hoplites 
better armed; but foot service was’ not in honour among the 
natives, and the Macedonian infantry in tlecir gencral character 
were hardly more than a rabble. At the period of Philip’s acces- 
sion, they were armed with nothing better than rusty swords and 
wicker shields, noway sufficient to make head against the inroads 
of their Thracian and Illyrian neighbours ; before whom they were 
constantly compelled to flee for refuge up to the’ mountains,’ 


an eatent Xonophon had present to | Στρατοπεδευτικὴ, &e. 

his mind allethe exigences of war, | Ὁ See the striking speech addressed 
and the different ways of meeting | by Alexander to the discontented Ma- 
them. See a8gn example, Cyropwd, \ cedonian soldiers, a few months before 
vie 25 ih 1. his death, at Opis or Susa (Arrian, 
_ The work on sieges, by AZneas (Po- | vii, 9). 
Horketica), is certainly anterior to the Ε Φίλιππος γὰρ παραλαβὼν ὑμᾶς 
nuiitary improvements of Philip of Ma- πλανήτας καὶ ἀπόρους, ἐν διφθέραις τοὺς 
cedon ; probably about the beginning πολλοὺς νέμοντας ἀνὰ τὰ ὄρη mpdBara 
of his reign, See the preface to it by ᾿ κατὰ ὄλιγα, καὶ ὑπὲρ τούτων κακῶς μα- 
Rustow and Kichly, p. 8, in their χομένους Ἰλλυριοῖς τε καὶ Τριβαλλοῖς 
edition of Die Griechischen Krieg. καὶ τοῖς dudpors Θρᾳξὶ, χλαμύδας μὲν ὑμῖν 
schriftsteller, Leips, 1853. Inthis work, ἀντὶ τῶν διφθερῶν φορεῖν ἔδωκε, κατή- 
allusion is made to several others, γαγε δὲ ἐκ τῶν ὀρῶν ἐς τὰ πεδία, ἀξιο- 
now lost, by the same author--Mapa- μάχους καταστήσας τοῖς προσχώροις τῶν 
σκευαστικὴ βίβλος, Ποριστικὴ βίβλος, βαρβάρων, ws μὴ χωρίων ἔτι ὀχυρότητι 


u 2 
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Their condition was that of poor herdsmen, half-naked er covered 
only with hides, and eating from wooden platters; not much 
different from that of the population of Upper Macedonia three 
centuries before, when first visited by Perdikkas the ancestor of 
the Maccdonian kings, and when the wife of the native prince 
baked bread with her own hands.’ On the other hand, though 
the Macedonian infantry was thus indifferent, the cavalry of the 
country was excellent, both in the Peloponnesian war, and in the 
war carried on by Sparta against Olynthus more,than twenty years 
afterwards? These horsemen, like the Thessalians, charged in 
compact order; carrying as their principal weapon of offence, not 
javelins to be hurled, but the short thrusting-pike for close combat. 


Thus defective was the military organization which Philip 
roitipre found. Under his auspices it was cast altogether anew, 


arms and 
TOOT ZAMS 
the infantry. 
Long Ma- 
eodonian 
pike or 
sarissa. 


The poor and hardy Landwehr of Macedonia, constantly 
on the defensive against predatory neighbours, formed 
an excellent material for soldiers, and proved not in- 
tractable to the innovations of a warlike prince. ‘They 
were placed. under constant training in the regular rank and file 
of heavy infantry: they were morcover brought to adopt a new 
description of arm, not only in itself very difficult to manage, but 
also comparatively useless to the soldier when fighting single- 
handed, and only available by a body of men in close order, 
trained to move or stand together. The new weapon, of which 
we first hear the name in the arniy of Philip, was the sarissa—the 
Macedonian pike or lance. The sarissa was used both by the 
infantry of his phalanx, and by particular regiments of his cavalry ; 
in both cases it was loug, though that of the phalanx was much 
the longer of the two. The regiments of cavalry called Sarisso- 
phori or Lancers were a sort of light-horse, carrying a long lance, 
and distinguished from the heavier cavalry intended for the shock 
of hand combat, who carried the xyston or short pike. The sarissa 
of this cavalry may have becn fourteen feet in length, as Jong as 
the Cossack pike now is; that of the infantry in phglanx was not 
less than twenty-one feet long. This dimension is so prodigious 


πιστεύοντας μῖίιλλον ἢ τῇ οἰκείᾳ ἀρετῇ 
σώζεσθαι... .. 

In the version of the same speech 
given by Curtius (x. 10, 23), we find, 
“ Modo aub Philippo seminudis, amicula 
ex purpuré sordent, aurum et argentuin 
oculi ferre non possunt: liguea enim 
vasa desiderant, et ex cratibus scuta 
rubiginemquo gladiorum,” &c. 


Compare the description given by 
Thucydidés, iv. 124, of the army of 
Brasidas and Perdikkas, where the Ma- 
cedonian foot are described ag ἄλλος 
ὅμιλος τῶν βαρβάρων πολύς. 

1 Herodot, viii. 107. 

3 Thucyd. ii, 100; Xenoph, Hellen. 
vy. 2, 40-42, 
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and so ufwicldy, that we should hardly believe it, if it did not 
come attested by the distinct assertion of an historian like 
Polybius. ; 

The extraordinary reach of the sarissa or pike constituted the 
prominent attribute and force of the Macedonian phalanx. yyrcetonian 
The phalangites were drawn up in files gencrally of PMN, 
sixteen deep, each called a Lochus; with an interval of #¢a7yed. 
three fect Letween cach two soldiers fram front to rear. In front 
stood the lochagega man of superior strength, and of tried military 
experience. ‘The sccond and third men in the file, as well as the 
rearmost man who bsought up the whole, weve also picked soldiers, 
receiving larger pay than the rest. Now the sarissa, when in 
horizontal position, was held with both hands (distinguished in 
this respect from the pike of the Grecian hoplite, which occupied 
ouly one hand, the other being required for the shield), and so 
held that it projected fifteen fect before the body of the pikeman ; 
while the hinder portion of six fect was so weighted as to make 
the pressure convenient in such division. Hence, the sarissa of 
the man standing second in the file, projected twelve feet beyond 
the front rank; that of the third man, nine feet; those of the 
fourth and fifth ranks respectively six fect and three feet. There 
was thus presented a quintuple series of pikes by cach file to meet 
an advancing enemy. Of these five, the three “first would be 
decidedly of greater projection, and “even the fourth of not less 
projection, than the pikes of Grecian hoplites coming up as cnemies 
to the charge. The rauks behind the fifth, while serving to sustain 
and press onward the front, did not carry the sarissa in a horizontal 
position, but slanted it over the shoulders of those before them, so 
as to break the force of any darts or arrows which might be shot 
over lead from the rear ranks of the enemy.! ᾿ 

The phalangite (soldier of the phalanx) was farther provided 
with a short sword, a circular shield of rather more than t1.was ori 


. = Β . aul 
two feet in diameter, a breast-piecc, leggings, and a fanrato 
. i - ΠΩ 
kausia or broad-brimmed hat—the head-covering common Orie 


Grecian 


in the Macedonian army. But the long pikes were in (oi ,, 
truth the main weapons of defence as well as of offence. jy"), 
They were destined to contend against the charge of ποι, 
Grecian hoplites with the one-handed pike and heavy shield ; 
especially against the most formidable manifgstation of that force, 
the deep Theban column organised by Epaminondas, This was 


1 Respecting the length of the pike of the Macedonian phalanx, seo Appendix to 
this Chapter, 
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what Philip had to deal with, at his accession, as the ifresistible 
infantry of Greece, bearing down every thing before it by thrust 
of pike and propulsion of shield. He provided the means of 
vanquishing it, by training his poor Macedonian infantry to the 
systematic use of the long two-handed pike. The Theban column, 
charging a phalanx so armed, found themselves unable to break 
into the array of protended pikes, or to come to push of shield, 
We are told that at the battle of Charoncia, the «front rank 
Theban soldiers, the chosen men of the city, all perished on the 
ground; and this is not wonderful, when we conceive them as 
rushing, by their owk courage as well as by the pressure upon 
them from behind, upon a wall of pikes double the length of their 
own. We must look at Philip's phalanx with reference to the 
enemies before him, not with reference to the later Roman organiza- 
tion, which Polybius brings into comparison. It answered perfectly 
the purposes of Philip, who wanted it mainly to stand the shock in 
front, thus overpowering Grecian hoplites in their own mode of 
attack. Now Polybius informs us, that the phalanx was never 
once beaten, in front and ou ground suitable for it; and wherever 
the ground was fit for hoplites, it was also fit for the phalanx. 
The inconveniences of Philip’s array, and of the long pikes, arose 
from the incapacity of the phalanx to change its front or keep its 
order on uneqhal ground; but such inconveniences were hardly 
less felt by Grecian hoplites.? 

The Macedonian pnalanx, denominated the Pezeteri? or Foot 
Companions of the King, comprised the general body 


* 


Regiments 

orien ΟΥ̓ Dative infantry, as distinguished from special corps 
bay aie @ armée. The largest division of it which we find 
iulanuy. mentioned under Alexander, and which appears under 


the command of a general of division, is called a Taxis, How 


1 The impression of admiration, and 
even terror, with which the Roman 
general Paulus Emilius was seized, on 
first seeing the Macedonian phalanx in 
battle array at Pydna—has been recorded 
by Polybius (Polybius, Fragm, xxix. 6, 
11; Livy, xliv. 40). ‘ 

2 Harpokration and Photius, v. Πεζέ- 
raipot, Demosth. Olynth. ii. p. 23; 
Arrian, iv. 23, 1. τῶν πεζεταίρων κα- 
λουμένων τὰς Τάξεις, and ii, 23, 2, &c. 

Since wo know from Demosthenés 
that the pezetwri date ftom the time 
of Philip, it is probable that the passage 
of Anaximen(s (as cited by Harpokra- 
tion and Photius) which refers them to 
Alexander, has ascribed to the son what 


really belongs to the father. The term 
ἑταῖροι, in reference to the kings of 
Macedonia, first appears in Plutarch, 
Pelopidas, 27, in reference to Ptolemy, 
beforo the time of Philip: see Otto 
Abel, Makedonien vor Kénig Philip, p. 
129 (the passage of Allian referred to 
by him seems of little moment). The 
term Companions or Comrades had 
under Philip a meaning purely military, 
designating foreigners as well as Ma- 
eedonians sorving in his army: see 
Theopompus, Fragm. 249, The term, 
originally applied only to a select few, 
was by degrees extended to the corps 
generally, 
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many ef these Taxeis there were in all, we do not know; the 
original Asiatic army of Alexander (apart from whats he left at 
home) included six of them, coinciding apparently with the pro- 
vincial allotments of the country: Oreste, Lynkesta, Elimiote, 
Tymphai, &e.! The writers on tactics give us a systematic scale 
of distribution (ascending from the lowest unit, the Lochus of six- 
teen men, gy successive multiples of two, up to the quadruple 
phalanx, of 16,384 men) as pervading the Macedonian army. 
Among these divisions, that which stands out as most fundamental 
and constant, is the Syntagma, which ‘contained sixteen Lochi, 
Forming thus a gquare of sixteen men iy front and-depth, or 206 
men, it was at the same time a distinct aggregate or permanent 
battalion, having attached to it five supernumerarics, an ensign, 
a rear-man, a trumpeter, a herald, and an attendant or orderly.? 
‘Two of these Syutagmas composed a body of 612 men, called a 
Peutakosiarchy, which in Philip’s time is said to have been the 
ordinary regiment, acting together under a separate command ; but 
several of these were doubled by Alexander when he reorganized 
his army at Susa,® so as to form regiments of 1024 men, each 
under his Chiliarch, and cach comprising four Syntagmas. All 
this systematic distribution of the Macedonian military force when 
at home, appears to have been arranged by the genius of Philip. 
On actual forcign service, no numerical precision could be observed ; 
aregiment or a division could not always contain the same fixed 
number of men. But as to the array, a depth of sixteen, for the 
files of the phalangites,gappears to have been regarded as im- 
portant and characteristic,’ perhaps essential to impart a fecling 
of confidence to the troops. It was a depth much greater than 
was common with Grecian hoplites, and never surpassed by any 
Greeks except the Thebans. : 

But the phalanx, though an essential item, was yet only one 


1 Arrian, i. 14, 3, iii, 16, 19; Dio- 
dor. xvii. 57, Compare the note of 
Schmieder on the above passage of 
Arrian; also Droysen, Geschichte Alex- 
anders des Grossen, p. 95, 96, and the 
elaborate note of Miitzel on Curtius, v. 
2,3. p. 400, 

The passage of Arrian (his descrip- 
tion of Alexander’s army arrayed at the 
Granikus) is confused, and seoms erro- 
heous in some words of the text; γοῦ 
it may be held to justify the supposi- 
tion of six taxeis of pezetari in Alex- 
ander’s phalanx on that day. There 
scem also tu be six taxcis at Arbéla (iii. 


11, 16). 

2 Arrian, Tactic. c. 10; lian, Tactic. 
ὃ. ὃς 

3 Curtius, v. 3, 3. 

4 This is to be seen in the arrange- 
ments made by Alexander a short timo 
before his death, when he incorporated 
Macedonian aud Persian soldiers in the 
same lochus; the normal depth of six- 
teen was retained; all the front ranks 
or privilgged men being Macedonians, 
The Macedonians were much hurt at 
recing their native regimental array 
shared with Asiatics (Arrian, vii. 11, 5 
vii. 23, 4-8). ᾿ 
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among many, in the varied military organization introduecd by 
Puilip. It was neither intended, nor fit, to act alone; 


Light in ‘ 
fuitry of being clumsy in changing front to protect itself either 
Hem in flank or rear, and unable to adapt itself to uneven 
Guwds. ground. There was another description of infantry 


organized by Philip called the Lypaspists—shield-bearers or 
Guards ;! originally few in nnmber, and employed fer personal 
defence of the prince—but afterwards enlarged into several, distinct 
corps d armée. These Uypaspists or Guards were light infantry 
of the line ;? they were ‘aoplites, keeping regular array and in- 
teéfided for close combat, but more lightly armed, and more fit for 
diversitics of circumstance and position than the phalanx. They 
scem to have fought with the one-handed pike and shicld, like the 
Grecks; and not to have carried the two-handed phalangite pike 
or sarissa. ‘They occupied a sort of intermediate place between 
the heavy infantry of the phalanx properly so called—and the 
peltasts and light troops gencrally. Alexander in his later cam- 
paigus had them distributed into Chiliarchies (how the distribution 
stood carlier, we have no distinct information), at least three in 
number, and probably more? We find them employed by him in 
forward and aggressive movements; first his light troops and 
cavalry begin the attack ; next the hypaspists come to follow it 
up; lastly, the phalans is brought up to support them. The 
hypaspists are used also for assault of walled places, and for rapid 
night marehes What was the total number of them we do not 
know? e 

Besides the phalanx, and the hypaspists or Guards, the Mace- 
donian army, as employed by Philip and Alexander, in- 
cluded a numerous assemblage of desultory or irregular 
troops, partly native Macedonians, partly foreigners, 
Thracians, Pawonians, ὅς, They were of different descriptions ; 
peltasts, darters, and bowmen, The best of them appear to have 
been the Agridnes, a Paonian tribe expert in the use of the 
javelin. All of them were kept in vigorous movement, by Alcx- 


Light troops 
generally — 
mostly 
foreigners, 


1 The proper meaning of ὑπασπισταὶ, | 18, 8. 


as guards or personal attendants on the 
prince, appears in Arrian, i, 5, 3; vii. 
ὃ, Ὁ. 

Nooptolemus, a8 ἀρχιυπασπιστὴς to 
Alexander, carried the shield and lance 
of the latter on formal occasions (Plu- 
tarch, Eumenés, 1), 

2 Arian, ii, 4,3, 4; ii. 20, 5. 

3 Arrian, iv. 30, 11; γι 29, 11, 

4 Arvian, il, 20, 5; ii, 23, 6; ii 


5 Droysen and Schmieder give the 
number of hypaspists in Alexander's 
army at Issus, as 6000. That this 
opinion rests on no gutlicient: evidence, 
has been shown By Mutzel (ad Cur- 
tium, v. 2, 3. p. 399). But that the 
number of hypaspists left. by Philip at 
his death wag 6000 seems not impro- 
bable, 
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ander, δὰ the flanks and in front of 1 heavy infantry, or inter- 
mingled with his cavalry,—as well as for pursuit after the enemy 
was defeated. ; 

Lastly, the cavalry in Alexander’s army was also admirable—at 
least equal, and seemingly even superior in efficiency, to Macedonian 

᾿ % cavalry—its 

his best infantry.’ T have already mentioned that cavalry eseuleset 
was the choiee native force of Macedonia, long before the mentet 
reign of Philip; by whom it had been extended and improved? 
The heavy cavalry, wholly or chiefly composed of native Mace- 
donians, was known by the denomination of the Companions. 
There was besides @ new and lighter varie'y of cavalry, apparently 
introduced by Philip, and called the Surissophori, or Lancers, used 
like Cossacks for advanced posts or scouring the country. ‘The 
sarissa which they carried was probably much shorter than that of 
the phalanx; but it was long, if compared with the xyston or 
thrusting-pike used by the heavy cavalry for the shock of close 
combat. Arrian, in describing the army of Alexander at Arbéla, 
enumerates cight distinct squadrons of this heavy cavalry—or 
cavalry of the Companions; but the total number included in the 
Macedonian army at’ Alexander's accession, is not known. Among 
the squadrons, several at least (if not all) were named after parti- 
cular towns or districts of the couutry—Bottiaa, Amphipolis, Apol- 
lonia, Anthemus, &e. ;? there was one or more, distinguished as 
the Royal Squadron—the Agéma of leading body of cavalry—at 
the head of which Alexander generally chasged, himself among the 
foremost of the actual combatants.* 

The distribution of the cavalry into squadrons was that which 
Alexander found at his accession ; but he altered it, when he re- 


| See Arrian, v. 14,1; v. 16, 45 Cur- | 
tius, vi. 9, 22. 
esercitiis parti,” &e. 


Ὁ We are told that Philip, after his | 


expedition against. the Seythians about 
three years before his death, exacted 
and sent into Macedonia 20,000 chosen 


Mares, in order to improve the breed ! 


of Macedonian horses. The regal haras 
were in the neighbourhood of Pella 
(Justin, ix. 2; Strabo, xvi. p. 752, 
in which passage of Strabo, the drtails 
apply to the Aurus of Seleukus Nikator 
at Apameia, not to that of Philip at 
Pella). 

8 Arrian, i. 2, 8, 9 (where we also 
find mentioned τοὺς ἐκ τῆς ἄνωθεν Ma- 
κεδονίας ἱππέας); 1, 12, 12; ii. 9, ὁ; iii 
11, 12, 


“ Equitatui, optima , 


About the ἱππεῖς σαρισσόφοροι, sco i. 
13, 1. 

It is possible that there may have 
been sixteen squadrons of heavy cavalry, 
and eight aquadrons of the Sarissophori, 
—each squadron from 180 to 250 men 
—as Ristow and Kochly concoive (p. 
243). But there is no sufficient evi- 
‘dence to prove it; nor can I think it 
safe to assume, as they do, that Alex- 
ander carricd over with him to Asia 
| just half of the Macedonian entire force, 
4 Arrian, iii, 11, 115 iii, 13, 15 iii, 
18, 8. In the first of these passages, 
we have ἴλαῳ βασιλικαὶ in the plural (iii. 
11, 12). It seems too that the different 
faa alternated with each other in the 
foremost position, or ἡγεμονία, for par- 
ticular days (Arrian, i. 14, 9). 
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modelled the arrangements of his army (in 330 1.0.) at Busa, so 
as to subdivide the squadron into two Lochi, and to establish the 
Lochus for the clementary division of cavalry, as it had always 
been of infantry.' His reforms went thus to cut down the primary 
body of cavalry from the squadron to the half-squadron or Lochus, 
while they tended to bring the infantry together into larger bodics 
—from cohorts of 500 each to cohorts of 1000 men each. 

Among the Hypaspists or Guards, algo, we find an 4 géma or 
chosen cohort which was called gipon oftencr than the 
rest to begin the fight. A still more select corps were, 
the Body-Guards; a small company gf ‘tried and confi- 
dential men, individually known to Alexander, always 
attached to his person, and acting as adjutants or as commanders 
for special service. These Body-Guards appear to have been 
chosen persons promoted vut of the Royal Youths or Pages; an 
institution first established by Philip, aud evincing the pains taken 
by him to bring the leading Macedonians into military organiza- 
tion as well as into dependence on his own person. The Royal 
Youths, sons of the chief persons throughout Macedonia, were taken 
by Philip into service, and kept in permanent residence around hin 
for purposes of domestic attendance and companionship. They 
maintained perpetual guard of his palace, alternating among them- 
selves the hours of daily and nightly wateh: they reecived his horse 
from the grooms, assisted him‘ to mount, and accompanied him if 
he went to the chase: they introduced persons who came to solicit 
interviews, and admitted his mistresses by night through a special 
door. They enjoyed the privilege of sitting down to dinner with 
him, as well as that of never being flogged execpt by his special 
order” The precise number of the company we do not know ; but 


The select, 
Maredo- 
nian Body- 
Guards, 
The Royal 
Tages. 


1 Arvian, ili. 16, 19. 
2 Arrian, iv. 13, 1, "Ex Φιλίππου ἣν 


servilibus ministertis abhorrentia, Ex- 
cubabant servatis noctium vicibus prox- 


ἤδη καθεστηκὺς, τῶν ἐν τέλει Μακε- 
δόνων τοὺς παῖδας, ὅσοι ἐς ἡλικίαν ἐμει- 
ρακίσαντο, καταλέγεσθαι ἐς θεραπείαν 
τοῦ βασιλέως. Τὰ δὲ περὶ τὴν ἄλλην 
δίαιταν τοῦ σώματος διακονεῖσθαι βασι- 
Aci, καὶ κοιμώμενον φυλάσσειν, τούτοις 
ἐπετέτραπτο" καὶ ὅποτε ἐξέλαυνοι βασι- 
λεὺς, τοὺς ἵππους παρὰ τῶν ἱπποκόμων 
δεχόμενοι ἐκεῖνοι προσῆγον, καὶ ἀνέβαλον 
οὗτοι βασιλέα τὸν Περσικὸν τρόπον, καὶ 
τὴς ἐπὶ θήρᾳ φιλοτιμίας βαᾳιλεῖ κοινωνοὶ 
ἦσαν, δο. 

Curtius, viii. 6, 1. Mos erat prin- 
cipibus Macedonum adultos liberos re- 
gibus tradore, a@ munia haud multum 


imi foribus ejus idis, in qué rex acqui- 
escebat. Per hog pellices introduce- 
bantur, alio aditu quam quem armati 
obsidebant. Tidem acccptos ab aga- 
sonibus equos, quum rex ascensurus 
οὐδοῦ, admovebant; comitabanturque et 
venantem, οὗ in preliis, omnibus artibus 
studiorum liberaliam exculti, Preei- 
puus honor habebatur, quod licebat 
sedentibtis vesci cum rege. Castigandi 
eos verberibus nullius potestas procter 
ipsum erat. Hee cohors velut semi- 
narium ducum preefectorumque apud 
Macedonas fuit: hine habuere posteri 
reges, quorum stirpibus post roultas 
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it mu&t have becn not small, since fifty of these youths were brought 
out from Macedonia at once by Amyntas to join Alexander, and 
to be added to the company at Babylon.’ At the same time the 
mortality among them was probably considerable ; sineggin accgm- 
panying Alexander, they endured even more than the prodigious 
fatigues which he imposed upon himself? The training in this 
corps was a preparation first for becoming Body-Guards of Alex- 
ander,*-next, for appointment to the great and important military 
commands. Accordingly, it had been the first stage of advance- 
ment to mst of the Diadochi, or great’ officers of Alexander, who 
aftet his death carved kingdoms for themselves out of his conquests. 

Tt was thus that the native Macedonian force was enlarged and 
diversified by Philip, including at his death :—1. The 
phalanx, Foot-companions, or gencral mass of heavy in- 
fantry, drilled to the use of the long two-handed pike or 
sarissa—2, The Hypaspists, or lighter-armed corps of 
foot-guards—3. The Companions, or heavy cavalry, the 
ancient indigenous force consisting of the, more opu- 
lent or substantial Macedonians—d. The lighter cavalry, lancers, 
or Sarissophori. With these were joined foreign auxiliaries of 
great value. The Thessalians, whom Philip had partly subjugated 
and partly gained over, furnished him with a body of heavy cavalry 
not inferior to the native Macedonian, J'rom various parts of 
Greece he derived hoplites, voluiteers taken into his pay, armed 
with the full-sized shield and one-handeal pike. T'rom the warlike 
tribes of Thracians, Paonians, Ilyrians, &c., whom he had. subdued 
around him, he levied contingents of light troops of various descrip- 
tions, peltasts, bowmen, darters, d&e., all excellent in their way, and 
eminently serviceable to his combinations, in conjunction with the 
heavier masses. Lastly, Philip had completed his military arrange- 
inents by organising what may be called an effective siege-train for 
sieges as well as for battles; a stock of projectile and battering 
machines, superior to anything at that time extant. We find this 


Foreign 
auxilarics— 
Greeian 
hophites— 
Thessalian 
cavalry— 
Peonians-— 
Wyrans— 
Thraciang, 
&e, 


wetatos Romani opes ademerunt.” Com- 
pare Curtius v, 6, 42; and Allian, V. H. 
Σὶν, 49, 

This information is interesting, as an 
illustration of Macedonian manners and 
customs, which are very little known 
tous. In the last hours of the Mace- 
donian monarchy, after the defeat at 
Pydna (108 κι ¢.), the preri σύμ followed 
the defeated king Perseus to the sanc- 
tuary at Samothrace, and never quitted 
him until the moment when he surren- 


| dered himself to the Romans (Livy, 
| xlv. 5). 
‘Ag an illustration of the scourging, 
applied as a punishment to these young 
Macedonians of rank, sce the case of 
Dekamnichus, handed over by king 
Archelaus to Vuripidés, to be flogged 
(Aristotle, Polit. v. 8, 18), 
1 Curtius, v. 6, 42; Diodor, xvii. 65. 
2 We read this about the youthful 
Philippus, brother,of Lysimachus (Cur- 
tius, vili, 2, 36), 
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artillery used by Alexander in the very first year of his reign, in 
his campaign against the Illyrians.! Even in his most distant 
Indian marches, he cither carried it with him, or had the means 
of sconstriggting new engines for the occasion. There was no part 
of his military equipment more esseutial to his conquests. The 
victorious sieges of Alexander are among his most memorable 
exploits. 

To all this large, multifarious and systematised array of actual 
Mugaines, foree, are to be added the civil establishments, the de- 
wrtenee pots, magazines of arms, provision for rembunts, drill 
atPell. officers and adjutants, &c., indispensable for maintaiiting 
it in constant training and efficiency. At the time of Philip’s ac- 
cession, Pella was an unimportant place ;? at his death, it was not 
only strong as a fortification and place of deposit for regal trea- 
sure, but also the permanent centre, war-office, and training quar- 
ters, of the greatest military foree then known. The military 
registers as well as the traditions of Macedonian discipline were 
preserved there until. the fall of the monarchy! Vhilip had em- 
ployed his life in organising this powerful instrument of dominion. 
His revenues, large as they were, both from mines and from tri- 
butary conquests, had been exhausted in the work, so that he had 
left at his decease a debt of 500 talents. But his son Alexander 
found the instrument ready-made, with excellent officers, and 
trained veterans for the front ranks of his phalanx.’ 

This scientific organizdtion of military force, on a large scale 
Macedontan and with all the varieties of arming and equipment 
aps made to coiperate for one end, is the great fact of 


puiely 


nittay Macedonian history. Nothing of the same kind and 


pivam’ magnitude had ever before been scen. The Mace- 


eu of donians, like Epirots and /tolians, had no other aptitude 


national 
sentiment. gr marking quality except those of soldierslip. Their 


rude and scattered tribes manifest no definite political imstitutions 
and little sentiment of national brotherhood; their union was 
mainly that of occasional fellowship in arms under the king as 
chief. Philip the son of Amyntas was the first to organise this 
military union into a system permanently and efficaciously opera- 


1 Arrian, i. 6, 17. 4 Justin, xi. 6. About the debt of 

2 Demosthenés, De Corond, p. 247. 500 talents left by Philip, see the 

3 Livy, xlii. 51; xliv. 46, also the words of Alexander, Arrian, vii. 9, 10. 
comparison in Strabo, xvi. ‘p. 752, Diodorus affirms (xvi. 8) that Philip’s 
between the military establishments of annual return from the gold mines was 
Seleukus Nikator ot Apameia in Syria, 1000 talents; a total not much to be 
a those of Philiggat Pella in Mace- trusted. 

onia, 
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tive, tehieving by means of it conquests such as to create in the 
Macedonians a common pride of superiority in arms, which served 
as substitute for political institutions or nationality. Such pride 
was still farther exalted by the really superhuman career of Alex- 
ander. The Macedonian kingdom was nothing but a well-com- 
bined military machine, illustrating the irresistible superiority of 
the rudest men, trained in arms and conducted by an able genc- 
ral, not merely over undisciplined multitudes, but also over free, 
courageous, and disciplined citizenship, with highly gifted intelli- 
gence.* : 

During the winter of 335-334 B.cg after the destruction of 
Thebes and the return of Alexander from Greece to ,.. a3, 
Pella, his final preparations were made for the Asiatic ateasures ot 

fae " . . sae Alexander 
expedition, The Macedonian army, with the auxiliary previous t 
contingents destined for this enterprise, were brought to: gan" 


for Ama, 

. ᾿ . Antpate 
gether early in the spring. Antipater, one of the oldest. jet ἐν vice- 
roy at Pella, 


and ablest officers of Philip, was appointed to act as vice- 
roy of Macedonia during the king’s absence. A military force, 
stated at 12,000 infantry and 1500 cavalry,' was left with him to 
keep down the cities of Greece, to resist ageressions from the Per- 
sian flect, and to repress discontents at home. Such discontents 
were likely to be instigated by leading Macedonians or pretenders 
to the throne, gspecially as Alexander had no direct heir: aud we 
are told that Autipater and Parmtuio advised postponement of the 
expedition until the young king could leave behind him an heir of 
his own lincage.? Alexander oferruled these representations, yet 
he did not disdain to lessen the perils at home by putting to death 
such men as he principally feared or mistrusted, especially the kins- 
men of DPhilip’s last wife Kleopatra.’ Of the dependent tribes 


1 Diodor, xvii, 17, 

3 Diodor, xvii. 16. 

3 Justin, xi 5.“ Proficiscens ad 
Persicum bellum, omnes noveree suc 
cognatos, quos Philippus in excelsiorem 
dignitatis locum provehens imperiis 
prefecerat, interfecit. Sed nec suis, 
qui apti regno videbantur, pepercit; 
ne qua materia seditionis procul se 
agente in Macedonid remaneret.” Com- 
pare also xii. 6, where the Pausanias 
mentioned as having been put to death 
by Alexander is νοΐ the assassin of 
Phihp. Pausanias was a common Ma- 
cedonian name (see Diodor. xvi. 9:3). 

I see no reason for distrusting the 
Bencral fact here asserted by Justin. 
We know from Arrian (who mentioned 


the fact incidentally in his work τὰ 
μετὰ ᾿Αλέξανδρον, though he says no- 
| thing about it in his account of the 
expedition of Alexander—see Photius, 
Cod, 92. p, 220) that Alexander put to 
death, in the carly period of his reign, 
his first cousin and brother-in-law 
Amyntas. Much less would he scruple 
to kill the friends or relatives of Kleo- 
patra. Neither Alexander nor Antipater 
would account such proceeding any- 
thing else than a reasonable measure of 
prudential policy. By the Mhcedonian 
common law, when ἃ man was found 
guilty of treason, all his relatives were 
condemned to die along with him (Cur- 
tius, vi. 11, 20) 


Plutarch (De Fértund Alex, Magn. p. 
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around, the most energetic chiefs accompanied his army into Asia, 
either by their own preference or at his requisition. After these 
precautions, the tranquillity of Macedonia was entrusted to the 
prudence and fidelity of Antipater, which were still farther ensured 
by the fact that three of his sons accompanicd the king’s army and 
person! Though unpopular in his deportment,? Antipater dis- 
charged the duties of his very responsible position with zeal and 
ability ; notwithstanding the dangerous enmity of Olympias, against 
whom he sent many complaints to Alexander when in Asia, while 
she on her side wrote frequent but unavailing letters with’a view 
to ruin him in the esteemyof her son. After a long period of un- 
abated confidence, Alexander began during the last years of his 
life to dislike and mistrust Antipater. He always treated Olympias 
with the greatest respect; trying however to restrain her from 
meddling With political affairs, and complaining sometimes of her. 
imperious exigences and violence.* . 

The army intended for Asia, having been assembled at Vella, 


neat was conducted by Alexander himself first to Amphipolis, 
ae where it crossed the Strymon; next along the road near 
Alexander — the coast to the river Nestus and to the towns of Abdéra 


to the Helles- ; Ἂ 
pont. Pass- and Maroncia; then through Thrace across the rivers 


Min” Vebrus and Mclas; lastly, through the Thracian Cher- 
soncse to Sestos. Here it was met by his fleet, cqnsisting of 160 
triremes, with a number of trading vessels besides,* made up in 
large proportions from contingents furnished by Athens and Gre- 
cian cities.® The passage of the*whole army—infantry, cavalry, 
and machines, on ships, across the strait from Sestos in Europe to 
Abydos in Asia—was superintended by Parmenio, and accom- 
plished without either difficulty or resistance. But Alexander him- 
self, separating from the army at Sestos, went down to Eleus at 


342) has a gencral allusion to these pre- 
cautionary executions ordered by Alex- 
ander, Fortune (he says) imposed upon 
Alexander δεινὴν πρὸς ἄνδρας ὁμοφύλους 
καὶ συγγενεῖς διὰ φόνου καὶ σιδήρου καὶ 
πυρὸς ἀνάγκην ἀμύνης, ἀτερπέστατον 
τέλος ἔχουσαν. 

1 Kassander commanded a corps of 
Thracians and Peonians: Jollas and 
Vhilippus were attached to the king’s 
person (Arrian, vii. 27, 2; Justin, xi. 
14; Diodor. xvii. 17). 

2 Justin, xvi. 1, 14,“ Antipatrum— 
amariorem semper ministrum regni, 
quam ipsos reges, fuisse,” ὅζο, 

3 Plutarch, Alexand. 25-39; Arriun, 


vii, 12, 12. He was wont to say, that, 
Lis mother exacted from him a heavy 
house-rent for his domicile of ten 
months. 

Kleopatra also (sister of Alexander 
and daughter of Olympias) exercised 
considerable influence in the govern- 
ment. Dionysius, despot of the Pontic 
Herakleia, maintained himself against 
opposition in his government, during 
Alexander's life, mainly by paying as- 
siduous court to her (Memnon, Heracl. 
9, 4, ap, Photium, Cod. 224), 

* Arrian, i. 11, 9. 

5 The Athcnians furnished twenty 
ships of war, Diodor, xvii. 22. 
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the southern extremity of the Chersonese. Here stood the chapel 
and sacred precinct of the hero Protesilaus, who was slain by 
Ilcktor; having been the first Greck (according tu the legend of 
the Trojan war) who touched the shore of Troy. Alexander, 
whose imagination was then full of Homeric reminiscences, offered 
sacrifice to the hero, praying that his own disembarkation might 
terminate more auspiciously. 

Ife thou sailed across ju the admiral’s trireme, stvering with his 
own hand, to the landing-place near Tlium called the Vist of 
Jlarbour‘of the Achwans. At mid-channél of the strait, totivm 
he sacrificed a byll, with libations out @f a golden goblet, to 
Poseidon and the Nereids, Llimself too in full armour, he was the 
first (like Protesilaus) to tread the Asiatic shore; but he found no 
enemy like Hektor to meet him. From hence, mounting the hill 
on which [lium was placed, he sacrificed to the patron-goddess 
Athtné; and deposited in her temple his own panoply, taking in 
exchange some of the arms said to have been worn by the heroes 
in the Trojan war, which he caused to be carried by guards along 
with him in his subsequent battles. Among other real or supposed 
monuments of this interesting legend, the Hians showed to him 
the residence of Priam with its altar of Zeus Herkcios, where that 
unhappy old king was alleged to have been slain by Neoptolemus. 
Numbering Neoptolemus among his ancestors, Alexander felt him- 
self to be the object of Priam’s yet unappeased wrath ; and accord- 
ingly offered sacrifice to lim at the same altar, for the purpose of 
expiation and reconciliation, On the tomb and monumental column 
of Achilles, father of Neoptolemus, he not only placed a decorative 
garland, but also went through the customary ceremony of anoint- 
ing himself with oil and running naked up to it: exclaiming how 
mich he envied the lot of Achilles, who had been blesjgduring life 
with a faithful friend, and after death with a great poet to eclebrate 
hig exploits. Lastly, to commemorate his crossing, Alexander 
erected permanent altars in honour of Zeus, Athéné, and Héraklés; 
both on the point of Europe which his army had quitted, and on 
that of Asia where it had landed.! 


Ὁ Arrian, i, 11; Plutarch, Alexand, 
1; Justin, xi. 5. The ceremony of 
ranning up to the column of Achilles 
still subsisted in the time of Plutarch 
-π-ἀλειψάμενος λίπα καὶ μετὰ τῶν éral- 
pov συναναδραμὼν γυμνὸς, ὥσπερ 
ἔθος ἔστιν, &c, The words here 
seem to imply that this monumental 
column was placed on an eminence, 


and that it was used as a goal for run- 
ners to run up to in matches at the 
festivals. Philostratus, five centuries 
after Alexander, conveys a vivid picture 
of the numerous legendary and religious 
associations connected with the plain 
of Troy and with the tomb of Protesi- 
Jaus at Eleus, and of the many rites 
and ceremonies* performed there even 
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HISTORY OF GREECE, 

The proceedings of Alexander, on the ever-memorable site of 
Analogy ot Ilium, are interesting as they reveal one side of his im- 
thar” posing character—the vein of legendary sympathy and 
hers. religious sentiment wherein alone consisted his analogy 
with the Greeks. The young Maccdonian prince had nothing of 
that sense of correlative right and obligation which characterised 
the free Greeks of the city community. But he was in many points 
a reproduction of the heroic Greeks, his warlike aneestors in 
legend, Achilles and Neoptolemus, and others of that Avakid race, 
unparalleled in the attributes of foree—a man of violent impulse 
in all directions, sometimes generous, often vinglictive—ardent in 
his individual affections both of love and hatred, but devoured 
especially by an inextinguishable pugnacity, appetite for conquest, 
and thirst for establishing at all cost his superiority of force over 
others—“ Jura negat sibi nata, nihil non arrogat armis”—taking 
pride, not simply in victorious generalship and direction of the 
arms of soldiers, but algo in the personal forwardness of an Tlomeric 
chief, the foremost to encounter both danger and hardship. To 
dispositions resembling those of Achilles, Alexander indeed added 
one attribute of a far higher order. As a general, he surpassed 
his age in provident and even long-sighted combinations. With 
all his exuberant courage and sanguine temper, nothing was ever 
omitted in the way of systematic military precaution. Thus much 
he borrowed, though with many improvements of his own, from 
Grecian intelligence as applied to soldiership. But the character 
and dispositions, which he took with him to Asia, had the features, 
both striking and repulsive, of Achilles, rather than those of Agesi- 
laus or paminondas. 


in his time (Philostrat. Heroica, xix, 14, | pathy Dikawarchus illustrated by cha- 
15, p, 112, 3854, Olearius — δρόμοις. δ᾽ | racterising Alexander as φιλόπαις ἐκμα- 
ἐῤῥυθμισμένοις συνηλάλαζον, ἀνακαλοῦν- νῶς, and by recounting his public ad- 
res τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα, &c., and the pages miration for the eunuch Bagdas: com- 
preceding and following). pare Curtius, x, i. 25—about Bagéas, * 
Dikearchus (Fragm. 19, ed. Didot. 61 Plutarch, Fort. Al. M. ii. p. 334, 
ap. Athenaum, xiii. p. 603) had treated Βριθὺς ὁπλιτοπάλας, δαΐος ἀντιπάλοι:--- 
in a special work about the sucrifices ᾿ταύτην ἔχων τέχνην προγονικὴν ἀπ᾽ 
offered to Athéné at Ilium (Περὶ τῆς ᾿ Αἰακιδῶν, &c. 
ἐν Ἰλίῳ θυσίας) by Alexander, and by 
many others before him; by Xerxés— 
(Herodot, vii, 45), who offered up 1000 
oxen—by Mindarus (Xenoph. Hellen. 
i. 1, 4, &c.). In describing the pro- 


“AAKyy μὲν γὰρ ἔδωκεν ᾿Ολύμπιος Αἰακίδησι, 
Νοῦν δ᾽ ᾿Αμυθαονίδαις, πλοῦτον δ᾽ ἔπορ᾽ 
᾽Ατρείδῃσιν. 
(Hesiod, Fragment, 223, ed. Marktscheffel.) 


ceedings of Alexander at Ilium, Dike- 
archus appears to have dwell much on 
the warm sympathy which that prince 
exhibited for the affection between 
Achilles and Patroklu#: which sym- 


Liko Achilles, Alexander was distin- 
guished for swiftness of foot (Plutarch, 
Fort. Al. M. i. p. 331), 
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The army, when reviewed on the Asiatic shore after its crossing, 
presented a total of 80,000 infantry, and 4500 cavalry, Τα τ 


thus distributed :— Macedonian 
amny in Asia. 


INFANTRY, 
Macedonian phalanx and hypaspists . + 12,000 
AM ie8e 035.08) o's ie cotectietnaes epee {0000 
ὙΠΟ ΟΠ ΒΥ ΘΕ.  γτ ρνιἐ sy ade genes νος κενοὺς Sense eighetres. 9D, N00 


Under the command of Parmenio .... ον 24,000 
᾿ 


Odryssi®ns, Triballi (both Whracians), and Myvi 5,000 
Agridnes and archers .. 0... εν κε cece ce ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eeeeeee 1,000 
Total Infantry... ese cece cece ee ee ge 
CAVALRY. 
Macedonian heavy—under Philotas son of Parmenio .......... 1,000 
Thessalian (also heavy)—under Kallas .. 0. 0.0.06 2 eee 1,500 
Miscellaneous Grecian --under Erigyiu 8 00 
Thracian aud Paonian (ight)—under Kassander .... 00.0... 900 


Total cavalry wo «νιν νννκ κεν ἐκ cree ee eee 4000 


Such scems the most trustworthy enumeration of Alexander's first 
invading army. There were however other accounts, the highest 
of which stated as much as 43,000 infantry with 4000 cavalry.! 
Besides these troops, also, there must have been an effective train 
of projectile machines &nd engines, for battles and sieges, which we 
shall soon find in operation. As to money, the military chest of 
Alexander, exhausted im part by profuse donatives to his Mace- 
donian officers,” was as poorly furnishede as that of Napoleon 
Buonaparte on first entering Italy for his brilliant campaign of 
1796. According to Aristobulus, he had with him only seventy 
talents; according to another authority, 10 more than the means 
of maintaining his army for thirty days. Nor had he even been 


1 Wiodor. xvii. 17, Plutarch (Alex- | ber of infantry as not much more 
and, 15) says that the highest numbers than 50,000; the cavalry as more than 
whieh he had read of, were,—48,000 , 5000” (Ex. AL i. ΤΊ, 4). Anaxanends 
infantry with 5000 cavalry. the lowest» alleged 48,000 infantry, with 4500. ca- 
numbers, 30,000 infentry with 4000) valry, Kallistbenés (ap, Polybium, xii. 
cavalry (asstuning the correction of | 19) stated 40,000 infantry, with 4500 
Sintenis, τετρακισχιλίους in place of cavalry. Justin (xi. 6) gives $2,000 
πεντακισχιλίους, to be well founded, as | infantry, with 4500 cavalry. 
it probably is—compare Plutarch, Fort. | My statement in the text follows 
Alex. Μ. i. p. 827), Diodorus, who stands distinguished, by 

According to Plutarch (Fort. Al, M. | recounting not merely the total, but 
Pp. $27), both Ptolemy and Aristobulus the component items besides. In ro- 
Stated the ummber of infantry to be ' gard to the tptal of infantry, he agrees 
30,000; bat Ptolemy gave the cavalry | with Ptolemy and Aristobulus: as to 
as 5000, Aristobulus, as only 4000. | cavalry, bis statement is a mean between 
Nevertheless Arrian—who professes to | the two. 
follow mainly Ptolomy and Aristobulus ? Plutarch, Alexand. 15, 
wheneyer they agree—states the num- 
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able to bring together his auxiliarics, or complete the outfit of his 
army, without incurring a debt of 800 talents, in addition to that 
of 500 talents contracted by his father Philip.) Though Plutarch? 
wonders at the smallness of the force with which Alexander con- 
templated the execution of such great projects, yet the fact is, that 
in infantry he was far above any force which the Persians had to 
oppose him ;? not to speak of comparative discipline and organiza- 
tion, surpassing even that of the Grecian mercenaries, who formed 
the only good infantry in the Persian sérvice ; whife his cavalry, 
though inferior az to wumber, was superior in quality and in the 
shock of close combat. , ‘ 

Most of the officers exercising important command in Alexander’s 
Chief Mace- army were native Macedonians. is intimate personal 
donian ‘ . . 
officers. friend Hephestion, as well as his body-guards Leonnatus 
and Lysimachus, were natives of Pella: Ptolemy the son of Lagus, 
and Pithon, were Eordians from Upper Macedonia; Kraterus and 
Perdikkas, from the district of Upper Miacedonia called Orestis ; * 
Antipater with lis son Kagsander, Kleitus son of Dropidés, Par- 
menio with his two sons Philotas and Nikanor, Scleukus, Koenus, 
Amyntas, Philippus (these two last names were berne by more 
than one person), Antigonus, Neoptolemus,’ Meleager, Peukestés, 
&c., all these seem to have been native Madtdonians. Al] or most 
of them had been trained to war under Philip, in whose service 
Parmenio and Antipater, especially, had vccupied a high rauk. 

Of the many Greeks in Alesander’s service, we hear of few in 


Grecksin | jmportant station. Medius, a Thossalian from Larissa, 
Alexander’s Ὰ 


service Was among lis familiar companions; but the ablest and 
Humenés οἱ ἌΝ ᾿ δὴ x μι ον: β 
Karta. most distinguished of all was Kumenés, a native of Kardia 


in the Thracian Chersonese. Eumenés, combining an excellent 
Grecian education with bodily activity and enterprise, had attracted 
when a young man the notice of Philip, and had been appoitéd as 
his secretary. After discharging these dutics for seven years until 
the death of Philip, he was continued by Alexander in the post of 
chief secretary during the whole of that king’s life’ He conducted 

1 Arrian, vii. 9, 10—-the speech which ' ap, Syncellum, Frag. Histor. Gree. vol. 
he puts in the mouth of Alexander | iii, p. 695-698) speaks of Lysimachus as 
himself—and Curtius, x. 2, 24. ‘a Thessalian from Kranon; but this 


Onesikritus stated that Alexander | must be a mistake: compare Justin, 
owed at this time a debt of 200 talents | xv, 3. 


(Plutarch, Alex. 15), 5 Neoptolemus belonged, like Alex- 
5 Plutarch, Fort. Alex. (ΜΠ, i. p. 327; | ander himself, to the Aakid geus (Arian, 
Justin, xi. 6. | il. 27, 9). 
3 Arrian, i, 18, 4. 6 Plutarch, Eumenés, ¢, 1; Cornelius 


4 Arrian, vi. 28, 6; Arrian, Indica, Nepos, Eumen, ὁ, 1. 
18; Justin, w.3-4, Porphyry (Fragm. 
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most of Alexander’s correspondence, and the daily record of his 
procecdings, which was kept under the name of the Royal Ephe- 
meridés. But though his special duties were thus of a civil cha- 
ractet, he was not less eminent as an officer in the field. Occa- 
sionally entrusted with high military command, he received from 
Alexander signal recompenses and tokens of esteem. In spite of 
these great qualitics—or perhaps in consequence of them—he was 
the object,of marked jealousy and dislike! on the part of the Mace- 
donians,—from Hopheestion the friend, and Neoptolemus the chief 
armour-bearer, of Alexander, down to the’ principal soldiers of the 
phalanx. Neoptolgmus despised Eumenés gs an unwarlike penman. 
The contemptuous pride with which Macedonians had now come to 
look down on Greeks, is a notable characteristic of the victorious 
army of Alexander, as well as a new feature in history ; reterting 
the ancient Hellenic sentiment, in which Demosthencs, a few years 
before, had indulged towards the Macedonians.’ 

Though Alexander had been allowed to land in Asia unopposed, 
an army was already assembled under the Persian satraps persian 
within a few days’ march of Abydos. Since the recon- a a 
quest of Egypt and Phenicia, about eight or nine years 4y4" 
before, by the Persian king Ochus, the power of that ““* 
cuupire had been restored to a pomt equal to any anterior epoch 
since the repulse of Xerxés from Grecee. The Persian successes 
in Egypt had been achieved mainly’ by the arms of Greek merce- 
naries, under the conduct and through tlte craft of the Rhodian 
general Mentor; who, being seconded by the preponderant influ- 
ence of the eunuch Bagoas, confidential minister of Ochus, obtained 
not only ample presents, but also the appointment of military com- 
mander on the Hellespont and the Asiatic seaboard. , He procured 
the recall of his brother Memnon, who with his brother-in-law 

Artabazus had been obliged to leave Asia from unsuccessful revolt 
against the Persians, aud had found shelter with Philip He 
farther subdued, by force or by fraud, various Greck and Asiatic 
chieftains on the Asiatic coast; among them, the distinguished 


Ὁ Ayvian, vii. 13, 1; Plutarch, Eum. | of the Macedonian soldiers (called Argy- 
2,3, 8, 10, _vaspides) against their distinguished 
3 Demosth. Philipp. iii. Ρ. 119, τος chief Euments, calling hun Χεῤῥονησίτης 
Spocting Philip—ob μόνον οὐχ Ἕλληνος ὄλεθρος (Plutarch, Kumenés, 18). 
ὄντος, οὐδὲ προσήκοντος οὐδὲν τοῖς “EA- 3 See, in reference to these incidents, 
Anow, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ βαρβάρου ἐντεῦθεν ὅθεν Chap. XC. : 
καλὺν εἰπεῖν, GAN ὀλέθρου Mak εἰ Ἱ Diodor, xvi. 52; Curtius, vi. 4, 25; 
δόνο 5) ὅθεν οὐδ᾽ ἀνδράπυδον σπουδαῖον. .ὙἹ, ὅ, 2. Curtius mentions also Manapis, 
οὐδὲν ἣν πρότερον πρίασθαι. another Persian exilo, who had fled 
Compare this with the exclamations | ' from Ochus to Philip. 


xv2 
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Hermeias, friend of Aristotle, and master of the strong ‘post of 
Atarneus.' hese sucecsses of Mentor seem to have occurred 
about 343 nc. 116, and his brother Memnon after him, upheld 
vigorously the authority of the Persian king in the regions near the 
Hellespont, It was probably by them that troops were sent across 
the strait both to rescue the besieged town of Perinthus from 
Philip, and to act against that prince in other parts of Thrace ; * 
that an Asiatic chick who was intriguing to facilitate Philip’s in- 
tended invasion of Asia, was seized and sent. prisoner to the Persian 
court ; and that envoys from Atheng, soliciting aid against Philip, 
were forwarded to the xime place. 3 

Ochus, though successful in regaining the full extent of Persian 
dominion, was a sanguinary tyrant, who shed by whole- 
sale the blood of his family and courtiers. About the 
year 338 B.c., he died poisoned by the eunuch Bagoas, 
who placed upon the throne Arses, one of the king's sons, 
killing all the rest. After two years, however, Bagdas conceived 
mistrust of Arses, and put him to death also, together with all lus 
children: thus leaving no direct descendant of the regal family 
alive, Je then exalted to the throne one of his friends named 
Darius Codomannus (descended from one of the brothers of Arta- 
xerxés Mnemon), who had acquired glory, in a recent war against 
the Kadusians, by killing in single combat a formidable champion 
of the enemy’s army. Lrescritly, however, Bagdas attempted to 
poison Darius also; but the latter, detecting the snare, foreed him 
to drink the deadly draught himself! In spite of such murders 
and change in the line of succession, which Alexander afterwards 
reproached to Darius,® the authority of Darius scems to have been 
recognised, without any material opposition, throughout all the 
Persian empire. 

Succeeding to the throne in the early part of πιο. 


Succession. 
of the Per- 
sian crown-~ 
Ochus— 
Darius Co- 
domannus 


336, when 
Philip was organising the projected invasion of Persia, 
and when the first Macedonian division under Parmenio 
and Attalus was already making war in Asia—Darius 
prepared measures of defence at home, and | tried to encourage auti- 


1 Diodor. xvi. 52. About the strength 


Pyepara- 
tious of 
Darwus for 
defence. 


the Persians into Thrace (besides those 


of the fortress of Atarneus, sce Xenoph. 
Hellen. iii. 2,11; Diodor. xiii, 65. It 
had been held in defiance of the Per- 
sians, even before the time of Hermeias 
—Isokratés. Compare also Isokratis, 
Or, iv, (Panegyr.) 8. 167, 

2 Letter of Alexander, addressed to 
Darius after the battle of Issux, apud 
Arrian. ii. 14,7. Other troops sent by 


despatched to the relief of Perinthus), 
are here alluded to. 

3 Demosthenés, Philippie. iv. p. 139, 
140; Kpistola Philippi apud Demosthen. 
p. 160. 

4 Diodor. xvii. 5; Justin, 
tius, x. 5, 22. 

5 Arrian, ii, 14, 10, 


x. 3; Cur- 
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Maced8nian movements in Greece.’ On the assassination of Philip 
by Pausanias, the Persian king publicly proclaimed himself (pro- 
bably untruly) as having instigated the decd, and alluded in con- 
temptuous terms to tue youthful Alexander. Conceiving the 
danger from Macedonia to be past, he imprudently slackened his 
efforts and withheld his supplies during the first months of Alex- 
ander’s reign, when the latter might have been seriously embar- 
rassed ineGreece and iy Europe by the effective employment. of 
Persian ships and money. But the recent successes of Alexander 
in Thrace, Tllyria, and Bevotia, satisfied Darius that the danger 
was not past, so thet he resumed his prepanftions for defence. The 
Phenician fleet was ordered to be equipped ; the satraps in Phrygia 
and Lydia got together a considerable force, consisting in part. of 
Grecian mercenaries; while Memnon, on the seaboard, was fur- 
nished with the means of taking 2000) of these mercenaries under 
his separate command. 

We cannot trace with any exactness the course of these events, 
during the ninetecu months between Alexander’s acces- Ὀἰα μον: 
sion and his landing in Asia (August ὅ80 πνος to March before ὦ 
or April 884 B.c.). We learn gencrally that Memnon ad 
was active and even aggressive on the north-castern coast of the 
Jgean, Marching northward from lis own territory (the region 
of Assus or Atarneus skirting the Gulf of Adramyttium 4) across 
the range of Mount Ida, he “ame suddenly upon the town of 
Kyzikus on the Propontis. Te failed, however, though only by a 
httle, in his attempt to surprise it, and was forced to content him- 
self with a rich booty from the district around® ‘The Macedonian 
generals Parmenio and Kallas had crossed into Asia with bodies of 
troops. Parmenio, acting in Alolis, took Grynium, but-vas compelled 
by Momnon to raise the siege of Pitané # while Kallas, in the Troad, 
was attacked, defeated, and compelled to retire to Rhecteium.' 

We thus see that during the season preceding the Janding of 
Alexander, the Persians were in considerable force, and. gypeiouy 
Memnon both active and successful even against the oe rer 
Macedonian generals, on the region north-east of the jn in 
Aigean. This may help to explain that fatal impro- (ye | 
dence, whereby the Persians permitted Alexander to ‘toss the 


Ν, i = Hellespont 
carry over without opposition his grand army into Asia, werpeed. 


1 Diodor, xvii. 7. 2 Arvian, ii, 14, 11. | meias of Atdrneus, 

3 Diodor. xvii. 7. | ® Diodor. xvii. 7; Polywnus, ν. 34, 3, 

4 Diodor, xvii, 7; compare Arrian, i. | 8 Diodor, xvii, 7. We read also of 
17, 9, ἐπὶ τὴν χώραν τὴν Μέμνονος military operations near Magnesia, ebe- 
ἔπεμψεν ---- which doubtless means this | tween Parmenio and Memnon (Poly. 
region, conquered by Mentor from JJer- anus, v. 34, 4). 
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in the spring of 334 8.c. They possessed ample means of garding 
the Hellespont, had they chosen to bring up their flect, which, 
comprising as it did the force of the Phenician towns, was decidedly 
superior to any naval armament at the disposal of Alexander. The 
Persian fleet actually came into the Augcan a few weeks afterwards. 
Now Alexander’s designs, preparations, and even intended time of 
march, must have been well known not mercly to Memnon, but to 
the Persian satraps in Asia Minor, who had got together" troops to 
oppose him. These satraps unfortunately supposed themselves to 
be a match for him in the field, disregarding the pronounced 
opinion of Memnon toSihe contrary, and even overruling his pru- 
dent advice by mistrustful and calumnious imputations. 

At the time of Alexander’s landing, a powerful Persian force 
persian foree WaS already assembled near Zeleia in the Lellespontine 
titan" Phrygia, under command of Arsités the Phrygian satrap, 
unter A> supported by several other leading Persians—Spithri- 

datés (satrap of Lydia and Tonia), Pharnakés, Atizyés, 
Mithridatés, Rheomithrés, Niphates, Petinés, &e. Forty of these 
men were of high rank (denominated kinsmen of Darius), aud dis- 
tinguished for personal valour. The greater number of the army 
consisted of cavalry, including Medes, Baktrians, Uyrkanians, 
Kappadokians, Paphlagomians, ‘ec.’ In cavalry they greatly out- 
numbered Alexander; but their infantry was much inferior in 
number,’ composed however, in large proportion, of Grecian mer- 
cenaries. The Persian’ total is given by Arrian as 20,000 cavalry, 
and nearly 20,000 mercenary foot ; by Diodorus as 10,000 cavalry, 
and 100,000sinfantry ; by Justin even at 600,000. The numbers 
of Arrian are the more credible; in those of Diodorus, the total of 
infantry is certainly much above the truth—that of cavalry pro- 
bably below it. 

Memnon, who was present with his sons and with his own divi- 
‘Aaviee of 8100, earnestly dissuaded the Persian leaders from hazard- 
Memnon, ing a battle. Reminding them that the Macedonians 


to avoid 


fighting on ὯΙ ἢ in inf: - 
iad, mt ae were not. only much superior in infantry, but also encou 


employ tho raged by the leadership of Alexander—he enforced the 


agressive necessity of employing their numerous cavalry to destroy 
Macedonia the forage and provisions, and if necessary, even towns 

themselves—in order to render any considerable advance 
of the invading force impracticable. While keeping strictly on the 
defensive in Asia, he recommended that aggressive war should be 


1 Diodor, xvii. 18, 19; Arrian, i, 12, 14; i. 16, 5, 
® Arrian, i, 12, 16; i. 13, 4. 
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carried into Macedonia; that the flect should be brought up, a 
powerful Jand-force put aboard, and strenuous efforts made, not 
ouly to attack the vulnerable points of Alexander at home, but 
also to encourage active hostility against him from the Grecks and 
other neighbours.? 

Had this plan been energetically executed by Persian arms and 
moncy, we can hardly doubt that Antipater jn Macedonia would 
speedily kave found himpelf pressed by serious dangers and em- 
barrassments, and that Alexander would have been forced to come 
back and protect his own dominions; perhaps prevented by the 
Persian fleet from bringing back his wh&c army. “At any rate, 
his scheines of Asiatic invasion must for the time have been sus- 
pended. But he was rescued from this dilemma by the χυμῶν τ 
ignorance, pride, and pecuniary interests of the Persian Wren, 
leaders. Unable to appreciate Alexander's military Mee" 
superiority, and conscious ut the same time of their own Ms! 
persoual bravery they repudiated the proposition of retreat as dis- 
honourable, insinuating that Memnon desired to prolong the war 
in order to exalt his own importance in the eyes of Darius, This 
sentiment of military dignity was farther strengthened by the fact, 
that the Persian military leaders, deriving all their revenues from 
the Jand, would have been impoverished by destroyimg the landed 
produce. Aysités, in whose territory the army stood, and upon 
whom the scheme would first take effect, hanglitily aamounced that 
he would not permit a single house in it t8 be burnt? Occupying 
the same satrapy as Pharnabazus had possessed sixty years before, 
he felt that he would be reduced to the same straits as Pharnabazus 
under the pressure of Agesilaus—* of not bemg able to procure a 


if in this emergency he neglected to 
by Memunon, as set forth in Arrian (i. | avail himself of the irresistible Persian 
12, 16), and in Diodorus (xvii. 18). | fect. 

The superiority of Diodorus is here 1 notice the rather this point of 
incontestable, IT proclaims distinctly superiority of Diodorus, because recent 
both the defensive and the offensive critics have manifested a tendency to 
side of Memmon’s policy; which, when place too exclusive a confidence in 
taken together, form a seheme of opera- Arrian, and to discredit almost all 
tions no less effective than prudent, allegations respecting A®exander except 
But Arrian omits all notice of the such as Arrian cither certifies or coun- 
oflensive policy, and mentions only the | tenances. Arrian is a very valuable 
defensive--the retreat and destruction | historian; he has the merit of giving 
of the country ; which, if adopted us plain narrative without rhetoric, 
alone, could hardly have been reck- which confrasts favourably both with 
oned upon for success, in starving out Diodorus and with Curtius; but he 
Alexander, and might reasonably be must not be set up as tho only trust- 
called in question by the Persian worthy witness. 

generals, Moreover, we should form 2 Arrian, i, 12, 18. 

but a poor idea of Memnon’s ability, 


' Compare the policy recommended 
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dinner in his own country.”! The proposition of Memron was 
rejected, and it was resolved to await the arrival of Alexander on 
the banks of the river Granikus. 

This unimportant stream, commemorated in the Tiad, and im- 
‘the Porsimg MOrtalised by its association with the name of Alexander, 
tke post on” takes its rise from one of the heights of Mount Ida near 
Gravikus. — Sképsis,? and flows northward into the Propontis, which 
it reaches at a point somewhat cast of the Greek town of Parium. 
It is of no great depth: near the point where the Persians en- 
camped, it seems to ha¥e been fordable in many places; but. its 
right bank was somewhtt high and stecp, thus qffermg obstruction 
to an enemy's attack. The Persians, marching forward from 
Zeleia, took up a position near the eastern side of the Gravikus, 
where the last declivities of Mount Ida descend into the plain of 
Adrasteia, a Greek city situated between Priapus and Parium.? 

Meanwhile Alexander marched onward towards this position, 
AMexanaor from Arisbé (where he had reviewed his army)—on the 
reaches the first day to Perkoté, on the second to thes river Lraktius, 


CGranikus, 


ane reso on the third to Termétus; receiving on his way the 


pasueat spontaneous surrender of the town of Priapus. Aware 


once, in spite 


of the ds that the enemy was not far distant, he threw out in ad- 
Mwmeni, — yance a body of scouts under .Ainyntas, consisting of four 
. x ‘) 
squadrons of light cavalry and one of the heavy Macedonian (Com- 
panion) cavalry. From Hermétus (the fourth day from Arisbé) 
he marched direct towards the Granikus, in careful order, with his 
main phalanx in double files, his cavalry on each wing, and the 
baggage in the rear. On approaching the river, he made his dis- 
positions for immediate attack, though Parmenio advised waiting 
until the next morning. Knowing well, like Memnon on the other 
side, that the chances of a pitched battle were all against the 
Persians, he resolved to leave them no opportunity of decamping 
during the night. 

In Alexander’s array, the phalanx or heavy infantry formed the 
Disposition central body. The six Taxcis or divisions, of which it 
ammues, consisted, were commanded (reckoning from right to left) 
by Perdikkas, Konus, Amyntas son of Andromenés, Philippus, 
Meleager, and Kraterus* Immediately on the right of the phalanx, 

1 Xenophon, Hellenic. iv. 1, 33, | τὴν ὑπώρειαν κατειλημμένοι, &e. “prima 
2 Strabo, xiii, p, 60% qhe rivers | congressio in campis Adrastiis fuit.” 
Skamander, Hsepus, and Cranikus, all | Justin, xi. 6; compare Strabo,: xiii. p. 
rise from the samo height, called Koty- | 587, 588. 
lus. This comes from Demetrius, una- 4 Arrian, i, 14, 3, The toxt of Arrian 


tive of Sképsis. is not clear. The name of Kraterus 
ὃ Tiodor. xvii, 18, 19. Of βάρβαροι, | occurs twice, Various explanations are 
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were the hypaspiste, or light infantry, under Nikanor son of Par- 
menio—then the light horse or lancers, the Paonians, and the 
Apolloniate squadron of Companion-cavalry commanded by the 
Jlarch Sokratés, all under Amnyutas son of Arrhibeeus—lastly the 
full body of Companion-cavalry, the bowmen, and the Agrianian 
darters, all under Philotas (son of Parmenio), whose division formed 
the extreme right! The left flank of the phalanx was in like 
manner eprotected by three distinct divisions of cavalry or lighter 
troops—first, by the Thracians, under Agathon—next, by the 
avalry of the allies, under Philippus sch of Menclaus—lastly, by 
the Thessalian cgvalry, under Kallas, w¥ose division formed the 
extreme left, Alexander himself took the command of the right, 
giving that of the left to Parmenio ; by right and left are meant 
the two halves of the army, cach of them including three Taxeis 
or divisions of the phalanx with the cavalry on ifs flank—for there 
was no recognized centre under a distinct command, On the other 
side of the Granikus, the Persian cavalry lined the bank. ‘The 
Medes gnd Baktrians were ou their right, under Rheomithrés—the 
Paphlagonians and Hyrkaniaus iu the centre, under Arsités and 
Spithridatés—on the left were Menmon and Arsamen¢s, with their 
divisions? Lhe Persian infantry, both Asiatic and Grecian, were 
kept back in reserve; the cavalry alone being relied upon to dis- 
pute the passage of the river. 

Iu this array, both parties renfained for some time, watching 
each other in anxious silence There being no firing pauieotine 
or smoke, as with modern armics, all the details on each °™"S* 
side were clearly visible to the other ; so that the Persians casily 
recognized Alexander himself on the Macedonian right from the 
splendour of his armour and military costume, as well as from the 
respectful demeanour of those around him. Their principal leaders 
accordingly thronged to their own left, which they reinforeed with 
the main strength of their cavalry, in order to oppose him per- 


proposed, The words ἔστε ἐπὶ τὸ μέσον | ing from the left. 

τῆς ξυμπάσης τάξεως seem to prove that + | Plutarch states that Alexander 
there were three τάξεις of the phalanx | struck into the river with thirteen 
(Kraterus, Meleager, and Philippus) in- ; squadrons (ἴλαι) of cavalry. Whether 
cluded inghe loft half of the army—and this total includes all then present, in 
three others (Perdikkas, Kanus, and the field, or only the Companion-cavalry 
Amyntas) in the right half; while the ‘ —we caunot determine (Plutarch, Alex. 
words ἐπὶ δὲ, ἡ Kpurépov τοῦ ᾿Αλεξάν- 10.) i 

ὅρου appear wrongly inserted. There is ; : Diodoy xvii. 19, ἢ 

ho good reayon for admitting fro distin- } 3 Arriau, 1, 14, 8. Χρόνον μὲν δὴ 
guished officers, each named Kraterus. | ἀμφότερα τὰ στρατεύματα, ἐπ’ ἀκροῦ τοῦ 
The name of Philippusand his τάξις is re- | ποταμοῦ ἐφεστῶτες, ὑπὺ τοῦ τὸ μέλλον 
peated twice; once in counting from the ὀκνεῖν ἡσυχίαν ἦγον καὶ σιγὴ ἣν πολλὴ 
Tight of the rd£ets,—once again in count- ἐφ᾽ ἑκατέρων, 
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sonally. Presently he addressed a few words of encouragement to 
the troops, and gave the order for advance. He directed the first 
attack to be made by the squadron of Companion-cavalry whose 
turn it was on that day to take the Iead—(the squadron of Apol- 
lonia, of which Sokratés was captain—commanded on this day by 
Ptolemeus son of Philippus) supported by the light horse or 
Lancers, the Paconian darters (infantry), and one division of regu- 
larly armed infantry, seemingly hypaspista.! Le then himself 
entered the river, at the head of the right half of the army, cavalry 
and infantry, which advanced under sound of trumpets and with 
the usual war-shouts. Ms the occasional depths af water prevented 
a straightforward march with one uniform line, the Macedonians 
slanted their course suitably to the fordable spaces ; keeping their 
front extended so as to approach the opposite bank as much as pos- 
sible in line, and yot in separate columns with flanks exposed to the 
Persian cavalry.’ Not merely the right under Alexander, but also 
the left under Parmenio, advanced and crossed in the same move 
ment and under the like precautions. 

The foremost detachment under Ptolemy and Amyntas, on 
reaching the opposite bank, encountered a strenuous resistance, 
concentrated as it was here upon one point. They fouid Memnon 
and his sons with the best. of the Persian cavalry immediately in 
their front; some on the summit of the bank, from whence they 
hurled down their javelins—others down at the water's edge, so 
as to come to closer quarters. The Macedonians tried every 
effort to make good their landing, and push their way by inain 
foree through the Persian horse, but in vain. Having both lower 
ground and insecure footing, they could make no impression, but 
were thrust back with some loss, and retired upon the main body 
which Alexander was now bringing across. On his approaching 
the shore, the same struggle was renewed around his person with 
increased fervour on both sides. 110 was himself among the fore- 
most, and all near him were animated by his example, The 


Ὁ Arvian, i, 14, 9, τοὺς mpodpduovs Apparently, this passage λοξὴν ἀεὶ πα- 
ἱππέας mean the saine cavalry as those ρατείνων τὴν τάξιν, ἡ παρεῖλκε τὸ ῥεῦμα 
who are called (in i. 14, 2) σαρισσοφό- is to be interpreted by the phggee which 
pous ἱππέας, under Amyntas son of Ar- follows, describing the purpose to be 


rhibsus. accomplished. 
Arrian, i, 14, 10, Αὐτὸς δὲ (Alex- 1 camot think that the words imply 
ander) ἄγων τὸ δέξιον Képay, ... ἐμ- a movement en échellon, as Riistow and 


βαίνει ἐς τὸν πόρον, λοξὴν ἀεὶ παρατείνων Kéchly contend (Geschichte des Grie- 
τὴν τάξιν i παρεῖλκε τὸ ῥεῦμα, ἵνα δὴ chischen Kriegswesens, p. 271)- nor a 
μὴ ἐκβαίνοντι αὐτῷ of Πέρσαι κατὰ κέρας | croasing of the river ayaiust the stream, 
προσπίπτοιεν, ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτὸς, ὡς ἀνυ- | to break the force of the current, as is 
στὸν, τῇ φάλαγγι προσμίξῃ αὐτοῖς. | the opmion of others, 
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horsemen on both sides became jammed together, and the contest 
was one of physical force and pressure by man and horse; but the 
Macedonians had a great advantage in being accustomed to the 
use of the strong close-fighting pike, while the Persian weapon 
was the missile javelin. At length the resistance was surmounted; 
and Alexander, with those around him, gradually thrusting back 
the defenders, made geod their way up the high bank to the level 
ground.¢ At other poiyts the resistance was not equally vigorous. 
The left and centre of the Macedonians, crossing at the same time 
on all practicable spaces along the whole line, overpowered the 
Persians stationed on the slope, and got*ap to the level ground 
with comparative facility.’ Indeed no cavalry could possibly stand 
on the bank to offer opposition to the phalaux with its array of 
long pikes, wherever this could reach the ascent in any continuous 
frout. ‘The easy crossing of the Macedonians at other points 
helped to constrain those Persians, who were contending with 
Alexander himself on the slope, to recede to the level ground 
above, : 

JIere again, as at the water's edge, Alexander was foremost in 
persoual conflict, lis pike having been broken, he cary 
turned to a soldier near him—Aretis, one of the horse- py 


Personal 


guards who generally aided him in mounting his horse— {ve"0 


Alexander 
and asked for another. But this man, having broken his {ei} 


pik@also, showed the fragment to “Alexander, requesting Mes 

him to ask some one else; upon which tle Corinthian Demaratus, 
one of the Companion-eavalry close at hand, gave him his weapon 
instead. ‘Thus armed anew, Alexander spurred his horse forward 
against Mithridatés (son-in-law of Darius), who was bringing up 
acolumn of cavalry to attack Lim, but was himself considerably 
in advance of it. Alexander thrust his pike into the face of 
Mithridatés, and laid lim prostrate on the ground: he then turned 
to another of the Persian leaders, Rhasakés, who struck him a 
blow on the head with his scimitar, knocked off a portion of his 
helmet, but did not penetrate beyond, Alexander avenged this 
blow by thrusting Rhovsakés through the body with his pike.* 


Δ Arvian, 1.15, ὃ, Καὶ περὶ αὐτὸν | Alexander, ho had said little even about 
(Alexander hitusclf) ξυνειστήκει μάχη the right half of the army, and nothing at 
καρτερὰ, καὶ ἐν τούτῳ ἄλλαι ἐπ᾽ ἄλλαις | all about the left half of it under Par- 
τῶν τάξεων τοῖς Μακεδόσι διέβαινον οὐ i menio. We discover from these words 
χαλεπῶς ἤδη. Pthat all tle τάξεις of the phalanx (not 

These words deserve attention, because | only the three in Alexander’s half, but 
they show how incomplete Arrian’s de- | also the three in Parmenio’s half) passed. 
scription of the battle had before been, | the river nearly at the same time, and for 
Dwelling almost exclusively upon the , the most part with little or no resistance, 
personal presence and achievemonts of |? Arrian, i, 15, 6-12; Diodor, xvi. 20; 
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Meanwhile a third Persian leader, Spithridatés, was actually close 
behind Alexander, with hand and scimitar uplifted to cut him 
down. At this eritical moment, Klcitus son of Dropidés—one of 
the ancient officers of Philip, high in the Macedonian service— 
struck with full force at the uplifted arm of Spithridatés and 
severed it from the body, thus preserving Alexander's life. Other 
leading Persians, kinsmen of Spithridatésrushed desperately on 
Alexander, who receiyed many blows on his armour, aud was in 
much danger. But the efforts of his companions near were re- 
doubled, both to defend ‘his person and to second his adventurous 
daring. It was on thay point that the Persians cavalry was first 
broken. On the left of the ‘Macedonian linc, the 'Thessalian 
cavalry also fought with vigour and success 3! and the light-armed 
foot, intermingled with Alexander’s cavalry generally, “did great 
damage to the enemy. The rout of the Persian cavalry, once 
begun, speedily became general. They fled in all directions, pur- 
sued by the Macedonians. 

But Alexander and his officers soon checked this ardour of pur- 
suit, calling back their cavalry to complete his victory. 
The Persian infantry, Asiatics as well as Grecks, had 

remained without movement or orders, looking on the 
infanty "cavalry battle which had just disastrously terminated. 
the Persans. ΠῸ them Alexander immediately turned his attention.’ 
He brought up his phalanx ahd hypaspiste to attack the® in 
front, while his cavalry assailed on all sides their unprotected flanks 
and rear; he himself charged with the cavalry, and had a horse 
killed under him. Tis infantry alone was more numerous than 
they, so that against such odds the result could hardly be doubtful. 
The greater part of these mercenaries, after a valiant resistance, 
were cut to pieces on the field. We are told that none escaped, 
except 2000 made prisoners, and some who remained concealed 
in the field among the dead bodies. 

In this complete and signal defeat, the loss of the DPersian 


Complete 
victory of 
Alexander, 
Destruction 
of theGiecian 


Toss of the Cavalry was not very serious in mere number—for only 
Persians— . 

numbersot 1000 of them were slain. But the slaughter of the 
their lead- . 4 : 2 
ingmen leading Persians, who had exposed themselves with 
slain. 


extreme bravery in the personal conflict against Alex- 


Plutarch, Alex. 16, These authors dif- 
fer in the details. I follow Ayrian. 

1 Diodor. xvii. 21. 

5. Arvian, i. 16,1, Plutarch says that 
tho infantry, on seeing the cavalry 
routed, demanded to capitulate on 
terms with Alexander; but this seems 


hardly probable. 

3 Arrian, i. 16, 4; Diodor. xvii, 21. 
Diodorus says that on the part of the 
Persians more than 10,000 foot were 
killed, with 2000 cavalry 5 and that 
more ‘than 20,000 men were made pri- 
soners. 
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ander, was terrible. There were slain not only Mithridatés, 
Rhasakés, and Spithridatés, whose names have been already men- 
tioned,—but also Pharnakés, brother-in-law of Darius, Mithro- 
barzanés satrap of Kappadokia, Atizyés, Niphatés, Petinés, and 
others ; all Persians of rank and consequence. Arsités, the satrap 
of Phrygia, whose rashness had mainly caused the rejection of 
Memnon’s advice, escaped from the field, but died shortly after- 
wards by Ins own hand, from anguish and humiliation.’ The 
Persian or Perso-Grecian infantry, though probably more of them 
individually escaped than is implied in Arrian’s account, was as a 
body irretrievably rumed. No force wasveither left in the field, 
or could be afterwards re-assembled in Asia Minor. 

The Joss on the side of Alexander is said to lave been very 
small. ‘Twenty-five of the Companion-cavalry, belonging: snot! toss ot 
to the division under Ptolemy aud Amyntas, were slain  domans. 
in the first unsuccessful attempt to pass the river. Of the other 
cavalry, sixty in all were slain; of the infantry, thirty. This is 
given to us as the entire loss on the side of Alexander? [15 
ouly the number of killed ; that of the wounded is not stated ; but 
assuming it to be ten times the number of killed, the total of both 
together will be 1265.3 If this be correct, the resistance of the 
Persian cavalry, except near that point where Alexander himself 
and the Persian chiefs came into conflict, cannot have been either 
serious or long protracted. But when we add farther the contest 
with the infantry, the smallness of the total assigned for Maccdo- 
nian killed and wounded will appear still more surprising. The 
total of the Persian infantry is stated at nearly 20,000, most part 
of them Greck mercenaries. Of these only 2000 were made 
prisoners ; nearly all the rest (according to Arriau) were slain. 
Now the Greck mercenaries were well armed, and not likely to 
et themselves be slain with impunity ; moreover Plutarch expressly 
affirms that they resisted with desperate valour, and that most of 
the Macedonian loss was incurred in the conflict against them. 
It is not. easy therefore to comprehend how the total number of 
slain can be brought within the statement of Arrian.! 

1 Arrian, i. 10, 5, 6. 4 Αννα, 1. 16,8; Plutarch, Alex- 

2 Arrian, i. Τὺ, 7,3. and, 16. Aristobulus (apud Plutarch, 

* Arrian, in describing another battlo, |e) said that there were slain among 
considers that the proportion of twelve | the companious of Alexander (τῶν περὶ 
to one, between wounded and killed, is | τὺν ᾿Αλέξαψδρον) thirty-four persons, of 
above what could have been expected whom nine were infantry. This coin- 
(Ὁ. 24, 8). Rustow and Kochly (p.273) cides with Arrian’s statement about the 
state that in, modern battles, the ordi- twenty-five companions of the cavalry, 


hay proportion of wounded to killed is | slain. 
from 8:1 t0 10:1, 
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After the victory, Alexander manifested the greatest solicitude 
Alexander's for his wounded soldiers, whom he visited and consoled 


ἢ S ᾿ a ᾿ Β 
πανία, in person, Of the twenty-five Companions slain, he 


witetere caused brazen statues, by Lysippus, to be erected at 
qanger te ‘Dium in Macedonia, where they were still standing in 
prisoners, the time of Arrian. ΤῸ the surviving relatives of all 
the slain he also granted immunity from taxation and from per- 
sonal service. The dead bodics were honourably buried. those of 
the enemy as well as of his own soldiers. ‘The two thousand 
Greeks in the Persian scrvice who had become his prisoners, were 
put in chains, and transported to Macedonia theke to work as 
slaves ; to which treatment Alexander condemned them on the 
ground that they had taken arms on behulf of the foreigner against 
Greece, in contravention of the gencral vote passed by the synod 
at Corinth. At the same time, he sent to Athens three hundred 
panoplics sclected from the spoil, to be dedicated to Athéné in the 
acropolis with this inscription—‘ Alexander son of Philip, and 
the Grecks except the Lacedamoniaus (present these offerings), 
out of the spoils of the foreigners inhabiting Asia.”? Though the 
vote to which Alexander appealed represented no existing Grecian 
aspiration, and granted only a sanction which could mot : be safely 
refused, yet he found satisfaction in clothing his own ΜῊ -agerandis- 
ing impulse under the name of a supposed Pan-hellenic purpose : 
which was at the same time useful as strengthening his hold upon 
the Grecks, who were the. only persons competent, ate as officers 
or soldiers, to uphold the Persian empire against him. His 
conquests were the extinction of genuine Iellenism, though they 
diffused an exterior varnish of it, and especially the Greek 
language, over much of the Oriental world. ‘True Grecian 
interests lay more on the side of Darius than of Alexander. 

The battle of the Granikus, brought on by Arsites and the 
Unataral- other satraps contrary to the advice of Memmon, was 
Persian Thoreover 80 unskilfully fought by them, that the gallantry 
Immense Of their infantry, the most formidable corps of Greeks 
impression . yt ν 
produced by that had ever been in the Persian service, was rendered 
victory. Of little use. The battle, properly speaking, was fought 
only by the Persian cavalry ;* the infantry was left to be sur- 
rounded and destroyed afterwards. 

No victory could be more decisive or terror-striking than that 

1 Arrian, i. 16, 10, 1 The battle was fought in the Attic 

2 Arrian usually a the battle of | month Thargelion: probably the be- 


the Granikus an ἱππομαχία (i. 17, 10, hai of May (Plutarch, " δαί, 
and elsewhere), 19). 
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of Alexander. ‘There remained no force in the field to oppose 
him. The impression made by so great a public catastrophe was 
enhanced by two accompanying circumstances ; first, by the 
number of Persian grandees who perished, realising almost the 
wailings of Atossa, Xerxés, and the Chorus, in the Perse of 
Aischylus,' after the battle of Salamis—next, by the chivalrous 
and successful prowess of Alexander himself, who, emulating the 
Ifomceric Achilles, not only rushed foremost into the melé, but killed 
two of these grandees ‘with his own hand. Such exploits, im- 
pressive even when we read of them new, must at the moment 
when they occurred have acted most powesfully upon the imagina- 
tion of contemporaries. 

Several of the neighbouring Mysian mountaincers, though 
iutinous subjects towards Persia, came down to make cparorand 
submission to him, and were permitted to occupy their eubiyienin et 
lands under the same tribute as they had paid before. QAR 
The inhabitants of the neighbouring Grecian city of ἐν πα 
Zeleia, whose troops lad served with the Persians, sur- “4 
reudered and obtained their pardon; Alexander admitting the 
plea that they had served only under constraint. Te then sent 
Parmenio to attack Daskylium, the stronghold and chief residence 
of the satrap of Vhrygia. Even this place was evacuated by the 
garrison and surrendered, doubtless with a considerable treasure 
therein. ‘The whole satrapy of Pheygia thus fell into Alexander's 
power, and was appointed to be administered by Kallas for his 
behalf, levying the same amount of tribute as had been paid 
before.” 116 himself then marched, with his main foree, in a 
gutherly direction towards Sardis—the chief town of Lydia, and 
the main station of the Persians in Asia Minor. The citadel of 
Sardis—situated on a lofty and steep rock projecting from Mount 
Tinolus, fortified by a triple wall with an adequate garrison—was 
accounted impregnable, and at any rate could hardly have been 
taken by anything less than a long blockade’, which would have 
allowed time for the arrival of the fleet and the operations of 
Memnon. Yet such was the terror which uow accompanied the 
Macedonian, conqueror, that when he arrived within eight miles of 
Sardis, he met not only a deputation of the chief citizens, but also 
¢he Persian governor of the citadcl, Mithrinés. The town, citadel, 

1 Aeschylus, Pers. 950 sey. held out éor nearly two years against 

® Arrian, i. 17, 1, 2. Autiochus IIT. (p.c. 216), and was taken 

” About the almost impregnable for- ; at last only by the extreme carelessness 


tifications dnd position of Sardis, see of the defenders ; eyen then, the citadel 
Polybius, vii. 15-18; Herod. i.84 It ! was still held. 
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garrison, and treasure were delivered up to him without a blow. 
Fortunately for Alexander, there was not in Asia any Persian 
governors of courage and fidelity such as had been displayed by 
Maskamés and Bogés after the repulse of Xerxés from Grvece.! 
Alexander treated Mithrinés with courtesy and honour, granted 
freedom to the Sardians and to the other Lydians generally, with 
the use of their own Lydian laws. The betrayal of Sardis by 
Mithrinés was a signal good fortune to Alexander. On going up 
to the citadel, he contemplated with astonishment its prodigious 
strength; congratulating’ himself on so.casy an acquisition, and 
giving directions to build there a temple of Olympian Zeus, on 
the spot where the old palace of the kings of L ydia had been 
situated. Ie named Pausanias governor of the citadel, with 
a garrison of Peloponnesians from " Araoa ; Asander, satrap of the 
country ; aud Nikias, collector of tribute? The freedom granted 
to the Lydians, whatever it may have amounted to, did not 
exonerate them from paying the usual tribute. 

From Sardis, he ordered Kallas, the new satrap of Helles- 
Hemarches pontine Phrygia—and Alexander son of Aéropus, who 
from Sardis . a 
mine eet had been promoted in place of Kallas to the command 
Ephesus. Of the Thessalian cavalry—to attack Atarneus and the 
district belonging to Memnon, on the Asiatic coast opposite 
Lesbos. Meanwhile he himself directed his march to Ephesus, 
which he reached on the fourth day. Both at Mphesus and at 
Miletus—the two principal strongholds of the Persians on the 
coast, as Sardis was in the interior—the sudden catastrophe at the 
G δπηϊκύξ had struck unspeakable terror. Tlegesistratus, governor 
of the Persian garrison (Greek mercenaries) at Miletus, seu 
letters to Alexander oflering to surrender the town on his approach ; 
while the garrison at Nphesus, with the Macedonian exile 
Amyntas, got on board two triremes in the harbour and fled. It 
appears that there had been recently a political revolution in the 
town, conducted by Syrphax and other leaders, who had established 
an oligawchical government. These men, banishing their political 
opponents, had committed depredations on the temple of Artemis, 
overthrown the statue of Philip of Macedon dedicated therein, and 
destroyed the sepulchre of Heropythus the liberator in the agora.* 


1 Herodot. vii, 106, 107. who Heropythus was, or under what cir- 

3. Arvian, i. 17, 5-9; Diodot. xvii. 21. cumstances he bad liberated Ephesus. 

3. Arrian, 1, 17.12, Respecting these It would have been interesting to know 
commotions at Ephesus, which had pre- these facts, as illustrating the condition 
ceded the expedition of Alexander, we of the Asiatic Grecks previous to Alex- 
have no information: nor are we told ander’s invasion. 
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Some of the party, though abandoned by their garrison, were still 
trying to invoke aid from Memmnon, who however was yet at a 
distance. Alexander entered the town without resistance, restored 
the exiles, established a democratical constitution, and directed 
that the tribute heretofore paid to the Persiaus should now be 
paid to the Ephesian Artemis. Syrphax and his family sought 
refuge in the temple, from whence they were dragged by the 
people aad stoned to death. More of the same party would 
have been despatched, had not the popular vengeance been 
restrained by Alexander; who displayed an honourable and 
prudent moderatian.! ᾿ 

Thus master of Ephesus, Alexander found himeclf in communica- 
tion with his fleet, under the command of Nikanor; and jy. ute 
received propositions of surrender from the two neighbour- Πα τ 
ing inland cities, Magnesia and Tralleis. ΤῸ occupy Mtr 
these cities, le despatched Parmenio with 5000 foot (half of then 
Macedonians) and 200 of the Companiou-cavalry ; while he at the 
sume time sent Autimachus with an equal force in a northerly 
direction, to liberate the various cities of ulic and Tonic Greeks. 
This officer was instructed to put down in cach of them the ruling 
oligarchy, which acted with a mercenary garrison as an instrument 
of Persian supremacy—to place the government in the hands of 
the citizens—and to abolish all payment of tribute. Te himself— 
after taking part in a solemn festival and procession to the temple 
of Ephesian Artemis, with his whole army in  battle-array— 
marched sonthward towards Miletus; his fleet under Nikanor 
proceeding thither by sea.” Ve expected probably to enter 
Miletus with as little resistance as Ephesus. But his hopes were 
diswppointed: Hegesistratus, commander of the garrison in that 
tewn, though under the immediate terror of the defeat at the 
Granikus be had written to offer submission, had now altered his 
tone, and determined to hold out. The formidable Persian fleet,* 
four hundred sail of Phenician and Cyprian ships of war with well- 
tramed seamen, was approaching. 

This naval foree, which a few weeks earlier would have prevented 
Alexander from crossing into Asia, now afforded the Near ap. 
only hope of arresting the rapidity and case of his pos 
conquests, What steps had been taken by the Persian Mere ss 


made com 


officers since the defeat at the Granikus, weedo not hear, manterin. 


Mauy of them had fled, along with Memuon, to Miletus 54 Pn. 


ἢ Arrian, i, 17, 10-13, : Arrian, i, 18, 10-13. 
Arrian, i, 18, 5, 6. Diodor, xvii. 22. 
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and they were probably disposed, under the present desperate 
circumstances, to accept the command of Memuon as their only 
hope of safety, though they had despised his counsel on the day of 
the battle. Whether the towns in Memmon’s principality of 
Atarneus had attempted any resistance against the Macedonians, 
we do not know. [118 interests however were so closely identified 
with those of Persia, that he had sent up his wife and children as 
hostages, to induce Darius to entrust, him with the supreme 
conduct of the war. Orders to this effect were presently sent down 
by that prince ;' but at ‘the first arrival of the flect, it seems not to 
have been under the ‘command of Memnon, ewho was however 
probably on board. 

It came too late to aid in the defence of Miletus. Three days 
‘rhe Mace before its arrival, Nikanor the Macedonian admiral, with 


domi fleet Β . . 7 
occupies the bis fleet of one hundred and sixty ships, had occupied 


harhout of : : et . 
Mult, ant the island of Ladé, which commanded the harbour of 
that city. Alexander found the outer portion of Miletus 


evacuated, and took it without resistance. 116 was 


declines 
ater making preparations to besicge the imner city, aud had 


ae already transported 4000 troops across to the island of 
Tete: Ladé, when the powerful Persian fleet came in sight, 
but found itself excluded from Miletus, and obliged to take 
moorings under the neighbouring promontory of Mykalé. Un- 
willing to abandon without a battle the cofhmand of the sea, Par- 
menio advised Alexander to fight this flect, offering himself to 
share the hazard aboard. But Alexander disapproved the pro- 
position, affirming that his fleet. was inferior not less in skill than 
in numbers; ἐμαὶ the high trainme of the Macedonians would 
tell for nothing on shipboard ; and. that a naval defeat would be 
the sigual for insurrection in Greece. Besides debating such 
prudential reasous, Alexander and Parmenio also differed about 
the religious promise of the case. On the sca-shore, near the 
stern of the Macedonian ships, Parmenio had seen an cagle, which 
filled him with confidence that the ships would prove victorious. 
But Alexander contended that this interpretation was incorrect. 
Though the eagle doubtless promised to him victory, yet it had 
been seen on land—and therefore his victories would be on land: 
hence the result signified was, that he would overcome the Persian 
flect, by means of kind operations.’ This part of the debate, 
between two practical military men of ability, is not the least 
interesting of the whole; illustrating as it does, not only the 


1 Diodor, xvii, 23, 2 Arrian, i, 18, 9-15} i, 20, 2 
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religious susceptibilities of the age, but also the pliancy of the 
interpretative process, lending itself equally well to inferences 
totally opposite, The difference between a sagacious and a dull- 
witted prophet, accommodating ambiguous omens to useful or 
mischievous conclusions, was one of very material importance in 
the ancient world. 

Alexander now prepared vigorously to assault Miletus, re- 
pudiatingewith disdain an offer brought to him by a Alexander 
Milosian citizen named Glaukippus—that the city should snes. 
be neutral and open to him as well as to’the Persians. age 
His fleet under Nikanor occupied the hafbour, blocked up its 
narrow mouth against the Persians, and made threatening demon- 
stratious from the water’s edge; while he himself bronght up his 
battering-cngines against the walls, shook or overthrew them in 
several places, and then stormed the city. The Milesians, with 
the Grecian mercenary garrison, made a brave defence, bat were 
overpowered by the impetuosity of the assault. A large nnmber 
of them were slain, and there was no way of escape exeept by 
Jumpiag into little boats, or swunming off upon the hollow of the 
shield. Even of these fugitives, most part were killed by the 
seamen of the Macedonian triremes; but ἃ division of ὧθὺ 
Grecian mercenaries got on to an isolated rock near the mouth 
of the harbour, aud there prepared to sell their lives dearly. 
Alexander, as soon as@his suldicrs Were thoroughly masters of the 
city, went himself op shipboard to attack the mercenaries on the 
rock, taking with him ladders in order to eflect a landing upon it. 
But when he saw that they were resolved ou a desperate defence, 
he preferred admitting them to terms of capitulation, and reecived 
them into his own service.' To the surviving Milesian citizens he 
granted the condition of a free city, while he caused all the re- 
Mi:ining prisoners to be sold as slaves. 

The powerful Persian fleet, from the neighbouring promontory 
of Mykalé, was compelled to witness, without being able re persian 
to prevent, the capture of Miletus, aud was presently (Yd 


to Hahkar- 


withdrawn to Halikarnassus. At the same time Ales- VS"... 


ander came to the resvlution of disbanding his own jen’ 
fleet; which, while costing more than he could then ™ 
afford, wag nevertheless unfit to cope with the enemy in open sea. 
He calculated that by concentrating all his efforts on Jand opera- 
tious, especially against the cities on the coast, he should exclude 
the Persian fleet from all effective bold on Asia Minor, and 

1 Arvinn, 1.19; Diodor. xvii. 22, ae 
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t 
ensure that country to himself. He therefore paid off all the 
ships, retainmg only a moderate squadron for the purposes of 
transport.’ 

Before this time, probably, the whole Asiatic coast northward of 
Mann ot Miletus—including the Tonic and A‘olic cities and the 
Thee principality of Momma —had either accepted willmgly 
δι Atta. the dominion of Alexander, or had been reduced by his 
na, jonshime detachments. Accordingly he, now directed his march 
southward from Miletus, towards Karia, and especially towards 
Halikarnassus, the principal city of that territory. Ou entering 
Karia, he was met by Ada, a member of the Karian prince ly 
family, who tendered to him her town of Alinda and her other 
possessions, adopting him as ler sou, and entreating his protection, 
Not many years earlier, under Mausdlus and Artemisia, the 
powerful princes of this family had been formidable to all the 
Grecian islands. Tt was the custom of Karia that brothers and 
sisters of the reiguing family intermarried with cach other: 
Mausolus and his wife Artemisia were suecceded by Idricus and 
his wife Ada, all four bemg brothers and _ sisters, sons and 
daughters of Hekatomuus, On the death of Idricus, his widow 
Adg was expelled from Habkarnassns and other parts of Karia by 
her surviving brother Pixodarus; though she still retained some 
strong towns, which proved aw cleome “addition to the conquests 
of ‘Meander, Pixodarus, on the coutrafy, who had given his 
danghter in marriage ‘to a leading Persian named Orontobate 8, 
warmly espoused the Versian cause, and inade Ialikarnassus a 
capital point of resistance against the imvader. 

But it was not by him alone that this city was defended. The 
stone Persian flect had repaired thither from Miletus; Menmon, 
foaticien. OW invested by Darius with Rare command on the 
timate Asiatic coast and the Algean, was there in person. 
Kamasus, —Thore was not only Oroutobates ἜΝ many other Asiatics, 
but also a large garrison of mercenary Greeks, commanded by 
Ephialtés, a eave Athenian exile. The city, strong both by 
nature and by art, with a surrounding ditch forty-five feet broad 
and twenty-two fect deep, had been still farther strengthened 


1 Arrian, i. 20, 1-4; Diodor. xvii. 22. fleet. 
At the same time, the statement of Dio- We shall see that Alexander reorgan- 
dorus can hardly be corréct (xvii. 24), ised his entire fleet during the ensuing 
that Alexander sent his battering en- year : 
gines from Miletus to Halikarnassus by 2 Arrian, 1. 23, 11, 123 Diodor, xvii. 
sea, This would only have exposed 24; Strabo, xiv. p. ine 
them to be captured by the Persian ὃ Arrian, i. 20, 19. 
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under the prolonged superintendence of Memnon;? lastly, there 
were two citadels, a fortified harbour with its entrance fronting 
the south, abundant magazines of arms, and good provision of 
defensive engines. The siege of Talikarnassus was the most 
arduous enterprise which Alexander had yet undertaken. Instead 
of attacking it by land and sea at once, as at Miletus, he could 
make his approaches ouly from the land, while the defenders were 
powerfulfy aided from ecaward by the Persian ships with their 
numerous crows. ‘ 

His first eflorts, directed against the gatg on the north or north- 
cast of the city, Which Jed towards Mylaza, were inter- 
rupted by frequent sallies and discharges from the 
engines on the walls. After a few days thus spent with- (hee a. 
out much avail, he passed with a large section of hig Hrbwltes 
anny to the western side of the town, towards the out- "™ 
lying portion of the projecting tonguc of land, on which Halikar- 
nassus and Myndus (the latter farther westward) were situated. 
While making demonstrations on this side of Halikarnassus, he 
at the same tine attempted a night attack on Myndus, but was 
obliged to retire after some hours of fruitless effort. Te then 
confined himself to the siege of Lalikarnassns. lis soldiers, 
protected from iissiles by moveable penthouses (called Tortoises), 
gradually filled up thy wide and dgcp ditch roun the town, so as 
to open a level road for his engines (rolling towers of wood) ta 
cone up close to the walls. ‘The engines beiug brought up close, 
the work of demolition was successfully prosecuted ; notwithstand- 
ing vigorous sallies from the garrison, repulsed, though not without 
loss and difficulty, by the Macedonians. DPresently the shock of 
the battering-engines had overthrown two towers of the city-wall, 
together with two Mermediate breadths of wall; and a third 
tower® was beginning to totter. The besieged were employed in 
erecting an immer wall of brick to cover the open space, and a 
wooden tower of the great height of 140 feet for the purpose of 
casting projectiles? It appears that Alexander waited for the 
full demolition of the third tower, before he thought the breach 
wide enough to be stormed; but an assault was prematurely 
brought on by two adventurous soldiers from the division of Per- 
dikkas? ‘These men, clate with wine, rushed up singlehanded to 

, 


᾿ Arrian, i, 20, 5. ξύμπαντα ταῦτα! 3 Both Arrian (i, 21, 5) and Diodorus 
υἱέμνων τε αὐτὸς παρὼν ἐκ πολλοῦ παρε- | (Xvi, 39) mention this pruccediug of 
σκευάκει, Ke, , the two soldiers of Perdikkas, though 

* Compare Arrian, i, 21, 7, 8; Diodor. | Diodorus says that it occurred at night, 
xvii, 25, 26, | which cannot well be truco. 
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attack the Mylascan gate, and slew the foremost of the defenders 
who came out to oppose them, until at length, reinforcements 
arriving successively on both sides, a general combat took place 
at a short distance from the wall. In the end, the Macedonians 
were victorious, and drove the besieged back into the city. Such 
was the confusion, that the city might then have been assaulted 
and taken, had’ measures been prepared for it beforehand. The 
third tower was speedily overthrown; nevertheless, before this 
could be accomplished, the besieg@d had already completed their 
half-moon within, against which accordingly, on the next day, 
Alexander pushed forward his engines. Jn this ‘advanced position, 
however, being as it were within the cirele of the city-wall, the 
Macedonians were exposed to discharges not only from engines in 
their front, but also from the towers yet standing on each side of 
them. Moreover, at night, a fresh sally was made with so much 
impetuosity, that some of the covering wicker-work of the engines, 
and even the main woodwork of one of them, was burnt. It was 
not without difficulty that Phildtas and I[ellanikus, the officers on 
guard, preserved the remainder; nor were the besieged finally 
driven in, til Alexander himself, appeared with reinforcements.' 
Though his troops had been victors in these successive combats, 
yet he eould not carry off his dead, who lay close to the walls, 
without soliciting’ a truce for burial. Such request usually counted 
as a confession of defeat: nevertheless Alexander solicited the 
truce, which was evanted by Memunon, in spite of the contrary 
opinion of Ephialtés? 

After a few days of interval, for burying his dead and repairing 
Depeate the engines, Alexander recommeneed attack upon the 
Takats lalfmoon, under his own personal superintendence. 
‘wane ~=Among the leaders within, a con@lction gained ground 


οὐρα με], but 
ranted that the place could not long hold out. Ephialtés 


he limsel! 


ikeline especially, resolved not to survive the capture, and 
sveing that the only chance of preservation consisted in destroying 
the besieging engines, obtained permission from Memnon to put 
himself at the head of a last desperate sally? He took imme- 


' Arrian, i. 21, 7-12. ‘on Memnon and the Persians as their 

2 Diodor. xvii. 25. ; real eneinies, treating the Greeks in ge- 

® The Jast desperate struggle of the . neral asa portion of the hostile force. 
besieged, is, what stands described in i, On the other hand, Diodorus and Cur- 
22 of Arrian, and in xvii. 20, 27 of Dio- ' tius appear to have followed, in great 
dorus; though the two descriptions are ; part, Grecian authors; in whose view, 
very different. Arrinn docs not name | emment Athenian exiles, like Mphialtés 
Hphialtés at Halikarnassus. He follows | and Charidemus, counted for much 
the Macedonian authors, Ptolemy and | more, 
Aristobulus; who probably dwelt only | The fact here mentioned by Diodorus, 
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diately near him 2000 chosen troops, half to encounter the enemy, 
half with torches to burn the engines. At daybreak, all the gates 
being suddenly and simultaneously thrown open, sallying partics 
rushed out from each against the besiegers; the engines from 
within supporting them by multiplied discharges of smissiles. 
Ephialtés with his division, marching straight against the Mace- 
douians ou guard at the main point of attaek, assailed them 
impetuowsly, while his torch-bearers tried to sct the engines on 
fire, Himself distinguished no Jess for personal strength than for 
valour, he occupied the front rank, and*was so well seconded by 
the courage and, good array of his solfiers charging in deep 
column, that for a time he gained advantage. Some of the engines 
were successfully fired, and the advanced euard of the Macedonian 
troops, consisting of young troops, gave way and fled. They were 
rallied partly by the cflorts of Alexander, but still more by the 
older Macedonian soldiers, companions in all Philip's campaigns ; 
who, standing exempt from night-watches, were encamped more 
in the rear, These veterans, among whom one Atharrias was the 
most conspicuous, upbraiding the cowardice of their comrades,’ 
cant. themselves into their accustomed phalanx-array, and thus 
both withstood aud repulsed the charge of the victorious enemy. 
Ephialtés, foremost among the combatants, was slain, the rest were 
driven back to the city, and the burning cngines were saved with 
some damage. During, this samé time, ap obstinate couflict had 
also taken place at the gate called ‘Tvipylon, where the besieged 
had made another sally, over a narrow bridge thrown across the 
diteh, Here the Macedonians were under the conunand of 
Ptolemy (not the son of Lagus)y one of the kimg’s body-guards. 
Ile, with two or three other conspicuous officers, perished in the 
severe struggle whigh ensued, but the sallying party were at length 
repulsed and driven into the city? The loss of the besieged was 
severe, in trying to get again within the walls, under vigorous 
pursuit from the Macedonians. 


that Ephialtés drove back the young obstructions, and losses, of Alexander's 
Macedonian guard, and that the battle | career. His authorities probably did so 
was restored only by the extraordinary | before hit. 

eflorts of the old gnard—is one of much 
interest, which T see no reason for mis- 
trusting, “though Arrian says nothing διὰ μὲν τὴν ἡλικίαν ἀπολελυμένοι τῶν 
about it. Curtius (v. 2; vii. 1) makes | κινδύνων, συνεστρατευμένοι δὲ Φιλίππῳ 
allusion to it ona subsequent oceasion, |... . rois μὲν φυγομαχοῦσι νεωτέροις 
naming Atharnias: the part of his work πικρῶς ὠνείδισαν τὴν ἀνανδρίαν, αὐτοὶ 
in which it ought to have been narrated | δὲ συναθροισθέντες καὶ συνασπίσαντες, 
is lost. On this, as on other occasions, | ὑπέστησαν τοὺς δοκοῦντας ἤδη νενικηκέ- 
Arrian slurs over the partial reverses, val... . ® Arian, i, 22, 5, 


on 


1 Diodor. xvi. 27; Curtius, v. 1. viii, 
δρνν οἱ γὰρ πρεσβύτατοι τῶν Μακεδόνων, 
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; i 
Ty this last unsuccessful effort, the defensive force of Halikar- 
Memnon is nagsus was broken. Memnon and Orontobatés, satisfied 


forced 7 + 
abandon tat. that no longer defence of the town was practicable, took 


Miidaw advantage of the night to set fire to theit wooden pro- 
tare. ®jectile engines and towers, as well as to their magazines 


femsey of arms, with the houses near the exterior wall, while 


Atami they carried away the troops, stores, and inhabitants, 
Kanasss, arty to the citadel called Salmakis—partly to the neigh- 
bouring islet calied Arkounesus—partly to the island of Kos.! 
Though thus evacuating‘ the town, however, they still kept good 
garrisons well provisioned in the two citadels dclonging to it. 
The conflagration, stimulated by a strong wind, spread widely. 
Jt was only extinguished by the orders of Alexander, when he 
entered the town, and put to death all those whom he found with 
firebrands. He directed that the Malikarnassians found in the 
houses should be spared, but that the city itself should be de- 
molished. 116 assigned the whole of Karia to Ada, as a princi- 
pality, doubtless under condition of tribute. As the citadels still 
oceupied by the cnemy were strong cnough to require a long 
siege, he did not think it necessary to remain in person for the 
purpose of reducing them; but surrounding them with a wall of 
blockade, he Jeft Ptolemy and 8000 men to guard it.’ 

Waving concluded the siege of Halikarnassus, Alexander scent 
ne ggtegg3 back his artillery to ‘Fralles, ordering Parmenio, with a 
(Wink). Jarge portion of the cavalry, the allied infantry, and the 
baggage waggons, to Sardis. 

The ensuing winter months Le employed in the conquest of 
(van. Lykia, Pamphylia, and Pisidia. All this southern coast 
sae of Asia Minor is mountainous; the range of Mount 
campaign of Taurus descending nearly to the sea, go as to leave little 
along the OF nO intervening breadth of plaiv. In spite of great 
southern wos + bs 
costo’ Strength of situation, such was the terror of Alexander’s 
om ee arms, that all the Lykian towns—Hyparna, Telmissus, 
Pinara, Xanthus, Patara, and thirty others—submitted to him 
without a blow.® One alone among them, called Marmareis, re- 
sisted to desperation* Ou reaching the territory called Milyas, 
the Phrygian frontier of Lykia, Alexander received the surrender 
of the Greek maritime city, Phasélis. He assisted the Phaselites 
in destroying a mountain, fort erected and garrisoned against them 

' Arvian, i. 23,3, 4; Diodor. xvii.27. 3. Arrian, i. 24, 6-9. 


? Arvian, i, 23, 11; Diodor. xvii. 7; ὁ4 Diodor, xvii, 28, 
Strabo, xiv. p. 657, 
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by the neighbouring Pisidian mountaincers, and paid a public 

compliment. to the sepulchre of their deceased townsman, the 

rhetorician Theodcktés.' 

After this brief halt at Phasélis, Alexander directed his course 
to Pergé in Pamphylia. The ordinary mountain road, by: which 
he sent most of his army, was so difficult as to require some level- 
ing by Thracian light troops sent in advance for the purpose. 
But the king himself, with a select detachment, took a road more 
difficult still, called imax, under the mountains by the brink of 
the sea. When the wind blew from th south, this road was 
covered by such a glepth of water as to be ihpracticable; for some 
time before he reached the spoff the wind had blown strong from 
the south—but as le came near, the special providence of the 
(ds (so he and his friends conceived it) brought on a change to 
the north, so that the sea receded and left. an available passage, 
though his soldiers had the water up to their waists’ From Pergé 
he marched on to Sidé, receiving on his way envoys from Aspendus, 
who offered to surrender their city, but deprecated the entrance 
of a garrison; which they were allowed to buy off by promising 
fifty talents in money, together with the horses which they were 
bringing up as tribute for the Persian king. Having left a 
garrison at Side, he advanced ouward to a strong place called 
Syllium, defended by brave natives with a body of mercenaries to 
aid them. These men held out, and even repplsed a first assault ; 
which Alexander could not stay to repeat, being apprised that the 
Aspendians had refused to execute the conditions imposed, and 
had put their city in a state of defence. Returning rapidly, he 
constrained them to submission, and then marched back to Pergé ; 
from whence he directed his course towards the groater Phrygiay? 
through the difficult mountains, and almost indomitable population, 
of Pisidia. Ps 

After remaining in the Disidian mountains long enough to 
reduce several towns or strong posts, Alexander proceeded Atexander 
northward into Phrygia, passing by the salt lake called his winter 


ν cunpaign at 


Askanius to the steep and impregnable fortress of csumm. 
" Capture of 


Kelena, garrisoned by 1000 Karians, and 100 mer- Kets. 
cenary Grecks. These men, having uo hope of relief from the 


1 Avvian, i. 24, 11; Plutarch, Alex- | Dlutarch’s words (Alexand, 17) must 
aud. 17, be taken to mean that Alexauder did 
2 Avrian, i, 26, 4. οὐκ ἄνευ τοῦ θείου, | not boast 0 much of this special favour 
ὡς αὐτός τε καὶ of au? αὐτὸν ἐξηγοῦντο, | from the Gods, as some of his panegy- 
ὅς. Strabo, xiv. p. 666; Curtius, v. 3, | rists boasted for him. 
22, |} § Avrian, i, 27, 1-8, 
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Persians, offered to deliver up the fortress, unless such relief should 
arrive before the sixticth day.) Alexander accepted the proposi- 
tions, remained ten days at Kelana, and left there Antigonus 
(afterwards the most powerful among his successors) as satrap of 
Phrygia, with 1500 men. He then marched northward to 
Gordium on the river Sangarius, where Parmenio was directed to 
meet him, and where his winter-campaign was concluded? 


τ Curtius, iii. 1, 8. 2 Arian, i. 29, 1-5. 


APPENDIX 
ON THE LENGTIL OF THE MACEDONIAN SARISSA OR PIE. 


Tnx statements here given about the length of the sarixsa carried by the phalan- 
gite, are taken from Polybius, whose description is on all points both clear and 
consistent with itself. ‘The sarissa (he says) is sixteen cubits Jong, according 
to the original theory ; and fourteen cnbits, as adapted 4o actual practice "... τὸ δὲ 
τῶν σαρισσῶν μέγεθός ἐστι, κατὰ μὲν τὴν ἐξ ἀρχῆς ὑπόθεσιν, ἑκκαίδεκα πηχῶν, κατὰ 
δὲ τὴν ἁρμογὴν τὴν πρὸς τὴν ἀλήθειαν, δεκατεσσάρων. Τούτων δὲ τοὺς τέσσαρας 
ἀφαιρεῖ τὸ μεταζὺ ταῖν χεροῖν διάστημα, καὶ τὺ κατόπιν σήκωμα τῆς προβολῆς 
(xvii. 12), ty 

The difference hero indicted by Polybius between the length in theory, and 
that in practice, may probably be understood to mean, that the phalangites, whan 
in exercise, used pikes of the greater length; when on service, of the smaller: 
just as the Roan soldiers were trained in thew exercises to use arms heayier than 
they employed against au enemy, 

*Of the later Tactic writers, Leo (Tact. vi. 59) and Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
repeat the doublémeasnrement of the sarissa as given by Poly bins. Arvian (Tact, 
αν. 12) and Polywnus (ii. 29, 2) state its length at sixteen cubits-~lian (Tact. 
¢. 14) gives fourteen cubits. All these anthors foll@w either Polybius, or some 
other authority conewrrent with hit, None of them contradict him, though none 
state the case so clearly ag he dues. : 

Messrs. Rustow and Kochly (Gesch. des Griech, Krieyswesens, p. 238), authors 
of the best work that I know respecting ancient military matters, reject the 
authority of Polybius as it here stands, They suintain that the passage must 
be corrupt, and that Polybius must have meant to say that the sarissn was six- 
teen feet in length—not sixteen cubits, JT cannot subscribe to their opinion, vor 
do 1 think that their criticism on Polybius is a just one, 

Tirst, they reason as if Polybius had said that the sarissa of actual sorvice was 
sirlecn cubits long. Computing the weight of such a weapon from the thickness 
required in the shaft, they pronounce that it would be umnanageable. Tut Poly- 
bius gives the actual length as only fowrtecn cubits: a very material difference. 
1f we accept the hypothesis of these authors-—that corruption of the text has made 
us read cubits where we ought to have read fee/,—it will follow that the length of 
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the sarissa, as given by Polybius, would be fonrtcen fret, not sirteen fect. Now 
this length is not sufficient to justify various passages in which its prodigious 
length is set forth. 

Next, they impute to Polybius a contradiction in saying that the Roman soldier 
oceupied a space of threo feet, equal to that occupied by a Macedonian soldier— 
and yet that in the fight, he had two Macedonian soldiers and ten pikes, opposed 
to him (xviii. 13). But there is here no contradiction at all: for Polybius , 
expressly says that the Roman, though occupying three feet when the legion was 
drawn up in order, required, when fighting, an expansion of the ranks and an 
increased Pntcrval to the extent of three feet behind him aud on each side of him 
(χάλασμα καὶ διάστασιν ἀλλήλων ἔχειν δεήσει τοὺς ἄνδρας ἐλάχιστον τρεῖς πόδας 
κατ᾽ ἐπιστάτην καὶ παραστάτην) in order to allaw full play for his sword and 
shield, It is therefore perfectly truce that each Roman soldier, when actually 
marehing up to attac& the phalanx, occupied as much ground as two phalangites, 
and had ten pikes to deal with. 

Farther, it is impossible to suppose that Polybins, im speaking of ewhits, really 
wneant feel: because (eap. 12) he speaks of three fect as the interval hetircen euch 
rank in the tile, and these thice fect are clearly made equal to feu cults. {{πὸ com- 
putation will not come right, ifin place of cubifs you substitute feet. 

We iiust therefore take the assertion of Polybius as we find it; that the pike 
of the phalangite was fourteen cubits or twenty-one feet in length. Now Polyhius 
had every means of being well informed on such a point, Ne was above thirty 
years of age at the time of the last war of the Romans against the Macedonian 
ling Perseus, in which war he himself served. Te was intimately acquainted with 
Seipio, the son of Paulus Eiilius, who gained the battle of Pydna, Lastly, he 
hal paid great attention to tactics, and had even written an express work on tha 
subject. 

It might indeed be imagined, that the statement of Polybius, though truc as to 
Ins own time, was not true as to the tine of Philip and Alexander, Lut there is 
nothing to countenance such a suspicloy —- which moreover 1s expressly dis- 
claimed by Ristow and Kochly, 

Doubtless twenty-one feet το a prodigious lengtl§, unmanageable except by nen 
properly trained, aud inconvenient for all evolutions, But these aro just. the 
terms under Which the pike of the phalaugite is always spoken of. So Livy, 
xam. 39, “ Erant plerague silvestria cirea, incommoda phalangi maxime Macedo- 
Mw; qtue, nist abi precfomps παν ὧν velut vallum ante clypcos objecit (quod ut fiat, 
Hhero campo opus est) nallius admodum usus est.” Comparg also Livy, xliv, 40, 
41, where, among other intimations of the inmmense lengthaf the pike, we find, 
“St carptim aggrediondo, cireumagere damobdem lonytindine ef qraritate hustum 
cogas, confusd strue implicatur 2” also xxxiit. 8, 9. 

Xenophon tells us that the Ten Thousand Greeks in their retreat had to fight 
their way across the territory of the Chalybes, who carried a pike fisteen cubits 
long, together with a short sword: he does not mention a shield, but they wore 
greaves and helmets (Anab. iv. 7, 15), This isa length greater than what Polybius 
ascribes to the pike of the Macedonian phalangite, The Mosynoeki defended ther 
citadel ‘(with pikes so long and thick that a man could hardlyeearry them” 
(Anabas. v. 4, 25). In the iad, when the Trojans are pressing hard upon the 
Greck ships, and secking to set them on fire, Ajax is described as planting himself 
upon the poop, and keeping off the assailants with a thrusting-pike of twenty-two 
cubits or thirty-three feet in length (ξυστὸν vatpayop ἐν παλάμῃσιν---δυωκαιεικοσί- 
πήχυ, liad, xv, 678). ‘The spear of Hektor is ten cults, or cleven cubits, in 
length—intended to be hurled ({had, vi. 3194 viii, 49 +)—the reading is not settled, 
whether ἔγχος ἔχ᾽ ἐνδεκάπηχυ, or ἔγχος ἔχεν δεκάπηχυ. 

The Swiss infantry, and the German Landsknechte, in the sixteenth century, 
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were in many respects a reproduction of the Macedonian phalanx: close rauks, 
deep files, Jong pikes, and the three or four first ranky composed of the strongest 
and bravest men in the regiment—cither officers, or picked soldiers receiving 
double pay. The length and tupenetrable array of their pikes enabled them to 
resint the charge of the heavy cavalry or men at arms: they were irresistible in 
front, unless an enemy could find means to break in among the pikes, which was 
, sometimes, though rarely, donc. Their great confidence was in the length of 
"the pike—Macciavelli says of them (Nitratti dell’ Alamagna, Opere, ἐν iv. p. 159; 
and Dell’ Arte della Guerra, p. 232-236), “ Dicono tenere tale ordine, che non ὁ 
possibile entrare tra loro, né accostarseli, quanto ὁ la picca lungu. Seno ottime 
genti in caupagna, ἃ far giornata: ma per espugnate terre non ἐν πο, Θ poco 
nel difenderlo: ed universaliyente, dove non possano tenere 1 ordine love della 
milizia, non vagliono.” 
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CHAPTER XCIIL. 


SECOND AND TITRD ASIATIC CAMPAIGNS OF ALEXANDER — 
BATTLE OF ISSUS—SIEGE OF TYRE, 


Tr was abou Kebruary or March 533 %n.c., when Alexander 
reached Gordium ; where he appears to have halted for... 435, 
some time, giving to the groops who had been with him Atesustr 
in Pisidia a repose doubtless needful. While at Gor- ce 
dium, he performed the memorable exploit familiarly Ὧι 
known as the cutting of the Gordian knot. There was preserved 
in the citadel an ancient waggon of rude structure, said by the 
legend to have once belonged to the peasant Gordius and his son 
Midas—the primitive rustic kings of Phrygia, designated as such 
hy the Gods, and chosen by the people. The cord (composed of 
fibres from the bark of the cornel tree), attaching the yoke of this 
waggon to the pole, was so twisted and entangled as to form a 
kuot of singular complexity, which no oue had ever been able to 
untie. An oracle had pronounced, that to the person who should 
untie it the empire of Asia was destincd.. When Alexander went 
up to see this ancient relic, the surrounding multitude, Phrygian 
as well as Macedonian, were full of expectation that the conqueror 
of the Granikus and of Halikarnassus would overcome the diffi- 
culties of the knot and aequire the promised empire. But Alex- 
ander, ‘on inspecting the knot, was as much perplexed as others 
had Deen before him, until at length, in a fit of impatience, he | 
drew his sword and severed the cord in two. By every one’ this 
was accepted as a solution of the problem, thus making good his 
title to the empire of Asia; a belief which the Gods ratified by a 
storm of thunder and lightning during the ensuing night.’ 

At Gordium, Alexander was visited by envoys from Athens, 
entreating the liberation of the Athenian prisoners taken He refuses 


2 : the lbera- 
at the Granikus, who were ngw at work chained in the tion af the 
Macedonian mines. But he refused this prayer until a pusouers. 
more convenient scason. Aware that the Greeks were held at- 


tached to hin only by their fears, and that, if opportunity occurred, 


1 Arrian, ii, 3; Curtius, iii, 2, 17; Plutarch, Alex, 18; Justin, xi. 7. 
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a large fraction of them would take part with the Persians, he 
did not think it prudent to relax his hold upon their conduct." 
Such opportunity seemed now not unlikely to oceur, Memnon, 
uc.3%. excluded from efficacious action on the continent since 
Frames! the loss of Ialikarnassus, was employed among the 


Memnon 


oe islands of the Aigean (during the first half of 333 1.c.), 


fleet the: of x >] rp] Tyepee ἢ 4 Ἡ 
tee? with the purpose of carrying war into Greece and Mace 


Guiosma — donia. Invested with the most ample command, he had 
a‘large part 


of ee a large Phenician fleet and a considerable body of 
icy besieg! ‘ Ἢ ᾿ Ν 2 
Muyiéne.” ~~ Grecian merceuaries, together with his nephew Pharna- 
Death of ἀν εἶ ἥ a . . 
Memnon.  bazus and the Persian Autophradatés. Tlgwing acquired 


iiyiene. the important island of Chios, through the codperation 
of a part of its inhabitants, he next layged on Lesbos, where four 
out of the five citics, cither from fear or preference, declared in 
his favour; while Mitylené, the greatest of the five, already 
occupied by a Macedonian garrison, stuod out against hin. 
Memnon accordingly disembarked his troops aud commenced the 
blockade of the city both by sea and land, surrounding it with a 
double palisade wall from sea to sea. In the midst of this opera- 
tion he died of sickness ; but his nephew Pharnabazus, to whom 
he had consigned the command provisionally, until the pleasure of 
Darius could be known, prosecuted his measures vigorously, and 
brought the city to a capitulation. It was stipulated that the 
garrison introduced by Alexander should be dismissed ; that the 
column, recording allian-e with him, should be demolished ; that 
the Mityleneaus should become allies of Darius, upon the terms of 
the old convention called by the name of Antalkidas; and that 
the citizens in banishment should be recalled, with restitution of 
half their property. But Pharnabazus, as soon as admitted, 
violated the capitulation at once. He not only extorted con- 
tributions, but imtroduced a garrison under Lykomédés, and 
established a returned exile named Diogenes as despot.? Such 
breach of faith was ill-calculated to assist the farther extension 
of Persian influence in Greece. 

Had the Persian fleet been equally active a year earlier, Alex- 
Hopes ander’s army could never have landed in Asia, Never- 


ete theless, the acquisitions of Chios and Lesbos, late as 


fess, Dut they were in coming, Ἂς highly important as_pro- 
ruined Wy | mising future progress. Several of the Cycladés islands 


Manwn, βρηῦ to tender their adhesion to the Persian cause ; the 
fleet was expected in Euboea, and the Spartans began to count 


1 Arrian, i. 29, 8, 2 Anvian, ii, 1, 4-9, 
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upon aid for an anti-Macedonian movement.’ But all these hopes 
were destroyed by the unexpected decease of Memnon. 

It was not merely the superior ability of Memnon, but also his esta- 
blished reputation both with Grecks and Persians, which Memuows 


death an 


rendered his death a fatal blow to the interests of Darius, ireparable 
The Persians had with them other Greek officers—brave Darius. 
and able—probably some not unfit to execute the full Memnonian 
schemes, » But none of them had gone through the same experience 
in the art. of exercising command among Orientals—none of them 
had acquired the confidence of Darius to the same extent, so as to 
be invested wéthethe real guidance of dperations, and upheld 
against, court-calumnies. ‘Though Alexander had now become 
master of Asia Minor, yet the Persians had ample means, if 
eflectively used, of defending all that yet remained, and even of 
seriously disturbing him at home. But with Memnon vanished 
the last chance of employing these means with wisdom or energy. 
The full value of his loss was better appreciated by the intelligent 
cuemy whom he opposed, than by the fecble master whom he 
served. The death of Memnon, lessening the efficiency of the 
Persians at sea, allowed full leisure to re-organize the Macedonian 
{ivet, and to employ the undivided land-force for farther inland 
conquest." 

If Alexander was a gainer in respect to his own operations by 
the death of this eminent Rhodiai, he was yet more a change an 
gainer by the change of policy which thateeveut induced ae 
Darius to adopt. Bie Persian king resolved to renounce Ἐν 
the defensive schemes of Memuon, and to take the {yen 
offensive against the Macedonians on land, His troops, Bu ts 
already summoned from the various parts of the empire, !ettore. 
had partially arrived, and were still coming int Their numbers 
became greater and greater, amounting at length to a vast and 
multitudinous host, the total of which is given by some as 600,000 
men—by others as 400,000 infantry and 100,000 cavalry. The 
spectacle of this showy and imposing mass, in every varicty of 
arms, costume, and language, filled the mind of Darius with con- 
fidence; especially as there were among them between 20,000 and 


1 Diodor, xvii. 29. | # Diodor. xvii, 80, 31. Diodorus 
2 Arian, ii. 2, 6; Cartius, iii 8, 195 | represents the Persian king as having 
iii. 4, 8 “Nondam enim Memnonem : beyuu to issue letters of convocation 
Viti exeessisse coznoverat (Alexander) | for the troops, after he heard the death 
—satis gnarus, cuncta m expedito fore, | of Memuon ; which cannot be true, 
si nihil ab eo moveretur,” | The letters must have been sent out 
5 Diodow xvi. 31, before, 
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80,000 Grecian mercenaries. The Persian courtiers, themselves 
clate and sanguine, stimulated and exaggerated the same feeling 
in the king himself, who became confirmed in bis persuasion that 
his enemies could never resist him. From Sogdiana, Baktria, and 
Tndia, the contingents had not yet had time to arrive; but most 
of those between the Persian Gulf and the Caspian sea had come 
in—Persians, Medes, Armenians, Derbikes, Barkanians, Iyrka- 
nians, Kardakes, &e.; all of whom, mustered in the«plains of 
Mesopotamia, arc said to have been counted, like the troops of 
Xerxés in the plain of Doriskus, by paling pff a space capable of 
containing exactly 10,000 men, and passing all the soldiers through 
it in succession.! Neither Darius himself, nor any of those around 
him, had ever before seen so overwhelming a manifestation of the 
Persian imperial force. To an Oriental eye, incapable of appre- 
ciating the real conditions of military preponderance,—accustomed 
only to the gross and visible computation of numbers and physical 
strength,—the king who marched forth at the head of such an 
army appeared like a God on earth, certain to trample down all 
before him—just as most Greeks had conceived respecting Nerxés,? 
and by stronger reason Xerxés respecting himself, a century and 
a half before. Becauge all this turned out a ruinous mistake, the 
description of the feeling, given in Curtius and Diodorus, is often 
mistrusted as baseless rhetoric. ‘Yet it is in reality the self 
suggested illusion of untauglit men, as opposed to trained and 
scientific judgement," 

But though such was the persuasion of Orientals, it found no 
Free speech g Tesponse in the bosom of an intelligent Athenian. Among 
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juin the Grecks now near Darius, was the Athenian dite 
ewais, Charidémus ; who having incurred the implacable enmity 
παν Of Alexander, had been forced to quit Athens after the 
Patio, Macedonian capture of Thebes, and had fled together 


with Ephialtés to the Persians. Darius, elate with the appa- 
rent omnipotence of his army under review, and hearing but 
one voice of devoted concurrence from the courtiers around him, 
asked the opinion of Charidémus, in full expectation of receiving 
an affirmative reply. So completely were the hopes of Charidémus 


Curtius, iii. 2. 

2 Herodot. vii, 56—and the colloquy 
between Xerxés and Densaratus, vi. 
103, 104—whero the language put by 
Herodotus into the mouth of Xerxés 
js natural and instructive. On the 
other hand, the superior penetration 


of Cyrus the younger expresses supremo 
contempt for the tilitary inefficiency 
of an Asiatic multitude — Xenophon, 
Anabas. i. 7, 4. Compare the blunt 
language of the Arcadian Antiochus— 
Xen. Hellen, vii. i, 38; and Cyroped. 
viii. 8, 20, 
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bound up with the success of Darius, that he would not suppress 
his convictions, however unpalatable, at a moment when there was 
yet a possibility that they might prove useful. Le replied (with 
the same frankness as Demaratus had once employed towards 
Xerxés), that the vast multitude now before him were unfit to cope 
with the comparatively small number of the invaders. He advised 
Darius to place no reliance on Asiatics, but. to employ his immense 
treasares in subsidizing an increased army of Grecian mercenaries. 
116 tendered his own hearty services either to assist or to command. 
To Darius, what he said was alike surprisinty and offensive ; in the 
Persian courtiers, Jit provoked intolerable wrath. Intoxicated as 
they all were with the spectacle of their immense muster, it seemed 
to them a combination of insult with absurdity, to pronounce 
Asiatics worthless as compared with Macedonians, and to teach ¢ 
the king that his empire could be defended by none but Greeks. 
They denounced Charidémus as a traitor who wished to acquire 
the king’s confidence in order to betray him to Alexander. Darius, 
himself stung with the reply, and still farther exasperated by the 
clamours of his courtiers, seized with his own hands the girdle of 
Charidémus, and consigned him to the guards for execution. 
“You will discover too late (exclaimed the, Athenian) the truth 
of what I have said. My avenger will soon A upon you.”? 

Filled as he now was with certain anticipations of success and 
glory, D&ius resolved to assume in person the command. parjus 


ΕἸΣ bandon 
of his army, and march down to overwhelia Alexander, Siumowa 


Vrom this moment, his land-army became the really PMS NS 


when le had 


important and aggressive force, with which he himself fines 
was to act. Iereim we note his distinct abandonment of {™!*¢ pos 


tion for 
ΓΝ ny ΠΣ ΚὩ0ὶ io ex outing: 
the plans of Memnon—the turning-point of his future ΠΑΝ ΘΗΝ, 


fortune. Le abandoned them, too, at the precise moment “Zeet 

when they might have been most safely and completely executed. 
For at the time of the battle of the Granikus, when Memnon’s 
counsel was originally given, the defensive part of it was not casy 
to act upon; since the Persians had no very strong or command- 
ing position, But now, in the spring of 333 B.c., they had a line 
of defence as good as they could possibly desire; advantages, 
indeed, acarcely to be paralleled elsewhere. In the first place, 
there was the line of Mount Taurus, barring the entrance of 
Alexander into Kilikia ; a line of defence (as will presently appear) 
nearly inexpugnable. Next, even if Alexander had succeeded in 
forcing this line and mastering Kilikia, there would yet remain the 

1 Curtius, ili, 2, 10-20; Diodor. xvii. 30. 
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narrow road between Mount Amanus and the sea, called the 
Amanian Gates, and the Gates of Kilikia and Assyria—and after 
that, the passes over Mount Amanus itsclf—all indispensable for 
Alexander to pass through, and capable of being held, with proper 
precautions, agaiust the strongest force of attack. A. better 
opportunity for executing the defensive part of Memnon’s scheme 
could not present fla aud he himsclf must doubtless have 
reckoned that such advantages would not be thrown away. 

The momentous change of policy, on’ the part of the Persian 
Darins king, was manifested by the order which he sent to the 


nea fleet after rdvciving intelligence of the death of Memnon. 


ποκα.  Confirmmg the appointment of Pharnabazus (made pro- 
τος visionally by the dying Memnon) as admiral, he at the 

esame time despatched Thymédes (son of Mentor and nephew of 
Memnon) to bring away from the fleet the Grecian mercenaries 
who served abvard, to be incorporated with the main Persian 
army.’ JIere was a clear proof that the main stress of offensive 
operations was lienceforward to be transferred from the sea to the 
land. 

It is the more important to note such desertion of policy, on the 
Criticism or part of Darius, as the critical turning-point in the Greco- 
mae" — Persian drama—because Arrian and the other historians 
Plans leave it out of sight, and set before us little except 
secondary points in the case. Thus, for example they condemn 
the imprudence of Darius, for coming to fight Alexander within 
the narrow space near Issus, instead of waiting for him on the 
spacious plains beyond Mount Amanus. Now, unquestionably, 
granting that a general battle was inevitable, this step augmented 
the chances in favour of the Macedonians. But it was a step 
upon which no material conscquenees turned; for the Persian 
army under Darius was hardly less unfit for a pitched battle in 
the open plain; as was afterwards proved at Arbela. The real 
imprudence—the neglect of the Memnonian warning—consisted 
in fighting the battle at all. Mountains and defiles were the real 
strength of the Persians, to be held as posts of defence against the 
invader. If Darius erred, it was not so much in relinquishing the 
open plain of Sochi, as in originally preferring that plain with a 
pitched battle, to the strong lines of defence offered by Taurus 
and Amanus. 

The narrative of Arrian, exact perhaps in what it affirms, is not 


1 Arvian, ii. 2, 1; ἢν 13, 3, Curtius, iii, 3, 1. 
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only brief and incomplete, but even omits on.various occasions to 
put in relief the really important and determining points. 
While halting at Gordium, Alexander was joined by those newly- 
married Macedonians whom he had sent home to winter, 0. a3 
Β ἢ (Summer). 
and who now came back with reinforcements to the number jy. of 


of 3000 infantry and 300 cavalry, together with 200 Thes- Atesauder 


from 
salian cavalry, and 150 Elcians.! As soon as his troops ertium 
ee through 
had been sufficiently rested, he marched (probably about Paphigonta 


᾿ ἢ = and Kappa- 
the latter half of May) towards Paphlagonia and Kappa- «oki os 


dokia. At Ankyra he was met by a depuration from the Paphla- 
gonians, who submitted themselves to his discretion, only entreating 
that he would not conduct his army into their country. Accepting 
these terms, he placed them under the government of Kallas, his 
satrap of ITellespontine Phrygia. Advancing farther, he subdued 
the whole of Kappadokia, even to a considerable extent beyond 
the Talys, leaving therein Sabiktas as satrap.* 

Having established security in his rear, Alexander marched 
southward towards Mount Taurus. Ile reached a post. y¢, 399, 
called the Camp of Cyrus, at the northern foot of that He arives 
mountain, near the pass Tauri-pylw, or Kilikian Gates, of Ment. 
which forms the regular communication between Kappa- diltcuties 
dokia on the north side, and Kilikia on the south, of this ° 
great chain. The long road ascending and descending was gene- 
rally narrow, winding, aud rugged, sometimes between two steep 
and high banks; and it included, near its southern termination, 
one spot particularly obstructed aud difficult. ]'rom ancient times, 
down to the present, the main road from Asia Minor into Kilikia 
and Syria has ron through this pags. During the Roman empire, 
it must doubtless have received many improvements, so as to render 
the traffic comparatively easier. Yet the description given of it 
by modern travellers represents it to be gs difficult as any road 
cver traversed by an army.’ Seventy years before Alexander, it 
had been traversed by the younger Cyrus with the 10,000 Grecks, 

1 Arrian, i. 29, 6. | left the westernmost pass undefended, 


. δε . see | - 
Arrian, ii. 4, 25 Curtius, iii. 1,22; so that Ibrahim Pacha passed from 


Plutarch, Alex. 18. Tarsua along it without opposition,’ 

® Respecting this pasa, see Chap. | The Turkish troops occupicd the east- 
LXIX. of the present Mistery. There | ernmost pass, but defended themselves 
are now two passes over Taurus, from | badly, so that the passage was forced 
Erekh on the north side of the moun- , by the Egyptians (Histoire de la Guerre 
tain—one the easternmost, descending de Mehemed Ali, par Cadalvéne et 
upon Adana in Kilikia—the other, the , Barranlt, p. 24:5). 
Westernmost, upon Tarsus. In the} Alexander crossed Taurus by the east- 
war (1832) between the Turks and ; ernmost of the two passes, 
Ibrahim Pacha, the Turkish commander | 

22 
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in his march up to attack his brother Artaxerxes; and Xenophon,’ 
who then went through it, pronounces it absolutely unpracticable 
for an army, if opposed by any occupying force. So thoroughly 
persuaded was Cyrus himself of this fact, that he had prepared a 
fleet, in case he found the pass occupied, to land troops by sea in 
Kilikia in the rear of the defenders; and great indeed was his 
astonishment to discover that the habitual recklessuess of Persian 
management had left the defile unguarded. The narrowest part, 
while hardly sufficient to contain four armed men abreast, was shut 
in by precipitous rock‘on cach side? Tiere, if anywhere, was the 
spot in which the defensive policy of Memnow might have been 
made sure. ΤῸ Alexander, inferior as he was by sea, the resource 
employed by the younger Cyrus was not open. 
Yet Arsamés, the Persian satrap commanding at Tarsus in 
Kilikia, having reecived seciningly from his master no 
Couluct of instructions, or worse than none, acted as if ignorant of 
i ee the existence of his enterprising enemy north of Mount 
rain Taurus. On the first approach of Alexander, the few 
ie Persian soldiers occupying the pass fled without striking 
resisiauee, a blow, being seemingly unprepared for any enemy more 
‘Tarsus, formidable than mountain-robbers. Alexauder thus be- 
came master of this alnost insuperable barrier without the loss of 
aman.’ On the ensuing day he marched his whole army over it 
into Kilikia, and arriving in d few hours at Tarsus, found the town 
already evacuated by Arsamés.' 

“At Tarsus Alexander made a long halt; much longer than he 
intended. Either from excessive fatigue, or from bathing 
while hot in the chilly water of the river Kydnus, he was 
seized with a violent fever, which presently increased to 


BG. 333. 


RC. 333 
(Summer), 


Dangerous 
illness of 


Alexander, Β . v3 . 2 
Tisen-' so dangerous a pitch that his life was despaired of. 
dence in the . +p . . - ΠῚ 
nysican = Amidst the grief and alarm with which this misfortune 
Painppus, ν soe 

whocues filled the army, none of the physicians would venture to 
him, 


administer remedies, from fear of being held responsible for 
what threatened to be a fatal result. One alone among them, an 


1 Xenoph, Anabas. i. 2, 21; Diodor. , 4 Arrian, ii. 4, 3-8; Curtius, iii. 4. 


“xiv, 20. 

2 Curtius, iil. 4, I1. 

8 Curtius, iii, 4, 11, “ὁ Contemplatus 
Jocorum situ (Alexander), non alias 
dicitur magia admiratus esse felicitatem 
suam,” &c. ‘ 

See Plutarch, Demetrius, 47, where 
Agathoklés (son of Lysimachus) holds 
the line of Taurus against Demetrius 
Poliorkétés. 


Curtius ascribes to Arsamés the inten- 
tion of executing what had been recom- 
mended by Mgmnon before the battle 
of the Granikus—to desolate tho 
country in order to check Alexander's 
advance. But this can hardly be the 
right interpretation of the proceeding. 
Arrian’s account scems more reasonable. 

5 When Ilephwstion died of fever at 
Ekbatana, nine years afterwards, Alex- 
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Akarnanian named Philippus, long known andérusted by Alexander, 
engaged to cure him by a violent purgative draught. Alexander 
directed him to prepare it; but before the time for taking it 
arrived, he received a confidential letter from Parmenio, entreating 
him to beware of Philippus, who had been bribed by Darius to 
poison him. After reading the letter, he put it. under his pillow, 
Presently came Philippus with the medicine, which Alexander 
accepted and swallowed without remark, at the same time giving 
Philippus the letter to read, and watching the expression of his 
countenanee. The look, words, and paren of the physician were 
such as completely*to reassure him. Philippus, indignantly repu- 
diating the calumny, repeated bis full confidence in the medicine, 
aud pledged himself to abide the result. At first it operated so 
violently as to make Alexander seemingly worse, and even to bring 
him to death’s door ; but. after a certain interval, its healing effects 
became manifest. The fever was subdued, and Alexander was 
pronounced out of danger, to the delight of the whole army! A 
reasonable time sufficed to restore him to his former health and 
vigour. 

It was his first operation, after recovery, to send forward Par- 
menio, at the head of the Greeks, Thessalians, and 
Thracians, in his army, for the purpose of clearing the oar 
forward route and of securing the pass called the Gates "hk 
of Kilikia and Syria? This narrow road, bounded by the range 
of Mount Amanus on the east and by thé sea on the west, had 
been once barred by a double cross-wall with gates for passage, 
marking the original b6undaries of Kilikia and Syria. The Gates, 
about six days’ march beyond Tarsus,* were found guarded, but 
the enard fled with little resistance. At the same tithe, Alexander 
himself, conducting the Macedonian troops in a south-westerly 
direction from Tarsus, employed some time in mastering and regu- 
lating the towns of A’nchialus and Soli, as well as the Kilikian 
mountaineers, Then, returning to Tarsus, and recommencing his 


Operations 


ander caused. the physician who had | four years—to contrast the generous 
attended him to be crucified (Plutarch, | confidence which he here displayed to- 


Alexand. 72; Arrian, vii. 14). 

1 This interesting anecdote is re- 
counted, with more or léss of rhetoric 
and amplification, in all the historians 

“Arrian, ii, 4; Diodor, xvii. 31@ Plu- 
tarcl® Alexand, 19; Curtius, ili, 5; 
Justin, xi. 8, 

Tt is one mark of the difference pro- 
duced in the character of Alexander, by 
Superhuman guccesses continued for 


wards Philippus, with his cruel pre- 
‘judgement and torture of Philétas four 
| years afterwards. 

2 Arrian, ii. 5, 1; Diodor. xvii. 32; 
Curtius, iii, 7,06. 

3 Cyrd& the younger was five days 
in marching from Tarsus to Issus, and 
one day morg from Issus to the Gates 
of Kilikia an® Syria.—Xenoph, Anab. i, 
4,1; Chap. LXIX, of this History, 
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forward march, he advanced with the infantry and with his chosen 
squadron of cavalry, first to Magarsus near the mouth of the river 
Pyramus, next to Mallus; the general body of cavalry, under Phi- 
létas, being sent by a more direct route across the Aléian plain. 
Mallus, sacred to the prophet Amphilochus as patron-hero, was 
said to be a colony from Argos; on both these grounds Alexander 
was disposed to treat it with peculiar respect. Le offered solemn 
sacrifice to Amphilochus, exempted Mallus from tributt, and ap- 
peased some troublesome discord among the citizens." 

It was at Mallus tha. he received ie first distinct communica- 
»c.33% tion respecting Darius and the main Pérsian army ; which 


March of was said to be encamped at Sochi in Syria, on the eastern 


wien, Side of Mount Amanus, about two days’ march from the 
qx mountain pass now called Beylan. That pass, traversing 
Myriundrus. the Amanian range, forms the continuance of the main 
road from Asia Minor into Syria, after having passed first over 
Taurus, and next through the difficult point of ground above speci- 
fied (called the Gates of Kilikia and Syria), between Mount 
Amanus and the sca. Assembling his principal officers, Alexander 
communicated to them the position of Darius, now encamped in a 
spacious plain with prodigious superiority of numbers, especially 
of cavalry. Though the locality was thus rather favourable to the 
enemy, yet the Macedonians, full of hopes and courage, called 
upon Alexander to lead them forthwith against him. Accordingly 
Alexander, well pleased with their alacrity, began his forward 
march on the following morning. He passed through Tssus, where 
he left some sick and wounded under a fnoderate guard—then 
through the Gates of Kilikia and Syria. At the second day’s 
march from those Gates, he reached the seaport Myriandrus, the 
first town of Syria or Phenicia.” 

Lere, having been detained in his camp one day by a dreadful 
storm, he received intelligence which altogether changed his plans. 
The Persian army had been marched away from Sochi, and was 
now in Kilikia, following in his rear. It had already got posses- 
sion of Issus. 

Darius had marched out of the interior his vast and miscella- 
March of | neous host, stated at 600,000 men. His mother, his wife, 
fhe anterior - his. harem, his children, his personal attendants of every 
dé of description, accgmpanied him to witness what was an- 

Amano. ticipated as a certain triumph. All the apparatus of 


Im 
wombers of gstentation gnd luxury was provided in abundance, for 


1 Arrian, il, 5, 11. 2 Arrian, li. 6. 
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the king aud for his Persian grandecs. The baggage tis army 
7 great wealth 
was enormous: of gold and silver alone, we are told and otenta 
© ἧ lon in it; 
that there was enough to furnish load for G6U0 mules and the trea: 
. . sure 
300 camels! A temporary bridge being thrown over the bagzuge is 
] 5 Loa} ge 
a δ sent to Dae 
Euphrates, five days were required to enable the whole inscus. 
army to cross.” Much of the treasure and baggage, however, was 
not allowed to follow the army to the vicinity of Mount Amanus, 
but was sent under a guard to Damascus in Syria. 
At the head of such ah overwhelming host, Darius was cager to 
bring on at once a gencral battle. Jt was\not sufficient νος a3. 


for him simply te keep back an enemy, whom, when Position of 
. : Darius 
once in presence, he calculated on crushing altogether. the piu 


Η . . pastwald of 

Accordingly, he had given no orders (as we have just. Mount.” 
- Β : A E 

seen) to defend the line of the Taurus; he had adwitted jetinoss 


Alexander unopposed into Kilikia, and he intended to let oyun, 


him enter im like manner through the remaining strong Pha? 


passes—first, the Gates of Kilikia and Syria, between (erm 


Mount Amanus and the sea—next, the pass, now called πανιὰ 


Beylan, across Amanus itself. Ile both expected and '- 
wished that his enemy should come into the plain to fight, there to 
be trodden down by the countless horsemen of Porsia, 

But such anticipation was not at once realized. The movements 
of Alexander, hitherto so rapid and unremitting, seemed tmpatience 
suspended. We have already noticed the dangerous Geant 
fever which threatened lis life, occasioning not only a AyMnkt 
long halt, but much uncasiness among the Macgdonian 4fces 


Mount 
amy. All was doubtless reported to the Persians, with Amuse 
abundant exaggerations ; and when Alexander, immedi- 4" fu the 


ately after recovery, instead of nfarching forward towards Kika 

them, turned away from them to subdue the western portion of 
Kilikia, this again was construed by Darius as an evidence of 
hesitation and fear. It is even asserted that Parmenio wished to 
await the attack of the Persians in Kilikia, and that Alexander at 
first consented to do so.’ At any rate, Darius, after a certain 
interval, contracted the persuasion, and was assuréd by his Asiatic 
councillors and courticrs, that the Macedonians, though audacious 
and triumphant against frontier satraps, now hung back intimi- 
dated by the approaching majesty and full muster of the empire, 
and that they would not. stand to resist hjs attack. Under this 
impression Darius resolved upon an advance into Kilikia with all 
his army. ‘Thymédés indeed, and other intelligent Grecian ad- 


1 Curtiug, ili. 3, 24. 2 Curtius, iii, 7, 1. 3 Curtiug, ill, 7, 8, 
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vis€rs—together with the Macedonian exile Amyntas—deprecated 
his new resolution, entreating him to persevere in his original 
purpose. They pledged themselves that Alexander would come 
forth to attack him wherever he was, and that too, speedily. They 
dwelt on the imprudence of fighting in the narrow defiles of 
Kilikia, where his numbers, and especially his vast cavalry, would 
be useless. Their advice, however, was not only disregarded by 
Darius, but denounced by the Persian councillors as traitorous. 
Even some of the Greeks in the camp shared, and transmitted in 
their letters to Athens, the blind confidence of the monarch. ‘The 
order was forthwith given for the whole army to,quit the plains of 
Syria and march across Mount Amanus into Kilikia.2 To cross, 
by any pass, over such a range as that of Mount Amanus, with a 
numerous army, heavy baggage, and ostentatious train (including 
all the suite necessary for the regal family), must have been a work 
of no inconsiderable time ; and the only two passes over this moun- 
tain were, both of them, narrow and easily defensible? Darius 
followed the northernmost of the two, which brought him into the 
rear of th® enemy. 

‘Thus at the same time that the Macedonians were marching 
southward to cross Mount Athanus by the southern pass, 


He arrives 

wae and attack Darius in the plain—Darius was coming over 
tures into Kilikia by the northern pass to drive them before 
Jessa, him back into Maccdonia,t Reaching Issus, seemingly 


about two days after they had left it, he became master of their 
sick and wounded left in the town. With odious brutality, his 
grandees impelléd him to inflict upon these poor men either death 
or amputation of hands and arms He then marched forward— 


1 From Aischinés (cont. Ktesiphont. I have given, in an Appendix to this 
p- 552) it seems that Demosthenés, Volume, a Plan of the ground near 


and the anti-Macedonian statesmen at 
Athens, received letters at this moment 
written in high spirits, intimating that: 
Alexander was ‘caught and pinned 
up” in Kilikia. Demosthendés (if we 
maay believe Aischinés) went about 
showing these letters, and boasting of 
the good news which was at hand. 
Josephus (Ant, Jud. xi. 8, 3) also re- 
ports the confident anticipations of Per- 
sian success, entertained by Sanballat 
at Samaria, as well as by all the Asiatics 
around, 

2 Arrian, ii, 6; Curtiu$, ili, 8, 2; 
Diodor, xvii, 32. 

3 Cicero, Epist. ad Famil. xv. 4. 
See the instructive commentary of 
Miitzell ad Curtium, iii. 8. p. 103, 104, 


Issus, together with some explanatory 
comments. 

4 Plutarch (Alexand. 20) states this 
general fact correctly; but he is mis- 
taken in saying that the two armics 
missed one another in the night, &c. 

§ Arian, ii. 7,2; Curtius, iii, 8, 14, 
ΤΟ have mentioned, a few pages back, 
that about a fortnight before, Alexander 
had sent Parmenio forward from Tarsus 
to secure the Gates of Kilikia and Syria, 
while he himself marched backward to 
Soli and Anchialus. He and Parmenio 
must have been separated at this time 
by a distance not Jess than eight days 
of ordinary march. If, during this in- 
terval, Darius had arrived at Issus, he 
would have been just between them, and 
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along the same‘road by the shore of the Gulf which had already 
been followed by Alexander—and encamped on the banks of the 
river Pinarus. 

The fugitives from Issus hastened to inform Alexander, whom 
they overtook at Myriandrus. So astonished was he that 
he refused to believe the news until it had been confirmed 
by some officers whom he sent northward along the coast 
of the Gulf in a small galley, and to whom the vast Per- 
sian multitude on the shore was distinctly visible. ‘Then, assem- 
bling the chief officers, he communicated a the near approach 
of the enemy, expatiating on the favourablé auspices under which a 
battle would now take place.' His address was hailed with accla- 
mation by his hearers, who demanded only to be led against the 
enemy? 

His distance from the Persian position may have been about 
eighteen miles.’ By an evening march, after supper, he pusition of 
reached at midnight the narrow defile (between Mount. {i Mee 
Amanus and the sea) called the Gates of Kilikia and amy οι 
Syria, through which he had marched two days before. ™™. 
Again master of that important position, he rested there the last 
portion oMhe night, and advanced forward at daybreak northward 
towards Darius. At first the breadth of practicable road was so 
confined as to admit only a narrow column of march, with the 
cavalry following the infantry; presently it widened, enabling 
Alexander to enlarge his front by brijging up successively the 
divisions of the phalanx. On approaching ncar to the river Pinarus 
(which flowed across the pass), he adopted his order of battle. On 
the extreme right he placed the hypaspists, or light division of 
hoplites; next (reckoning from right to left), five Taxcis or divi- 
sions of the phalanx, under Koonus, Perdikkas, Meleager, Ptolemy, 
and Amyntas. Of these three last or left divisions, Kraterus had 
the general command ; himself subject to the orders of Parmenio, 
who commanded the entire left half of the army. The breadth of 
plain between the mountains on the right, and the sca on the left, 
is said to have been not more than fourteen stadia, or somewhat 


Return of 
Alcexander 
from My- 
Tiandrus- 
his address 
to his army, 


would have cut them off one from the 
other. It was Alexander’s good luck 
_ that 80 grave an embarrassment did not 
occur, 
1 Arrian, ii. 7, 8. ; 
2 Arvian, ii. 7; Cugtius, iii. 10; Dio- 
dor, xvii, 33, 
. 8. Kallisthenés called the distance 100 
stadia (ap. Polyb. xii. 19), ‘Phis seems 


likely to be under the truth. 

Polybius criticisos severely the de- 
scription given by Kallisthenés of the 
march of Alexander, Not having be- 
fowe us tle words of Kallisthenés him- 
self, we are hardly in a condition to 
appreciate the goodness of the criticism ; 
which in some points is certainly over- 
strained, 
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more than one English inile and a half? T'rom fear of being out- 
flanked by the superior numbers of the Persians, he gave strict 
orders {8 Parmenio to keep close to the sea. Tis Macedonian 
cavalry, the Companions, together with the Thessalians, were 
placed on his right flank ; as were also the Agrianés, and the prin- 
cipal portion of the light infantry. The Peloponnesian and allied 
cavalry, with the Thracian and Kretan light infantry, were sent on 
the left flank to Parmenio.? ‘ 
Darius, informed that Alexander was approaching, resolved to 
fight where he {585 encamped, behind the river Pinarus. 
the Persian He, however, threw across the river acforce of 30,000 
the Paairus. cavalry, and 20,000 infantry, to ensure the undisturbed 
formation of his main force behi:d the river. He composed his 
phalanx, or main line of battle, of 90,000 hoplites ; 80,000 Greck 
hoplites in the centre, and 80,000 Asiatics armed as hoplites 
(called Kardakés), on cach side of these Greeks. ‘These men— 
not distributed into separate divisions, but grouped in one body or 
multitude *—filled the breadth between the mountains and the sea. 
On the mountains to his left, he placed a body of 20,000 men, 
intended to act against the right flank and rear of Alexander. 
But for the great numerical mass of his vast host, he @buld find 
uo room to act; accordingly they remained useless in the rear_of 
his Greek and Asiatic hoplites; yet not formed into any body of 
reserve, or kept disposable for ‘assisting in case of need. When 
his line was thoroughly formed, he recalled to the right bank of 


Position of 


1 Kallisthens ap. Polybium, xii, 17. | men would stand in the breadth of the 

* Arrian, ii, 8, 4-13. stadium, and therefore 90,000 in a 

8. Compare Kallisthenés ap. Polyb. ' tutal breadth of 14 stadia, which is 
xii. 17; and Arrian, ii. 8, 8. Consider- : that given by Kallisthenés. But thére 
ing how narrow the space was, such | must have been intervals left, greater 
numerous bodies as these 30,000 horse ; or les, we know not how many; the 
and 20,000 foot must have found little | covering detachments, which had been 
facility in moving. Kallisthends did‘) thrown out before the river Pinarus, 
not notice them, as far as we can collect | must have found some means of passing 
from Polybius. | through to the rear, when recalled. 

4 Arrian, ii, 8, 9. Τοσυύτους yap Mr. Kinneir states that the breadth 
ἐπὶ φάλαγγος ἁπλῆς ἐδέχετο, τὸ between Mount Amamis and the sea 
χώριον, ἵνα ἐτάσσοντο. | varies between one mile and ἃ half 

The depth of this single phalanx is (English) and,shree miles. The four- 


not given, nor do we know the exact teen stadia’o 
width of the ground which it occupied, 
Assuming a depth of sixteen, and one 
pace in breadth to each soldier, 4000 men 
would stand in the breadth of a stadium 
of 250 paces; and therefore 86,000 mften 
in a breadth of twenty stadia (see the 
caleulation of Riistow and Kéchly (p. 
280) about the Macedonian line), As- 


allisthenés are equiva- 
lent to nearly one English mile and 
three-quarters, 

Neither in ancient nor in modern , 
times have Oriental armies ever been 
trained, by native officers, to regularity 
of march or arrag--see Malcolm, Hist. 
of Persia, ch. xxiii. vol. ii, p. 498; 


| Volney, Travels in Egypt and Syria, 
suming a depth of twenty-six, 6500 , vol, i, p. 124, 
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the Pinarus the 30,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry which he had 
sent across as a protecting force. A part of this cavalry were sent 
to his extreme left wing, but the mountain ground was Bina un- 
suitable for them to act, so that they were forced to cross to the 
right wing, where accordingly the great mass of the Persian cavalry 
became assembled. Darius himself in his chariot was in the centre 
of the line, behind the Grecian hoplites. In the front of his whole 
line raa the river or rivulet Pinarus; the banks of which, in many 
parts naturally steep, ‘he obstructed in some places by embank- 
iments: « ’ 

As soon as Adexander, by the retirement of the Persian covering 
detachment, was enabled to perceive the final disposi- pac of 
tions of Darius, he made some alteration in his own, ™* 
transferring his Thessalian cavalry by a rear movement from his 
right to his left wing, and bringing forward the lancer-cavalry or 
sarissophori, as well as the light infantry, Pwonians and archers, 
to the front of his right. The Agrianians, together with some 
cavalry and another body of archovep-were detached from the 
general line to form an oblique front against the 20,000 Persians 
posted on the hill to outflank hyn. As these 20,000 men came 
near enough to threaten his flank, Alexander directed the Agri- 
anians to attack them, and to drive them farther away on the hills. 
They manifested so little firmness, and gave way so casily, that 
he felt no dread of auy serious aggressive movement from them. 
Te therefore contented himself with holding back in reserve against 
them a body of 300 heavy cavalry ; while he placed the Agrianians 
and the rest on the right of his main line, in order to make his 
front equal to that of his enemies.” 

Having thus formed his array, after giving the troops a certain 
halt after ther march, he advanced at a very slow pace, anxious 
to maintain his own front even, and anticipating that the enemy 
might cross the Pinarus to mect him. But as they did not move, 
he continued his advance, preserving the uniformity of the front, 
until he arrived within bowshot, when he himself, at the head of 
his cavalry, hypaspists, and divisions of the phalanx on the right, 
accelerated his pace, crossed the river at a quick step, and fell upon 

1 Arrian, ii, 10,2. Keallisthenés ‘ap- | hoplites, not including cavalry (Polyb. 
pears to have reckoned the mercenaries xii, 18). 
composing the Persian phalanx at 30,000 | 2 Arrian, ii, 9; Kallisthenés ap. Po- 
—and the cavalry at 30,000. He does: lyb. xii.°17. The slackness of this 
not seem to have etaken account of , Persian corps on the flank, and the ease 
the Kardakés, Yet Polybius in his , with which Alexander drove them back 
criticism tries to make out that there | —a material point in reference to the 


was not room for an array of even | battle—are noticed also by Curtius, ili. 
60,000; while Arrian enumerates 90,000 , 9, 11. 
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the Kardakés or Asiatic hoplites on the Persian left. Unprepared 
for the syddenness and vehemence of this attack, these Kardakés 
scarcely ἢ sted a moment, but gave way as soon as they came to 
close quarters, and fled, vigorously pressed by the Macedonian 
right. Darius, who was in his chariot in the centre, perceived that 
this untoward desertion exposed his person from the left. flank. 
Scized with panic, he caused his chariot to be turned round, and 
fled with all speed among the foremost fugitives’ Tle kept to his 
chariot as long as the ground permitted, but quitted it on reaching 
some rugecd ravines, anf’ mounted on horseback to make stire of 
escape; in such terror that he cast away his bow, his shield, and 
his regal mantle. 116 does not seem to have given a single order, 
nor to have made the smallest effort to repair a first misfortune. 
The flight of the king was the signal for all who observed it to flee 
also; so that the vast host in the rear were quickly to be seen 
trampling one another down, in their efforts to get through the 
difficult ground out of the reach of the enemy. Darius was him- 
self not merely the centrewf-union for all the miscellaneous con- 
tingents composing the army, but also the sole commander ; so that 
after his flight there was no one jgft to give any general order. 
This great battke—we might rather say, that which ought to 
have been a great battle—was thus lost,—through the 


Alarm and 

iumot giving way of the Asiatic hoplites on the Persian left, 
a eine and the immediate flight of Darius,—within a few minutes 
Persians. after its commentement. But the centre and right of the 


1 Arrian, ii, 11, 6. εὐθὺς, ὡς εἶχεν | that Alexander had laid his plan of 
ἐπὶ τοῦ ἅρματος, σὺν τοῖς πρώτοις attack with a view to bear upon the 
ἔφευγε, &c. | person of Darius, which is not impro- 

This simplo statement of Arrian is | bable (compare Xenoph. Anab. i. 
far more credible than the highly ; 22), and was in fact realized, since the 
wrought details given by Diodorus (xvii. | first successful charggof the Macedu- 
34) and Curtius (iii, 11, 9) about a nians came so near to Darius as to 
direct. charge of Alexander upon the | alarm him for the safety of his own 
chariot of Darius, and a murderous | person, ‘To the question put by Poly- 
combat immediately round that: chariot, | bius— How did Alexander know in what 
in which the horses became wounded | part of the army Darius was?—we may 
and unmanageable, so as to be on the | reply, that the chariot and person of 


point of overturning it. Charés even 
went so far as to affirm that Alexander 
had come into personal conflict with 
Darius, from whom he had received his 
wound in the thigh (Plutarch, Alex. 
20). Plutarch had seen the letter ad- 
dressed by Alexander to Antipater, 
simply intimating that he had received 
a slight wound in the thigh. 

In respect to this point, as to 80 many 
others, Diodorus and Curtius have 
copied the same authority. 

Kallisthends (ap. Polyb, xii. 22) stated 


moreover, the Versian kings were ha- 

| bitually in the centre—and Cyrus the 
younger, at the battle of Kunaxa, di- 
rected the attack to be made exactly 
against the person of his brother Arta- 
xerxés, 

After the battle of Kunaxa, Arta- 
xerx¢s assumed to himeclf the honour 
of having slain Cyrus with his own 
hand, and put to death those who had 
really done the deed, because they 
boasted of it (Plutarch, Artax. 16), 


| Darius would doubtless be conspicuous: 
| 
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Persians, not yet apprised of these misfortunes, behaved with gal- 
lantry. When Alexander made his rapid dash forward with the 
right, under his own immediate command, the phalanx in his left 
centre (which was under Kraterus and Parmenio) either did not 
receive the same accelerating order, or found itself both retarded 
and disordered by greater steepuess in the banks of the Pinarus, 
Here it was charged by the Grecian mercenaries, the best troops 
in the Persian service. The combat which took place was obsti- 
nate, and the Macedunian loss not inconsiderable ; the general of 
divisién, Ptolemy son of Seleukus, with 20 of the front-rauk men 
or choice phalangites, being slain. But presently Alexander, having 
completed the rout on the enemies’ left, brought back his victorious 
troops from the pursuit, attacked the Grecian mercenaries in flank, 
and gave decisive superiority to their enemies. ‘These Grecian 
mercenaries were beaten and forced to retire. On finding that 
Darius himself had fled, they got away from the field as well as 
they could, yet seemingly in good order. There is even reason 
to suppose that a part of them forced their way up the mountains 
or through the Macedonian line, and made their escape southward.! 

Meanwhile on the Tersian right, towards the sea, the heavy- 
armed Persian cavalry had shown much bravery. They were bold 
enough to cross the Pimarus* and vigorously to charge the Thes- 
salians ; with whom they maintained a close contest, until the news 
spread that Darius had disappeared, and that the left of the army 
was routed. They then turned their Jacks and fled, sustaining 
terrible damage from their encmies in the retreat. Of the Kar- 
dakés on the riyhé flank of the Grecian hoplites in the Persian line, 
we hear nothing, nor of the Macedonian infantry opposed to them. 
Perhaps these Kardakés came little into action, since the cavalry 
on their part of the field were so severely engaged. At any rate 
they took part in the general flight of the Persians, as soon as 
Darius was known to have left the field. 


1This is the supposition of Mr. 
Williains, and it appears to me_pro- 
buble, though Mr. Ainsworth calls it 
in question, in consequence of the diffi- 
culties of the ground southward of 
Myriandrus towards the sca. [Seo Mr, 
Ainsworth’s Essay on the Cilician and 
Syrian Gates, Journal of the Geograph. 
Society, 1838, p. 194.] These Greeks, 
being merely fugitives with arms in 
their hands—-with neither cavalry nor 
Daggage—could make their way over 
very difficult ground. 

* Arrian, ii, 11, 3; Curtius, iii, 11, 


13. Kallisthenés stated the same thing 
as Arrian—that this Persian cavalry 
had crossed the Pinarus, and charged 
the Thessahans with bravery.  Poly- 
bius censures him for it, as if he had 
affirmed something false and absurd 
(xii, 18), This shows that the criti- 
cisms of Polybius are not to be accepted 
without reserve, He reasons ag if the 
Macedonian phalanx could not cross the 
Pinarus —converting a difficulty into un 
impossibility (xii. 22). 
3 Arrian, ii, 11; Curtius, tii, 11, 
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The rout of the Persians being completed, Alexander began a 
Vigorous —_-yigorous pursuit. ‘The destruction and slaughter of the 


and de- wes oe 5 
structive fugitives were prodigious. Amidst so small a breadth 


ea aaa practicable ground, narrowed sometimes into a defile 
ee and broken by frequent watercourses, their vast numbers 
iar found no room, and trod one another down. As many 
perished in this way as by the sword of the conquerors ; insomuch 
that Ptolemy (afterwards king of Egypt, the companion ard histo- 
rian of Alexander) recounts that he himself in the pursuit came to 
a ravine choked up with, dead bodies, of which he made a bridge 
to pass over it. The pursuit was continued as Jong as the light 
of a November day allowed ; but the battle had not begun till a 
late hour. The camp of Darius was taken, together with his 
mother, his wife, his sister, his infant son, and two daughters. 
His chariot, his shicld, and his bow also fell into the power of the 
conquerors ; and a sum of 3000 talents in money was found, though 
much of the treasure had been sent to Damascus. The total loss 
of the Persians is said to have amounted to 10,000 horse and 
100,000 foot; among the slam moreover were several eminent 
Persian grandees—Arsamés, Rheomithrés, and Atizyés, who had 
commanded at the Granikus—Sabakés, satrap of Egypt. Of the 
Macedonians we are told that 800 foot and 150 horse were killed, 
Alexander himself was slightly wounded in the thigh by a sword.* 

The mother, wife, and family of Darius, who became captives, 
Courteous Were treated by Alexander's order with the utmost con- 
cen ad sideration and respect. When Alexander returned at 
Mionersty Hight from the pursuit, he found the Persian regal tent 
Alexander. reserved and prepared for him. In an inner compart~ 
ment of it he heard the tears and wailings of women. He was in- 
formed that the mourners were the mother and wife of Darius, who 
had learnt that the bow and shield of Darius had been taken, and 
were giving loose to their grief under the belief that Darius him- 
self was killed. Alexander immediately sent Leonnatus to assure 
them that Darius was still living, and to promise further that they 
should be allowed to preserve the regal title and state—his war 
against Darius being undertaken not from any feelings of hatred, 
but as a fair contest for the empire of Asia? Besides this anec- 


1 Arrian, ii, 11, 11; Kallisthenés ap. 594 men wounded ;—Justin states, 130 
Polyb. xii. 20. : foot, and 150 horse (xi. 9). 

3 Arrian, 11, 11; Diodor. xvii. 36, 3 Arrian, ii. 12, 8—from Ptolemy 
Curtius (iii, 11, 27) says that the Mace- and Aristobulus. Compare Diodor. 
donians lost thirty-two foot and one xvii, 36; Curtius, iii, 11, 24; iii, 12, 
hundred and fifty horse, killed; with "7 
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dote, which depends on good authority, many others, uncertified or 
untrue, were recounted about his kind behaviour to these princesses ; 
and Alexander himself, shortly after the battle, seems to have heard 
fictions about it, which he thought it necessary to contradict in a 
letter. It is certain (from the extract now remaining of this letter) 
that he never saw, nor ever entertained the idea of seeing, the 
captive wife of Darius, said to be the most beautiful woman in 
Asia; moreover he even declined to hear cncomiums upon her 
beauty.' , : 

Low this vast host of fugitives got oui of the narrow limits of 
Kilikia, or how many of them quitted that country by 
the same pass over Mount Amanus as that by which they 
had entered it—we cannot make out. It is probable that 
many, and Darius himself among the number, made their 
eseape across the mountain by various subordinate roads 
and by-paths; which, though unfit for a regular army cenaries 
with baggage, would be found a weleome resource by scattered 
companies, Darius managed to get together 4000 of the fugitives, 
with whom he hastened to Thapsakus, and there recrossed the 
Euphrates. The only xemnant of force, still in a position of defence 
after the battle, consisted of 8000 of the Grecian mercenaries under 
Amyntas and Thymédeés. ‘These men, fighting their way out of 
Kilikia (seemingly towards the south, by or near Myriandrus), 
marched to Tripolis on the coast of Phenicia, where they still found 
the same vesscls in which they had thenuelves been brought from 
the armament of Lesbos. Seizing sufficient means of transport, 
and destroying the rest to prevent pursuit, they immediately crossed 
over to Cyprus, and from thence to Egypt? With this single ex- 
ception, the enormous Persian host disappears with the battle of 
Issus. We hear of no attempt to rally or re-form, nor of any fresh 
Persian force afoot until two years afterwards. ‘The booty acquired 
by the victors was immense, not merely in gold and silver, but also 
in captives for the slave-merchant. On the morrow of the battle, 
Alexander offered a solemn sacrifice of thanksgiving, with three 
altars erected on the banks of the Pinarus; while he at the same 
time buried the dead, consoled the wounded, and rewarded or com- 
plimented all who had distinguished themselves.’ 


Complete 
dispersion of 
the Persian 
army — 
Darius re- 
crosses the 
Euphrates — 
escape of 
some Perso- 
Grecian mers 


Plutarch, Alox. 22, ἐγὼ γὰρ (Alex- 
ander) οὐχ ὅτι ἑωρακὼς ἂν εὑρεθέιην 
τὴν Δαρείου γυναῖκα ἢ βεβουλευμένος 
ἰδεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τῶν λεγόντων περὶ τῆς 
εὐμορφίας αὐτῆς προσδεδεγμένος τὸν 
λόγο, 

Arrian, ii, 13, 2, 3; Diodor. xvii. 


48. Curtius says that these Greeks got 
away by by-paths across the mountains 
(Amanus)—which may be true (Curtius, 
iii, 11, 19), 

3. Arrian, ii, 12, 1; Curtius, iii, 19, 
27; Diodor. xvii. 40, Tho “ Are Alex- 
andri, in radicibus Amani,” are men- 
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No victory recorded in history was ever more complete in itself, 
Prodisious ΟΥ̓ more far-stretching in its consequences, than that of 
effect. pro- : . 
a Issus. Not only was the Persian force destroyed or dis- 
of Isus. persed, but the efforts of Darius for recovery were para- 
lysed by the capture of his family. Portions of the dissipated army 
of Issus may be traced, re-appearing in different places for opera- 
tions of detail, but we shall find no farther resistance to Alexander, 
during almost two years, except from the brave freemew of two 
fortified cities. Everywhere an overwhelming sentiment of admira- 
tion and terror was spreyd abroad, towards the force, skill, or good 
fortune of Alexander, ty whichever name it might be called— 
together with contempt for the real value of a Persian army, in 
spite of so much imposing pomp and numerical show; a contempt 
not new to intelligent Grecks, but now communicated even to 
vulgar minds by the recent unparalleled catastrophe. Both as 
general and as soldier, indeed, the consummate excellence of Alex- 
ander stood conspicuous, not less than the signal deficiency of 
Darius. The fault in the latter, upon which most remark is usually 
made, was, that of fighting the battle, not in an open plain, but in 
a narrow valley, whereby his superiority of number was rendered 
unprofitable. But this (as 1 have already observed) was only one 
among many mistakes, and by no means the most serious. ‘The 
result would have been the same, had the battle been fought in the 
plains to the eastward of Mount Amanus, Superior numbers are 
of little avail on any grotnd, unless there be a general who knows 
how to make use of them; unless they be distributed into separate 
divisions ready to combine for offensive action on many points at 
once, or at any rate to lend support to each other in defence, so 
that a defeat of one fraction is not a defeat of the whole. The 
faith of Darius in simple multitude was altogether blind and 
childish ;’ nay, that faith, though overweening beforehand, disap- 
peared at once when he found his enemies did not run away, but 
faced him boldly—as was seen by his attitude on the banks of 
the Pinarus, where he stood to be attacked instead of executing 
his threat of treading down the handful opposed to him? But it 
was not merely as a general, that Darius acted in such a manner 


tioned by Cicero (ad Famil. xv. 4).} 2. Arrian, ii, 10, 2. καὶ ταύτῃ 3. 
When commanding in Kilikia, he en-! δῆλος ἐγένετο (Darius) τοῖς ἀμφ᾽ ᾿Αλέ- 
camped there with his army fuur days. ξανδρον τῇ γνώμῃ δεδουλωμένος (a re- 

1 See this faith put forward in the markable expression borrowed from 
speech of Xerxds— Herodot. vii. 48: Thucydidés, iv, 34), Compare Arman, 
compare the speech of Achwmenés, vii. ii, 6, 7. 
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as to render the Joss of the battle certain. Tad his dispositions 
been ever so skilful, his personal cowardice, in quitting the field 
and thinking only of his own safety, would have sufficed to nullify 
their effect! Though the Persian grandecs are generally con- 
spicuous for personal courage, yet we shall find Darius hereafter 
again exhibiting the like melancholy timidity, and the like incom- 
petence for using numbers with effect, at the battle of Arbela, 
though fokeht in a spacious plain chosen by himself. 

[lappy was it for Memnon that he did not live to see the re- 
nunelation of his schemes, and the ruin con'sequent upon 4.6, a3 


it! The fleet in the “Egean, which had been transferred (™™ 
‘ Ν Effects 
at his death to Pharnabazus, though weakqgped by the prodicea 
ιν Ν ἜΝ a m Greece 
loss of those mercenaries whom Darius had recalled to ty the. 
. . . battle of 
Issus, and disheartened by a serious defeat which the tas. “Aut 
. A . . : Macc dona 
Persian Orontobatés had received from the Macedonians pigjets 
crushed. 


in Karia,? was nevertheless not inactive in trying to 
organize an anti-Macedonian manifestation in Greece. While 
Pharnabazus was at the island of Siphnos with his 100 triremes, 
he was visited by the Lacedemonian king Agis, who pressed him 
to embark for Peloponnesus as large a force as he could spare, to 
second a movement projected by the Spartans. But such aggressive 
plans were at once crushed by the terror-striking news of the battle 
of Issus. Apprehending a revolt in the island of Chios, as the 
result of this news, Pharnabazus immediately sailed thither with a’ 
large detachment. Agis, obtaining nothing more than a subsidy 
of thirty talents and a squadron of ten triremes, was obliged to 
renounce his projects in Peloponnesus, and to content himself with 
directing some operations in Krete, to be conducted by his brother 
Agesilaus; while he himself remained among the islands, and 
ultimately accompanied the Versian Autophradatés to [alikar- 
nassus" It appefirs, however, that he afterwards weut to conduct 
the operations in Krete, and that he had considerable success in 
that island, bringing several Kretan towns to join the Persians.‘ 
On the whole, however, thé victory of Issus overawed all free spirit 
throughout Grecee, and formed a guarantee to Alexander for 
at least a temporary quiescence. The philo-Macedonian synod, 


not obtain the crown without fight- 


‘Immediately before the battle of 
ing!” Personal cowardice, in a king 


Kunaxa, Cyrus the younger was asked 


Ly some of the Grecian officers, whether 
he thought that his brother Artaxerxds 
(who had as yet mado no resistance) 
would fight—" To be sure he will (was 
the reply); if he is the son of Darius 
and Parysatis, aud ny brother, J shall 


VOL. VIII, 


of Persia at ethe head of his anny, 
seemed inconccivable (Xenoph. Auab, i, 
7, 9). 

i. 5, 8. 

8. Arvian, ii. 13, 4-8. 

4 Diodor, xvii. 48, 
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assembled at Corinth during the period of the Isthmian festival, 
manifested their joy by sending to him an embassy of congratula- 
tion and a wreath of gold.! 

With little delay after his victory, Alexander marched through 
nee Keele-Syria to the Phenician coast, detaching Parmenio 
‘ies 8 his way to attack Damascus, whither Darius, before 
Hamesens the battle, had sent most part of his treasure with many 
by the Ma- A . 
crus, — confidential officers, Persian women of rank, and envoys. 
with Porsian γεν . ‘ ᾿ ie 
treasure Though the place might have held out a considerable 
ts" siege, it was furrendered without resistance by the treason 
or cowardice of the governor ; who made a feitt of trying to con- 
vey away the treasurg, but took care that it should fall into the 
hands of the enemy? here was captured a large treasure—with 
a prodigious number aud varicty of attendants and ministers of 
luxury; belonging to the court and the grandecs.* Moreover the 
prisoners made were so numerous, that most of the great Persian 
families liad to deplore the loss of some relative, male or female. 
There were among them the widow and daughters of king Ochus, 
the predecessor of Darius—the daughter of Darius’s brother 
Oxathrés—the wives of Artabazus, aud of Pharnabazus—the 
three daughters of Mentor, and Barsiné, widow of the deceased 
Memnon with her child, sent up by Memnon to serve as an host- 
age for his fidelity. There were also several eminent Grecian 

‘exiles, Theban, Lacedamonian and Athenian, who had fled to 
Darius, and whom he Had thought fit to send to Damascus, instead 
of allowing them to use their pikes with the army at Issus. The 
Theban and Athenian exiles were at once released by Alexander ; 
the Lacedamonians were for the time put under arrest, but not 
detained long. Among the Athenian exiles was a persou of noble 
name and parentage—Iphikratés, son of the great Athenian officer 
of that uamet The captive Iphikratés not Suly received his 
liberty, but was induced by courteous and honourable treatment to 
remain with Alexander. Me died however shortly afterwards 


1 Diodor. xvii. 48; Curtius, iv. 5, 11. | who were conveying it away from the 
Curtius seems to mention this vote | town. 
later, but it must evidently have been | * A fragment of the letter from Par- 
passed at the first Isthmian festival | menio to Alexander is preserved, giving 
after the battle of Issus, (a detailed hist of the articles of booty 
2 Arrian, ii, 11, 18; Curtius, iii, 13. | (Athenvens, xiii, p. 607). 
The words of Arrian (ii."15, 1}. -ὀπίσω | 4 Arrian, ii, 15, 5; Curtius, iti. 15, 
κομίσαντα ἐς Aapacxdy —confirm the | 13-16. There is some discrepancy be- 
statement of Curtius, that this trea- | tween the two (compare Arrian, iit. 24, 
sure was captured by Parmenio, not in | 7) as to the names of the Lacedwimonian 
the town, but in the hands of fugitives envoys. 
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from sickness, and his ashes were then collected, by order of 
Alexander, to be sent to his family at Athens. 

I have already stated in a former chapter! that the elder Iphi- 
kratés had been adopted by Alexander’s grandfather Οὐρίας 
into the regal family of Macedonia, as the saviour of mien the 
their throne. Probably this was the circumstance which Uphirates 
determined the superior favour shown to the son, rather eee 


than any ‘sentiment cither towards Athens or towards Greeks and 
the military genift of the father. The difference of ee 
position, between Iphikratés the father ana, Iphikratés the son, is 
one among the ypainful evidences of the downward march of 
Hellenism. The father, a distinguished officer moygng amidst. a 
circle of freemen, sustaining by arms the security aud dignity of 
his own fellow-citizens, and even interfering for the rescue of the 
Macedonian regal family ; the son, coudenmed to witness the 
degradation of his native city by Macedonian arms, and deprived 
of all other means of reviving or rescuing her, except such as could 
be found in the service of an Oriental prince, whose stupidity and 
cowardice threw away at once his own security aud the freedom of 
Greece. 

Master of Damascus and of Kale-Syria, Alexander advanced 
onward to Phenicia. The first Phenician town which he, 25-392 
approached was Marathus, on the mainland opposite the GVin'™) 


+ . ‘a ὦ Alexander 
islet of Aradus, forming, along with that islet and some in Phemca, 


other neighbouring towns, the domain ofthe Aradian habe ata 
prince Gerostratus, That prince was himself now serving ae 
,With his naval contingent among the Persian fleet in the δ ἮΝ 
Agean ; but his son Strato, acting as viceroy at home, despatched 
to Alexander his homage with a golden wreath, ang made over to 
him at once Aradus with the neighbouring towns included in its 
domain, ‘The example of Strato was followed, first by the in- 
habitants of Byblus, the next Phenician city in a southerly direc- 
tion; next, by the great city of Sidon, the queen and parent of 
all Phenician prosperity. ‘The Sidonians even sent envoys to ineet 
him and invite his approach? Their sentiments were unfavourable 
to the Persians, from remembrance of the bloody and perfidious 
proceedings which (about eighteen years before) had marked the 
recapture of their city by the armies of Ochus.’ Nevertheless, 


1 See above, in this History, Chaps. be adopted by Ada princess of Karia as 
LXXVIL, LXXIX,; and Alschinés, als. her son (Arrian, i. 23, 12), 
Leg. p. 263. ο. 13, 2 Arrian, ii. 14, 11} ii, 15, 8, 
Alexander himself had ggnsentod to 53 Diodor. xvi, 45, 
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the naval contingents both of Byblus and of Sidon (as well as that 
of Aradus), were at this moment sailing in the Aégean with the 
Persian admiral Autophradatés, and formed a large proportion of 
his entire flect.! ‘ 

While Alexander was still at Marathus, however, previous to 
Tetterot [18 onward march, he received both envoys and a letter 


Darins ‘ . le 
woheting from Darius, asking for the restitution of his mother, 
ἔκταν. Wife, and children—and tendering friendship and alliance, 
ba aptigeae as from one king to another. DariugMarther attempted 


taney to show, thay the Macedonian Philip had begun the 
Alexander, wrong against Persia—that Alexander had continued 
it—and that he himself (Darius) had acted merely in self-defence. 
Iu reply, Alexander wrote a letter, wherein he set forth his own 
case against Darius, proclaiming hithself the appointed leader of 
the Grecks, to avenge the ancient invasion of Greece by Xerxés. 
He then alleged various complaints against Darius, whom he 
accused of having instigated the assassination of Philip as well as 
the hostilities of the autieMacedonian cities in Greece. “ Now 
(continued he), by the grace of the Gods, | have been victorious, 
first over your satraps, next over yourself. [have taken care df 
all who submit to me, and made them satisficd with their lot. 
Come yourself to me also, as to the master of all Asia, Come 
without fear of suffering harm; ask me, and you shall reccive 
back your mother and wife, and anything else which you please. 
When next you write t6 me, however, address me not as an equal, 
but as lord of Asia and of all that belongs to you; otherwise 1 
shall deal with you as a wrong-doer. If you intend to coutest the, 
kingdom with me, stand and fight for it, and do not run away. 
T shall march forward against you, wherever you may be.””? 

This memorable correspondence, which led to no result, is of 
importance only as it marks the character of Alexander, with 
whom fighting and conquering were both the business and the 
luxury of life, and to whom all assumption of equality and in- 
dependence with himself, even on the part of other kings—every 
thing short of submission and obedience—appeared ia the light of 
wrong and insult to be avenged. The recital of comparative 
injuries, on cach side, was mere unmeaning pretence. The real 
and only question was (as Alexander himself had put it in his 

1 Avian, ii, 15, 8; ii. 20) 1. Curtius, Both Curtius and Diodorus represent 
iv. 1, 6-16, Darius as offering great sums of money 

2 Arrian, ii. 14; Curtius, iv. 1, 10; and large cessions of territory, in ex- 


Diodor. xvii. 39. Tgive the substance change forthe restitution of the captives. 
of this correspondence from Arrian. | Arrian ΟΣ of the kind. 
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message to the captive Sisygambis') which of the two should be 
master of Asia. 

The decision of this question, already sufficiently advanced on 
the morrow after the battle of Issus, was placed almost. inportance 
beyond doubt by the rapid and unopposed successes of Viitmtacy 
Alexander among most of the Phenician cities. The Ste". 
last hopes of Persia now turned chiefly upon the senti- Ye, 
meuts of*these Phenicians. The 4 part of the lesander 
Persian flect in the gean was composed of Phenician triremes, 

partly from the coast of Syria, partly from the island of Cypras. 
If the Phenician*towns made submission to Alexander, it was 
certain that their ships and seamen would either return home 
spontaneously or be Yeealled ; thus depriving the Persian quiver 
of its best remaining arrow. But if the Phenician towns held out 
resolutely against him, one and all, so as to put him under the 
necessity of besieging them in saccession—cach lending aid te 
the rest by sea, with superiority of naval foree, and more than 
one of them being situated upon islets—the obstacles to be over- 
come would have been so multiplied, that even Alexander’s energy 
and ability might hardly have proved sufficient for them: at any 
rate, he would have had hard work before him for perhaps two 
years, opening the door to many new accidents and efforts. It 
was therefore a signal good fortune to Alexander when the prince 
of the islet of Avadus spontaneously surrendered to him that difficult 
city, and when the example was followed by’the still greater city of 
Sidon. The Phenicians, taking them generally, had no positive tic 
to the Persians ; neither had they much confederate attachment one 
towards the other, although as separate communities they were brave 
and enterprising, Amoug the Sidonians, there was even a prevalent 
fecling of aversion to the Persians, from the cause above mentioned. 
Ilenee the prince of Aradus, upon whom Alexandcr’s march first 
came, had little certainty of aid from his neighbours, if he resolved 
to hold ‘out; and still less disposition to hold out single-handed, 

after the battle of Issus had proclaimed the irresistible force of 
Alexander τάδ less than the impotence of Persia. One after 
another, all these important Phenician seaports, execpt Tyre, fell 
into the hands of Alexander without striking a blow. At Sidon, 
the-reigning prince Strato, reputed as philo- -Porsian, was deposed, 
and a person named Abdalonymus—of the*reigning family, yet 
poor in circumstances—was appointed in his room, 


: > Atrian, ii, 12, 9, ag if it had occurred at Tyre, and not 
? Curtius, iv. 1, 20-25; Justin, xi. at Sidon; which is highly improbable, 
10, Diodorus (xvii, 47) tells" the story 
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With his usual rapidity, Alexander marched onward towards 


Alcxander ‘Tyre; the most powerful among the Phenician cities, 
appears Ἦν . 

betore Tyre though apparently less ancient than Sidon. Even on 
readiness: Β 

orme'Ty- the march, he was met by a deputation from Tyre, com- 
ans t - . . 

surrender, posed of the most eminent men in the city, and headed 
waite — by th f the Tyrian prince Azcmilchus, wh 
παι. by the son of the Tyrian prince Azcmilchus, who was 
tt ne himself absent commanding the Tyrian contingent in 
tubo the Persian fl These men brought large presents 
theaty, and supplies for The Macedonian army, together with a 


golden wreath of honour; announcing formally that the Tyrians 
were prepared to do whatever Alexander comm{nded.’ In reply, 
he commended the dispositions of the city, accepted the presents, 
and desired the deputation to communicate at home, that he 
wished to enter Tyre and offer sacfifice to ITéraklés, The Phe- 
nician ‘God Melkart was supposed identical with the Grecian 
Heraklés, and was thus ancestor of the Macedonian kings. Ilis 
temple at Tyre was of the most venerable antiquity ; moreover the 
injunction, to sacrifice there, is said to have been conveyed to 
Alexander in an oracle? The Tyrians at home, after deliberating 
on this message, sent out an answer declining to comply, and in- 
timating that they would not admit within their walls either 
Maccdonians or Dersians; but that as to all other points, they 
would obey Alexandét’s orders.’ They added that his wish to 
sacrifice to Héraklés might be accomplished without entering their 
city, since there yas in Paletyrus (on the mainland over against 
the islet of Tyre, separated from it only by the narrow strait) a 
temple of that God yet more ancient and venerable than their own. 
Incensed at this qualified adhesion, in which he took note only of 
the point refused,—Alexander dismissed the envoys with angry 
menaces, and immediately resolved on taking Tyre by force. 
Those who (like Diodorus) treat such refusal on the part of the 
Tyrians as foolish wilfulness, have not fully considered how much 


1 Arrian, ii. 15, 9. ὡς ἐγνωκότων tive until little is left beyond the dry 


τυρίων πράσσειν, ὕ,τι ἂν ἐπαγγέλῃ ᾿Αλέ- 
ξανδρος. Compare Curtius, iv. 2, 3, 

2 Curtius (μέ supra) adds these mo- 
tives: Arrian inserts nothing beyond 
the simple request. The statement of 
Curtius represents’ what is likely to 
have been the real fact and the real 
feeling of Alexander. 

It is certainly true that Curtius over- 
loads his narrative with rhetorical and 
dramatic amplification; but it is not 
Jess true that Arrian falls into the oppo- 
site extreme—squeezing out Ais narra- 


skeleton, 

3 Arrian, ἢ, 16, τι. 

4 Curtius, iv. 2, 4; Justin, xt. 10. 
This item, both prudent and probable, 
in the reply of the Tyrians, is not 
noticed by Arrian. . 

5 Arrian, ii. 16,11. τοὺς μὲν πρέσβεις 
πρὸς ὀργὴν ὀπίσω ἀπέπεμψεν, ἕο. Cur- 
tius, iv. 9, 5. ‘Non tenuit iram, cujus 
alioqui potens non erat,” &e. 

ὁ Diodorus, xvii. 49, Οἱ δὲ Τύριοι, 
βουλομένον τοῦ βασιλέως τῷ Ἡρακλεῖ 
τῷ Τυρίῳ θῦσαι, πρυπετέστερον διεκώ- 
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the demand included. When Alexander made a solemn sacrifice 


to Artemis at Ephesus, he marched to ber temple with peo 
his whole force armed and in battle array.’ We cannot anal Gn 
duce o 


doubt that his sacrifice at Tyre to [éraklés—his an- Alexander, 
cestral Hero, whose especial attribute was foree—would have 
been celebrated with an array equally formidable, as in fact 
it was, after the town had been taken. The Tyrians were thus 
required, to admit within their walls an irresistible military force ; 
which might indeed be withdrawn after the sacrifice was com- 
pleted, but which might also remain, either wholly or in part, as 
permanent garrigon of an almost impregnable position. They , 
had not cudured such treatment from Persia, nor were they dis- 
posed to endure it from a new master. It was in fact, hazarding 
their all; submitting at once to a fate which might be as bad as 
could befall them after a sucecasful siege. On the othyr hand, 
when we reflect that the Tyrians promised every thing short of 
submission to military occupation, we sce that Alexander, had he 
ben so inclined, could have obtaimed from them all that was 
really essential to his purpose, without the necessity of besieging 
the town, The great value of the Phenician cities consisted in 
their fleet, which now acted with the Persians, and gave to them 
the command of the sea.* Had Alexander required that this 
fleet should be withdrawn from the Persians and placed in his 
service, there can be no doubt that he would have obtained it 
readily. The Tyrians had no motive to devote themselves for 
Persia, nor did they probably (as Arrian supposes) attempt to 
trim between the two belligerents, as if the contest was still un- 
decided.’ Yet rather than hand over their city to the chances of 
a Macedonian soldiery, they resolved to brave the hazards of a 
siege. ‘The pride of Alexander, impatient of opposition even to 
his most extreme demands, prompted him to take a step politically 
unprofitable, in order to make display of his power, by degrading 
and crushing, with or without a siege, one of the most ancient, 
spirited, wealthy, and intelligent communities of the ancient world, 


λυσαν αὐτὸν THs εἰς τὴν πόλιν εἰσόδου. 

1 Arvian, i. 18, 4, 

2 Aprian, ii. 24, 10, 

3 This is the view expreased by Alex- 
ander himself, in his addresses to the 
army, inviting them to undertake the 
siege of Tyre (Arran, il. 17, 3-8), 

Ὁ Arrian, ii, 1, 12. Curtius says 
(iv. -2, 2), “Tyros facilius sucietatem 
Alexandri acceptura videbatur, quam 
imperium,” This is representing the 


pretensions of the Tyrians as greater 
than the fact warrants. They did not 
refuse the imperion of Alexander, though 
they declined compliance with one ex- 
treme demand, 

Ptolemy 1. (son of Lagus) afterwards 
made himslf master of Jerusalem, by 
entering the town on the Sabbath, undor 
pretence of offering sacrilice (Josephus, 
Antiq. Jud, xii. 1), 
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Tyre was situated on an islet nearly half a mile from the main- 

He prepares land ;! the channel between the two being shallow to- 
to besiege τ . 
Tyres wards the land, but reaching a depth of cightcen feet 
place. in the part adjoining the city. The islet was completely 
surrounded by prodigious walls, the loftiest portion ef which, on 
the side fronting the mainland, reached a height not less than 150 
feet, with corres sponding solidity and base.” Besides these external 
fortifications, there was a brave and numerous populatian within, 
aided by a good stock of arms, machines, ships, provisions, and 
other things essential to defence. 

It was not without “reason, therefore, that the Tyrians, when 
Chances of  Ariven to their last resource, entertained hopes of holding 
ett’ out even against the formidable arm of Alexander ; and 
inti not against Alexander ag he then stood, they might have 
Bes oe held out successfully ; for he lad as yet no fleet, and they 
could defy any attack made simply from land. The question 
turned upon the Phenician and Cyprian sltips, which were for the 
most part (the Tyrian among them) in the /2gcan under “the 
Persian admiral. Alexander—master as he was of. Aradus, 
Byblus, Sidon, and all the Phenician cities except Tyre—caleulated 
that the seamen belonging to these cities would follow their 
countrymen at home and bring away their ships to join him. He 
hoped also, as the victorious ‘potentate, to draw to himself the 
willing adhesion of the Cyprian cities. This could hardly have 
failed to happen, if he,had treated the Tyrians with decent cou- 
sideration ; but it was no longer certain, now that he had made 
them his enemics. 

What-passed among the Persian flect under Autophradatés in 
the Zigean, when they were informed, first that Alexander was 
master of the other Phenician cities—next, that he was commencing 
the siege of Tyre—we know very imperfectly. The Tyrian prince 
Azemilchus brought home his ships for the defence of his own 
city ; 5 the Sidonian and Aradian ships also went home, no longer 
serving against a power to whom their own cities had submitted ; 
but the Cyprians hesitated longer before they declared themselves. 
Jf Darius, or even Autophradatés without Darius, ihstead of 
abandoning Tyre altogether (as they actually did), had energeti- 
cally aided the resistance which it offered to Alexander, as the 

1 Curtius, iv. 2, 7, 8 Whe site of 3 Azemilchus was with Autophrada- 
Tyre at the present day presents nothing tés when Alexander declared hostility 
in the least conformable to the descrip- against Tyre (Arrian, ii. 15, 10); he 


tion of Alexander’s time, was in Tyre when it was captured 
Ὁ Arrian, ii, 18, 3; ii, 21,45 ii, 22,8. (Arrian, ii, 24, 8), 
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interests of Persia dictated—the Cypriot ships might not im- 
probably have been regained on that side in the struggle. Lastly, 
the Tyrians might indulge a hope, that their Phenician brethren, 
if ready to serve Alexander against Persia, would be nowise hearty 
as his instruments fpr crushing a kindred city. These contingences, 
though ultimately they all turned out in favour of Alexander, were in 
the beginning sufficiently promising to justify the intrepid resolu- 
tion of She Tyrians ; who were farther encouraged by promises of 
aid from the powerful fleets of their colony Carthage. To that 


city, whose deputies were then within their walls for some religious 
solemnities, they sent many of their wives’and children.’ 
Alexander began the siege of Tyre without any fleet; the 
Sidonian and Aradian ships not having yet come. It Atexander 
was his first task to constract a solid mole two hundred (asuss 
fect. broad, reaching across the half mile of channel joors" 
between the mainland and the islet. He pressed into Tyrant 
his service labouring hands by thousands from the neigh- nt le 
bourhood ; he had stones in abundance from Paletyrus, etc. 
and wood from the forests in Lebanon. But the work, though 
prosecuted with ardour and perseverance, under pressing instiga- 
tions from Alexander, was tedious and toilsome, even near the 
mainland, where the Tyrians could do little to impede it; and 
became far more tedious as it advanced into the sea, so as to be 
exposed to their obstruction, as well as to damage from winds and 
waves. The Tyrian triremes and suiall oats perpetually annoyed 
the workmen, aud destroyed parts of the work, in spite of all the 
protection devised by the Macedonians, who planted two towers 
in front of their advancimg mole, and discharged projectiles from 
engines provided for the purpose. At length, by unremitting 
efforts the mole was pushed forward until it came nearly across 
the channel to the city-wall; when suddenly, on a day of strong 
wind, the Tyrians sent forth a fireship loaded with combustibles, 
which they drove against the front of the mole and sct fire to the 
two towers. At the same time, the full naval force of the city, 
ships and little boats, was sent forth to land men at once on all 
parts of the mole. So successful was this attack, that all the 


1 Curtius, iv. 2, 10; Arrian, ii. 24, 
8; Diodor. xvii. 40, 11. Curtius (iv. 
2, 15) says that Alexander sent envoys 


to the Tyrians to invite them to peace τ᾽ 


that the Tyriaus uot only refused the 
propositions, but put the deputies to 
death, contrary to the law of nations. 
Arrian mentions nothing about this 


sending of deputies, which he would 
hardly have omitted to do had he 
found it stated in his authorities, since 
it tends to justify the proceedings of 
Alexander, Moreover it is uot cou- 
formable to Alexander's temperament, 
after what had passed between him and 
the Tyrians, 
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Macedonian engines were burnt,—the outer woodwork which kept 
the mole together was torn up in many plages,—and a large part 
of the structure came to pieces.’ 

Alexander had thus not only to construct fresh engines, but also 
to begin the mole nearly anew. THe,resolvéd to give it 
greater breadth and strength, for the purpose of carrying 
more towers abreast in front, and for better defence 
against lateral attacks. Dut it had now become plain 
to him, that while the Tyrians were masters of the sca, 
no efforts by Jand alone would enable him to take the: 
town. Leaving Perdikkas and Kratcrus therefoye to reconstruct 
the mole and build new engines, he himself repaired to Sidon, 
the purpose of assembling as large a flect as he could. Ile g 
together triremes from various quarters —two from Rhodes, ten 
fron the seaports in Lykia, three from Soli and Mallus. But his 
principal force was obtained by putting in requisition the ships of 
the Phenician towns, Sidon, Byblus, and Aradus, now subject to 
him. These ships, eighty in number, had left the Persian admiral 
and come to Sidon, there awaiting his orders; while not long 
afterwards, the princes of Cyprus came thither also, tendering to 
him their powerful fleet of 120 ships of war. He was now master 
of a fleet of 200 sail, comprising the most part, and the best part, 
of the Persian navy. ‘This was the consummation of Macedonian 
triumph—the last real and effective weapon wrested from the 
grasp of Persia, The prognostic afforded by the eagle near the 
ships at Miletus, as interpreted by Alexander, had now been ful- 
filled; since by successful operations on land, he had conquered 
and brgught into his power a superior Persian flect.? 

Having directed these ships to complete their equipments and 
ete th aining, with Macedonians as soldiers on board, Alex- 
ται a ander put himself at the head of some light troops for an 
and blocks" expedition of eleven days against the “Arabian moun- 

taineers on Libanus, whom he dispersed or put down, 
though not without some personal exposure and hazard.‘ On re- 


Surrender of 
the princes 
of Cyprus to 
Alexander-- 
he gets hold 
of the main 
Phenician 
and Cyprian 
fleet. 


up the place 
by sea. 


1 Arrian, ii. 18, 19; Diodor, xvii. 42; 
Curtius, iv. 3, 6, 7. 

2 Arrian, ii. 20, 1-4; Curtius, iv. 2, 
14. It evinces how strongly Arrian 
looks at everything from Alexander's 


compulsion, 

5 Arrian, i. 18, 15. In the siege of 
Tyre (four centuries earlier) by the 
Assyrian monarch Salmaneser, Sidon 
and other Phenician towns had lent 


point of view, when we find jim telling 
us, that the monarch forgare the Phe- 
nicians and Cyprians for their adherence 
and past service in the Persian flcet, 
considering that they had acted under 


their ships to the besieger (Menander 
apud Joseph, Antig. Jud. ix. 14, 2). 

‘ Arrian, ii, 20, 5; Plutarch, Alex- 
ander, 24, 
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turning to Sidon, he found Kleander arrived with ἃ reinforeement 
of 4000 Grecian hoplites, welcome auxiliaries for prosecuting the 
siege. Then, going aboard his fleet in the harbour of* Sidon, he 
sailed with it in good battle order to Tyre, hoping that the Tyriansq 
would come out and fight. But they kept within, struck with 
surprise and consternation; having not before known that their 
fellow-Phenicians were now among the besiegers. Alexander, 
having ‘ascertained that the Tyrians would not accept a sea-fight, 
immediately caused their two harbours to be blocked up and 
watched ; that on the north, towards Sidon, by the Cyprians—that 
on the south, t@vards Eeypt, by the Phenicians.! 

From this time forward the doom of Tyre was certain. The 
Tyriaus could no longer offer obstruction to the mole, eeu 
which was completed across the channel and brought up stem - | 
to the town. Engines were planted upon it to batter thes msn 
walls; moveable towers were rolled up to take them by mae 
assault; attack was also made from seaward. Yet though reduced 
altogether to the defensive, the Tyrians still displayed obstinate 
bravery, and exhausted all the resourees of ingenuity in repelling 
the besiegers. So gigantic was the strength of the wall fronting 
the mole, and even that of the northern side fronting Sidon, that 
none of Alexander’s engines could make any breach in it ; but on 
the south side towards Egypt he was more successful. A large 
breach having been made in this south wall, he assaulted it with 
two ships manned by the hypaspists and the soldiers of his phalanx : 
he himself commanded in one and Admétus in the other. At the 
same time he caused the town to be menaced all round, at every 
approachable point, for the purpose of distracting the attention vf 
the defenders. Himsclfeand his two ships having been rowed close 
up to the breach inthe south wall, boarding bridges were thrown 
out from each deck, upon which he and Admétus rushed forward 
with their respective storming parties. Admétus got upon the 
wall, but was there slain; Alexander also was among the first to 
mount, and the two parties got such a footing on the wall as to 
overpower all resistance. At the same time his ships also foreed 
their way into the two harbours, so that Tyre came on all sides 
into his power. 

Though the walls were now lost, and resistance had become des- 
perate, the gallant defenders did not lose, their courage. They bar- 
ricaded the strects, and concentrated their strength especially at a 


1 Arrian, ii, 20, 9--1ρ. : ᾿ 
5. Arrian, ii. 23, 20 Curtius, iv.4, 11; Diodor, xvii, 46, 
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defensible post called the Agenorion, or chapel of Agenor. Here 
the battle again raged furiously until they were overpowered by 
the Maccdenians, incensed with the long toils of the previous siege, 
pas well as by the slaughter of some of their prisoners, whom the 
.Tyrians had killed publicly on the battlements. All who took 
shelter in the temple of [éraklés were spared by Alexander, from 
respect to the sanctuary: among the number were the prince 
Azemilchus, a few leading Tyrians, the Carthaginian envdys, and 
some children of both sexes. ‘The Sidonians also, displaying a 
tardy sentiment of kindred, and making partial ameuds for the 
share which they had taken in the capture, preserved some lives 
from the sword of the conqueror. But the greater number of the 
surviving adult freemen perished with arms in their hands; while 


males, 2000 


in numer, 2000 of them who survived either from disabling wounds, 
uanged by 


order ot or from the fatigue of the slaughterers, were hanged on 
Alexander, 2 


The reman- the sea-shore by order of Alexander? The females, the 
ing captives ᾿ 

sold. children, and the slaves, were sold to the slave-merchaut. 
The number sold is said to have been about 30,000: a total rather 
small, as we must assume slaves to be included; but we are told 
that many had been previously sent away to Carthage. 

Thus master of Tyre, Alexander marched into the city and con- 
nessa,  summated his much-desired sacrifice to [éraklés. Tis 
‘uy-Av Whole force, land and naval, fully armed and arrayed, 
eae took part in the procession, A more costly hecatomb 
freer had never beensoffered to that God, when we consider 
Menifee OF that it had been purchased by all the toils of an ume- 
Meraki@s. — gexsary siege, and by the extirpation of these free and 
hégh-spirited citizens, his former worshippers. What the loss of 
the Macedonians had been, we caunot say. The number of their 
slain is stated by Arrian at 400, which must be greatly beneath 
the truth ; for the courage aud skill of the besieged had prolonged 
the siege to the prodigious period of seven months, though Alex- 
ander had left no means untricd to accomplish it sooner.4 

Towards the close of the siege of Tyre, Alexander received and 
rejected a sccond proposition from Darius, offering 10,000 talents, 


with the cession of all the territory westward of the Euphrates, 


1 Curtius, iv. 4, 15. Arrian, iv. 24, 9; Diodorus, xvii. 
2 This is mentioned both by Curtins 40, 
(iv, 4, 17) and by Diodorus (xv. 46). 4 The resuscitating force of commer- 
Tt is not mentioned by Arrian, aud cial industry is seen by the fact, that in 
perhaps may not have found a place in spite of this total destruction, Tyre 
Ptolemy or Aristobulus; but 1 sec no again rose to be a wealthy and flourish- 
ground for dishvlioving it. | ing city¥MStrabo, xvi, p. 757), 
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as ransom for his mother and wife, and proposing that Alexander 
should become his sou-in-law as well as his ally. “If μων 

I were Alexander (said Parmenio) I should accept such Tye" 
terms, instead of plunging into farther peril.”—“ So ΑΝ 


would I (replied Alexander) if I were Parmenio; but wes | 
since I am Alexander, I must return a different "> 
answer.” Tis answer to Darius was to this effect :—“I want 
neither your money nor your cession. All your money and terri- 
tory are already mine, And you are tendering to me a part in place 
of the whole. If 1 choose to marry your daughter, 1 shall marry 
her—whether yeu give her to me or not. Come hither to me, if 
you wish to obtain “from me any act of friendship.”! Alexander 
might spare the submissive and the prostrate; but he could not 
brook an equal or a competitor, and his language towards them 
was that of brutal insolence. Of course this was the last, message 
sent by Darius, who now saw, if he had not before seen, that he 
had uo chance open except by the renewal of war. 

Being thus entire master of Syria, Phenicia, and Palestine, and 
having accepted the voluntary submission of the Jews, me Mux 


domian fleet 


Alexander marched forward to conquer Egypt. He had irerpasers 


the Persian, 


determined, before he undertook any farther expedition: gna becomes 
into the interior of the Persian empire, to make himself Yee ve 
master of all the coast-lands which kept open the commu- ‘eres 

nications of the Persians with Greece, so as to sceure his rear 
against any serious hostility. His great fear was, of Grecian 
soldiers or cities raised against him by Persian gold ;? and Egypt 
was the last remaining possession of the Persians, which gave them 
the means of acting upon Greece. Those means were indeed now 
prodigiously curtailed by the feeble condition of the Persian flect 
in the Afgean, unable to contend with the increasing fleet of the 
Macedonian admirals Wegelochus aad Amphoterus, now numbering 
160 sail During the summer of 332 3.c., while Alexander was 
prosecuting the siege of Tyre, these admirals recovered all the 
important aequisitions—Chios, Lesbos, and ‘l'encdos—which had 
been made by Memnon for the Persian interests. The inhabitants 
of Tenedos invited them and ensured their success; those of Chios 
attempted to do the same, but were coerced by Pharnabazus, who 


1 Arrian, ii, 25, 5; Curtius, iv. 5. ferently (xvii. 54)—and represents the 
The answer is more insolent in the embassy a’ coming somewhat later in 
naked simplicity of Arrian, than in time, after Alexander's return from 
the pomp of Curtius, Plutarch (Alex- Egypt. : 
and, 29) both abridges and softens it.  ? Arrian, ji. 17, 4. 

Diodorus also gives the answ@® dif 3 Curtius, iv. 5, 14, 
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retained the city by means of bis insular partisans, Apollonidés and 
others, with a military foree. The Macedonian admirals laid siege 
to the town, and were presently enabled to carry it by their friends 
within. Pharnabazus was here captured with his entire force ; 
itwelve triremes thoroughly armed and manned, thirty store-ships, 
several privateers, and 3000 Grecian mercenarics. Aristonikus, 
philo-Persian despot of Methymna—arriving at Chios shortly after- 
wards, but ignorant of the capture—was entrapped into the harbour 
and made prisoner. There remained ouly Mityléné, which was 
held for the Persians by the Athenian Charés, with a garrison of 
2000 men: who however, seeing no hope of holding out against 
the Macedonians, consented to evacuate the city on condition of a 
free departure. The Persians were thus expelled from the sca, 
from all footing among the Grecian islands, and from the vicinity 
of Greece and Macedonia.! 


These successes were in full progress, when Alexander himself 


Marchot directed bis march from Tyre to Egypt, stopping in 
Alexander 5. ata Mage his considere . 

ΠΣ = way to besiege Gaza. This conslatrable om ie 
arent ast before entering on the desert track between Syria 
uae and Egypt, was situated between one and two miles from 
the sca. It was built upon a lofty artificial mound, and encircled 


with a high wall; but its main defence was derived from the deep 
cand immediately around it, as well as from the mud and quick- 
sand on its coast. It was definded by a brave man, the eunuch 
Batis, with a strong garsivon of Arabs, and abundant provision of 
every kind. Confiding in the strength of the place, Batis refused 
to admit Alexander. Moreover his judgement was confirmed by 
the Macedonian engineers themselves, who, when Alexander first 
surveyed the walls, pronounced it to be nnpregnable, chiefly from 
the height of its supporting mound. But Alexander could not 
endure the thought of tacitly qgufessing his inability to take Gaza. 
The more difficult the enterprise, the greater was the charm for 
him, and the greater would be the astonishmeut produced all around 
when he should be seen to have triumphed.? 

116 began by erecting a mound south of the city, close by the 
wall, for the purpose of bringing up his battering engines. This 

1 Curtius, iv. 5, 14-22; 


-8, 
% Avvion, ii, 26, ὅ, Οἱ δὲ μηχανο- 


Arrian, iii, 2, ἐπὶ μέγα, καὶ τὸ μὴ ἑλεῖν αἰσχρὸν εἶναί 
οἱ, λεγόμενον ἔς τε τοὺς Ἕλληνας καὶ 


Δαρεῖον. 


ποιοὶ γνώμην ἀπεδείκνυντο, ἕπορον εἶναι 
βίᾳ ἑλεῖν τὸ τεῖχος, διὰ ὕψος τοῦ χώ- 
ματος" ἀλλ᾽ ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ ἐδόκει αἱρετέον 
εἶναι, ὅσῳ ἀπορώτερον" ἐκπλήξειν γὰρ 
τοὺς πολεμίους τὸ ἔργον τῷ παραλόγῳ 


About the fidelity and obstinate de- 
fensive courage, shown more than once 
by the inhabitants of Gaza—see Poly- 
bius, xvi. 40, 
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external mound was completed, and the engines had begun to 
batter the wall, when a well-planned sally by the garrison 
overthrew the assailants and destroyed the engines. The 
timely aid of Alexander himself with his hypaspists, pro- 
tected their retreat; but he himself, after escaping a 
snare from a pretended Arabian deserter, received a 
severe wound through the shield and the breastplate into the 
shoulders by a dart discharged from a catapult; as the prophet 
Aristander had predictéd—giving assurance at the same time, that 
Gaza would fall into his hands.’ During the treatment of his 
wound, he ordered the engines employed at Tyre to be brought 
up by sea; and caused his mound to be carried around the whole 
circumference of the town, so as to render it approachable from 
every point. This Herculean work, the deseription of which we 
read with astonishment, was 250 fect high all round, and two stadia 
(1240 fect) broad ;” the loose sand around could hardly have been 
suitable, so that materials must have been brought up from a 
distance. The undertaking was at length completed; in what 
length of time we do not know, but it must have been consider- 
able—though doubtless thousands of labourers would be pressed in 
from the cireunjacent country.* 

Caza was now attacked at all points by battering-rams, by mines, 


His first 
assaults fail 

- hei 
wounded —he 
erects an 
immense 
mound round 
the town, 


and by projectile engines with various missiles. Pre- τ Me 
y aucen 1} 

seutly the walls were breached in several places, though ston, alter 
a siege οἱ 


the defenders were unremitting in their sflorts to repair 
the damaged parts. Alexander attempted three distinct general 
assaults ; but in all three he was repulsed by the bravery of the 
Gazeans.” At length, after still farther breaching of the wall, he 
renewed for the fourth time his attempt to storm. ‘The entire 
Macedonian phalanx being brought up to attack at different points, 
the greatest emulation reigned among the officers. The Avakid 
Neoptolemus was first to mount the wall; but the other divisions 
manifested hardly less ardour, and the town was at length taken. 
Its gallant defenders resisted with unabated spirit to the last; and 
all fell in their posts, the incensed soldiery being no way disposed 
to give quarter. 


two months, 


Δ Arrian, ii, 26, 27; Curtius, iv. 6, 
12-18; Plutarch, Aloxand, 25. 

2 Arvian, ii, 27,5. χῶμα χωννύναι 
ἐν κύκλῳ παντόθεν τῆς πόλεως, 
It is certainly possible, as Droysen 
remarks ((losch, Alex. des Grossen, 
p. 199), that παντόθεν is not to be 
Interpreted with literal strictness, but 
only as meaning in many different por- 


tions of the walled circuit. Yet if this 
had been intended, Arrian would surely 
have said χώματα in the plural, not 
χῶμα. | 

% Diodorus (xvii. 48) states the whole 
duration of tho siege as two mouths, 
This seems rather under than over the 
probable truth, 
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, One prisoner alone was reserved for special treatment—the prince 
The gurrison or governor himself, the eunuch Batis ; who, having mani- 


are all slain, 
exoopt tho” fested the greatest energy and valour, was taken severely 


Batis mio wounded, yet still alive, In this condition he was brought 
prisoner, by Leonnatus and Philétas into the presence of Alex- 
woude. ander, who cast upon him looks of vengeance and fury. 


The Macedonian prince had undertaken the siege mainly in order 
to prove to the world that he could overcome difficultics instperable 
to others, But he had incurred so much loss, spent so much time 
and labour, and undergone so many repulses before he succecded, 
that the palm of honour belonged rather to the mixfority vanquished 
than to the multitude of victors. ‘To such disappointment, which 
would sting Alexander in the tenderest point, is to be added the 
fact, that he had himself incurred great personal risk, received a 
severe wound, besides his narrow escape from the dagger of the 
pretended Arabian deserter. Were was ample ground for violent 
anger; which was moreover still farther exasperated by the 
appearance of Batis—an eunuch—a black man—tall and robust, 
but at the same time fat and lumpish—and doubtless at the 
moment covered with blood and dirt. Such visible circumstances, 
repulsive to eyes familiar with Grecian gymnastics, contributed to 
kindle the wrath of Alexander to its highest pitch. After the 
siege of Tyre, his indignation had been satiated by the hanging 
of the 2000 surviving combatants ; here, to discharge the pressure 
of a still stronger fecling, there remained only the single captive, 
upon whom therefore he resolved to inflict a punishment as novel 


Wrath of asitwascruel. He directed the fect of Batis to,be bored, 
Series and brazen rings to be passcd through them; after 
whombe which the naked body of this brave man, yet surviving, 
causes to be . « Pf ἃ = 
tiedwa | Was tied with cords to the tail of a chariot driven by 
chariot, an % . 
dragged Alexander himself, and dragged at full speed amidst 
round the - : . . 1 5 
town, the triumphant jeers and shouts of the army.’ Herein 


* Alexander, emulous even from 


1 Curtius, iv. 6, 25-30; Dionys. Hal. 
De Comp. Verbor. p. 123-1z5—with 
the citation there given from Hegesias 
of Magnesia. Diodorus (xvii. 48, 49) 
simply mentions Gaza in two sentences, 
but gives no details of any kind. 

Arvin says nothing about the treat- 
ment of Batis, nor did he prebably find 
anything about it in Ptolemy or Ari- 
stwbulus, There are assignable reasons 
why they should pass it over in silence, 
as disgraceful to Alexander, But Arrian, 
at the same time, says nothing incon- 
sistent with or contradicting the state- 


childhood of the exploits of his 


‘ment of Curtius; while he himself 
| recoguizes how emulous Alexander was 
of the proceedings of Achilles (vii. 14, 7). 

The passage describing this scene, 
cited from the lost author Hogesias 
by Dionysius of Halikarnassus, as ah 
example of bad rhythm and taste, has 
| the merit of bringmg out the details 
| respecting the person of Batis, which 
| wero well calculated to disgust “and 
aggravate the wrath of Alexander. 
The bad taste of Hegesias as a writer 
does not diminish his credibility as 8 
+ witness, 
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legendary ancestor. Achiles, copied the ignomnious treatment 
described in the Tliad 88 inflicted on the dead body of Hektor.’ 

This proceeding of Alexander, the product of Homeric remti-. 
niscences operating upon an infuriated and vindictive temperament, 
stands out in respect of barbarity from all that we read respecting 
the treatment of conquered towns in antiquity. His remaining 
measures were conformable to received usage. The wives and 
children of the Gazaans were sold into slavery. New inhabitants 
were admitted from the ieighbourhood, and a garrison was placed 
there to hold the town for the Macedonians.” 

The two siegessof Tyre and Gaza, which occupied both together 
nine months,’ were the hardest fighting that Alexander ne. 332 

7 ‘ . (Autuinn). 

had ever encountered, or in fact ever did @ncounter jrexauaer 
throughout his life. After such toils, the march to (um a4 
Egypt, which he now commenced (October 332 n.d), omvics it 
was an affair of holiday- and triumph. Mazakés, the sststanee. 
satrap of Egypt, having few Persian troops and a disaffected native 
population, was noway disposed to resist the approaching con- 
queror. Seven days’ march brought Alexander and his army from 
Gaza to Pelusium, the frontier fortress of Ugypt, commanding the 
eastern branch of the Nile, whither his fleet, under the command 
of Iephestion, had come also. Here he found not only open 
gates and a submissive governor, but also crowds of Egyptians 
assembled to welcome him.‘ He placed a garrison in Pelusium, 
sent his fleet up the river to Memphis, and marched himself to the 
same place by land. The satrap Mazakés surrendered himself, 
with all the treasure in the city, 800 talents in amount, and much 
precious furniture. Tere Alexander reposed some time, offering 
splendid sacrifices to the Gods generally, and especially to the 
Egyptian God Apis; to which he added gymnastic and musical 
matches, sending to Greece for the most distinguished axgists. 

From Memphis, he descended the westernmost branch of the 
Nile to Kandépus at its mouth, from whence he sailed yo geter- 
westerly along the shore to look at the island of Pharos, 7uMien 
celebratéd in Homer, and the lake Maredtis. Reckon- “e*#étia 
ing Egypt now as a portion of his empire, and considering that the 
business of keeping down an unquiet population, as well as of col- 
lecting a large revenue, would have to be performed by his extra- 

1 Arrian, vii. 14, 7. 3 Diodor. xvii. 48; Josephus, Antig. 

3. Arrian, ii, 27, 11, About the cir- xi. 4. 
eumstahces and siege of Gaza, sec the 4 Arvian, iii. 1, 3; Curtius, iv. 1, iy 2 ᾿ 


work of Stark, Gaza und die Philistiische Diodor, xvii, 49, 
Kiiste, p. ud, Leip, 1852. 
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neous land and sea force, he saw the necessity of withdrawing the 
seat of government from Memphis, where both the Persians and 
the natives had maintained it, and of founding a new city of his 
own on the seaboard, convenient for communication with Greece 
and Macedonia. His imagination, susceptible to all Homeric im- 
pressions apd influenced by a dreary, first fixed upon the isle of 
Pharos as a suitable place for his intended city.! Perceiving soon, 
however, that this little isle was inadequate by itself, he included 
it as part of a larger city to be founded On the adjacent mainland. 
The Gods were consulted, and encouraging #esponses were ob- 
tained ; upon which Alexander himself marked aut the circuit of 
the walls, the direction of the principal streets, and the sites of 
numerous temples to Grecian Gods as well as Egyptian? It was 
thus that the first stone was laid of the mighty, populous, and 
busy Alexaffdria; which however the founder himself never lived 
to see, and wherein he was only destined to repose as a corpse. 
The site of the place between the sea and the Lake Maredtis, was 
found airy and healthy, as well as convenient for shipping and 
commerce. ‘The protecting island of Pharos gave the means of 
forming two good harbours for ships coming by sea, on a coast 
harbouyjess elsewhere; while the Lake Mareétis, communicating 
by various canals with the river Nile, received with facility the 
expartable produce from the interior. Ax soon as houses were 
ready, commencement was taade by the intendant MKleomenés, 
transporting to them in mass the population of the neighbouring 
town of Kandpus, and probably of other towns besides.‘ 
Alexandria became afterwards the capital of the Ptolemaic 
princes. It acquired immense grandeur and population during 
their rule of two centuries and a half, when their enormous revenues 
were spent greatly in its improvement and decoration, But we 
cannot ypasonably ascribe to Alexander himself any prescicnce of 
such an imposing future. Ie intended it as a place from which 
he could conveniently rule Egypt, considered as a portion of his 
extensive empire all round the Aegean; and had Egypt remained 
thus a fraction, instead of becoming a substantive imperial whole, 
Alexandria would probably not have risen beyond mediocrity.$ 


St. Croix, Examen des Hist. d’Alex- 


1 Curtius, iv. 8, 1-4; Plutarch, Alex- 
x andre, p. 287. 


and, 2 


» 26. 
2 Arrian, iii. 1, 8; Curbius, iv, 8, 2-6; 
Diodor. xvii. 52, 

§ Strabo, xvii. p, 793. Other authors 
however apsak of he salubrity of Alex- 
andria less favourably than Strabo: see 


4 Pseudo-Aristotle, Economie. ii. 32. 
5 Arian, iii, 5, 4-9. Tacitus (Annal. 
i. 11) says about Egypt under the 
Romans—‘ provinciam aditu difficile, 
antione fecundam, superstitione et 
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The other most notable incident, which distinguished the four 
or five months’ stay of Alexander in Egypt, was his march His vist to ὁ τ 
through the sandy desert to the temple of Zeus Ammon, and oracle 
This is chiefly memorable as it marks his increasing self- 
adoration and inflation above the limits of humanity. 

. . . the son 
His achievements during the last three years had so tran- Zeus, 
scended the expectations of every one, himself included—the Gods 
had givereto him such incessant good fortune, and so paralysed or 
put down his enemies—tlfat the hypothesis of a superhuman per- 
sonality seemed the natural explanation of such a superhuman 
career! He hadeto look back to the heroic legends, and to his 
ancestors Perseus and Heéraklés, to find a worthy prototype.’ 
Conceiving himself to be (like them) the son of Zeus, with only a 
nominal human parentage, he resolved to go and ascertain. the 
fact by questioning the. infallible oracle of Zeus Ammom His 
march of several days, through a sandy desert—always fatiguing, 
sometimes perilous,—was distinguished by manifest evidences of 
the favour of the Gods. Unexpected rain fell just when the thirsty 
soldiers requirtd water. When the guides lost their track, from 
shifting of the sand, on a sudden two spcaking serpents, or two 
ravens, appeared preceding the march and indicating: the right 
direction. Such were the statements made by Ptolemy, Aristo- 
bulus, and Jallisthenés, companions and contemporaries; while 
Arrian, four centuries afterwards, anhounces his positive conviction 
that there was a divine intervention on hehabf of Alexander, though 
he cannot satisfy himself about the details.’ The priest of Zeus 
Ammon addressed Alexander, as being the son of the God, and 
farther assured him that his carcer would be one of uninterrupted 
victory, until he was taken away to the Gods; while his friends 
also, who consulted the oracle for their own satisfaction, received 
{or answer that the Tendering of divine honours to him would be 
acceptable to Zeus. After profuse sacrifices and presents, Alex- 
ander quitted the oracle, with a full and sincere faith that he 
really was the son of Zeus Ammon; which faith was farther con- 
firmed by declarations transmitted to him from other oracles— 


of Ammon. 
‘The oracle 

roclaims 
him to 


laseivia discordem δὲ mobilem, insciam 

leguin, ignarain magistratuum,” &c. 

scipars Polybius ap. Strabon. xvii. p. 
ἐς 


1 Diodor. xvii. 51. τεκμήρια δ' ἔσε- 
σθαι τῆς ἐκ τοῦ θεοῦ γενέσεως τὸ μέγεθος 
τῶν ἐν ταῖς πράξεσι κατορθωμάτων (an- 
Swer of the priest of Ammon to Alex- 
ander), 


2 Arrian, 1], 3, 2. 

3 Arrian, iii. 8, 12, Καὶ ὅτι μὲν θεῖόν 
τι ξυνεπέχαβεν αὐτῷ, ἔχω loxupl- 
σασθαι, ὅτι καὶ τὸ εἰκὺς ταύτῃ ἔχει" τὸ 
δ᾽ ἀτρεκὲς τοῦ» λόγου ἀφείλοντο of ἄλλῃ 
καὶ ἄλλῃ ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ ἐξηγησάμενοι. 

Compare Curtius, iv. 7, 12-15; Dio- 
dor. xvii. 49-51; Plutarch, Alex. 27; 
Kallisthends ap. Strabon, xvii. p. 814, 
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that of Erythra: in Jonia, and of Branchid near Miletus.!_ Though 
he did not directly order himself to be addressed as the son “of 
Zeus, he was pleased with those who voluntecred such a recognition, 
and angry with sceptics or scoffers, who disbelicved the oracle of 
Amon. Plutarch thinks that this was a mere political πιὰ πα αν" 
of Alexander, for the purpose of overawing the non-Hellenic 
population over whom he was enlarging his empire? But it seems 
rather to have becn a genuine faith,—a simple exaggeration of 
that exorbitant vanity which from the heginning reigned so largely 
in his bosom. He was indeod aware that it was repugnant to the 
leading Macedonians in many ways, but. especially as a deliberate 
insult to the memory of Philip. This is the theme always touched 
upon in moments of dissatisfaction. To Parmenio, to Philétas, to 
Kleitus, and other principal officers, the insolence of the king, in 
disclaining Philip and putting himself above the level of humanity, 
appeared highly offensive. Discontents on this subject among the 
Macedonian officers, though condemned to silence by fear and 
admiration of Alexander, beeame serious, and will be found re- 


appearing hereafter ° 
The last month of Alexander’s stay in Egypt was passed at 
“αι Memphis. While nominating various officers for the 


Guousry) permanent administration of the country, he also re- 
Arrange- 
mentsinade ceived a visit of Hegelochus his admiral, who brought as 


by Alexander 
at Memphis prisoners ἘΞ of Methymna, and other despots 
—Grecian 
prisoners, Of the various insular Grecian citics. Alexander ordered 
brought. « - τ ὶ ἃ 
fiom iho them to be‘handed over to their respective cities, to be 
Mer dealt with as the citizens pleased ; all except the Chian 
Apollonidés, who was sent to Elephantiné in the south of Egypt 
for detention. In most of the cities, the despots had incurred such 
violent hatred, that when delivered up, they were tortured aud 
put to death.4 Pharnabazus also had been among the prisoners, 
but had found means to escape from his guards “when the fleet 
touched at Kos! 

In the early spring, after receiving reinforcements of Grecks 
and Thracians, Alexander marched into Phenicia. It was there 
that he regulated the affairs of Phenicia, Syria, and Greece, 


prior to his intended expedition intp the interior against Darius. 


1 Kallisthenés, Fragm. xvi. ap. Alex- | patriam, abdicari Philippum patrom, 
and. Magn. Histor. Seriptor. ed. Geier. | chum ’ vanis cogitationibus petere.” 
p. 257 ; Strabo, xvii. p. 814, Arrian, iii, 26, 1; Curtius, vi. 9, 18; 

2 Plutarch, Alexand. 28, Arrian vi. 11, 23. 
hints at the same explanation (vii. 29, 4 Curtius, iv. 3, ‘er 
6). 5 Arvian, iii, 2, 8, 

3 Curtius, iv. 10, 3—  fastidio esse 
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We punished the inhabitants of Samaria, who had revolted and 
burnt alive the Macedonian prefect Andromachus.’ κι, 331 
In addition to all the business transacted, Alexander Q¢hey- 


March). 
made costly presents to the Tyrian Héraklés, and offered He proces 
. ‘a . . . *hemcia— 
splendid sacrifices to other Gods. Choice festivals with messige, 
5 + fiom 
tragedy were also celebrated, analogous to the Dionysia Aincns. 


. . . Splendid. 
at Athens, with the best actors and chorists contending (Quvals 


for the prize. The princes of Cyprus vied with each Ramer, 
other in doing honour to the son of Zeus Ammon; δ 4"reer 
cach undertaking the duty of chorégus, getting up at his own 
cost a drama with distinguished chorus and actors, and striving 
(ὁ obtai the prize from pre-appointed judges—as was practised 
among the ten tribes at Athens.” 

In the midst of these religious and festive exhibitions, Alexander 
was collecting magazines for his march into the interior? κυ μοι 
We had already sent forward a detachment to Thapsakus, ΤΗΣ 
the usual ford of the Euphrates, to throw bridges over (mat 
the river. The Persian Mazeus was on guard on the Prrhes 


ποι ον 5 αὖ 


other side, with a small force of 8000 men, 2000 οἵ ἘΝ ὰ 
them Greeks; not sufficient to hinder the bridges from Tks. 
being built, but only to hinder them from being carried com- 
pletely over to the left bank. After eleven days of march from 
Phenicia, Alexander and his whole army reached Thapsakus. 
Mazieus, on the other side, as soon as he saw the main army 
arrive, withdrew his small force without delay, and retreated to 
the Tigris; so that the two bridges were completed, and Alex- 
ander crossed forthwith.‘ 

Once over the Euphrates, Alexander had the option of marching 
down the left bank of that river to Babylon, the chief μάταν across 


a . 5 ν᾿ from tk 
city of the Persian empire, and the natural place to find Paphrates 


Darius.° But this march (as we know from Xenophon, (i 


who made it with the Ten Thousand Greeks) would be 
ctre 7 Pt . “ἢ ubove Nines 

one of extreme suffering and through a desert country {yi 

where no provisions were to he got. Moreover, Mazeus "=. 


’ Curtius, iv. 8, 10. | explanation of Arrian’s remark, iii. 7, 6 
* Plutarch, Alexand. 29; Arrian, /.c.;—where he assigns the reason wh 
* Arrian, iii. 6, 12. F Alexander, after passing the Euphrates 
4 Arvian, iii, 7, 1-6; Curtius, iv. 9, at Thapsakus, did not take the straight 
12— ‘undecimis castris pervenit ad road towards Babylon, Cyrus the 
Euphraten,” younger marqhed directly to Babylon 
®* So Alexander considers Babylon to attack Artaxerxés. Susa, Mkbatana, 
(Arrian, ii, 17, 3-10)—mpoxwpnodvrwv and Persepolis were more distant, and 
ξὺν τῇ δυνάμει ἐπὶ BuBvdavd τε καὶ less cxpused to an enemy from the 
Δαρεῖον... ... τόν τε ἐπὶ Βαβυλῶνος west. 
στύλον ποιησόμεθα, &e. This is the | 
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in retreating had taken a north-easterly direction towards the 
upper part of the Tigris; and some prisoners reported that Darius 
with his main army was behind the Tigris, intending to defend the 
passage of that river against Alexander. The Tigris appears not 
to be fordable below Nineveh (Mosul), Accordingly he directed 
his march, first nearly northward, having the Euphrates on his left 
hand; next eastward across Northern Mesopotamia, having the 
Armenian mountains on his left hand. On reaching the ford of 
the Tigris, he found it absolutely undefended. Not a single 
enemy being in sight, he forded the river as soon as possible, with 
all his infantry, cavalry, and baggage. The difficulties and perils 
of crossing were extreme, from the depth of the water, above their 
breasts, the rapidity of the current, and the slippery footing.’ A 
resolute and vigilant enemy might have rendered the passage 
almost‘ impossible. But the good fortune of Alexander was not 
less conspicuous in what his enemies left undone, than in what 
they actually did? 

After this fatiguing passage, Alexander rested for two days. 
ae During the night an eclipse of the moon occurred, nearly 
vip of total; which spread consternation among the army, 


the moon, i a1 ints ainst bi a i in- 
the men. combined with complaints against his overweening in 


approves golence, and iniistrust as to the unknown regions on 
near to the fal 


amy of which they were entering. Alexander, while offering 
position, solemn sacrifices to Sun, Moon, and Earth, combated 
the prevailing depression by declarations from his own prophet 
Aristander and from Egyptian astrologers, who proclaimed that 
Helios favoured the Greeks, and Seléné the Persians; hence the 
eclipse of the moon portended victory to the Macedonians—and 
victory too (so Aristander promised), before the next mew moon. 
Having thus reassured the soldiers, Alexander marched for four 
days in a south-easterly direction through the territory called 
Aturia, with the Tigris on his right hand, and the Gordyene or 
Kurd mountains on his left. Encountering a small advanced 
guard of the Persians, he here learnt from prisoners that Darius 
with his main host was not far off. 

Nearly two years had elapsed since the ruinous defeat of Issus. 
What Darius had been doing duringjthis long interval, and espe- 


1 Arrian, fii, 7, 8; Diodor. xvii. 55; 10). Both these great defences were 
Curtius, iv. 9, 17-24. “Magna muni- abandoned. 
menta regni Tigris atque Huphrates 5 Curtius, iv. 9, 23; Plutarch, Alex- 
erant,” is a part of the speech put and. 39. 
into the mouth of Darius before the 3 Arrian, iii. 7, 12; iii, 8, 8, Curtius, 
battle of Arbéla, by Curtius (iv. 14, iv. 10, 11-18, 
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cially during the first half of it, we are unable to say. We hear 
only of one proceeding on his past—his missions, twice ,.. 31 
repeated, to Alexander, tendering or entreating peace, Sv"). 
with the especial view of recovering his captive family. rt i 
Nothing οἶδα does he appear to have done, cither to re- ion 
trieve the losses of the past, or to avert the perils of the ἤν 
future ; nothing, to save his fleet from passing into the hands of 
the conqueror; nothing, to reliowe either Tyre or Gaza, the sieges 
of which collectively occupied Alexander for near ten ante 
‘The disgraceful flight of Darius at Issus had already lost him the 
confidence of seVeral of his most valuable servants. ‘The Mace- 
donian exile Amyntas, a brave and euergetic man, with the best 
of the Grecian mercenaries, gave up the Persian cause as lost,! and 
tried to set up for himself, in which attempt he failed and perished 
in Egypt. The satrap of Egypt, penctrated with contempt for the 
timidity of his master, was induced, by that reason as well as by 
others, to throw open the country to Alexander? Iaving incurred 
so deplorable a loss, as well in reputation as in territory, Darius 
had the strongest motives to redeem it by augmented vigour. 

But he was paralysed by the fact, that his ‘mother, his wife, and. 
several of his children, had fallen into the hands of the paraysing 
conqueror. Among the countless advantages growing io 
out of the victory of Issus, this acquisition was not the heey 


the capti- 
least, It placed Darius in the condition of one who had vty ot aa 
given hostages for good behaviour to higenemy. The πο, 
Persian kings were often in the habit of exacting from satraps or 
geuerals the deposit of their wives and families, as a pledge for 
fidelity; and Darius himself had received this guarantee from 
Memnon, as a condition of entrusting him with the Persian fleet? 
Bound by the like chains himself, towards one’ who had now be- 
come his superior, Darius was afraid to act with energy, lest 
success should bring down evil upon his captive family. By allow- 
ing Alexander to subdue unopposed all the territory west of the 
Euphrates, he hoped to be allowed to retain his empire eastward, 
and to ransom back his family at an cnormous price. Such pro- 
positions did satisfy Parmenio, and would probably have satisfied 
even Philip, had Philip been the victor. The insatiate nature of 


1 Arrian, ii. 135 Curtius, iv. 1, 27-30 satrap of Egypt) καὶ Δαρεῖον ὅτι αἰσχρᾷ 
—‘cum in illo statu rerum id quemque, φυγῇ ἔφυγε, &e. 

quod occupasset, habiturum arbitrare- 3 Diodor. xvii, 23. Compare Xeno- 

tur” (Aimyutas). phon, Anabasis, i. 4, 9; Herodot. vii. 
2 Arrian, iii, 1, 3. τήν τε ἐν Ἴσσῳ 10. 

μάχην ὅπως συνέβη πεπυσμένος (the 
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Alexander had not yet been fully proved. It was only when the 
latter contemptuously rejected everything short of surrender at 
diserction, that Darius began to take measures east of the Eu- 
phrates for defending what yet remained. 

The conduct of Alexander towards the regal hostages, honour- 
Good treat- able as it was to his sentiment, evinced at the same time 


ment of the * Oe . 
captive {ΠπὲὉ he knew their value as a subject of political negotia- 


females by 


Atcxmacr {0η.} It was essential that he should treat thém with 
— NCOs 5 4" . . 

tw keep up the full deference due to their’ rank, if he desired to 
thelr value 


as hostages, keep up their price as hostages in the eyes of Darius as 
well as of his own army. He carried them along with his army, 
from the coast of Syria, over the bridge of the Euphrates, and 
even through the waters of the Tigris. To them, this must have 
proved a severe toil; and in fact, the queen Statira became so 
worn out that she died shortly after crossing the Tigris ;? to him 
also, it must have been an onerous obligation, since he not only 
sought to ensure to them all their accustomed pomp, but must have 
assigned a considerable guard to watch them, at a moment when 
he was marching into an unknown country, and required all his 
inilitary resources to be disposable. Simply for safe detention, the 
hostages would have been better guarded and might have been 
treated with still greater ceremony, in a city or a fortress. But 


1 The praise bestowed upon the con- 
“tinence of Alexander, for refusing to 
visit Statira the wife of Dariys, is exag- 
gerated even to absurdity. 

In regard to woinen, Alexander was 
by temperament cold, the opposite of 
Ina father Phihip. During his youth, 
his development was so tardy, that 
there was even a surmise of some phy- 
sical disability (Hieronymus ap. Athe- 
ne, x. p. 435). As to the most bean- 
tiful persons, of both sexes, he had 
only to refuse the numerous tenders 
made to him by those who sought to 
gain his favour (Plutarch, Alex. 22). 
Moreover, after the capture of Da- 
mascus, ho did select for himself, from 
among the female captives, Barsind, the 
widow of his illustrious rival Memnon; 
daughter of Artabazus, a Leautiful 
woman of engaging manners, and above 
all, distinguished, by having received 
Hellenic education, from the simply 
Onental harem of Darius " (Plutarch, 
Alex. 21). In adopting the widow of 
Memnon as his mistress, Alexander 
may probably have had present to his 
imagination the example of his legend- 


ary ancestor Neoptolemus, whose tender 
relations with Andromaché, widow of 
his enemy Hektor, would not be for- 
gotten by any reader of Kuripidds. 
Alexander had by Barsiné a sou called 
Héraklés. 
Lastly, Alexander was so absorbed hy 
ambition, —so overcharged with the 
duties and difficulties of coramand, 
which he always performed hinisolf,—-- 
and go continually engaged in fatiguing 
bodily effort,—that he had little leisure 
loft for indulgences; such leisure as he 
had, he preferred devoting to wine- 
parties with the society and conversa- 
tion of his officers. 
? Curtius, iv. 10, 19.‘ Itineris con- 
tinui labore animique agritudine fati- 
gata,” &e. 
Curtius and Justin mention a third em- 
baasy sent by Darius (immediately after 
having heard of the death and Lonour- 
able obsequies of Statira) to Alexander, 
, asking for peace. The other authors 

allude only to two tentatives of this 
“kind; and the third seems by no means 
| probable. 
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Alexander probably wished to have them near him, in case of the 
posstble contingency of serious reverses to his army on the eastern 
side of the Tigris. Assuming such a misfortune to happen, the 
surrender of them might ensure a safe retreat under circumstances 
otherwise fatal to its accomplishment. 

Being at length convinced that Alexander would not be satisfied 
with any prize short of the entire Persian empire, Darius ued 
summoned all his forces to defend what he still retained. tected by 
He bronght together ἃ host said to be superior in. the pains 
number to that which had heen defeated at Issus.' Con- the Tigris” 
tingents arrived“from the farthest extremities of the vast Arsh. 
Persian territory—from the Caspian sea, the rivers Oxus and 
Indus, the Persian Gulf, and the Red Sea. The plains eastward 
of the Tigris, about the latitude of the modern town of Mosul, 
between that river and the Gordyene mountains (Zagros), were 
fixed upon for the muster of this prodigious multitude; partly 
conducted by Darius himself from Babylon, partly arriving there 
by different routes from the north, east, and south, Arbéla— 
a considerable town about twenty miles east of the Great Zab 
river, still known under the name of Erbil, as a caravan station 
on the ordinary road between Erzcroum and Bagdad—was fixed 
on as the muster-place or head-quarters, where the chief magazines 
were collected and the heavy baggage lodged, and near which the 
troops were first assembled and ex¢reised.? 


But the spot predetermined for a pitched battle was, the neigh- 


bourhood of Gaugamela near the river Bumédus, about qe ἤχου the 
f 
thirty miles west of Arbéla, towards the Tigris, and Ui", 


encumnping 


about as much south-cast of Mosul—a spacious and ene 


Jevel plain, with nothing more than a few undulating WH ΟΣ 


slopes, and without any trees. It was by nature well 5m "vel 
ulapted for drawing up a numerous army, especially for Ganga 
the free manoouvres of cavalry, and the rush of scythed chariots ; 
morcover, the Persian officers had been careful beforehand to level 
artificially such of the slopes as they thought inconveniént2 There 
seemed every thing in the ground to favour the operation both of 
the vast total, Anal the special forces, of Darius ; whv fancied that 
his defeat at Issus had been occasioned altogether by his having 
adventured himself in the narrow defiles of Kilikia—and that -on 
open and level ground his superior numbeys must be triumphant. 
t Ὁ Arrian, i iii. 7, 7. | ἀνώμαλα αὐτοῦ ἐς ἱππασίαν, ταῦτά τε és 

* Ῥιοάογαβ, xvii. 53; Curtius, iv. 9, πολλοῦ of Πέρσαι τοῖς τε ἅρμασιν 


ἐπελαύνειν εὐπετὴ πεποιήκεσαν καὶ τῇ 
4 Avrian, iii, 8,12, Καὶ γὰρ καὶ ὅσα ἵππῳ ἱππάσιμα. 
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He was even anxious that Alexander should come and attack him 
on the plain. Hence the undefended passage of the Tigris. 


For those who looked only to numbers, the host assembled at 


Hisequip. Arbéla might well inspire confidence ; for it is said to 
jonaation ave consisted of 1,000,000 of infantry —40,000 cavalry 
eam —-200 scythed chariots—and fifteen elephants; of which 
sythed animals we now read for the first time iff a ficld of battle. 
elephants. 


But besides the numbers, Darius had provided! for his 


“troops more effective arms; instead of meré javelins, strong swords 


and short thrusting pikes, such as the Macedonian cavalry wielded 
so admirably in close combat—together with shieldd for the infantry 
and breastplates for the horsemen.” He counted much also on the 
terrific charge of the chariots, each of which had a pole projecting 
before the horses and terminating in a sharp point, together with 
three sword-blades stretching from the yoke on each side, and 
scythes also laterally from the naves of the wheels.* 

Informed of the approach of Alexander, about the time when the 


ve.331 Macedonian army first reached the Tigris, Darius moved 
(September). a ῷ 

Poition 470M Arbéla, where his baggage and treasure were left— 
and battle grossed by bridges the river Lykus or Great Zab, an 
array of D 


Darius. operation which occupied five days—and marched to 


take post on the prepared ground near Gaugamela. is battle 
array was formed—of the Baktrians on the extreme left, under 
command of Bessus the satrap’ of Baktria ; next, the Dahe and 
Arachéti, under commatid of Barstentes, satrap of Arachosia ; 
then the native Persians, horse and foot alternating,—the Susians, 
under Oxathrés,—and the Kadusians. On the extreme right were 
the contingents of Syria both east and west of the Euphrates, 
under Mazeus ; then the Medes, under Atropatés; next, the Par- 
thians, Sake, Tapyrians, and Hyrkanians, all cavalry, under Phra- 
taphernés; then the Albanians and the Sakesina. Darius himself 
was in the centre, with the choice troops of the army near and 
around him—the Versian select [orse-guards, called the king’s 


1 This is the total given by Arrian as 


almost twice as large as that which had 
what he found set forth (ἐλέγετο), pro- 


fought in Kilikia (iv. 9, 3); he gives 


bably the best information awhich Pto- 
lemy and Aristobulus could procure 
(Arrian, iii. 8, 8). 

Diodorus (xvii, 53) says 800,000 foot, 
200,000 horse, and 200 scythed chariots. 
Justin (xi. 12) gives 404000 foot and 
100,000 horse. Plutarch (Alex. 31) 
talks generally of a million of men. 
Curtius states the army to have been 


the total as 200,000 foot, and 45,000 
horse (iv. 12, 13). 

* Diodor. xvii. 53; Curtius, iv. 92. 

3 Curtius, iv. 9, 3; Diedor, xvii. 53. 
Notwithstanding the instructive note of 
Miitzel upon this passage of Curtius, tho 
mode in which these chariots were 
armed is not clear on all points, 
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kinsmen—the Persian foot-guards, carrying pikes with a golden 
apple at the butt-end—a regiment of Karians, or descendants of 
Karians, who had been abstracted from their homes and planted 
as colonists in the interior of the empire—the contingent of Mardi, 
good archers—and lastly, the mercenary Greeks, of number un- 
known, in whom Darius placed his greatest confidence. 

Such was the first or main line of the Persians. In the rear of 
it stood deep masses of Babylonians—inhabitants of Sittaké down 
to the Persian Gulf—Uxians, from the territory adjoining Susiana 
to the east—and others in unknown multitude. In front of it 
were posted the scythed chariots, with small advanced bodies of 
cavalry—Scythians and Baktrians on the left, with one hundred 
chariots—Armenians and Kappadokians on the right, with fifty 
more—and the remaining fifty chariots in front of the centre.’ 

Alexander had advanced within about seven miles of the Persian 
army, and four days’ march since his crossing the Tigris 
—wheu he first learnt from Persian prisoners how near 
his enemies were. 116 at once halted, established on the 
spot a camp with ditch and stockade, and remained there 
for four days, in order that the soldiers might repose. 
On the night of the fourth day, he moved forward, yet 
leaving under guard in the camp the baggage, the 
prisoners, and the ineffectives. Ie began his march, 
over a range of low clevations which divided him from the enemy, 
hoping to approach and attack them 2 daybreak. But his prow 
gress was so retarded, that day broke, and the two armies first 
came in sight, when he was still on the descending slope of the 
ground, more than three miles distant. On seeing the enemy, he 
halted, and called together bis principal officers, to consult whether 
he should not prosecute his march and commence the attack forth- 
with? Though most of them pronounced for the affirmative, yet 
Parmenio contended that this course would be rash; that the 
ground before them, with all its difficulties, natural or artificial, 
was unknown, and that the enemy’s position, which they now saw 


RC, 331 
(September). 
Preliminary 
movements 
of Alexander 
— discns- 
sions with 
Parmenio 
and other 
officers, 

dhs carefnt 
recan- 
noutring in 
person. 


1 The Persian battle order here given 
by Arrian (ii. 11), is taken from Aristo- 
bulus, who affirmed that it was so set 
down in the official scheme of the 
battle, drawn up by the Persian officers, 
and afterwards captured with the bag- 
gage of Darius. Though thus authentic 
as far a8 it goes, it is not complete, even 
as to names — while it says nothing 
about numbers or depth or extent of 
front. Scveral names, of various con- 


tingents stated to have been present in 
the fieldare not placed in the official 
return—thus the Sogdiani, the Arians, 
and the Indian mountaineers are men- 
tioned by Arrian as having joined 
Darius (ili, 8); the Kosswans, by Dio- 
dorus (vii. 59); the Sogdiani, Massa- 
gete, Belit&, Kossiwans, Gortye, Phry- 
gians, and Kataonians, by Curtius (iv. 
12 


Arrian, iii, 9, 5-7. 
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for the first time, ought to be carefully reconnoitred. Adopting 
this latter view, Alexander halted for the day; yet still ‘Tetaining 
his battle order, and forming a new entrenched camp, to which the 
baggage and the prisoners were now brought forward from the 
preceding day’s encampment.' He himself spent the day, with an 
escort of cavalry and light troops, in reconnoitring both the inter- 
mediate ground and the enemy, who did not interrupt hin, in 
spite of their immense superiority in cavalry. Parmenid, with 
Polysperchon and others, advised him to attack the enemy in the 
night; which promised some advantages, since Persian armics 
were notoriously unmanageable by night, and since their camp 
had no defence. But on the other hand, the plan involved so 
many disadvantages and perils, that Alexander rejected it; de- 
claring—with an emphasis intentionally enhanced, since he spoke 
in the hearing of many others—that he disdained the meanness of 
stealing a victory; that he both would conquer, and could conquer, 
Darius fairly and in open daylight? Having then addressed to 
his officers a few brief encouragements, which met with enthusiastic 
response, he dismissed them to their evening meal and repose. 

On the next morning, he marshalled his army, consisting of 


Dispont- 40,000 foot, and 7000 horse, in two lines.t. The first or 
Atexader main line was’ composed, on the right, of the eight 
or Ἢ squadrons of Companion-cavalry, each with its separate 
troups. captain, but all under the command of Phildtas son of 


Parmenio. Next (proceeding from right to left) came the Ag¢ma 
or chosen band of the Hypaspistee—then the remaining Hypas- 
piste, under Nikanor—then the phalanx properly so called, dis- 
tributed into six divisions, under the command of Kanus, Per- 
dikkas, Mcleager, Polysperchon, Simmias, and Kraterus, respee- 
tively? Next on the left of the phalanx, were arranged the allied 
Grecian cavalry, Lokrian and Phokian, Phthiot, Malians, and 


1 Arrian, iii, 9, 2-8, 8 Τὸ is not ex- ἡμέρᾳ προσμίξαι τοῖς πολεμίοις (iii. 9, 3). 


pressly mentioned by Arrian that the 
baggage, &c., was brought forward from 
the first camp to the second. But we 
sce that such must have been the fact, 
from what happened during t{ge- battle. 
Alexander's baggage, which Was plun- 
dered by a body of Persian cavalry, 
cannot have been so far in the rear of 
the army as the distance of the first 
camp would require. This coincides 
also with Curtius, iv. 12, 85, The 
words ἔγνω ἀπολείπειν (Arr. iii, 9, 2), 
indicate the contemplation of a purpose 
which was uot accomplished—as ἅμ᾽ 


Tnstead of “coming into conflict” with 
the enemytat break of day—Alexander 
only arrived within sight of them at 
break of day; he then halted the whole 
day and night within sight of their 
position; and naturally brought up his 
baggage, having no motive to leavo it so 
far in the rear, 

2 Xenoph. Anabas, iff, 4, 35. 

3 Arrian, iii, 10, 3; Curtius, iv. 13, 
4-10, 

4 Arrian, ili, 12, 1-9. 

5 Arrian, ili, 11; Diodor, xvii, 57; 
Curtius, iv, 18, 26-30, 
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Peloponnesians ; after whom, at the extreme left, came the Thes- 
saliaus under Philippus—among the best cavalry in the army, 
hardly inferior to the Macedonian Companions. As in the two 
former battles, Alexander himself took the command of the right 
half of the army, confiding the left to Parmenio. 

Behind this main line, was placed a second or body of reserve, 
intended to guard against attacks in the flanks and -rear, which 
the superior numbers of the Persians rendered probable, For this 
purpose, Alexander reserved,—on the right, the light cavalry or 
Lancers—the Pwonians, under Aretés and Aristo—half the Agri- 
anes, under 4 ttalus—the Macedonian archers, under Brison— 
and the mercenaries of old service, πη ον Kleander; on the left, 
various bodies of Thracian and allied cavalry, under their separate 
offtcers. All these different regiments were held ready to repel 
attack either in flank or rear. In front of the main line were some 
advanced squadrons of cavalry and light troops—Grecian cavalry, 
under Menidas on the right, and under Andromachus on the left 
—a brigade of darters under Balakrus, together with Agrianian 
darters, and some bowmen. Lastly, the Thracian infantry were 
left to guard the camp and the baggage. 

Forewarned by a deserter, Alexander avoided the places where 
iron spikes had been planted to damage the Macedonian parte ot 
cavalry? He himself, at the head of the Royal Squadron, 4" 
on the extreme right, led the march obliquely in that direction, 
keeping his right somewhat in advance. , As he neared the enemy, 
he saw Darius himself with the Persian left’ centre immediately 
opposed to him—Persian guards, Indians, Albanians, and Karians. 
Alexander went on inclining to the right, and Darius stretching 
his front towards the left to counteract this movement, but. still 
greatly outflanking the Macedonians to the left. Alexander had 
now got so far to his right, that he was almost beyond the ground 
levelled by Darius for the operations of his chariots in front. To 
check any farther movement in this direction, the Baktrian 1000 
horse and the Scythians in front of the Persian left, were ordered 
to make a circuit and attack the Macedonian right flank. Alex- 
ander detached against them his regiment of cavalry under 
Menidas, and the action thus began? 

The Baktrian horse, perceiving the advance of Menidas, turned 
from their cigeuitous movement to attack him, and at first drove 
him back until he was supported by the’ other advanced detach- 


1 Apvian, iii. 12, 2-6; Curtis, iv, 13, ? Curtius, iv. 3 36; Polysenus, iv, 
30-325 Diodor. xvii, 57. 3,17, Arvian, iii, 13, 1-5. 
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ments—Pzonians and Grecian cavalry. ‘The Baktrians, defeated 
in their turn, were supported by the satrap Bessus with the main 
body of Baktrians and Scythians in the left portion of Darius’s line. 
The action was here for some time warmly contested, with some 
loss to the Greeks; who at length however, by a more compact 
order against enemies whose fighting was broken and desultory, 
succeeded in pushing them out of their place in the line, and thus 
making a partial opening in it.! ‘ 
While this conflict was still going on, Darius had ordered his 
scythed chariots to charge, and his main line to follow them, 
calculating on the disorder which he expected thet they would 
occasion. But the chariots were found of little service. The 
horses were terrified, checked, or wounded, by the Macedonian 
archers and darters in front; who even found means to seize the 
reins, pull down the drivers, and kill the horses. Of the hundred 
chariots in Darius’s front, intended to bear down the Macedonian 
ranks by simultaneous pressure along their whole line, many were 
altogether stopped or disabled; some turned right round, the 
horses refusing to face the protended pikes, or being scared with 
the noise of pike and shield struck together ; some which reached 
the Macedonian line, were let through without mischief by the 
soldiers opening their ranks ; a few only inflicted wounds or damage? 
‘As soon as the chariots were thus disposed of, and the Persian 


Gewardice main force laid open as advancing behind them, Alex- 
neue ander gave ordegs to the troops of his main line, who had 
Bight hitherto been pérfectly silent,’ to raise the war-shout and 
Persians, charge at a quick pace; at the same time directing 


Aretés with the Pwonians to repel the assailants on his right flank. 
He himséff, discontinuing his slanting movement to the right, 
turned towards the Persian line, and dashed, at the head of all the 


} Arrian, iii, 13, 9. 

2 About tho chariots, Arrian, iii. 13, 
11; Curtius, iv. 15, 14; Diodor. xvii. 
57, 58. 

Arrian mentions distinctly only those 
chariots which were launched on Da- 
rius'a left, immediately opposite to 
Alexander. 
chariots along the whole line must 
have been let off at one and the same 
signal—which we may understand as 


implied in the words of Curtius—“ Ipse , 
(Darius) ante se falcatos currds habebat, | 
quos signo dato universog in hostem | 


effudit” (iv. 14,3). ὁ 
The scythed chariots of Artaxerxés, at 


But it is plain t&at the , 


the battle of Kunaxa, did no mischief 
| (Xenoph. Anab, i, 8, 10-20), At the 
' battle of Magnesia, gained by the Ro- 
mans (8,6, 190) over the Syrian king 
Antiochus, his chariots were not only 
' driven back, but spread disorder among 
‘his: own troops (Appian, Reb. Syriac. 
88). 

3 See tho remarkable passage in the 
address of Alexander to his soldiers, 
| previous to the battle, about the neces- 
| sity of absolute silence€intil the moment 
caine for the terrific war-shout (Arriau, 
iii. 9, 14): compare Thucyd. ii, 8!—a 
similar direction from Phormio to the 
Athenians, 
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Companion-cavalry, into that partial opening in it, which had been 

made by the flank movement of the Baktrians. Having by this 

opening got partly within the line, he pushed straight towards the 
person of Darius; his cavalry engaging in the closest hand-combat, 
and thrusting with their short spikes at the faces of the Persians. 
Tlere, as at the Granikus, the latter were discomposed by this 
mode of fighting—accustomefl as they were to rely on the use of 
missiles, with rapid wheeling of the horse for renewed attack.’ 
They were unable to prevent Alexander and his cavalry from 
gaining ground and approaching nearer to Darius; while at the 
same time, thee Macedonian phalanx in front, with its compact 
order and long protended pikes, pressed upon the Persian line 
opposed to it. For a short interval, the combat here was close 
and obstinate ; and it might have been much prolonged—since the 
best troops of Darius's army—Greeks, Kariayg, Versian guards, 

regal kinsmen, &e., were here posted,—had the king’s courage 
been equal to that of his soldiers. But here, even worse than at 
Issus, the flight of the army began with Darius himself. It had 
been the recommendation of Cyrus the younger, in attacking the 
army of his brother Artaxerxés at Kunaxa, to aim the main blow 
at the spot where his brother was in person—since he well knew 
that victory there was victory everywhere. Tlaving already once 
followed this scheme successfully at Issus, Alexander repeated it 
with still more signal success at Arbéla. Darius, who had been 
long in fear, from the time when he firgt beheld his formidable 
enemy on the neighbouring hills, became'still more alarmed when | 
he saw the scythed chariots prove a failure, and when the Macc- 
donians, suddenly breaking out from absolute silence into an 
universal war-cry, came to close quarters with his troopspressing 
towards and menacing the conspicuous chariot on which he stood.” 
The sight and hearing of this terrific mélée, combined with the 
prestige already attaching to Alexander’s name, completely over- 
threw the courage and self-possession of Darius. He caused his 
chariot to be turued round, and himself:set the example of flight? 


1 Avian, iii, 15, 4. οὔτε ἀκοντισμῷ τινα ὄλιγον ἐν χερσὶν ἡ μάχη ἐγένετο. 


ἔτι, οὔτε ἐξελιγμοῖς τῶν ἵππων, ἥπερ 
ἱππομαχίας δίκη, expavro—about the 
Persian cavalry when driven to despair. 

2 Arian, ii, 14, 2. ἦγε δρόμῳ τε 
καὶ ἀλαλαγμῷ ὡς ἐπὶ αὐτὸν Δαρεῖον--- 
Ῥιοάον, xvii. 60. 5 Alexander μετὰ τῆς 
βασιλικῆς ἴλης καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν ἐπι- 
φανεστάτων ἱππέων ἐπ᾿ αὐτὸν ἤλαυνε τὸν 
Δαρεῖον. . 

* Arrian, iii, 14, 3. Καὶ χρόνον μέν 


“Ὡς δὲ of re ἱππεῖς of dug’ ᾿Αλέξανδρον 
kal αὐτὸς ᾿Αλέξανδρος εὐρώστως ἐνέ- 
κειντο, ὠθισμοῖς τε χρώμενοι, καὶ τοῖς 
ξυστοῖς τὰ πρόσωπα τῶν Περσῶν κό- 
wrovres, ἥ τε φάλαγξ ἡ Μακεδονικὴ; 
πυκνὴ καὶ ταῖς σαρίσσαις meppixvia, ἐμ- 
βέβληκεν ἤδη αὐτοῖς, καὶ πάντα 
ὁμοῦ τὰ δεινὰ καὶ πάλαι ἤδη 
φοβερῷ ὄντι Δαρείῳ ἐφαίνετο, 
πρῶτος αὐτὸς ἐπιστρέψας ἔφευ- 
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From this moment, the battle, though it had lasted so short a 
time, was irreparably lost. The king’s flight, followed of course 
immediately by that of the numerous attendants around him, 
spread dismay among all his troops, leaving them neither centre 
of command, nor chief to fight for. The best soldiers in his army, 
being those immediately around him, were under these circum- 
stances the first to give way. The flerce onset of Alexander with 
the Companion-cavalry, and the unremitting pressure of the 
phalanx in front, were obstructed by litle clse than a mass of 
disordered fugitives. During the same time, Aretés with his 
Peonians had defeated the Baktrians on the right flank,’ so that 
Alexander was free to pursue the routed main body,—which he 
did most energetically. The cloud of dust raised by the deuse 
multitude is said to have been so thick, that nothing could be 
clearly seen, nor gould the pursuers distinguish the track taken by 
Darius himself. Amidst this darkness, the cries and noises from 
all sides were only the more impressive ; especially the sound from 
the whips of the chariotcers, pushing their horses to full speed? 
It was the dust alone which saved Darius himself from being over- 
taken by the pursuing cavalry. 

While Alexander was thus fully successful on his right and centre, 
the scene on his left under Parmenio was different. 


fomhat on 

Pepsi. . . 
Mite Mazzus, who commanded the Persian right, after launch- 
gwert Wing his scythed charivts (which may possibly have done 
Parmenio. 


more damage, than those launched on the Persian Jeft, 
though we have no dircct information about them), followed it up 
by vigorously charging the Grecian aud Thessalian horse in his 
front, and also by sending round a detachment of cavalry to attack 


γεν. At Issus, Arrian states that 
“Darius fled along with the first” (i. 
11, 6); at Arbéla here, he states that 
τς Darius was the first to turn and fice;” 


spear at Darius, but missing him, killed 
the charioteer —is picturesque and 
Homeric, but bas no air of reality. 
Curtius and Diodorus tell us that this 


an expression yet stronger aud more 
distinct. Curtius and Diodorus, who 
seom here as elsewhere to follow gene- 
rally the same authorities, give details, 
respecting the conduct of Darius, which 
are not to be reconciled with Arrian, 
and which are decidedly less credible 
than Arnan’s narrative. The fact that 
the two kings were here (as at Issus) 
near, and probably visible, to each 
other, has served as a basis for much 
embroidery. The statement*hat Darius, 
standing on his chario@ hurled hig 
spear against the advancing Macedonians 
—and that Alexander also hurled his 


fall of the charioteer was mistaken for 
the fall of the king, and struck the Per- 
sian army with consternation, causing 
them forthwith to take flight, and thus 
ultimately forcing Darius to flee also 
(Diodor. xvii, 60; Curt. iv. 15, 26-32). 
But this is noway probable; since the 
real fight then going on was close, and 
with hand-weapons. 

1 Arrian, iii, 14, 4. 

? Diodor, xvii. 60; Curtius, iv. 15, 
32, 33. The cloud of dust, and the 
noise of the whips, are spocified both 
by Diodorus and Curtius, 
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them on their left flank.’ Here the battle was obstinately con- 
tested, and success for some time doubtful. Even after the flight 
of Darius, Parmenio found himself so much pressed, that he sent 
a message to Alexander. Alexander, though full of mortification 
at relinquishing the pursuit, checked his troops, and brought them 
back to the assistance of his left, by the shortest course across the 
field of battle. The two left divisions of the phalanx, under 
Simmias ahd Kraterus, had already stopped short in the pursuit, 
on receiving the like message from Parmenio; leaving the other 
fowr divisions to follow the advanced movement. of Alexander? 
Hence there arosé a gap in the midst of the phalanx, between the 
four right divisions, and the two left; into which gap a brigade of 
Indian and Persian cavalry darted, galloping through the midst of 
the Macedonian line to get into the rear and attack the baggage.’ 
At first this movement was successful, the guard was (οι un- 
prepared, and the Persian prisoners rose at ouce to set themselves 
free ; though Sisygambis, whom these prisoners were above measure 
anxious to liberate, refused to accept their aid, cither from mis- 
trust of their force, or gratitude for the good treatment received 
from Alexander? But while these assailants were engaged in 
plundering the baggage, they were attacked in the rear by the 
troops forming the second Macedonian line, who though at. first 
taken by surprise, had now had time ,to face about and reach the 
camp. Many of the Persian brigade were thus slain, the rest got 
off as they could. τ 

Mazzeus maintained for a certain time fair equality, on his own 
side of the battle, even after the flight of Darius. But when, to 
ἃ fortiori, the τάξις of Kraterus’ must 


have been kept back in like manner. 
3 Arvian, iii, 14, 77 


' Curtius, iv. 16, 1; Diodorus, xvii. 
59, 60; Arrian, ii 14, 11. The two 
first authors are here superior te 


Atrian, who scarcely mentions at all 
this vigorous chatge of Maziwus, though 
he alludes to the effects produced by 
it. 

* Arrian, ili. 14, 6, He speaks di- 
rectly here only of the τάξις under the 
command of Simmias; but it is plain 
that what he says must be unflerstood 
of the τάξις commanded by Kraterus 
also. Of the six τάξεις or divisions of 
the phalanx, that of Kraterus stood at 
the extreme left—that of Simmias (who 
commanded on this day the τάξις of 
Amyntas son of Andromenés) next to 
it (ii, 11, 16), If therefore the τάξις 
of Simmias was kept back from pursuit, 
on account of the pressure upon the 
General Macedonian left (iii, 14, 6)— 
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4 Curtius, iv. 15, 9-11; Diodor. xvii, 
59. Curtius and Diodorus represent 
the brigade of cavalry, who plundered 
the camp and rescued the prisoners, tu 
have been sent round by Mazeus from 
the Persian right; while Arrian states, 
more probably, that they got through the 
break accidentally left in the phalanx, 
and traversed the Macedonian lines. 

5. Arrian, iii. 14, 10. Curtins repre- 
sonts this brigade as having been driven 
off by Aretés and a detachment sent 
expressly by Alexander himself. Dio- 
dorus describes’ it as if it had not been 
defeated at all, Bt had ridden back to 
Mazeus after plundering the baggage. 
Neither of these accounts is so probable 
as that of Arrian. 

2 
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the paralysing effect of that fact in itself, there was added the 
spectacle of its disastrous effects on the left half of the Persian 
army, neither he nor his soldiers could persevere with unabated 
vigour in a useless combat. ‘The Thessalian and Grecian horse, 
on the other hand, animated by the turn of fortune in their favour, 
pressed their enemies with redoubled energy, and at lengthdrove 
them to flight; so that Parmenio was victor, on his own side and 
with his own forces, before the succours from Alexandér reached 
him! 

In conducting those succours, on his way back from the pursuit, 
Alexander traversed the whole field of battle, antl thus met face to 
face some of the best Persian and Varthian cavalry, who were 
among the last to retire. The battle was already lost, and they 
were secking only to escape. As they could uot turn back, and 
had nb chance for their lives except by forcing their way through 
his Companion-cavalry, the combat here was desperate and mur- 
derous ; all at close quarters, cut and thrust with hand weapons 
on both sides, contrary to the Persian custom. Sixty of the Mace- 
donian cavalry were slain; and a still greater number, including 
Lephiestion, Koenus, and Menidas, were wounded, and Alexander 
himself encountered great personal danger. Le is said to have 
been victorious ; yet probably most of these brave men forced their 
way through and escaped, though leaving many of their number 
on the field? 

Ilaving rejoined 18. left, and ascertained that it was not only 
yignt of Out of danger, but victorious, Alexander resumed his 


προς, pursuit of the flying Persians, in which Parmenio now 


ciety took part. The host of Darius was only a multitude of 
Alexander. disorderly fugitives, horse and foot mingled together. 
The greater part of them had taken no share in the battle. Here, 
as at Issus, they remained crowded in stationary and unprofitable 
masses, ready to catch the contagion of terror and to swell the 
number of runaways, so soon as the comparatively small proportion 
of real combatants in the front had been beaten. On recommencing 
the pursuit, Alexander pushed forwarde with such cclerity, that 
numbers of the fugitives were,slain or taken, especially at the 


? 

1 Diodor. xvii, 60. Ὃ Παρμεμίων territus, perculsis languidiua instabat.” 
ΤΣ μόλις ἐτρέψατο τοὺς βαρβάρους, Arrian, iv. 14, 11; iv. 15, 8. 
μάλιστα καταπλαγέντας “τῇ κατὰ τὸν] 5 Arrian, iii, 15, 6.  Curtius 
Δαρεῖον φυγῇ. δα iv. 16, 4-7Θ alludes to this combat; but with many 
“Interim ad Mazmum fama superati particulars very different from Arrian 
regis pervencrat. Ttaque, quanquam (iv. 16, 19-25). 
validior erat, tamen fortund partium 8. Arrian, iii, 15, 9. 
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passage of the river Lykus ;' where he was obliged to halt for 
while, since his men as well as their horses were exhausted. At 
midnight, he again pushed forward, with such cavalry as could 
follow him, to Arbéla, in hopes of capturing the person of Darius. 
In this he was disappointed, though he reached Arbéla aaieat 
the next day. Darius had merely passed through it, een 
leaving an undefended town, with his bow, shield, chariot, ue Persian 
a large treasure, and rich cquipage, as prey to the of aréla 
victor. Parmenio had also occupied without resistance the Persian 
camp near the field of battle, capturing the baggage, the camels, 
and the clephant&? 

To state any thing like positive numbers of slain or prisoners, is 
impossible. According to Arrian, 800,000 Persians were 
slain, and many more taken prisoners. Diodorus puts Cealeds 
the slain at 90,000, Curtius at 40,000. The Macedonian ts οἱ #e 


victory. 


Loss ip the 


Ἢ, ate . 5 Entire and 
killed were, according to Arrian, not more than 100— iaeparable 
according to Curtius, 300: Diodorus states the slain at dppetsion, 


HOU, besides a great number of wounded.’ The esti- anny. 
mate of Arrian is obviously too great on one side, and too small 
on the other; but whatever may be the numerical truth, it is 
certain that the prodigious army of Darius was all either killed, 
taken, or dispersed at the battle of Arbéla. No attempt to form 
a subsequent army ever succeeded swe read of nothing stronger 
than divisidns or detachments. The miscellancous contingents of 
this once mighty empire, such at least anlpng them as survived, 
dispersed to their respective homes and coald never be again 
mustered in mass. 

The defeat of Arbéla was in fact. the death-blow of the Persian 
empire. It converted Alexander into the Great King, Causes ot 


. 7 5 a. fue the defeat 
and Darius into nothjng better than a fugitive pretender. een 
Ice Οἱ 


Among all the causes of the defeat—here as at Issus— pannus, 


Ψ 5 5 . Uscles 
the most prominent and indisputable was the cowardice ortusim. 


of Darius himself. Under a king deficient not mercly παν 


numbers. 


in the virtues of a general, but even in those of a private soldier, 
and who hevertheless insisted on commanding in person—nothing 
short of ruin could ensue. ‘To those brave Persians whom he 
dragged into ruin along with him and who knew the real facts, he 


1 Arrian, iii, 15, 10, Curtius (iv. suit, from which he was called back to 
16, 12-18) gives aggravated details about assist Parmenio, 
the sufferings of the fugitives in passing —* Arvian, iliel, 14; Curtius, v. 1, 
the river Lykus—which are probably 10. 
founded on fact. But he makes the 3 Arrian, iii, 15, 16; Cyprtius, iv. 16, 
wistake of supposing that Alexander had 27; Diodor. xvii. 61. 
get as far as this river in his first pur- 


202 
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must have appeared as the betrayer of@the empire. We shall 
have to recall this state of sentiment, when we describe hercafter 
the conspiracy formed by the Baktrian satrap Bessus. Neverthe- 
less, even if Darius had behaved with unimpeachable courage, 
there is little reason to belicva that the defeat of Arbéla, much 
less that of Issus, could have been converted into a victory. Mere 
immensity of number, even with immensity of space, was of no 
efficacy without skill as well as bravery in the commander. ‘Three- 
fourths of the Persian army were mere spectators, who did nothing, 
and produced absolutely no effect. The flank movement against 
Alexauder’s right, instead of being made by some unemployed 
division, was so carried into effect, as to distract the Baktrian 
troops from their place in the front’line, and thus to create ἃ fatal 
break, of which Alexander availed himself for his own formidable 
charge*in front. In spite of amplitude of space—the condition 
wauting at Issus—the attacks of the Persians on Alexander’s 
flanks and rear were fecble and inefficient. After all, Darius 
relied mainly upon his front line of battle, strengthened by the 
scythe chariots; these latter being found unprofitable, there re- 
mained only the direct conflict, wherein the strong point of the 
Macedonians resided, 

On the other hand, in so far as we can follow the dispositions 
Generaiship of Alexander, they appear the most signal cxample 
mde. recorded in antiquity, of military genius and sagacious 
combination. Ife had really as great an available force as his 
enemics, because every company in his army was turned to account, 
cither in actual combat, or in reserve against definite and reason- 
able contingences. All his successes, and this most of all, were 
fairly carned by hjs own genius and indefatigable effort, combined 
with the admirable organization of his army. But his good fortune 
was no less conspicuous in the unceasing faults committed by his 
encmics. Except during the short period of Memnon’s command, 
the Persian king exhibited nothing but ignorant rashness alter- 
nating with disgraceful apathy; turning to no account his vast 
real power of resistance in detail—keeping back his treasures to 
become the booty of the victor—suffering the cities which stoutly 
held out to perish unassisted—and committing the whole fate of 
the empire, on two successive occasions, to that very hazard which 
Alexander most desired. 

The decisive character of the victory was manifested at once by 
the surrender of the two great capitals of the Persian empire— 
Babylon and Susa. To Babylon, Alexander marched in person ; 
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to Susa, he sent Philo@nus. As he approached Babylon, the 


satrap Mazeus met him with the keys of the city; hee 


Bagophanés, collector of the revenue, decorated the road. gurrenter 


of march with altars, sacrifices, and scattered flowers ; οἱ βάσιν 


while the general Babylonian population and their Chal- {re " 
dwan priests poured forth in crowds with acclamation wits of 


and presents. Susa was yielded to Philoxenus with the Altesander 


euters 


same reatliness, as Babylon to Alexander’ The sum Hyon, 
TmMense 


of treasure acquired at Babylon was great; sufficient to treasures 
furnish a large donative to the troops—G00 drachms aS 
per man to the Macedonian cavalry, 500 to the foreign cavalry, 
200 to the Macedonian infantry, and something less to the foreign 
infautry.” But the treasure found and appropriated at Susa was 
yet greater. It is stated at 50,000 talents* (= about 11,500,0000. 
sterling), ἃ sum which we might have deemed incredible, if we 
did not find it greatly exceeded by what is subsequently reported 
about the treasures in Persepolis. Of this Susian treasure four- 
fifths are said to have been in uncoined gold and. silver, the 
remainder in golden Daries;* the untouched accumulations of 
several preceding kings, who had lusbanded them against a season 
of unforeseen urgency. A moderate portion of this immeuse 
wealth, employed by Darius three years earlier to push the opera- 
tions of his fleet, subsidize able Grecian officers, and organize anti- 
Macedonian resistanee—would have preserved both his life aud 
his crown. , " 

Alexander rosted his troops for more than thirty days amidst 
the luxurious indulgences of Babylon. [16 gratified the ων 9:1 
feclings of the population and the Chaldaan priests by [ih 


solenm sacrifices to Belus, as well as by directing that  Atesander 
q acts ἂν ΜῊΝ 
the temple of that God, and the other temples destroyed οἱ fas, and 
. . τ A "405 Homunates 
in the preceding ceutury by Xersés, should be rebuilt? straps. He 
mruchies tu 


Treating the Persian empire now as an established: sia. "ie 


conquest, he nominated the various satraps. He con- QUE ie 


firmed the Persian Mazaus in the satrapy of Babylon, ἐν λυ, 
but put along with him tyo Greeks as assistants and guarantees— 
Apollodorus of Amphipolis, as commander of the military foree— 
Asklepiodorus as collector of the revenue. We rewarded the 
1 Arvian, iii. 16, 5-11; Diodor. xvii. if they were Myginwan talents, the value 
64; Curtius, v. 1, 17-20. of them would be greater in the pro- 
2 Curtius, v. 1, 45; Diodor. xvii. 64, portion of fivg to three. 
® Arrian xtates this total of 50,000 ὁ Curtius, v. 2, 11; Diodor. xvii. 66. 
talents (iii, 16, 12). Arrian, iii, 16, 6-9: compare Strabo, 
1 have taken them as Attic talents; avi, 1. 708. 
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Persian traitor Mithrinés, who had surf@ndered at. his approach 
the strong citadel of Sardis, with the satrapy of Armenia, ΤῸ 
that of Syria and Phenicia, he appointed Menés, who took with 
him 3000 talents, to be remitted to Antipater for levying new 
troops against the Lacedamonians in Peloponnesus.t The march 
of Alexander from Babylon to Susa occupied twenty days ;’ an 
easy route through a country abundantly supplied. At Susa he 
was joined by Amyntas son of Andromenés, with a large ‘rcinforce- 
ment of about 15,000 men—Maccdonians, Greeks, and Thracians, 
There were both cavalry and infantry—and what is not the least 
remarkable, fifty Macedonian youths of noble tamily, soliciting 
admission into Alexander’s corps of pages? The incorporation of 
these new-comers into the army afforded him the opportunity for 
remodelling on several points the organization of his different 
divisions, the smaller as well as the larger.’ 

After some delay at Susa—and after confirming the Persian 


te πω Abulités, who had surrendered the city, in his satrapy, 
inter). : . τ 
‘Alexander Yet not without two Grecian officers as guarantecs, one 
puree’, commanding the military force, the other governor of the 
prower—he — gitadel—Alexander crossed the river Eulaus or Pasiti- 


CONGUELS: 


fae gris, and directed his march to the south-east towards 

ny Uxii, . ΝΜ ens 

inthe it Persis proper, the ancient hearth or primitive seat from 
rmed{at 


mountains. whence the original Persian conquerors had issued. Be- 
tween Susa and Persis lay a mountainous region occupied by the 
Uxii—rude but warliké shepherds, to whom the Great King him- 
self had always been obliged to pay a tribute whenever he went 
from Susa to Persepolis, being unable with his inefficient military 


organization to overcome the difficulties of such a pass held by an 


1 Arrian, ili, 16, 16; Curtins, v. 1, 


gether (Curtius, v. 2, 6), 
44; Diodor. xvii, 64. Curtius and Dio- 


Ὁ Avvian, iii, 17,1. “Apas δὲ etc Σού- 


dorus do not exactly coincide with 
Arrian; but the discrepancy here is not 
very important. ' 

® Curtius, v. 1, 42: compare Diodor. 
xvii, 65; Arrian, iii. 16, 18, 

3 Arrian, iti, 16, 20; Curtius, v. 2, 6; 
Diodor, xvii. 65. Respecting this re- 
organization, begun now at Susa and 
carried farther during the next year 
at Ekbatana, seo Riistow and Keéchly, 
Gricchisches Kriegswesen, p. 252 sey. 

One among the changes now made 
was, that the divisions of cavalry — 
which, having hitherto coincided with 
various ‘local districts or towns in Ma- 


σων, καὶ διαβὰς τὸν Πασιτίγρην ποταμὸν, 
ἐμβάλλει εἰς τὴν Οὐξίων γῆν. 

The Persian Susa was situated he- 
tween two rivers; the Chouspes (now 
Kherkha) on the west; the Euleus or 
Pasitigris, now Karun, on the east; both 
rivers distmgnished for excellent water. 
The Eulwus appears to have been called 
Pasatigris in the lower part of its course 
—Pliny, HW, N. xxxi. 21.‘ Parthorwn 
reges ex Choaspe et Eulxo tantum bi- 
bunt.” 

litter has given an elaborate expo- 
sition respecting these two rivers and 
the site of the Persian Susa (Erdkunde, 


celonia, had been officered accordingly | part ix. book iii, West-Asion, p. 291- 
—were redistributed and mingled to- | 320), 
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cnemy. The Uxii now demanded the like tribute from Alexander, 
who feplied by inviting them to mect him at their pass and receive 
it, Meanwhile a new and little frequented mountain track had 
been made known to him, over which he conducted in person a 
detachment of troops so fapidly and secretly as to surprise the 
mo@Mhtainecrs in their own villages. He thus not only opened the 
usual mountain pass for the transit. of his main army, but so cut to 
pieces aud humiliated the Uxii, that they were forced to sue for 
pardon, Alexander wag at first disposed to extirpate or expel 
them; but at length, at the request of the captive Sisygambis, 
permitted them fo reinain as subjects of the satrap of Susa, inmpos- 
ing a tribute of sheep, horses, and cattle, the only payment which 
their poverty allowed.! 

But bad as the Uxian pass had been, there remained another 
still worse—called the Susian or Persian gates,” in the τῴποαι 
mountains which surrounded the plain of Persepolis, the tre susun 
centre of Persis proper. Ariobarzanés, satrap of the pro- {it'Viy'to 
vince, held this pass; a narrow defile walled across, with ἘΝ ΠΈΣΟΙ 
mountain positions on both sides, from whence the de- gyn. 
fenders, while out of reach themselves, could shower down WM 4, 
miésiles upon an approaching enemy. After four days of sh fms 
march, Alexander reached on the fifth day the Susian (wn te 
Gates; which, inexpugnable as they seemed, he attacked comer it 
on the ensuing morning. In spite df all the courage of his soldiers, 
however, he sustained loss without damaging his encmy, and was 
obliged to return to his camp. [16 was Thformed that there was 
no other track by which this difficult pass could be turned; but 
there was a long circuitous march of many days whereby it might 
be evaded, and another éntrance found into the plain of Persepolis, 
Yo recede from any enterprise as impracticable, * was a humiliation 
which Alewander had uevér yet endured, On farther inquiry, a 
Lykian captive, who had been for many years tending sheep as a 


1 Arrian, iii, 17; Curtius, v. 3, 5- 
12; Diodor, xvii. 67; Straho, xv. p. 
729. It would seem that the road 
taken by Alezander in this march, was 
that described by, Kinnvir, through 
Bebahan and Kala-Sefid to Schiraz 
(Geographical Memoir of the Persian 
Kmpire, p. 72). Nothing can exceed 
the difficulties of the territory for mili- 
tary operation. 

No certainty is attainable, however, 


Ancient Persia shows how little can be 
made out. 

2 See the instructive notes of Miitzel 
—on Quintus Curtius, v. 10, 5; and 
vy. 12, 17, discussing the topography of 
this region, in so far as it is known 
from modern travellers. He supposes 
the Susian Gates to have been near 
Kala-Sefid, west of the plain of 
Merdasht or Persepolis. Herein he dis- 
vents from Rutter, apparently on good 


respecting the aucient geography of | grounds, as far as an opinion can be 


these regions, 


Mr, Long's Map of | formed. 
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slave on the mountains, acquainted hin@ with the existence of a 
track known only to himself, whereby he might come on the flauk 
of Ariobarzanés: Leaving Kraterus in command of the camp, 
with orders to attack the passin front, when he should hear the 
trumpet give signal—Alexander marched forth at night at the head 
of a light detachment, under the guidance of the Lykian. Le hal to 
surmount incredible hardship and difficulty—the more so as it was 
mid-winter, and the mountain was covered with snow ;*yct such 
were the efforts of his soldiers and the rapidity of his movements, 
that he surprised all the Persian outposts, and came upon Ariobar- 
zanés altogether unprepared. Attacked as they tere at the same 
time by Kraterus also, the troops of the satrap were forced to 
abandon the Gates, and were for the most part cut to pieces. 
Many perished in their flight among the rocks and precipices ; the 
satrap himself being one of a few that escaped. 

Though the citadel of Persepolis is described as one of the 
Alexander strongest of fortresses,” yet after this unexpected conquest 
Persepolis. of a pass hitherto deemed inexpugnable, few had courage 
to think of holding it against Alexander. Nevertheless Ariobar- 
zanés, hastening thither from the conquered pass, still strove to 
organise a defence, and at least to carry off the regal treasure, 
which some in the town were already preparing to pillage, But 
Tiridatés, commander of the garrison, fearing the wrath of the 
conqueror, resisted this, and’ despatched a message entreating 
Alexander to hasten his march. Accordingly Alexander, at the 
head of his cavalry, set'forth with the utmost speed, and arrived in 
time to detain and appropriate the whole. Ariobarzanés, in a vain 
attempt to resist, was slain with all lis companions, Dersepolis 
and Pasargade—the two peculiar capitals of the Persian race, the 
latter memorable as containing the scpulchre of Cyrus the Great— 
both fell into the hands of the conquerdr? : 

On approaching Persepolis, the compassion of the army was 
nea: powerfully moved by the sight of about 800 Grecian 
Gamury). captives, all of them mutilated in some frightful and 
Goin distressing way, by loss of legs, arms, eyes, ears, or 
cpus some other bodily members. Mutilation was a punish- 
ment commonly inflicted in that age by Oriental governors, even 
by such as were not accounted cruel. Thus Xenophon, in eulo- 
gizing the rigid justice of Cyrus the younger, remarks that in the 

1 Arrian, iii. 18, 1-14; Curtius, v. 4, 3 Arvian, iii. 18, 16; Curtius, v. 4, 
1U-20; Diodor. xvii. 68, Diodor. xvii. 69, 

2 Diodor, xvii. Τί. 
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public roads of his satrapy, men were often seen who had"been 
deprived of their arms or legs, or otherwise mutilated, by penal 
authority.’ Many of these maimed captives at Persepolis were 
old, and had lived for years in their unfortunate condition. 
They had been brought up from various Greek cities by order of 
some of the preceding Persian kings; but on what pretences they 
had been thus cruelly dealt with we are not informed. Alexander, 
inoved to tears at such a spectacle, offered to restore them to their 
respective homes, with a comfortable provision for the future. 
But most of them felt so ashamed of returning to their homes, that 
they entreated ἴο be allowed to remain all together in Persis, with 
lands assigned to them, and with dependent cultivators to raisc 
produce for them. Alexander’ granted their request in the fullest 
measure, conferring besides upon each au ample donation of money, 


clothing, and cattle? 


The sight of these mutilated Greeks was well calculated to 


excite not merely sympathy for them, but rage against 
the Persians, in the bosoms of all spectators. Alexander 
seized this opportunity, as well for satiating the anger 
and cupidity of his soldiers, as for manifesting himself 


Inmense 
wealth, and 
national 
monuments: 
of every 
kort, aecu- 
nulated in 


in his self-assumed character of avenger of Greece Mpls 
against the Persians, to punish the wrongs done by Nerxés a 


1 Xenoph. Anabas. i. 9,13. Similar 
habits have always prevailed among 
Orientals. “The most atrocious part 
of the Mahomedan system of panish- 
ment is that which regards theft and 
robbery. Mutilation, by cutting off the 
hand or the foot, is the prescribed remedy 
for all higher degrees of the offence ἢ 
(Mil, History of British India, book iii, 
ch. 5. p, 447). 

“Tippoo Saib used to cut off the 
right bands and noses of the British 
camp-followers that fell into his hands” 
(KIphinstone, Hist. of India, vol. i. p. 
$80, ch. xi), 

A recent traveller notices the many 
mutilated persons, female as well as 
niale, who are to be aecn in the northern 
part of Scinde (Burton, Sccues in Scinde, 
vol. ii. p, 281). 

3 Diodor. xvii. 69; Curtius, v. 5; 
Justin, xi, 14. Arrian does not men- 
tion theso mutilated captives; but I 
see no reason to mistrust the deposition 
of the three authors by whom it is 
certified. Curtius talks of 4000 cap- 
tives ; the other two mention 800. 
Diodorus calls them —“EAAqves ὑπὸ 


γῶν πβότερον βασιλέων ἀνάστατοι γεγο- 
γότες, ὀκτακόσιοι μὲν σχεδὸν τὸν ἀμρι- 
θμὺν bos, ταῖς δ᾽ ἡλικίαις of πλεῖστοι 
μὲν γεγηρακότες, ἠκρωτηριασμένοι δὲ 
πάντες, Ke. Somo ἀνάρπαστοι πρὸς 
βασιλέα διὰ σοφίαν are noticed in Xe- 
noph, Mem. iv. 2, 83: compare 110- 
rodot. ii, 95; iv, 204. Thave already 
mentioned the mutilation of the Mace- 
donian invalids, taken at Issus by 
Darius. 

Probably these Greek captives were 
mingled with a munber of other cap- 
tives, Asiatics and others, who had 
been treated in the same manner. None 
but the Greek captives would be likely 
to show thenwselves to Alexander and 
his army, because none but they would 
calculate on obtaining sympathy from 
an army of Macedomans and Greeks. 
It would have been interesting to know 
who these captives were, or how they 
came to be thus cruelly used. The, 
two persons among thera, named by 
Curtins as spokesmen in the inter- 
view with Alexander, are—Euktomon, 
a Kymaan—and Theatétus, an Athe- 
nian, 


. 
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century and a half before. He was now amidst the native tribes 
and seats of the Persians, the descendants of those rude warriors 
who, under the first Cyrus, had overspread Western Asia from the 
Indus to the AZgean. In this their home the Persian kings had 
accumulated their national edifices, their regal sepulchres, the 
inscriptions commemorative of their religious or legendary senti- 
ment, with many trophies and acquisitions arising out of their con- 
quests. For the purposes of the Great King’s empire, Balylon, or 
Susa,eor Ekbatana, were more central and’ convenient. residences ; 
but Persepolis was still regarded as the heart of Persian nation- 
ality. It was the chief magazine, though not tlfe only one; of 
those annual actumulations from the imperial revenue, which each 
king successively increased, and which none secms to have ever 
diminished. Moreover, the Persian grandees and officers, who 
held the, lucrative satrapies and posts of the empire, were con- 
tinually sending wealth home to Persis, for themselves or their 
relatives. We may therefore reasonably believe what we find 
asserted, that Persepolis possessed at this time more wealth, public 
and private, than any place within the range of Grecian or Mace- 
donian knowledge! 

Convening, his principal officers, Alexander denounced Perse- 


Alexander polis as the most hostile of all Asiatic cities—the home 
aprropnelss of those impious invaders of Greece, whom he had come 
way ie to attack. [16 proclaimed his intention of abandoning it 
ἐμάν ῳρ tO De plundered, as well as of ‘burning the citadel. “hi 
πόα this resolution he persisted, notwithstanding the remon- 
ae strance of Parmenio, who reminded him “that the act 
soldiers. 


would be a mere injury to himself by ruining his own 
property, and that the Asiatics would construe it as evidence of an 
intention to retire speedily, without founding any permanent domi- 
uion in the country.’ After appropriating the regal treasure—to 
the alleged amount of 120,000 talents in weld and. silver (= 
27,600,0007. sterling) *—Alexahder set fire to ) the cats A host 


1 Diodor. xvii. 70. πλουσιωτάτης οὔ- 
ons τῶν ὑπὸ τὸν ἥλιον, ἄς. Curtius, v 
ὑ, 3, 8 

3 Arrian, iii. 18, 18; Diodor. xvii. 
70; Curtius, v. 6, 1; Strabo, xv. p. 
731. 

3 This amount is given both by Dio- 
dorus (xvii. 71) and by Curtius (v. 6, 
9). We see however from Strabo that 
there were different statements us to 
the amount. Such overwhelming figures | 


| deserve no confidence upon any evi- 
dence short of an official return. At 
the same time, we ought to expect a 
very great sum, considering the long 
series of years that had been spent in 
amassing it. Alexander’s own letters 
(Plutarch, Alex. 37) stated that enough 
was carried away to load 10,000 mule 
carts and 5000 camels, 

To explain the fact of a large accu- 
mulated treasure in the Persian capitals 
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of mules, with 5000 camels, were sent for from Mesopotamia aud 
elsewhere, to carry off this prodigious treasure; the whole of 
which was conveyed out of Persis proper, partly to be taken along 
with Alexander himself in his ulterior marches, partly to be 
lodged in Susa and Ekbatana. Six thousand talents more, found 
in Pasargade, were added. to the spoil.) The persons and pro- 
perty of the inhabitants were abandoned to the licence of the 
soldiers,‘who obtained an immense booty, not merely in gold and 
silver, but also in rich ‘clothing, furniture, and ostentatious orna- 
ments of every kind. “The male inhabitants were slain? the 
females dragge& into servitude ; except such as obtained safety by 
flight, or burned themselves with their property in their own 
houses. Among the soldicrs themselves, much angry scrambling 
took place for the possession of precious articles, not without occa- 


it must be remarked, that what we are 
accustomed to cousider asx expenses of 
government, were not defrayed out of 
the regal treasure. The military force, 
speaking generally, was not paid by the 
Great King, but summoned by requi- 
sition from the provinces, upon which 
the cost of maintaining the soldiers 
fell, over and above the ordinary tri- 
bute, The king’s numerons servants 
and attendants reecived no pay in 
money, but in kind; provisions for 
maintaining the court with its retinue 
were furnished by the provinces, over 
and above the tribute. See Herodot. 
i, 192; and ii. §t—~and a good passage 
of Heeren, setting furth the small pub- 
lic disbursements out of the regal tren 
sure, in his account of the internal con- 
stitation of the ancient Persian Empire 
(Ideen iiber die Politik und den Ver- 
kehr der Volker der alten Welt, part i. 
abth. 1. p. 511-519), 

Respecting modern Persia, Jaubert 
remarks (Voyage en Arménie et en 
Perse, Paris, 1821, p. 272, ch. 50)— Si 
les sorames que Ton verse dans le 
trésor du Shah nq@sont pas exorbitautes, 
comparativement ἃ V'étenduc et ἃ la 
population de la Perse, elles n’en sortent 
pis non plus que pour des depenses 
indispensables qui nen absorbent pas 
la mvitié. Le reste est converti en 
lingots, en pierreries, et on divers objets 
d une grande valeur et d’un transport 
facile en cag d’évdnement: ce qui doit 
suffiro pour empdcher qu’on ne trouve 
exagérés leg Tapports que tous les 
Voyageurs ont faits de la magnificence 
de la cour de Perse, Les Perses sont 


assez clairvoyans pour ponctrer les mo- 
tifs réels qui portent Futteh Ali Shah 
ἃ théesauriser.” 

When Nadir-Shah conquered the 
Mogul Emperor Mahomed, and entered 
Delhi in 1739,—the imperial treasure 
and effects which fell into his hands is 
said to have amounted to 32,000,0U0/, 
sterling, besides heavy contributions 
Jevied on the inhabitants (Mill, History 
of British India, vol. 11. B. ii. ch. 4, p. 
403).—Runjeet Sing left at his death 
#1839) a treasure of 8,000,000. ster- 
ling; with jewels and other effects to 
several hilhons more. [The Punjaub, . 
by Col. Steinbach, p. 16, London, 
1845,] 

Mr. Mill remarks, in another placo, 
that “in Hlindostan, gold, silver, and 
gems are most commonly hoarded, and 
nut devoted to production” (vol. i. p. 
254, B. ii, ch. 5): 

Herodotus (iii. 96) tells us that the 
gold and silver brought to tho Persian 
regal treasure was poured in a melted 
state into earthen vessels; when it 
cooled, the earthen vessel was with- 
drawn, and the solid metallic mass left 
standing ; a portion of it was cut off when 
occasion required for disbursements. 
This practice warrants the supposition 
that a large portion of it was habitually 
accumulated, and not expended. 

' Arrian, ii. 18, 17. He does not 
give the amount, which I transcribe 
from Curtjus, v. 6,10. y 

2 Diodor. xvii. 70, Οἱ Μακεδόνες 
ἐπήεσαν, τοὺς μὲν ἄνδρας πάντας φο- 
νεύοντες, τὰς δὲ κτήσεις διαμπάζυντες, 
ὅς.  Curtius, v. ὑ, 6 
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sional bloodshed. As soon as their ferocity and cupidity had 
been satiated, Alexander arrested the massacre. Wis encourage- 
ment and sanction of it was not a burst of transient fury, provoked 
by unexpected length of resistance, such as the hanging of the 2000 
Tyrians and the dragging of Batis at Gaza—but a deliberate pro- 
ceeding, intended partly as a recompense and gratification to the 
soldiery, but still more as an imposing manifestation of retributive 
vengeance against the descendants of the ancient Persian fhvaders. 
Jn his own letters seen by Plutarch, Alexander described the mas- 
sacre of the native Dersians as having been ordered by him on 
grounds of state policy.” ὺ 

As it was now winter or very early spring, he suffered his main 


Ἀν 820 army to epjoy a month or more of repose at or near I’er- 
inter a ᾿ ᾿ Ἂ 
Spring). sepolis. But he himself, at the head of a rapidly moving 
Alexander ¢ division, traversed the interior of Persis proper ; conquer- 
troops,and ἋΣ TY] ; Jaq] + ἣ 4 
cmployshim- 28 OF Fecciving mto submission the various towns and 
self in con- 


μος, Villages? ‘The greatest resistance which he experienced 
restot Persis, was offered by the rude and warlike tribe called the 
Mardi; but worse than any euemy was the severity of the season 
and the rugged destitution of a frozen country. Neither physical 
difficulties, however, nor human enemies, could arrest the march of 
Alexander. 116 returned from his expedition, complete master of 
Persis ; and in the spring, quitted that province with his whole 
army, to follow Darius into Media. He left only a garrison of 


1 Diodor. xvii. 70, 713 Curtius, v. 6, 
3-7. These two authors concur in the 
main features of the massacre and 
plunder in Persepolis, permitted to the 
soldiers by Alexander. Arrian does 
uot mention it: he mentions only the 
deliberate resolution of Alexander to 
burn the palace or citadel, out of re- 
venge on the Persian name. And such 
feeling, assuming it to exist, would 
also naturally dictate the goneral licence 
to plunder and massacre. Himself en- 
tertaining such vindictive feeling, aud 
regarding it aa legitimate, Alexander 
would either presume it to exist, or 
love to kindle it, in his soldjers; by 
whom indeed the licence to plunder 
would be sufficiently welcomed, with or 
without any antecedent sentiment of 
vengeance, 

The story (told by Diodorus, Curtius, 
and Plutarch, Alex. 38) that Alexander, 
in the drunkenness of a banquet, was 
firat instigated by the courtezan Thais 
to ποὺ fire to the palace of Persepolis, 


and accompanied her to begin the con- 
lagration with his own hand—may per- 
haps be so far true, that he really 
showed himself in the scene and helped 
in the burning. But that his resolution 
to burn was deliberately taken, and 
even maintained against the opposition 
of esteemed officers, is established on 
the authority of Arrian, 

2 Plutarch, Alexand, 87, φόνον μὲν 
οὖν ἐνταῦθα πολὺν τῶν ἁλισκομένων 
γενέσθαι συνέπεσε' γράφει γὰρ αὐὖ- 
τὸς, ὡς νομίζων αὐτῷ τοῦτο 
λυσιτελεῖν ἐκέλενεν ἀποσφάτ- 
τεσθαι τοὺς ἀνθρώπους" νομί- 
σματος δὲ εὑρεῖν πλῆθος ὅσον ἐν Σούσοις, 
τὴν δὲ ἄλλην κατασκενὴν καὶ τὸν πλοῦ- 
τὸν ἐκκομισθῆναί φησι μυρίοις ὁρικοῖς 
(ζεύγεσι, καὶ πεντακισχιλίαις Kaphdois. 
That ἐνταῦθα means Persepolis, is 
shown by the immediately following 
comparison with the treasure found at 
Suna, 

3 Diod. xvii. 73; Curtius, v, 6, 12- 
20, 
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3000 Macedonians at Persepolis, preserving to Tiridatés, who had 
surrendered to him the place, the title of satrap.’ 

Darius was now a fugitive, with the mere title of king, and with 
a simple body-guard rather than an army. On leaving Pevivsa 
Arbéla after the defeat, he had struck in an easterly eda. 
direction across the mountains into Media; having only a few at- 
tendants round him, and thinking himself too happy to preserve 
his own'life from an indefatigable pursuer’ 116 calculated that 
once across these mouhtains, Alexander would leave him for a 
time unmolested, in haste to march southward for the purpose of 
appropriating tRe great and real prizes of the caapaign—Babylon, 
Susa, and Persepolis. The last struggles of this ill-starred prince 
will be recounted in another chapter. 


1 Curtius, v. 6, 11, 3 Arvian, iii, 16, 1-4, 
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CHAPTER XCIV. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS AND CONQUESTS OF ALEYANDER, 
AFTER HIS WINTER-QUARTERS IN PERSIS, DOWN TO HIS 
DEATH AT BABYLON. 


From this time forward to the close of Alexander’s life—a period 
ne.si0 Οἵ about seven years—his time was spent in conquering 
Gprivs) the eastern half of the Persian empire, together with 
various independent tribes lying beyond its extreme boundary. 
But neither Greece, nor Asia Minor, nor any of his previous 
western acquisitions, was he ever destined to see again. 

Now, in regard to the history of Greece—the subject of these 
The first four VOlumes—the first portion of Alexander’s Asiatic cam- 


Asm" naigns (from his crossing the Iellespont to the conquest. 


acaer— of Persis, a period of four years, March 334 3.c. to 
bearing and . NERA . 
inporaaes, Larch 330 B.c.), though not of direct bearing, is yet of 


inreferenes material importance. Having in his first year completed 
history. the subjugation of the Hellenic world, he had by these 
subsequent campaigns absorbed it as a small fraction into the vast 
Persian empire, renovated under his imperial sceptre. Ie had 
accomplished a result substantially the same as would have been 
brought about if, the invasion of Greece by Xerxés, destined, a 
century and a half before, to incorporate Greece with the Persiau 
monarchy, had succeeded instead of failing! Towards the kings 
of Macedonia alone, the subjugation of Greece would never have 
become complete, so long as she could receive help from the native 
Persian kings—who were perfectly adequate as a countervailing 
and tutelary force; had they known how to play their game. But 
all hope for Greece from without was extinguished, when Babylon, 
Susa, and Persepolis became subject to the same ruler as Pella and 
Amphipolis—and that ruler too, the ablest general, and most. in- 
satiate aggressor, of his age; to whose name was attached the 
prestige of success almost superhuman. Still, against even’ this 


1 Compare the language addressed by the mouth of Xerxés, when announcing 
Alexander to his weary soldiers, on the his intended expedition against Greece 
banks of the Hyphasis (Arrian, v. 26), (Herodot. vii. 8), : 
with that which Herodotus puts into 
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overwhelming power, some of the bravest of the Greeks at home 
tried to achieve their liberation with the sword: we shall see pre- 
sently how sadly the attempt miscarried. 


But though the first four years of Alexander’s Asiatic expedi- 


tion, in which he conquered the Western half of the Per- Mists κυ, 
sian empire, had thus an important effect on the condi- fart east 
tion and destinies of the Grecian cities—his last seven τὸ similar 

years, én which we are now about to enter, employed anne 


chiefly in conquering the Eastern half, searcelyetouched these cities 
in any way. The stupendous marches to the rivers Jaxartes, 
Indus, and Hyphasis, which carried his victorious armies over so 
wide a space of Central Asia, not only added nothing to his power 
over the Greeks, but even withdrew him from all dealings with 
them, and placed him almost beyond their cognizance. To the 
historian of Greece, therefore, these latter campaigns can hardly 
he regarded as included within the range of his subject. They 
deserve to be told as examples of military skill and energy, and as 
illustrating the character of the most illustrious general of anti- 
quity—one who, though not a Greck, had become the master of 
all Grecks. But I shall not think it necessary to recount them in 
any detail, like the battles of Issus and Arbéla. 

About six or seven months had elapsed from the battle of Arbéla 
to the time when Alexander prepared to quit his most κο 330 
recent conquest—Dersis proper. “During all this time, oe 
Darius had remained at Ekbatana,! tle chief city of vkbatna - 
Media, clinging to the hope, that Alexander, when pos- ria 
sessed of the three southern capitals and the best part of omits 
the Persian empire, might have reached the point of sa- ‘Attranucr 
tiation, and might leave him unmolested in the more ‘Pvt 
barren East. As soon as he learnt that Alexander was in move- 
ment towards him, he sent forward his harem and his baggage to 
llyrkania, on the south-eastern border of the Caspian sea. Him- 
self, with the small force around him, followed in the same direc- 
tion, carrying off the treasure in the city (7000 talents =1,610,0000. 


ΕἾ soe no reason for doubting that | yet been introduced into that kingdom, 


the Ekbatana hero meant is the modern 
Hamadan. See a valuable Appendix 
added by Dr, Thirlwall to the sixth 
volume of his History of Greece, in 
which this question is argued against 
Mr. Williams, 

Sir John Maleolm observes—“ There 
can hardly be said to be any roads in 
Persia; nor are they much required, 
for tho use of wheel carriages has not 


Nothing can be more rugged and diffi- 
cult than the paths which have been 
cut over the mountains by which it is 
bounded and intersected” (ch. xxiv, 
vol. ii. p, 525). 

In this Respect, indeed,*as in others, 
the modern state of Persia must be in- 
ferior to the ancient; witness the de- 
scription given by Herodotus of the 
road between Sardis and Susa. 
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in amount), and passed through the Caspian Gates into the terri- 
tory of Parthyéné. His only chance was to escape to Baktria at 
the eastern extremity of the empire, ruining the country in his way 
for the puypose of retarding pursuers. But this chance diminished 
every day, from desertion among his few followers, and angry dis- 
gust among many who remained.! 

Eight days after Darius had quitted Ekbatana, Alexander 
Alcxander entered it. How many days had been occupied in his 


enters Ek- - : sos 

tuts ‘March from Persepolis, we cannot say: in itself a long 
tablishe 

there his March, it had been farther prolonged, partly by the ne- 

Inerofope. cessity of subduing the intervening mountaineers called 

rations. 


Paretakeni,’? partly by rumours exaggerating the Persian 
force at Ekbatana, and inducing him to advance with precaution 
and regular array. Possessed of Ekbatana—the last capital 
stronghold of the Persian kings, and their ordinary residence 
during the summer months—he halted to rest his troops, and esta- 
blish ἃ new base of operations for his future proceedings eastward. 
Ile made Ekbatana his principal depét; depositing in the citadel, 
under the care of Harpalus as treasurer, with a garrison of 6000 
or 7000 Macedonians, the accumulated treasures of his past con- 
quests out of Susa and Persepolis; amounting, we are told, to the 
enormous sum of 180,000 talents = 41,400, OU0L sterling.’ Par- 
menio was invested with the chief command of this important 
post, and of the military force ‘left in Media; of which territory 
: Oxodatés, a Persian who jad been imprisoned at Susa by Darius, 
was named satrap. 
At Ekbatana Alexander was joined by a fresh force of 6000 
Grecian mercenaries,> who had marched from Kilikia 
Gine-July 2 
Alexander into the interior, probably crossing the Euphrates and 
πο πο Tigris at the same points as Alexander himself had 


the Thessa- 


Inn covery crossed. Hence he was enabled the better to dismiss 


ΠΣ ΩΝ his Thessalian cavalry, with other Greeks who had been 
aie deserving during his four years of Asiatic war, and who 
warite. now wished to go home.® Le distributed among them 


the sum of 2000 talents in addition to their full pay, and gave 
them the price of their horses, which they sold before departure. 


1 Arrian, iii. 19, 2-9; iii, 20, 3. gives the uncoined gold and silver alone 
2 Arrian, iii, 19, 5, as 50,000 talents (v. 8,11), The tnga- 
3 Arrian, iii. 19, 14; Diodor. xvii. sure of both places was transported to 
80. Diodorus had before stdced (xvii. Hkbatana, 
66, 71) the treasure in Susa as being . 4 Arrian, iii, 20, 4, 
49,000 talents, and that in Persepolis ὀ ὁ Curtius, v. 23, 12, 
aa 120,000, Arian atmounces the trea- ὁ Arrian, iii, 19, 10: compare v. 27, 
sure in Susa as 50,000 talents—Curtius 7, . 
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The operations which he was now about to commence against the 
castern territories of Persia were not against regular armies, but 
against flying corps and distinct native tribes, relying for defence 
chiefly on the difficulties which mountains, deserts, privation, or 
mere distance, would throw in the way of an assailant. For these 
purposes he required an increased number of light troops, and was 
obliged to impose even upon his heavy-armed cavalry the most 
rapid aid fatiguing marches, such as none but his Macedonian 
Companions would have been contented to execute ; moreover he 
was called upon to act less with large masses, and more with small 
and broken divisions. Ife now therefore for the first time esta- 
blished a regular Taxis, or division of horse-bowmen,! 

Remaining at Ekbatana no longer than was sufficient for these 
new arrangements, Alexander recommenced his pursuit: Alexander 
of Darius, 110 hoped to get before Darius to the Caspian peer the 
Gates, at the north-castern extremity of Media; by which Cue he 
Gates* was understood a mountain-pass, or rather a road eae ini 
of many hours’ march, including several difficult: passes stretching 
castward along the southern side of the great range of Taurus 
towards Parthia, Je marched with his Companion-cavalry, the 
light-horse, the Agrianians, and the bowmen—the greater part of 
the phalanx keeping up as well as it coull—to Rhagi, about fifty 
miles north of the Caspian Gates ; which town he reached in eleven 


1 Arvian, ii. 24, 1. ἤδη γὰρ αὐτῷ καὶ 
ἱππακοντισταὶ ἦσαν τάξις, 

See the remarks of Rtistow and 
Kochly upon the change imade by 
Alexander in his military organization 
about this period, as soon as he found 
tlat there was no farther chance of a 
large collected Perman force, able to 
inect him in the field (Geschichte de& 
lriech. Kriegswesens, p, 252 sey.) The 
vhange which they point out was real, 
~-but 1 think they exaggerate it in de- 
gree. 

Ξ The passes called the Caspian Gates 
appear to be those described by Morier, 
Fraser, and other modern travellers, as 
the series of narrow valleys and defiles 
called Ser-Desch, Sirdari, or Serdara 
Khan,—on the southernmost of the two 
roads which lead eastward from Teheran 
towards Damaghan, and thence farther 
eastWard towards Mesched and Herat, 
See the note of Miitzel in his edition of 
Cortius, v.55, 2, p. 489; also Morier, 
Second Journey through Persia, p. 363; 
Fraser’s Narrative of a Journey into 
Khorasan, p. 291, 


YOU, VIL. 


Tho lopg range of mountains, called 
by the amients Taurus, extends from 
Lesser Media and Armenia in an east- 
erly direction along the southern coast. 
of the Caspian Sea, Its northern de- 
clivity, covered by prodigious forests 
with valleys and plains of no great 
breadth reaching to the Caspian, com- 
prehonds the moist and fertile terti- 
tories now denominated Ghilan and 
Mazanderan. The eastern portion of 
Mazanderan was known in ancient times 
as Hyrkania, then productive and po- 
pulous; while the mountain range itself 
was occnpicd by various rude and war- 
hke tribes-— Kadusii, Mardi, Tapyri, &e. 
The mountain range, now called Elburz, 
includes among other lofty cminences 
the very high peak of Demavend, 

The road from Ekbatana to Baktrin, 
along which both the flight of Darius 
and the pursuit of Alexander lay, passed 
along the roken ground Skirting the 
southern flank of the mountain range 
Kiburaz. Of this broken ground the 
Caspian Gates formed the worst and 


_ most difficult portion. 


2D 
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days, by exertions so severe that, many men as well as horses were 
disabled on the road. But in spite of all speed, he learnt that 
Darius had already passed through the Caspian Gates. After five 
days of halt at Rhage, indispensable for his army, Alexander 
passed them also, A day’s march on the other side of them, he 
was joined by two eminent Persians, Bagistanés and Antibélus, 
who informed him that Darius was already dethroned and in immi- 
nent danger of losing: his ]ife.! & 

The conspirators by whom this had been done, were Bessus, 
veo satrap of Baktria—Darsaentés, satrap of Drangiana and 


Ghaly) 
ἀὐριρνλξῳ Arachosia—and Nabarzanes, general of the regal ouards. 
inn The small force of Darius Tanne heen iiianed by daily 


fwinsty desertion, most of those who remained were the contin- 
thers, whe gronts of the still unconquered territories, Baktria, Ara- 
pon ὦ chosia, and Drangiana, under the orders of their re- 
spective satraps. The Grecian mercenaries, 15/0 in number, and 
Artabazus, with a band under his special command, adhered in- 
flexibly to Darius, but the soldiers of Eastern Asia followed their 
own satraps. Bossus and his colleagues intended to make their 
peace with Alexander by surrendering Darius, should Alexander 
pursuc so vigorously as to leave them no hope of escape ; but if 
they could obtain time to reach Baktnia and Sogdiana, they resolved 
to organise an energetic resistance, under their own joint command; 

for the defence of those casters provinees—the most warlike popu- 
lation of the empire? Under the desperate circumstances of the 
case, this plan was perhaps the least unpromising that could be 
proposed. The chance of resisting Alexander, small as it was at 
the best, became absolutely nothing under the command of Darius, 
who had twice set the example οἵ flight from the field of battle, 
Vetraying both his friends and his empire, even when surrounded 
by the full force of Persia. For brave and energetic Persians, 
unless they were prepared at once to submit to the invader, there 
was no choice but to set aside Darius; nor does it appear that 
the conspirators intended at first anything worse. At a village 
called Thara in Parthia, they bound him in chains of gold—placed 
him in a covered chariot surrounded by the Baktrian troops,—and 
thus carried him onward, retreating as fast as they could; Bessus 
assuming the command. Artabazus, with the Grecian mereenigics, 

too fecblo to prevent the proceeding, quitted the army in disgust, 


1 Arrian, iii, 20, 21, ᾿ aes going to Baktria to organise a 
2 Masistés, after the shocking ontrage | revolt: see Herodot, ix. 118— about the 
upon his wife by Qnoen ‘Amesiris, importance of that satrapy. 
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and sought refuge among the mountains of the Tapyri bordering 
on Hyrkania towards the Caspian Sea.! 

On hearing this intelligence, Alexander strained every nerve to 
overtake the fugitives and get possession of the person of prodigious 
Darius. At the head of his Companion-cavalry, his light- ee 
horse, and a body of infantry picked out for their strength. τιν 
and activity, he put himself in instant march, with nothing $24! ,,, 
hut arms and two days’ provisions for each man; leaving jxPrs he 
Kraterus to bring on the main body by easier journeys. fhe 
A forced march, of two nights and one day, interrupted το dat. 
only by a short nftdday repose (it was now the month of July), 
brought, lim at daybreak to the Persian camp which his informant 
Bagistanés had quitted. But Bossus and his troops were already 
beyond it, having made considerable advance in their fight ; upou 
which Alexander, notwithstanding the exhaustion both of yen and 
horses, pushed on with increased speed through all the night to the 
ensuing day at noon. Ie there found himself in the village where 
Bessus had encamped on the preceding day. Yet learning from 
deserters that his enemies had resolved to hasten their retreat by 
night marches, he despaired of overtaking them, unless he could 
find some shorter road. [10 was informed that there was another 
shorter, but leading through a waterless desert. Setting out by 
this road late in the day with his cavalry, he got over no less than 
forty-five niles during the night, so as to come on Bessus by com- 
plete surprise on the following morning. ‘(he Persiaus, marehing 
in disorder without arms, and having no expectation of an enemy, 
were so panie-strack at the sudden appearance of their indefatigable 
conqueror, that they dispersed and fled without any attempt to 
resist. In this critical moment, Bessus aud Barsaentés urged Darius 
to leave his chariot, mount his horse, and accompany them in their 
tight, But he refused to comply. They were determined how- 
ever that he should not fall alive into the-hands of Alexander, 
whereby his name would have been employed against them, and 
would have materially lessened their chance of defending the 
eastern provinces; they were morcover incensed by his refusal, 
aud had contracted a feeling of hatred and contempt to which 


1 Agrian, iii, 21-23. Justin (xi. 15) 
Specifies the name of the place—Thara. 
Foth he and Curtius mention the qoklen 
chitin (Curtius, ν. 34, 20). Probably the 
conspirators made use of some chains 
which had formed a part of the ornaments 
of the royal wardrobe, Among the pre- 


seuts given by Darius son of Hystaspes to 
the surgeon Demoké lés, thego were two 
pairs of golddn chains—Awpeera: δή μιν 
Aapeius πεδέων χρυσέων δύο ζεύγεσιν--- 
Herodot. iii, 130: compare iii. 15. The 
Persian king and grandees ha®tually 
wore golden chains round neck and arms, 
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they were glad to give effect. Casting their javelins at him, they 
left him mortally wounded, and then pursued their flight! Mis 
chariot, not distinguished by any visible mark, nor known even to 
the Persian soldiers themselves, was for some time not detected by 
the pursuers. At length a Macedonian soldier named Polystratus 
found him expiring, nad is said to have received his last words ; 
wherein he expressed thanks to Alexander for the kind  treat- 
ment of his captive female relatives, and satisfaction that the Per- 
sian throne, lost to himself, was about to pass to so generous a 
conqueror, It is at least certain that he never lived to sec Alex- 
ander himself? 

Alexander had made the prodigions and indefatigable marches 
Diuppomt- of the last four days, not without destruction to many 
ment ol men and horses, for the express purpose of taking Darius 
se ike alive. It would have been a gratification to his vanity to 
Panusalive, oxhibit the Great King as a helpless captive, rescued 
from his own servants by the sword of his enemy, aud spared to 
occupy some subordinate command asa token of ostentatious in- 
dulgence. Morcover, apart from such feelings, it would have been 
a point of real advantage to scize the person of Darius, by means 
of whose name ΔΙοχαμῆον would have been enabled to stifle all 
farther resistance in the extensive and imperfectly known regions 
eastward of the Caspian Gates. The satraps of these regions had 
now gone thither with their hands free, to kindle as much Asiatic 
sentiment and Jevy agtlarge a force as they could, against the 
Macedonian conqueror; who was obliged to follow them, if he 
wished to complete the subjugation of the empire. We can under- 
stand therefore that Alexander was deeply mortified in deriving no 
result from this ruinously fatiguing march, and can the better 
explain that savage wrath which we shall hereafter find him mani- 
festing against the satrap Bessus. 


« Rarns ‘pnd Medos regum eruor; unaque jn the Persian eamp; he mentions in- 
cuncto { τ 
Pena manet gener; deed only the commmnieations made+by 
aque the Persian deserters to Alexander. 
Curtins (v. 27-34) gives the narrative 


quamvis crudelibus 


Paretur dominis.” 


(Cluudian, in Eutrop fi. p. 478.) 

Court conspiracies and assassinations 
of the prince, however, were not un- 
known either among the Achwmenide 
or the Arsakidee. 

2°'This account of the remarkable 
incidents ‘ounediately preceding the 
death of Darius, i is taken inainly from 
Arvian (iii, 21), and scems one of the 
most euthentic chapters of his work. 
He is very sparing in telling what passed 


far more vaguely and loosely than Arrian, 
but with ample details of what was 
going on in the Persian camp. We 
should have been glad to know from 
whom these details were borgywod. 
In the main they do not contradict the 
naarative of Arrian, but rather amplify 
and dilute it. 

Diodorus (xvit. 73), Phitarel: (Alex- 
and, 42, 43), and Justin (xi. 15) give no 
new information. 
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Alexander caused the body of Darius to be buried, with full 

pomp aud ceremonial, in the regal sepulchres of Persis, pogat imerat 
The last days of this unfortunate prince have been de- webu 
scribed with almost tragic pathogby historians ; and there Mi tele 
are few subjects in history better calculated to excite such“ 
a feeling, if we regard simply the magnitude of his fall, from the 
highest pitch of power and splendour to defeat, degradation, and 
assassination. But an impartial review will not allow us to forget 
that the main cause of stch ruin was his own blindness—his long 
apathy after the battle of Issus, and abandonment of Tyre and 
Gaza, in the ford hope of repurchasing queens whom he had him- 
self exposed to captivity—lastly, what is still less pardonable, lis 
personal cowardice in both the two decisive battles deliberately 
brought about by himself. 1f we follow his conduct. throughout. 
the struggle, we shall find little of that which renders a defeated 
prince either respectable or interesting, ‘Those who had the 
greatest. reason to denounce and despise him were his friends and 
countrymen, Whom he possessed ample means of defending, yet 
threw those means away. On the other hand, no one had better 
grounds for indulgence towards him than his conqueror; for whom 
he had kept unused the countless treasures of the three capitals, 
and for wham he had lightened in every way the difficulties of a 
conquest, in itself hardly less than impracticable.! 

The recent forced march, undertaken by Alexander for the pur- 
pose of securing Darius as a captive, had byen distressing 4.6, 30 
im the extreme to his soldiers, who required a certain 05). 

ὃ ᾿ : re: Repose of 
period of repose and compensation. This was granted Asa 


to them at the town of Hekatompylus in Parthia, where atten 


Ἢ is . Luts 

the whole army was again united, Besides alundaut Paina 
supplies from the neighbouring region, the soldiers here {yy 
received a douative derived from the large booty taken BA Sey. 
m the camp of Darius? In the enjoyment and revelry comes Ase 


tized and 


universal throughout the army, Alexander himself partook. sree. 
lis indulgences in the banquet and in wine-drinking, to which he 


1 Arrian (iii. 22) gives an indulgent from the Caspian Cates, ou the southern 
criticism on Darius, dwelling chiefly flank of Mount Taurus (Elburz), Its 
Upon his misfortunes, but calling him locality eaunot he fixed with certainty: 
ἀνδρὶ τὰ μὲν πολέμια, εἴπερ τινὶ ἄλλῳ, Ritter (Erdkunde, part viii. 405, 467) 
μαλθακῷ τε καὶ οὐ φρενήρει, Ke. with others conceives it to have been 

2 Curtius, vi. 5, 10; vi. 6, 15. Diodur, near Damaghan; Forbigey (Iandbuch 
Xvil. 74, Hekatompylus was an im- ᾿ der Alten Gcographie, vol, i. p. O49) 
portant position, where several roads ; places it farther eastward, near dar 
Jomed (Polyb, x. 28), It was situated | derui. Mr, Long notes ib on lus map 
on one of the rowls running eastward | as sie wahuwwn, 
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was always addicted when leisure allowed, were now unusually 
Gradual, multiplied and prolonged. Public solemmities were cele- 


aggravation 


of these brated, together with theatrical exhibitions by artists who 
new habits, , 


fom the” Joined the army from Ggecce. But the change of most 
hioment. importance in Alexander’s conduct was, that he now began 
to feel and act manifestly as successur of Darius on the Persian 
throne; to disdain the comparative simplicity of Macedonian 
habits, and to assume the pomp, the ostentatious apparatus of 
luxuries, and even the dress, of a Persian ‘king. 

To many of Alexander's soldiers, the conquest of Persia ap- 
_nc.330 peared to be consummated and the war' finished, by the 
(September), : ry 
Afesmacr Geath of Darius, They were reluctant to exchange the 
ewes. Yepose and enjoyments οἵ Lekatompylus for fresh 


the mouns 


tams fm- ΣΕ Ϊὗ ᾿ ε " jo 
ee fatigues; but Alexander, assembling the select regi 


south of the ments, addressed to them an emphatic appeal which re- 


Caspian. 


Mle requees vived the ardour of all. Ifis first march was across 
LO Geel 


mercenaries one Οὗ the passes from the south to the north of Mount 
at ducretion. Elburz, into Hyrkania, the region bordering the south- 
eastern corner of the Caspian Sea. Ilere he found no resistance ; 
the Hyrkanian satrap Vhrataphernés, together with Nabarzanés, 
Artabazus, and other eminent Persians, surrendered themselves to 
him, and were favourably received. The Greek mercenaries, 1500 
in number, who had served with Darius, but had retired when 
that monarch was placed undér arrest by Bessus, sent envoys τὸς 
questing to be allowed: to surrender on capitulation. But Alex- 
ander—reproaching them with guilt for having taken service with 
the Persians, in contravention of the vote passed by the Hellenic 
synod—required them to surrender at discretion ; which they ex- 
pressed their readiness to do, praying that an officer might be 
despatched to conduct them to him in safety The Macedonian 
Andromkus was sent for this purpose, while Alexander undertook 
an expedition into the mountains of the Mardi ; a name seemingly 
borne by several distinct tribes in parts remote from each other, 
but all poor and brave mountaincers. These Mardi occupied parts 
of the northern slope of the range of Mount Elburz, a few miles 
from the Caspian Sea (Mazanderan and Ghilan), Alexander pur- 
sucd thein into all their retreats,—overcame them, when they stood 
on their defence, with great slanghter,—and reduced the remnaut 
of the half-destroyed tribes to sue for peace, 


1 This was attested by his own letters to 1 2. Arrian, iti, 23, 15, 
Antipater, which Plutarch had seen (Plu- |, 9 Arrian, iii, 24, 4. In reference to 
tarch, Aloxand. 47), Curtius composes tho mountain tribes called Mardi, who 
a long speech for Alexander (vi. 7,9). are mentioned in several different loca- 
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From this mareh, which had carried him in a westerly direction, 
he returned to Hyrkania. At the first halt he was met eee 


by the Grecian mercenaries who came to surrender them- i tht 
meek ΟΤ δ 


selves, as well as by various Gyecian envoys from Sparta, Proust ts 
Chalkedon, and Sinopé, who had accompanied Darius in tested. 

his flight. Alexander put the Lacedamonians under arrest, but 
liberated the other envoys, considering Chalkedon and Sinope to 
have been subjects of Darius, not members of the Hellemic synod. 
As to the mercenaries, he made a distinction between those who 
had enlisted in the Persian service before the recognition of Philip 
as leader of Gteece, and those whose enlistment had been of later 
date. The former he liberated at once; the latter he required to 
remain in his serviee under the command of Andronikus, on the 
same pay as they had hitherto received. Such was the untoward 
conclusion of Grecian mercenary service with Persia; a system 
whereby the Persian mouarchs, had they known how to employ it 
with toicrable ability, might well lave maintained their empire 
even against such an enemy as Alexander? 

After fifteen days of repose and festivity at Zeudracarta, the 
chief town of Hyrkania, Alexander marched eastward κα σὺ 
with his united anny through Parthia into Aria—the [™")"> 
region adjommg the modern Herat ‘with its river now Ae 
known as I[crirood. Satibarzanés, the satrap of Aria, csmad— 
came to him near the border, to a town named «rs lt 
Susia,* submitted, and was allowed to refgin his satrapy 5 Prangum. 
while Alexander, merely skirting the sorthern border of Aria, 
marched in a direction uearly east towards Baktria against the 
satrap Bessus, who was reported as having proclaimed himself Kine 


lities—on the parts of Mount Taurus | town now called Tas or Toor, a few 
south of the Caspian, in Armenia, on ἢ miles north-west of Mesched. Professor 
Mount Zagros, and in Persis proper Wilson (Anana Antiqua, p. 177) thinks 
(see Strabo, xi, p. 508-523; Herodot. that this is too much to the west, and 
i, 125), we may note, that the Nomadie tuo far from Herat: he conceives Susia 
tribes, who constitute a considerable to be Zusan, on the desert side of the 
fraction of the population of the modern mountains west of Herat. Mr. Prinsep 
Persian Kanpire, are at this day found (Notes on the historical results de- 
under the same namo in spots widely  ducible from discoveries m Affghanistan, 
distant: see Jaubert, Voyage en Annd- p. 1+) places it at Subzawar, south of 
nie et en Perse, p. 254. ᾿ Herat, aud within the region of fertility. 

1 Arvian, iii, 24, 8; Curtius, vi. ὦ, ὃ. Tas seems to lic in the line of Alex- 
An Athenian officer named emokratés ander’s march, more than the other two 
slew himself in despair, disdaining to places indicated; Subzawar is too far to 
surrender, the south. Alexander appears to have 

2 See a curious passage on this subject, first dirveted his march feom Parthia to 
at the end of the Cyropedia of Xeno- Baktria (in the Tine from Asterabad to 
phon. _ Balkh through Margiana), merely touch- 

Arrian iii, 25, 3-8. Droysen afid ; ing the borders of Avia in his route. 

Dr. Thirlwall identify Susia with the | 
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of Persia, But it was discovered, after three or four days, that Sati- 
barzanés was in league with Bessus; upon which Alexander sus- 
pended for the present his plans against Baktria, and turned by 
foreed marches to,Artakoana, the chief city of Aria.’ Ilis return 
was so unexpectedly rapid, that the Arians were overawed, and 
Satibarzanés was obliged to escape. A few days enabled him to 
crush the disaffected Arians and to await the arrival of bis rear 
division under Kraterus, Ue then marched southward into the 
territory of the Drangi, or Drangiana (the modern Seiestan), 
where he found no resistance—the satrap Barsaeutés having sought 
safety among some of the Indians? ͵ 

In the chief town of Drangiana occurred the revolting tragedy, 


ne.330 of which Philotas was the first victim, and bis father Par- 
(October). . Ὁ ἢ ae ion ᾿ Beet 
Proceedings MENIO the second. Parmenio, now seventy years of age, 


against Phi- 
lotas, son of ¢ 
Parmenio, αὶ 
Drangiana. 
Military 
greatness 
and consi- 
deration of 
the family. 


and therefore litte qualified for the fatigue inseparable 
from the invasion of the eastern satrapies, had been left. 
in the important post of commanding the great depot and 
treasure at Ekbatana, His long military experience, and 
confidential position even under Philip, rendered him the 
second person in the Macedonian army, next to Alexander himself. 
Ilis three sons were all soldiers. The youngest of them, ΠΟ Κίον, 
had been accidentally droWned in the Nile, while in the suite of 
Alexander in Egypt; the second, Nikanor, had commanded the 
hypaspists or light infantry, but had diced of illness, fortunately 
for himself, a short time before ;* the cldest, Philotas, occupied 
the high rank of general of the Companion-cayalry, in daily com- 
munication with Alexander, from whom he received personal 
orders. 

A revelation came to Philotas, from Kebalinus, brother of a 
Revelation youth named Nikomachus, that a soldier, named Dimnus 
tended con- of Chalastra, had made boast to Nikomachus, his inti- 
spiracy made + 
hy Kebalinus mate friend or beloved person, under vows of secrecy, 

. of an intended conspiracy against Alexander, inviting 


for the pur- 
ose of bein, . . β 
toumu- him to become an accomplice! Nikomachus, at first 


commu- 


T Artakoana, as well as the subsequent 
city of Alexandria in Ariis, are both 
supposed by Wilson to coincide with 
the locality of Herat (Wilson, Ariana 
Antiqua, p. 152-177), 

There are two routes from Herat to 
Asterabad, ate the south-east corer of 
the Caspian; one by Schahrood, which 
is 533 English miles; tho other by 
Mesched, which is 688 English miles 
(Wilson, p, 149). 


5 Arvian, iii. 25; Curtius, vi, 24, 36. 
Thg territory of the Drangi, or Zarangi, 
sonthward from Aria, coincides gene- 
rally with the modern Sciestan, adjoin- 
ing the lake now callod Zareh, which 
receives the waters of the river Hil- 
mend. 

® Arrian, iii. 25, 6; Curtius, iv. 8, 7; 
vi. 6, 19. 

“4 Curtius, vi. 7, 2.“ Dimnus, modice 
apad regem auctoritatis οὐ gratia, exo- 
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struck with abhorrence, at length simulated compliance, nicated to 


: . . Alexander, 
asked who were the accomplices of Dimnus, and received Iitotas 


dovs not, 


intimation of a few names; all of which he presently ieution itto 
communicated to his brother Kebalinus, for the purpose t's ἄστει. 
of being divulged. Kebaiinus told the facts to Philotas, it" 
entreating him to mention them to Alexander. But torent 
Philotas, though every day in communication with the "> 
king, neglected to do this for two days; upon which Kebalinus 
began to suspect him of*connivance, and caused the revelation to 
be made to Alexander through one of the pages named Metron. 
Dimnus was immediately arrested, but ran himself through with 
his sword, and expired without making any declaration.! 

Of this conspiracy, real or pretended, every thing rested on the 
testimony of Nikomachus. Alexander indignantly sent 
for Philotas, demanding why he had omitted for two ἃ 
days to communicate what he had heard.  Philotas eee 
replied that the source from which it came was too con- Yr 


nation, and 


temptible to deserve notice—that it would have been ples 
ridiculous to attach importance to the simple declarations !« 4. 
of such a youth as Nikomachus, recounting the foolish boasts 
addressed to him by a lover. Alexander received, or affected to 
receive, the explanation, gave his hand to Philotas, invited him to 
supper, and talked to him with his usual familiarity.* 

But it soon appeared that advaitage was to be taken of this 
incident for the disgrace and ruin of Philotas, whose free- ancient 
spoken criticisms on the pretended divine paternity,— SNK 


coupled with boasts, that he and his father Parmenio (ives; 


had been chief agents in the conquest of Asia,—had πη γιὸ 
neither been forgotten nor forgiven. ‘These and other ™™ 5. 

self-praises, disparaging to the glory of Alexander, had been 
divulged by a mistress to whom Vhilotas was attached ; a beautiful 
Macedonian woman of Pydua, named Antigoné, who, having first 
been made a prize in visiting Samothrace by the Persian admiral 
Autophradatés, was afterwards taken amidst the spoils of Damascus 
by the Macedonians victorious at Issus. The reports of Antigoné, 
respecting some unguarded language held by Philotas to her, 
had come to the knowledge of Kraterus, who brought her to Alex- 
ander, and caused her to repeat them to him. Alexander desired 


leti, cui Nicomacho erat nomen, amore by him in the combut. . 

flagrabat, obsequio uni sibi dediti cor- 2 Curtius, vi. 7, 33. “ Philotas re- 

poris vinetus.” Plutarch, Alex. 493  spondit, Cebalinum quidem scorti ser- 
iodor, xvii, 79. ; monem ad se detulisse, sed ipsum tam 
1 Curt. vi, 7, 29 ; Plutarch, Alex. 49. | levi auctori nihil credidisse—veritum, 

The latter says that Dininus resisted the πὸ jurgiunt inter amatorem et exoletia 

officer sent to arrest him, and was killed ; non sing risu ahorum detulisset.’ 
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her to take secret note of the confidential expressions of Philotas, 
and report them fronf time to time to himself.' 

It thus turned out that Alexander, though continuing to Phi- 
lotas hfs high military rank, and talking to him constantly 
with seeming confidence, had for at least eighteen 
months, ever since his conquest of Egypt and perhaps 
even earlier, disliked and suspected him, keeping him 
under perpetual watch through the suborned and secret 
communication of a treacherous’ mistress.” Some οὗ the 
generals around Alexander—especially Kraterus, the first sub- 
orner of Antigoné—fomented th:se suspicions, from jealousy of 
the great ascendency of Parmenio and his family. Moreover, 
Philotas himself was ostentatious and overbearing in his demeanour, 
so as to have made many enemies among the soldiers.* But what- 
ever may have been his defects on this head—defects which he 
shared with the other Macedonian generals, all gorged with plunder 
and presents‘—his fidelity as well as his military merits stand 
attested by the fact that Alexander had continued to employ him 
in the highest and most confidential command throughout all the 
long subsequent interval; and that Parmenio was now general at 
Ekbatana, the most important military appointment which tlie 
king had to confer. Even granting the deposition of Nikomachus 
to be trustworthy, there was nothing to implicate Philotas, whose 
name had not been included"among tlie accomplices said to have 
been enumerated by Dimnus. There was not a tittle of evidence 
against him, except the fact that the deposition had been made 
known to him, and that he had seen Alexander twice without com- 
municating it, Upon this single fact, however, Kraterus and the 
other enemies of Philotas worked so effectually as to inflame the 
suspicions and the pre-existing ill-will of Alexander into fierce 
rancour. [16 resolved on the disgrace, torture, and death, of Phi- 
lotas,—and on the death of Parmenio besides,* 

To accomplish this, however, against the two highest officers in 
the Macedonian service, one of them enjoying a separate and dis- 


1 Plutarch, Alexand. 48, 
2 Plutarch, Alexand, 48, 49, Πρὸς 
δὲ αὐτὸν ᾿Αλέξανδρον ἐκ πάνυ πολ- 


Krater 

and others 
are jealous 
of Pairmenio 
and Philotas. 
Alexander is 
persuaded. 

to put them 
both to 
death. 


believe them (Arrian, iii. 26, 1), 

3 Plutarch, Alexand. 40-48; Curtius, 
vi. ΤΙ, 3. 
ed. 


Ady χρόνων ἐτύγχανε διαβεβλημένος 
(Philotas),.... Ὁ μὲν οὖν Φιλώτας 
ἐπιβουλευόμενος οὕτως ἠγνόει, καὶ συνῆν 
τῇ ᾿Αντιγόνη πολλὰ καὶ πρὸς ὀργὴν καὶ 
μεγαλαυχίαν ῥήματα καὶ Adyous κατὰ τοῦ 
βασιλέως ἀνεπιτηδείους προϊέμενος. 

Both Ptolemy and Aristobulus re- 
cognised these previous communications 
made to Alexander against Philotas in 
Ligypt, bat stated that ho did not 


4 Phylarchus, Fragment. 41. 
Didot, ap, Athenwum, xii, p. 5395 
Plutarch, Alexand. 39, 40. Even Eu- 
menés enriched himself much ; though 
being only secretary, and a Greek, he 
could not take the same liberties as the 
great native Macedonian generals (Plu- 
tarch, Euinenés, 2), : 

ὁ Plutarch, Alexand. 49; Curtiue, 
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tant command—required management. Alexander was obliged 
to carry the feelings of the soldiers along With him, and Art ot 

to obtain a condemnation from the army ; according to Alesauder 
an and&nt Macedonian custom, in regard to capitat crimes, belo ho 
though (as it seems) not uniformly practised. He not wiuiem 
only kept the resolution secret, but is even said to ja 
have invited Philotas to supper with the other officers, con. 
versing with him just as usual.! In the middle of the night, Phi- 
lotas was arrested whilé asleep in his bed,—put in chains,—and 
clothed in an ignoble garb, A military assembly was convened 
at daybreak, before which Alexander appeared with the chief 
officers in his confidence. Addressing the soldiers in a vehement 
tone of mingled sorrow and anger, he proclaimed to them that his 
life had just been providentially rescued from a dangerous con- 
spiracy organized by two men hitherto trusted as his best friends— 
Philotas and Parmenio—through the intended agency of a soldier 
nawed Dimnus, who had slain himself when arrested. The dead 
body of Dimnnus was then exhibited to the meeting, while Niko- 
machus and Kebalinus were brought forward to tell their story. 
A letter from Parmenio to his sons Philotas and Nikanor, found 
among the papers seized on the arrest, was read to the meeting. 
Its terms were altogether vague aud unmeaning ; but Alexander 
chose to construe them as it suited his purpose. 

We may easily couccive the ubpression produced upon these 
assembled soldiers by such denunciations, from Alexander himself 
—revelations of his own personal danger, and reproaches against 
treacherous friends. Amyntas, and even Konus, the brother-in- 
law of Philotas, were yet more unmeasured in their invectives 
against the accused.? They, as well ag the other officers with 
whom the arrest had been concerted, sct the example of violent 
manifestation against him, and ardent sympathy with the king’s 
danger. Philotas was heard in his defence, which, though strenu- 
ously denying the charge, is said to have been feeble. It was 
indeed sure to be so, coming from one seized thus suddenly, and 
overwhelmed with disadvautages; while a degree of courage, abso- 
lutely heroic, would have been required for any one else to rise 
and presume to criticise the proofs. A soldier named Bolon 
harangued his comrades on the insupportable insolence of Philogas, 

1 Curtius, vi. 8, 16. “Invitatus eat 2 Arrian, Hi. 26,2. Λέγει δὲ Πτολεμαῖος 
etiam Philotas ad ultimas δἰ οἱ epulas; εἰσαχθῆναι ἐς ΜΆκεδόνας Φιλώταν, καὶ 
ct rex non ceenare modo, sed etiam κατηγορῆσαι αὐτοῦ ἰσχυρῶς ᾿Αλέξανδορν, 
funiliariter colloqui, cum co quem &c. Curtius, vi. 9, 13; Diodor, xvii. sv. 
dammaverat, sustinuit.” 5. Curtius, vi. 9, 30, 
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who always (he said) treated the soldiers with contempt, turning 
them out of their quatters to make room for his countless retinue 
of slaves, Though this allegation (probably enough well-founded) 
was noway connceted with the charge of treason against th@ king, 
it harmonized fully with the temper of the assembly, and wound 
them up to the last pitch of fury. The royal pages began the 
cry, echoed by all around, that they would with their own hands 
tear the parricide in pieces. 

It would have been fortunate for Philotas if their wrath had 
been sufficiently ungovernable to instigate the execution 
But this did not suit 


Philotas is 
put to the 
torture, aud ΟΥ̓ such a sentence on the spot. 


106} ty ᾿ i 

aren the purpose of his enemies. Aware that he had been 
oth agains’ . + 

nivel condemned upon the regal word, with nothing better 
ne w+ . Ω oe i 
menio, than the faintest negative ground of suspicion, they de- 


termined to extort from him a confession such as would justify 
their own purposes, not only against lim, but against his father 
’armenio—whom there was as yet. nothing to implicate. Accord- 
ingly, during the ensuing night, Philotas was put to the torture. 
Ilephestion, Kraterus, and Keenus—the last of the three being 
brother-in-law of Philotas*—themselves superintended the ministers 
of physical suffering. Alexander himself too was at hand, but 
concealed by a curtain. It is said that Philotas manifested little 
firmness under torture, and that Alexander, an unseen wituess, in- 
dulged in sneers against the cowardice of one who had fought by 
his side in so many battles. All who stood by were enemies, and 
likely to describe the conduct of Philotas in such manner as to 
justify their own hatred. The tortures inflicted,’ cruel in the 
extreme and long continued, wrung from him at last a confession, 
implicating his father along with himself. Ife was put to death ; 
and at the same time, all those whose names had been indicated 
by Nikomachus, were slain also—apparently by being stoned, 
without preliminary torture. Dhilotas had serving in the army a 
numerous kindred, all of whom were struck with consternation at 
the news of his being tortured. It was the Macedonian Jaw that 


! Curtius, vi. 11, 8. ‘Tum vero 
universa concio accensa est, et ἢ cor- 
poris custodibus initium factum, cla- 
inantibus, discerpendum esse parricidam 
m@hibus eorum. Id quidem Philotas, 
qui graviore supplicia metueret, haud 
sane iniquo animo augiebat,” 

2 Curtius, vi. 9, 80; vi. 11, 11. 

3 Phitarch, Alexand. 49. 


deinde cruciatus, utpote et damnatus et 
inimicis in gratiam regis toryuentibus, 
laceratur. Ac primo quidem, quan- 
quam hine ignis, ilJinc verbera, jam non 
ad quastionem, sed ad poonam, ingere- 
bantur, non vocem modo, sed etiam 
gemitus habuit in potestate ; sed post- 
quam intumescens corpus ulceribus 
Jagellorum ictus nudis osstbus incussos 


Curtius, vi, 11, 15. “Per ultimos | ferre non poterat,” &e, 
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all kinsmen of a man guilty of treason were doomed to death along 
with him. Accordingly, some of these men slew themselves, 
others fled from the camp, seeking refuge wherever they could. 
Such Was the terror and tumult in the camp, that Alexander 
obliged to proclaim a suspension of this sanguinary law for the 
oceasion.! 

It now remained to kill Parmenio, who could not. be safely luft 
alive after the atrocities used towards Philotas ; and to Varmenio is 


shun at 


kill him, moreover, hefore he could have time to, hear feelin. 

of them, since he was not only the oldest, most respected, amd con 

and most influential of all Macedonian officers, but also iAlesunder, 

in separate command of the great depot at Ekbatana. Alexander 
summoned to his presence one of the Companions named Polyda- 
mas; a particular friend, comrade, or aide de cop, of Parmenio. 
Every friend of Philotas felt at this moment that his life hung by 
a thread ; so that Polydamas entered the king’s presence in extreme 
terror, the rather as he was ordered to bring with him his two 
youmger brothers, Alexander addressed kjym, denouncing Par- 
menio as a traitor, and intimating that Polydamas would be re- 
quired to carry a swift and confidential message to Ekbatana, 
ordering his execution. VPolydamas was selected as the attached 
friend of Parmenio, and therefore as best calculated to deceive 
him, ‘T'wo letters were placed in his hands, addressed to Par- 
mento; one from Alexander himself, conveying ostensibly military 
communications and orders ; the other, slgned with the seal-ring 
of the deceased Philotas, and purporting to be addressed by the 
son to the father. Together with these, Polydamas reccived the 
real and important despatch, addressed by Alexander to Kleander 
and Menidas, the officers immediately subordinate to Parmenio 
αἱ Ekbatana; proclaiming Parmenio guilty of high treason, and 
directing them to kill him at once. Large rewards-were offered 
to Polydamas if he performed this commission with success, while 
his two brothers were retained as hostages against scruples or com- 
punction. He promised even mere ne was demanded—too 
happy to purchase this reprieve from what had scemed impending 
death. Furnished with native guides and with swift dromedarics, 
he struck by the straightest road across the desert of Khorasan, 
and arrived at Ekbatana on the eleventh day—a distance usually 
requiring more than thirty days to traverse? Entering ¢the camp 
by night, without the knowledge of Parmenio, he delivered his 


1 Curtius, vi. 11, 20. Curtius, vii. 2, 11-18, 
® Strabo, xv. p. 724; Diodor. xvii, 80; 
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despatch to Kleander, with whom he concerted measures. On the 
morrow he was admitted to Parmenio, while walking in his garden 
with Kleander and the other officers marked out by Alexander's 
order as his executioners. Polydamas ran to embrace Nis old 
friend, and was heartily welcomed by the unsuspecting veteran, to 
whom he presented the letters professedly coming from Alexander 
and Philotas. While Parmenio was absorbed in the perusal, he 
was suddenly assailed by a mortal stab from the hand and sword 
of Kleander. Other wounds were heaped upon him as he fell, by 
the remaining Mficers,—the last even after life had departed.’ 


1 Curtius, vii. 2, 27, The proceed- 
ings respecting Philotas and Parinenio 
are recounted in the greatest detail by 
Curtius; but his details are in general 
harmony with the brief heads given by 
Arrian from Ptolemy and Aristobulus 
—except as to one material point. 
Plutarch (Alex. 49), Diodorus (xvii. 79, 
80), and Justin (xii. 5), also state the 
facts in the same manner. 

Ptolemy and Aristobulys, according 
to the narrative of Arrian, appear to 
have considered that Philotas was really 
implicated in a conepiracy against 
Alexander's life. But when we analyse 
what they are reported to have said, 
their opinion will not be found entitled 
to much weight. In the first place, 
they state (Arr, iii, 26, 1) that the cov- 
spiracy of Philotas had been befure made 
known to Alecander white he win m Egypt, 
but that he did not then ‘velieve it. 
Now eighteen months had elapsed since 
the stay in Egypt; and the idea of a 
conspiracy going on for eighteen mouths 
is preposterous. That Philotas was in 
a mood in which he might be supposed 
likely to conspire, is one proposition ; 
that he actually did conspire, is another; 
Arrian and hig authorities run the two 
together as if they were one, As to 
the evidence purporting to prove that 
Philotas did conspire, Arrian tells us 
that ‘the informers came forward be- 
fore the assembled soldiers and con- 
victed Philotas with the rest by, other 
indicia not obscure, but chiefly by this— 
that Philotas confessed to have heard 
of a conspiracy going on, without men- 
tioning it to Alexander, though twice a 
day in his presence ”—xal τοὺς μηνυτὰς 
τοῦ ἔργον πῳρελθόντας ἐξελέγξαι Φιλώταν 
ve καὶ τοὺς ἀμφ᾽ αὐτὸν ἄλλοις τε 
ἐλέγχοις οὐκ ἀφανέσι, καὶ μά- 
λιστα δὴ ὅτι αὐτὸς Φιλώτας πεπύσθαι 
μὲν --συνέφη, &c. What these other 
tudicia were, we are not told; but we 


may see how slender was their value, 
when we learn that the non-rovelation 
admutted by Philotas was stronger than 
any of them, The non-revelation, when 
we recollect that Nikomachus was the 
only informant (Arrian loosely talks of 
μηνυτὰς, as if there were more), proves 
absolutely nothing as to the complicity 
of Philotas, though it may prove some- 
thing as to his indiseretion. Kven on 
this minor charge, Curtius puts int® his 
mouth a very suflicient exculpation, 
But if Alexander had taken a different, 
view, and dismissed or even confined 
him for it, there would have been little 
room for remark, 

The point wpon which Arrian is at. 
variance with Curtins, is that he states 
“Philotas with the rest to have beeu 
shot to death by the Macedonians "— 
thus, seemingly contradicting, at least ἡ 
by implication, the fact of his having 
been tortured. Now Plutarch, 1)10- 
dorus, and Justin, all concur with 
Curtius in affirming that he was tor- 
tured. On such a matter, I prefer their 
united authority to that of Ptolemy 
and Aristobulus, These two Jast-inen- 
tioned authors were probably quite con- 
tent to "believe in the complicity of 
Philotas upon the authority of Alex- 
ander himself; without troubling them- 
selves to criticise the proofs. They tell 
us that Alexander vehemently de- 
nounced (κατηγορῆσαι ἰσχυρῶς) Vhilotas 
before the assembled soldiers. After 
this, any mere shadow or pretence of 
proof would be sufficient. Moreover, 
let us recollect that Ptolemy obtained 
his promotion, to be one of the con- 
fidential body guards (σωματοφύλακες), 
out of this very conspiracy, real or ficti- 
tious ; he was promoted to the post of 
the condemned Demetrius (Arrian, I. 
27, 11). 

How little Ptolemy and Aristobulus 
cared to do justice ty any one whorm 
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The soldiers in Ekbatana, on hearing of this bloody deed, burst 
into furious mutiny, surrounded the garden wall, and Mutiny of 
threatened to break in for the purpose of avenging their when ty 
general, unless Polydamas and the other murderers should sssassination 
. ‘uae of Parmenio 
be delivered to them. But Kleander, admitting a few τ appeased 
of the ringleaders, exhibited to them Alexander’s*written atctio of” 
orders, to which the soldiers yielded, not without murmurs oe 
of reluctance and indignation. Most of them dispersed, yet a few 
remained, entreating permission to bury Parmenio’s body. Even 
this was long refused hy Kleander, from dread of the king’s dis- 
pleasure. At last, however, thinking it prudent to comply in part, 
he cut. off the head, delivering to them the trunk alone for burial. 
The head was sent to Alexander.! 
Among the many tragical decds recounted throughout the course 


of this history, there is none more revolting than the fate y.% ana 
of these two generals. Alexander, violent in all his im- (\r"" 


ὟΝ τῷ ῃ ᾿ the kill 
pulses, displayed on this occasion a personal rancour Sys. 


worthy of his ferocious mother Olympias, exasperated δὴ Piles 
rather than softened by the magnitude of past serviees.2 When 
we sce the greatest offiecrs of the Macedonian army directing in 
person, and under the eye of Alexander, the laceration and burn- 
ing of the naked body of their colleague Philotas, and assassinating 
with their own hands the veteran Parmenio,—we feel how much 
we have passed οὐδ, οὗ the region of Greek civic feeling into that 
of the more savage Illyrian warrior, partially orientalised. It is 
not surprising to read, that Antipater, viceroy of Macedonia, who 
had shared with Parmenio the favour and confidence of Philip as 
well as of Alexander, should tremble when informed of such pro- 
ceedings, and cast about for a refuge against the like possibilities 


\lexander hated, may be seen by what — My belief is, that Diodorus, Plutarch, 
they say afterwards about the philo- Curtius, and Justin, are correct in stat- 
sopher Kallisthenés. Both of them ing that Philotas was tortured. Ptolemy 
afirmed that the pages, condemned for! and Aristobulus have thought them- 
conspiracy against Alexander, deposed | sclves warranted in omitting this fact, 
agaist Kallisthenés as having instigated | which they probably had little satisfac- 


them to the deed (Arrian, iv. 14, 1). 
Now we know, from the authority of 
Alexander himself, whose letters Plu- 
tarch quotes (Alexand. 55), that the 
Pages denied the privity of any one else 
—Inaintaining the project to have been 
altogether their own, To their great 
hononr, the pages porsisted in this de- 
position, even under extreme tortures: 
thongh they knew that a deposition | 
use Kallisthenés was desired from ! 
Hem, 


tion in reflecting upon. If Philotas was 
not tortured, there could have been no 
evidence at all against Parmenio—for 
the only evidence against the latter was 
the extorted confession of Philotas, 

} Curtius, vii. 2, 32, 33. 

2 Contrast the conduct of Alexander 
towards Philgtas and Parménio, with 
that of Cyrus the younger towards the 
conspirator Orontés, as described in 
Xenophon, Anabas, i, 6, 
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to himself. Many other officers were alike alarmed and disgusted 
with the transactions.’ JIence Alexander, opening and examining 
the letters sent home from his army to Macedonia, detected such 
strong expressions of indignation, that he thought it prudent to 
transfer many pronounced malcoutents into a division by them- 
selves, parting them off from the remaining army.’ Instead of 
appointing any substitute for Philotas in the command of the Com- 
panion-cavalry, he cast that body into two divisions, nominating 
Hephastion to the command of one, and Kleitus to that of the 
other.$ . 

The autumn and winter were spent by Alexander in reducing 
no. 930-329. _Drangiana, Gedrosia, Arachosia, and the DParopami- 
forge’ sade ; the modern Sciestan, Afghanistan, ἀπ the 
mode, & western part of Kabul, lying between Ghazna on the 
ὑπ Alea, north, Kandahar or Kelat on the south, and Furrab in 
case, the west. He experienced no combined resistance, but 
his troops suffered severely from cold and privation.! Near the 
southern termination of one of the passes of the Hindoo-Koosh 
(apparently morth-cast of the town of Kabul) he founded a vew 
city, called Alexandria ad Cancasum, where he planted 7000 old 
soldiers, Macedonians, and others as colonists.® Towards the close 


1 Plutarch, Alexand. 49. 

2 Curtius, vii. 2, 86; Diodor, xvii. 80; 
Justin, xii. 5. 

8. Arrian, iii, 27, 8. , 

4 Arrian, iii, 28, 2. Aboat the geo- 
graphy, compare Wilsou’s Ariana An- 
tiqua, p. 179-178,“ By perambulator, 
the distance from Herat to Kandahar 
is 371 miles; from Kandahar to Kabul, 
809 miles: total 680 miles (KEnglish).” 
The principal city in Drangiana (Seiestan) 
mentioned by the subsequent Greek 
geographers is, Proplithasia; existing 
seemingly before Alexander’s arrival. 
Sce the fragments of his mecnsores, ap. 
Didot, Fragu. Hist, Alex. Magn. p. 195; 
Pliny, H.N. vi. 21, The quantity of re- 
mains of ancient cities, still to be found 
in this territory, is remarkable. Wilson 
observes this (p. 154). 

§ Arrian, iii. 28, 6; Curtius, vi. 3, 
23; Diodor. xvii, 83. Alexandria in 
Ariis is probably Herat; Alexandria in 
Arachosia is probably Kandahar. But 
neither the one nor the other is men- 
tioned as ‘having been for'nded by Alex 
ander, either in Arrian or Curtius, or 
Diodorus. The name Alexandria does 
not prove that they were founded by 
him; for several of the Diadochi called 


their own foundations by his name 
(Strabo, xiii, p. 593). Considering how 
very short a tine Alexander spent in 
these regions, the wouder is. that. he 
could have fonmd time to establish 
those foundations which are expressly 
ascribed to him by Arrian and his 
other historians, The authority of 
Pliny and Steph. Byzant. is hardly 
sufficient to warrant us in ascribing to 
him more. The exact site of Alexan- 
dria ad Caucasum cannot be deter- 
mined, for want of sufficient topo- 
grapbieal data. There seems much 
probability that it was at the place 
called Beghram, twenty-five miles north- 
cast of Kabul—in the way between 
Kabul on the south side of the Hindoo- 
Koosh, and Anderab on the north 
side. The prodigious number of coins 
and relics, Greek as woll as Maho- 
metan, discovered by Mr. Masson at 
Beghram, supply better evidence for 
identifying the site with that of Alex- 
andria ad Caucasum, than can be 
pleaded on behalf of any other locality. 
See Masson’s Narrative of Journeys 1 
Affghanistan, &c., vol, ili, ch. 7. p. 148 
seq. 

In crossing the Hindoo-Koosh from 
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of winter he crossed over the mighty range of the Windoo-Koosh ; 
a march of fifteen days through regions of snow, aud fraught with 
hardship to his army. On reaching the north side of these moun- 
tains, he found himself in Baktria. 

The Baktrian leader Bessus, who bad assumed the title of king, 
could muster no more than a small foree, with which he on ᾿ 
laid waste the country, and then retired across. the river Unite 
Oxus into Sogdiana, destroying all the boats. Alexan- cennueas 
der overran Baktria with scarce any resistance 5 the chief Bessns is 
places, Baktra (Balkh) and Aornos surrendering to him ant 
on the first demonstration of attack. Llaving named Artabazus 
satrap of Baktria, and placed Archelaus with a garrison in Aor- 
vos, he marched northward towards the river Oxus, the boundary 
between Baktria and Sovdiana. It was a march of extreme hard- 
ship; reaching for two or three days across a sandy dest. desti- 
tute of water, and under very het weather. The Oxus, six fur- 
longs in breadth, deep, and rapid, was the most formidable river 
that the Macedonians had yet seen? Alexander traysported his 
ariny across it on the feut-skins inflated aud stuffed with straw. 
It seems surprising that. Bessus did not avail himself of this favour- 
able opportunity for resisting a passage in itself so difficult ; he 
had Powever been abandoned by his Baktrian cavalry at. the mo- 
weut when he quitted their territory. Some of his companions, 
Spitamenés and others, terrified at the news that Alexander had 
crossed the Oxus, were anxious to make {heir own peace by be- 
fraxing their leader? They sent a proposition to this effect ; upon 
couth to north, Alexander probably | But in the geographical details of the 
| 


temched by the pass of Baruian, which 
eens the only one among the four 
besses open to an army in the winter. 
“te Wood's Journey to the Oxus, p. 195. 

ἡ Arran, bi. 29,5; Curtis, wi 5, 1, 

* Arran, iii, 29, 4; Strabo, xi. p. 
509, Evidently Ptolemy aud Aristo- 
halas were much more awe-struck with 
the Oxus, than with either the Tigris 
or the Maphrates. Arrian εἶν, 6, 14) 
takes Ins standard of comparison, in 
regard to rivers, from the river Peneius 
in Thessaly. 

” Curtius, vii. 5, 19. The exactness 
of Quintus Curtius, in deseribing the 
general features of Baktria and Sogdiana, 
13 attested in tHe strongest language by 
Inodern travellers, See Burnes's Travels 
into Bokhara, vol, ii, ch. 8. p. 211, 2nd 
edit.; also Morier, Second Journey in 
Persia, p. 282, 
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country, we ave at fhult. We have not 
| sullicient data to identify more than one 

or two of the localities mentioned, in 
the narrative of Alexander's procecdings, 
either by Curtrus or Arman. That 
| Marakanda is the modern Samarkand- 

the river lolytimetus, the modern Kohik 
—and Baktra or Zaniaspa the modern 
Jalkhb—appears certain; but the at- 
tem nade by commentators to assign 
the site of other places are not such as 
to carry conviction. 

In fact, these countries, at the present: 
moment, we known ouly superficially 
as to their general seenery; for purposes 
of measuremept and geography, they are 
| almost nee Sp as may be seen by 
any one who reads the Introduction to 
| Kyskine’s translation of the Memoirs of 
Sultan Baber. 
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which Ptolemy with a light division was sent forward by Alexan- 
der, and was enabled, by extreme celerity of inovements, to sur- 
prise and seize Bexsus in a village. Alexander ordered that he 
should be held in chains, naked and with a collar round his neck, 
at the side of the road along which the army were marching. On 
reaching the spot; Alexander stopped his chariot, and sternly de- 
manded from Bessus, on what pretence he had first arrested, and 
afterwards slain, his king and benefactor Darius. Bessus replicd, 
that he had not done this single-hauded ; others were concerned in 
it along with him, to procure for themselves lenient treatment from 
Alexander. The king said no more, but orderetl Bessus to be 
scourged, and then sent back as prisoner to Baktra'—where we 
shall again hear of him. 

Jn his onward march, Alexander approached a small town, in- 
habited by the Branchidi ; descendants of those Bran- 
chida near Miletus on the coast of Tonia, who had ad- 
ministered the great temple and oracle of Apollo on 
Cape Poseidion, and who had yielded ap the treasures of 
tliat temple to the Persian king Xerxés, 150 years be- 
fore. This surrender had brought upon them so much odium, that 
when the dominion of Nerxés was overthrown ou the eoast, they 
retired with him info the interior of Asia. [16 assigned to them 
lands in the distant region of Sogdiana, where their descendants 
had ever since remained ; bilifigual and partially dishellenised, yot 
still attached to their'traditions and origin. Delighted to find 
themselves once more in commerce with Greeks, they poured forth 
to mect and welcome the army, tendering all that they possessed. 
Alexander, when he heard who they were and what was their pa- 
reutage, desired the Milesiaus in his army to determine how they 
should be treated. But as these Milesians were neither decided 
nor unanimous, Alexander announced that he would determine for 
himself. TIaving first oceupied the city in person with a select 
detachment, he posted his army all round the walls, and then gave 
orders not only to plunder it, but to massacre the entire popula- 
tion—men, women, and children. ‘They were slain without arms 
or attempt at resistance, resorting to nothing but prayers and sup- 
pliant manifestations. Alexander next commanded the walls to 


Massacre οἱ 
the Bran 
chida and 
their fas 
lillies, pers 
petrated hy 
Alexander 
in Sogdiana, 


1 Arrian, fii 0, 4-10. Theso de- hibited, but stated that he was brought 


tails are peculiarly authentic, as coming 
from Ptolemy, the person chietly con- 
cerned, 

Aristobnlus agreed in the description 
of the guise in which Bessus was ex- 


up πὶ this way by Spitamenés and Data- 
phernés, Curtius (vil, 24, 36) follows 
this version. Diodorus also gives uu 
account very like it, meutioning nothing 
about Ptolemy (xvii, 83), 
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be levelled, and the sacred groves cut down, so that no habitable 
site might remain? nor any thing except solitude and sterility.! 
Such was the revenge taken upon these unhappy victims for the 
deeds of their ancestors in the fourth or fifth generation before. 
Alexander doubtless considered himself to be executing the wrath 
of Apollo against an accursed race who had robbed the temple of 
the God? The Macedonian expedition had been proclaimed to 
be undertaken originally for the purpose of revenging upon the 
contemporary Persians ‘the ancient wrongs done to Greece by 
Xerxés; so that Alexander would follow out the same sentiment 
in revenging upon the contemporary Branchida the acts of their 
ancestors—yct more guilty than Xerxes, in his belief. ‘The mas- 
sacre of this unfortunate population was in fact an example of 
human sacrifice on the largest scale, offered to the Gods by the 
religious impulses of Alexander, and worthy to be compared to 
that of the Carthaginian general Hannibal, when he sacrificed 83000 
Grecian prisoners on the field of Himera, where his grandfather 


Iamilkar had been slain seventy years before. 
Alexander then continued his onward progress, first to Mara- 
kanda (Samarcand), the chief town of Sogdiana—next to the river 


1 Curtius, vii. 23; Plutarch de Sera 
Numinis Vindicta, p. 557 B; Strabo, 
xi, p. 518. compare also xiv. p. 634, 
and xvii. p: 814, This last-meutioned 
passage of Strabo helps us to under- 
stand the peculiarly strong pious fer- 
vour with which Alexander regarded 
the temple and oratle of Branclidie. 
At the time when Alexander went up 
to the oracle of Ammon in Egypt, for 
the purpose of affihating himself to 
Zeus Ammon, there came to him cnvoys 
from Miletus announcing that the oracle 
xt Branchide, which had heen silent 
ever since the time of Xerxés, had just 
begun again to give prophecy, and had 
certified the fact that Alexandor was 
the son of Zeus, besides many other 
cucouraging predictions, 

The massacre of the Branchide by 
Alexander was described by Diodorus, 
but was coutained in that portion of the 
seventeenth book which 1s lost; there 
is a great Jacuna in the MSS. after cap. 
83. The fact ix distinctly mdicated im 
the table of contents prefixed to book 
xvii, 

Arian makes no mention of these 
descendants of the Branchide in Sog- 
diana, nor of the destruction of the 
town and its inhabilants by Alex- 


ander, Perhaps neither Ptolemy nor 
Aristobulus said anything about it. 
Their silence is not at all diffienlt to 
explain, nor does it, in my judgement, 
impeach the credibility of the narra- 
tive. The do not feel under obligation 
to give publicity to the worst acts of 
their hero, 

2 The Delphian oracle pronounced, 
in explaining the subjugation and rum 
of Krasus king of Lydia, that he had 
thereby expiated the sin of his ancestor 
in the fifth generation before (Herodot. 
i, 91: compare vi. 86). Immediately 
before the breaking out? of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the Lacedimonians 
called upon the Athemans to expel 
the descendauts of those who had 
taken part im the Kylonian sacrileve, 
180) years before; they addressed this 
injunction with a view to procure the 
banishment of Periklés, yet still τοῖς 
θεοῖς πρῶτον τιμωροῦντες (Thucyd. 1, 
155-157). 

The idea that the sins of fathés 
were visited upon their descendants, 
even to thegthird and foufth genera- 
tion, had great currency in the ancient 
world. 

3 Qiodor. xiii, 62. See Ch. LEXXI, 
of this History. 
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Jaxartes, which he and his companions, in their imperfect geogra- 
Atvemier  phical notions, believed to be the Tanais, the boundary 
ands and between Asia and Europe’ In his march, he left gar- 
on the 4 2 3 ‘ ἃ 3 
Jaxartes. isons in various towns,” but experienced no resistance, 
Foundation of : ἢ ᾿ 
Aleaandna though detached bodies of the natives hovered on his flanks. 
on the nek τὰν + - . : rs 
Jasaries, Some of these bodies, having cut off a few of his foragers, 
aint of i ‘ 2 
Atesanders took refuge afterwards on a steep and ragged moun- 
Vorarwara, atin} conceived to be unassailable.’ hither however Alex- 
ander pursued them, at the head of lis lightest and most active 
troops. Though at first repulsed, he suceceded in sealing and 
capturing the place. Of its defenders, thirty thousand in number, 
three-fourths were either put to the sword, or perished in jumping 
down the precipices. Several of his soldiers were wounded with 
arrows, and he himself received a shot from one of them through 
his lez.3 But here, as elsewhere, we perceive that nearly all the 
Orientals whom Alexander subdued were men little suited for 
close combat haud to hand, --fighting only with missiles. 

Here, on the river Jaxartes, Alexander projected the founda- 
news [0 of a new city to bear his name; intended partly as 
(Summit), . . + . . . 

a protection against incursions from the Scythian Nomads 


Foundation 


of Ales on the other side of the river, partly as a facility for him- 


ailem Tat self to cross-over and subdue them, which he intended to 
nortnwad (0 as soon as he could find opportunity.” He was how- 
ever called off for the time Hy the news of a wide-spread revolt 
among the newly-conquered inhabitants both of Sogdiana and 
Baktria. Ue suppressed the revolt with his habitual vigour and 
celerity, distributing his troops so as to capture Tive townships in 
two days, and Kyropolis or Kyra, the Jargest of the neighbouring 
Sogdian towns (founded by the Persian Cyrus), immediately after- 
wards. Ife put all the defenders and inhabitants to the sword. 
Returning then to the Jaxartes, he completed in twenty days the 
fortifications of his uew town of Alexandria ( perhaps at or near 
Khodjend), with suitable sacrifices and festivities to the Cods. 


Ὁ Pliny, H. N. vi. 16. In the Me- ‘ander and his companions, in identi7 
teorvlogica of Aristotle (i, 13, 15-18) \ fying the Jaxartes with the Tanais, only 
we read that the mvers Baktrus, Choas- , followed the geographical descriptions 
pes, and Arases flowed from the lofty | and ideas current in their time. Hum- 
mountain Parnasas (Paropamisus?) mn) boldt remarks several cases in which 
Ata ; and that the Araxes bifurcated, | the Greek geographers were fond of 
one branch forming the Tanais, which | supposing bifurcation of rivers (Asie 
fell into tite Palus Mieotiy, For this ' Centrale, vol. ii, p. 291), 
fact he refers to the γῆς περιύδοι cur- 2 Arrian, iv. 1, 5. ¢ 
time. It seems plain that 3 Arrian, ἴῃ, 30, 17, 

ἜΧΟΝ Aristotle must meap the 4 Arrian, iv. 1, ὦ, 
Jaxartes, We seo therefore that Alex: 
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IIe planted in it some Macedonian veterans and Grecian queree- 
naries, together with volunteer settlers from the natives around.,! 
An army al Scythian Nomads, showing themselves on the other 
side of the riyer, piqued his vanity to cross over and attack them. 
Carrying over ἃ division of his army on inflated skins, be defeated 
them with little difficulty, pursuing them briskly into the desert. 
But the weather was intensely hot, and the army suffered much 
from thirst; while the little water to be found was so bad, that it 
brought upon Alexander a diarrhea which endangered his life.” 
This. chase, of a few miles on the right bank of the Jaxartes 
(seemingly in the present Khanat of Kokand), marked the utmost 
Timit of Alexander’s progress northward. 

Shortly afterwards, a Macedonian detachment, unskilfully con- 
ducted, was destroyed in Sogdiana by Spitamenés and... wo9-14 
the Seythians : a rare aaistomune; which Alexander “vinwe), 
avenged by overrunming the region® near the river Poly- avon 
timétus (the Kohik), and putting to the sword the inha- ἀκ σαΝ 
Litants of all the towns which he took. He then reerossed (2284.4 
the Oxus, to rest during the extreme season of winter at“ 
Zariaspa iu Daktria, from whence his communications with the 
West and with Macedonia were more easy, and where he received 
various reinforcements of Greek troops.’ Bessus, who had been 
here retained as a prisoner, was now brought forward amidst a 
pablic assembly ; wherein Alexander, having first reproached him 
for his treason to Darius, caused his nose ΓΝ ears to be eut off— 
and sent him in this condition to Ekbatana, to be finally slain by 
the Medes and Persians.> Mutilation was a practice altogether 
Oriental and non-Hellenie: even Arrian, admiring and indulgent 
as he is towards his hero, ecnsures this savage order, as one among 
ἸΔΗ͂ proofs how much Alexander had ὠξῶι on Oriental disposi 
rons, We may remark that his extreme wrath on this occasion 
was founded partly on disappointinent that Bessus had frustrated 
his toilsome efforts for taking Darius alive—partly on the fact that 
the satrap had committed treason against the king’s person, which 
it was the policy as well as the feeling of Mesander to surround 


Τ᾿ Arrian, iv, 5, 17; Curtius, vil. 6, | hava, It does not reach ao far as the 


25, Oxns ; during the full time of the 
Ξ Arrian, Ww. 5 , 5 oo vii. 9. year, it fally into a Take called H&- 
* Arrian, iv. Ἢ Curtius, vil, 9, rakul; during the dry months, it is 


22. The river, called by the Mace- lost i they sands, as Avian states 
douians Polytimétus (Strabo, xi. p. (Burnes’s Travels, vol. ii, ch. xi, p. 299, 
18), now bears the name of Kohik or 2nd ed.). ; : 
Aurufshan, It rises in the mountains grtian, iv. 7, 1; Curtius, vii. 10, 
east. of Samarkand, flowing westward 12. LPN, 

on the north of that city aud of Bok- 5 Arvian, iv. 7, ὁ, 
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with a circle of Deity.! For as to traitors against Persia, as a 
cause Snd country, Alexander had never discouraged, and had 
sometimes signally recompensed them. Mithrinés, the governor of 
Sardis, who opened to him the gates of that almost, impregnable 
fortress immediately after the battle of the Granikus—the traitor 
who perhaps, next to Darius himself, had done most harm to the 
Persian cause—obtaincd from him high favour and promotion.’ 
The rude, but spirited tribes of Baktria and Sogdiana were as 


ve.ax4 yet but imperfectly subdued, seconded as their resistance 
(Summer). . . 
Varner WAS by wide spaces of sandy desert, by the neighbour- 
subjugation 


viugtion hood of the Scythian Nomads, and by the presence of 
υ 
and Sogdi- 


aud Sot Spitamenés asaleader. Alexander, distributing his army 
Marakanda, into five divisions, traversed the country and put down all 
resistance, while he also tobk measures for establishing several 
military: posts, or new towns, in convenient places? After some 
time the whole army was reunited at the chief place of Sogdiana 


—Marakanda—where some halt aud repose was given.‘ 
During this halt at Marakanda (Samarcand) the memorable 


BO, 324, 


Banquet at 
Marakanda, 
Chat acter 
and posi- 
tion of 
Kleitns, 


banquct occurred whercin Alexander murdered Kcitus. 
It has been already related that Kleitus had saved his 
life at the battle of the Granikus, by cutting off the 
sword arm of the Persian Spithridatés when already 
uplifted to strike him from behind. Since the death of 


Philotas, the important function of general of the Conipanion- 


͵ 

' Aftor describing the scerlc at Rome, 
when the Emperor Galba was deposed 
and assassinated in the foram, Tacitus 
observes—“ Plures quam centum et 
viginti libellos pramia cxposeentiuin, 
ob aliquam notabilem il4 die operam, 
Vitellins posted invenit, omnesyne con- 
quiri et interfici jussit: non donore Galbe, 
sed. tradito prigeipibus more, munimentian 
ad pricsens, in posteriwn ultionem” (Taci- 
tus, Hist, i, 44), 

2 Arrian, i. 17, 35 iii 16, 8, Curtius 
iH. 12, 63; v. 1, 44. 

3 Curtius (vii. 10, 15) mentions six 
cities (oppida) founded by Alexander in 
these regions ; apparently somewhere 
north of the Oxus, but the sites cannot 
be made out. Justin (xii. 5) alludes to 
twelve foundations in Baktria and Sog- 
diana, 

4 Arviangiv, 16, 4; Curtivs, vil. 10, 1. 
“Sogdiana regio magnd ex'parte doserta 
est; octingenta ford stadia in latitudinem 
vaste solitudines tenent.” 

Respecting the game country ἴβορ- 
daua and Buktria), Mr, Erskine observes 


(Introduction to the Memoirs of Sultan 
Baber, p. xliii.):— 

“The face of the country is extremely 
broken, and divided by lofty hills; even 
the plains are diversified by great va- 
rieties of soi],--suine extensive districts 
along the Kohik river, nearly the whole 
of Ferghana (along the Jaxartes), the 
greater part of Kwarizm along the 
branches of the Oxus, with the Jarge 
portions of Balkh, Badakshan, Kesh, 
and Hissar, being of uncommon fer- 
tility; while the greater part of the rest 
is a barren waste, and in some places a 
sandy desert, Indecd the whole country 
north of the Oxus has a decided ten- 
deney to degenerate into desert, and 
many of its most fruitful spaces are 
nearly surrounded by barren sands; 50 
that the population of all these districts 
still, as in the time of Baber, consists of 
the fixed inhabitants of the cities and 
fertile lands, and of tho unsettled and 
roving wandercrs of the desert, who 
dwell in tents of felt, and live on the 
produce of their flocks.” 
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cavalry had been divided between Hephastion and Kleitus, 
Moreover the family of Kfeitus had been attached to ΤΊ θυ, by 
ties so ancicnt, that his sister, Laniké, had been selected as the 
nwse of Alexander himself when ἃ child. Two of her sons had 
already perished in the Asiatic battles. If therefore there were 
any man who stood high in the service, or was privileged to speak 
his mind freely to ΑΙοζϑιίον, it was Kicitus. 

In this banquet at Marakanda, when wine, according to the 
Macedonian habit, had been abundantly drunk, and posts ot 


mar te Alexander + 
when Alexander, Kleitus, and most of the other euests auth 


were already nearly intoxicated, cuthusiasts or flatterers Aare 
heaped immoderate enlogivs upon the king's past achicve- τ γύας 
ments.' They exalted him above all the most venerated Mash! 
legendary heroes; they proclaimed that his snperlinman “Pest 
deeds proved his divine paternity, and that he had earned an 
apotheosis like Hérakles, whieh uothing but envy could withhold 
from him even during his life. Alexander himself joined in these 
boasts, aud even took eredit for the later victories of the reign of 
his father, whose abilities and glory he depreciated. ‘To the old 
Macedonian officers, such an insult cast on the inemory of Philip 
was deeply offensive. But among them all, none had been more 
indignant than Kleitus, with the growing insolence of Alexander 
—his assumed filiation from Zeus Ammon, which put aside Philip 
as unWorthy—his preference for Persian attendants, who granted 
or refused admittance to his person—his extending to Χο πῇ 
soldiers the coutemptuous treatinent habittially endured by Asiatics, 
aud even allowing them to be scourged by Persian hands aud 
Persian rods.2 The pride of a Macedonian general in the stupen- 
dous successes of the last five years, was effaced by his mortifica- 
tion, when he saw that they tended only to merge lis countrymen 
amidst a crowd of servile Asiatics, and to inflame the prince with 
high-flown aspirations transmitted from Xerxés or Ochus. But 
whatever might be the internal thoughts of Maccdomian officers, 
they held their peace before Alexander, whose formidable cha- 
racter and exorbitant self-estimation would tolerate no criticism. 
At the banquet of Marakanda, this long-suppressed repugnance 
found an issue, accidental indecd and unpremeditated, but for 
that very reason all the more violent and unmeasured. The wine, 


1 1 Avian, i iv, 8, 7. ξανδρε, Toitiira τέλη τῶν “τόνων κομι(ό- 

3 Plutarch, Alexand. 51. Nothing evo, μακαρίζομεν δὲ τοὺς ἤδη τεθνη- 

can be more touching than the words κότας πρὶν ἐπιδεῖν Μηδικαῖς ῥάβδοις 

put by Plutarch into the mouth of ξαφνομένους Μακεδόνας, καὶ Περσῶν δευ- 
Kleitus Aaa’ οὐδὲ viv χαίρομιν, AAG μένους ἵνα τῷ βασιλεῖ προσέλθωμεν. 
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which made Alexander more boastful, aud his flatterers fulsome 
Scene al ἂψ to excess, overpowered altogéther the reserve of Isleitus. 


banquet—~ eae ὃ 
νεϊαμου! [16 rebuked the impicty of those who degraded the ancient 


ofiletws, heroes in order to make a pedestal for Alexandgr. 
116 protested against the injustice of disparaging the exalted and 
legitimate fame of Philip; whose achievements he loudly extolled, 
pronouncing them to be equal, and even superior, to those of his 
son. For the exploits of Alexander, splendid as they were, bad 
been accomplished, not by himself alone, but by that unconquer- 
able Macedonian force which le had found ready made to his 
hands ;'! whereas those of Philip had been his own—sinee he had 
found Macedonia prostrate and disorganised, and had had to 
create for himself both soldiers and a military system. The great 
instruments of Alexander's victories had been Philip’s old soldiers, 
whom he now despised—and among them Parmenio, whom he had 
put to death. 

Remarks such ag these, poured forth im the coarse language of 
ΠΝ a half-intoxicated Macedonian veteran, provoked loud 
Mexanter— Coutradiction from many, and gave poignant offenee to 
he minders. i 7 
Kies. Alexander; who vow for the first time heard the open 
outburst. of disapprobation, before concealed aud kuown to bin 
only by surmise. But wrath and contradiction, both from him and 
from others, only made Klcitus more reckless in the outpouring of 
his own feelings, now discharged with delight after having been 
so long pent up. [16 passed from the old Macedonian soldiers to 
himself individually, © Stretching forth lis right hand towards 
Alexander, he exclaimed— Recollect that you owe your life to 
me; this hand preserved you at the Grauikus. Listen to the 
outspoken language of truth, or else abstain from asking freemen 
to supper, and confine yourself to the society of barbaric slaves.” 
All these reproaches stung Alexander to the quick. But nothing 
was 50 intolerable to him as the respectful sympathy for Parmenio, 
which brought to his memory one of the blackest deeds of his life 
—and the reminiscence of his preservation at the Granikus, which 
lowered him into the position of a debtor towards the very censor 
under whose reproof he was now smarting. At length wrath and 
intoxication together drove hin into uncontrollable fury. Te 
started from his couch, and felt for his dagger to spring at 
Kleitus; but the dagger had been put out of ciel by one of his 
attendants” In a loud yoice and with the Macedonian word of 


1 Arrian, iv. 8, 8. οὔκουν μόνον͵ δε γὰρ πολὺ μέρος Μακεδόνων εἶναι τὰ 
(ἈΑλέξανδρον) καταπρᾶξαι αὐτὰ, ἀλλὰ τὸ ἔργα, &e. 
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command, hesummoned the body guards and ordered the trum- 
peter to sound an alarm, But no one obeyed so grave an order, 
given in his condition of droukenness, Lis principal officers, 
Ptolemy, Perdikkas and others, clung round him, held his arms 
and body, and besought him to abstain from violence; others at 
the same time tried to silence Kleitus and hurry him out of the 
hal, which had now become a scene of tumult and consternation. 
jut Klcitus was not ina humour to confess himself in the wrong 
hy retiring; while Alesauder, furious at the opposition now, for 
the first time, offered to his will, exclaimed, that his officers held 
him ju chains as Bessus had beld Waring, and left him nothing 
but the name of a king, Though anxious to restrain his move- 
meuts, they doubtless did not dare to eurploy much physical toree Ὁ 
50. that his great persoual strength, and continued etforts, presently 
set him free. fe then snatehed a pike from one of the soldiers, 
rushed upon Kleitus, and thrust him through ou the spot, exclaim- 
ing, “ Go now to Philip and Parmenio.”? 

Ὁ Arrian, iv. 83 Curtius, vill. 1; Plu | for himself by extenuating cowardice 
tarch, Aloxand. 50, 1; dustin, xu. 6, iv others; that Kleitus retorted hy 


The description given by Diodorus was, reminding lim of the preservation. of 
contamed im the lost part of his seven- . lis fife at the Gramkas. Alexander is 


teenth book; + the table of contents, 


prefixed thereunto, “notes the inemdent . 


briefly, 


All the authors describe in the same 
general way the commencement, pro- 
» and result, of this impressive | 


grey 
scene in the bavqueting hall of Mara- 
handa; bot they differ maternally in 
the detail, In giving what se 
me the most probable acount, 1 have 
borrowed partly from all, yet fol- 


Jowing mostly the account given hy | 


Arman from Ptolemy, himself present, 


Vor Arvian’s narrative down to sect. | 
ΤῈ οὗ ὦν 8 (before the words ’ApiotdBov- Ϊ 


Aus δὲ} may fairly be presumed to be 
derived from Ptoleny. 
Both Plutarch and Curtius describe 


the scene in a mamuer more dishonour- | 


able to Alexander than Arrian; and ὁ 
the same time (in my Judgement; le 
probable, Plutarch says that the bri 
took its rise from a pout named Pierion 
singing a song whieh turned into de- 


vision those Macedonians who had been | 
recently defeated in Sogdiana ; that 


Alexander and those around hin greatly 
applauded this satire; that Kleitus pro- 
tested aguinst such an insult to soldiers, 
who, though wnfortunate, had hehaved 
With unimpeachable bravery + that 
Alexander then turned upon Kieitus, 
saying that he was sceking an excuse 


‘ms to | 


_ thins made to provoke the quarel by 
aspersing the courage of Kleitus, which 
'T think no way probable, nor would he 
be Dhely to encourage a song of that 
tquor, 

Curtius agrees with Arrian in aserib- 
ing the ogigin of the naschief to the 


extr ne beasts of Alexander and his 
| Hlatterers, and to them depreciation wf 
|Philp. He then tells as that Kleitus, 


‘on hearmg their unseemly talk, turned 
round and whispered to his neighbour 
vsome lines ont of the Andromaché of 
Turipides (which Timex Plutareh also 
ascribes to lin, though at a later 
cinoment); that Alexander, not, hearmg 
‘the words, asked what Had been said, 
(but uo one would tell hun; at length 
Klcitus himself repeated the sentiment 
in language of lus own, This would 
ΓΆΡ a literary Gre but an old 
Macedoman officer h toxicated, when 
anmated by a vehement sentimont, 
would hardly express it by whispering 
a Greek poetical quotation to Tus 
neighbour, He would either hold his 
tongue, or speak what be felt broadly 
and directly, Nevertheless Curtins has 
stated two }foints very material to the 
ease, Which do not appear ing Arrian. 
1, It was Alexander himself, not hia 
‘flattevers, who vilipended Philip; at 
_ least the flatterers only did so, after 


RS 
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‘ 


No sooner was the deed perpetrated, than the fecfings of Alex- 


Intensere. ander underwent an entire revolution, The spectacle 


iewacr, Of Kleitus, a bleeding corpse on the floor,—the marks 


Gately ater OF stupefaction and horror evident in all the spectators, 
the deed. and the reaction from a furious impulse instantaneously 
satiated — plunged him at once into the opposite extreme of 
remorse and self-condemnation. Tastening out of the hall, and 
retiring to bed, he passed three days in an agony of distress, 
without food or drink. Ile burst into ters and multiplied excla- 
mations on his own mad act; be dwelt upon the names of Weitus 
and Laniké with the debt. of gratitude which he owed to cach, and 
denounced himself as unworthy to live after having requited such 
services with a foul murder.! Tis friends at length prevailed on 
him to take food, and return to activity. ΑἸ] joined in trying 
to restere his self-satisfaction. The Macedonian army passed a 
public vote that Nleitus had been justly slain, and that his body 
should remain unburied ; which afforded opportunity to Alexander 
to reverse the vote, and to direct that it should be buried by his 
own order.” The prophets comforted him by the assurance that 
his murderous inpulse had arisen, not from his own natural mind, 
but from a maddening perversion mtcntionally brought on by the 
God Dionysus, to avenge the omission of a sacrifice due to him on 
the day of the banquet, but withheld.’ Lastly, the Greck sophist 


him, and following his example. The 
topic would be dangerous fitr them to 
ogiginate, and inight easily be carried 
too far, 2 Among all the topics 
touched upon by Kleitus, none was 
su intolerable as the open expression 
of sympathy, friendship, and regret, 
for Parmenio. This stung Alexander in 
the sorest point of his conscience; be | diet of the soldiers, we must recollect 
niust have known that there wore many | that the safety of the whole army 
present who sympathised with it; and it; (vow at Samarkand, almost beyond the 
was probably the main cause which ἱ boundary of inhabited regions, ἔξω τῆς 
worked him up to phrenzy. Moreover οἰκουμένης) was felt to depend on the 
wo may be pretty sure that Kloitus, life of Alexander. Compare Justin, xii, 
while expatiating upou Philip, would 6, 15, 
not forget Philip's generak in chief and 3 Arrian, iv. 9, ὃ. Alexander ima- 
his own old friend, Parmenio. gined himsclf to have incurred the 
I cannot believe the statement of | dixpleasure of Dionysus" by having 
Aristobulus, that Kleitus was foreed by sacked and destroyed the city of 
his friends out of the hall, and after- Thebes, the supposed birth-place and 
wards returned to it of his own accord, favourite locality of that god (Plutarch, 
to defy Alexander once more, It seems Alex. 13). 
plain from Arrian, that Ptolemy said no The maddening delusion brought upon 
such thing. The murderous impulse of | meu by the wrath of Dionysus is awfully 
Alexander was gratified on the spot, and ‘ depicted in the Bacche of Euripidés. 
without delay, as soon as he got—lear | Under the influence of that delusion, 
{rom the gentle restraint of his sur- | Agavé, mother of Pentheus, tears her 


rounding friends, 

) Armia, iv, 9,4; Curtius, vill. 2, 2, 

2 Curtius, viii, 2, 12.“ Quoque 
minus cxedis puderct, jure interfectnm 
Clitum Macedones decernunt; sepulturd 
quoque prohibituri, ni rex humari jus- 
ΠΝ 

Jn explanation of this monstrous ver- 
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or philosopher, Anaxarchus of Abdera, revived Alexander's spirits 
by well-timed flattery, tveating his sensibility as nothing better 
than generous weakness; reminding him that in his exalted posi- 
tion of conqueror and Great King, he was entitled to presembe 
what was right and just, instead of submitting himself to laws 
dictated from without! Kallistheués the philosopher was also 
summoned, along with Anaxarchus, to the king’s presence, for 
the same purpose of offering consolatory reflections. But he is 
said go have adopted a tone of discourse altogether different, aud 
to have given offence rather than satisfaction to Alexander. 

To such remedial influences, and probably still more to the abso- 
Inte necessity for action, Alexander's remorse at length yielded. 
Like the other emotions of his fiery soul, it was violent and over- 
powering while it lasted. But it cannot be shown to have left 
any durable trace on his character, nor any effects justifying the 
unbounded admiration of Arrian; who has little but blame to 
bestow on the murdered Kleitus, while hie expresses the strongest 
sympathy for the mental suffering of the murderer. 

After ten days,? Alexander again put his army in motion, to 
complete the subjugation of Sogdiana. He found no n0.s2. 
enemy capable of meeting him in pitched battle ; yet Acorn 


staccepstul 
Spitamenés, with the Sogdians and some Scythian allies, selene 
raised much hostility of detail, which it cost auother year Seta, τ 
.Φ woe 

to pat down. Alexander underwent the greatest fatigue and hard- 
ships in his marches through the mountafuous parts of this wide, 
rugged, and poorly supplied country, with rocky positions, strong 
by nature, which his enemics sought to defend. Oue of these 
fastuesses, held by a native chief named Sisymithrés, seemed 
almost unattackable, and was indeed taken rather by intimidation 
than by actual force? The Scythians, after a partial success over 
a small Macedonian detachment, were at length so thoroughly 
beaten and overawed, that they slew Spitamenés, and sent his 
head to the conqueror as a propitiatory offering." 

After a short rest at Naiitaka during the extreme winter, Alex- 
ander resumed operations, by attacking a strong post called the 
Sogdian Rock, whither a large number of fugitives had assembled, 
with an ample supply of provision. It was a precipice supposed 
son in pieces and bears away his head in ad eonfirmandmn pudorem apud Mara- 
triuaph, not knowing what is in her eanda Sek ae &e. 
hands, Compare also Kuripid. Hippolyt. + Curtiug, vii. 2, 20-30, Ὁ : 
440-1419, : 4 Arrian, iv. 17, 11. Curtius (viii. 3) 

1 Ayrian, iv. 9, 10; Plutarch, Alex. gives a different narrative of the death 

_ oP Spitamencs, 
Curtius, viii. 2, Mi—*deeem dichus | 
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to be inexpugnable; and would seemingly have proved so, in 


le ial spite of the energy and abilities of Alexander, had not 
inter, 


Spnmg). the occupants altogether neglected their guard, and 
Caplure of * yielded at the mere “sight of a handful of Macedonians 


two inexe 


pexmble. who had scrambled up the precipice. Among the 


positions— 


the Seedian Captives taken by Alexander on this rock, were ΠΥ 
th 


tock of and family of the Baktrian chief Oxyartes ; one of whose 
Choriénes, 


Pasion of — daughters, named Roxana, so captivated Mlexander by her 
Alexander : 

for kosant, beauty that he resolved to make her his wife. He 
passed out of Sogdiana into the neighbouring territory Paratakené, 
where there was another inexpugnable site called the Rock of 
Choriénes, which he was also fortunate enough to reduce. 

From hence Alexander went to Baktra. Sending Kraterus 

with a division to put the last hand to the reduction of 
ὁ Paratakénué, he himself remained at Baktra, preparing for 
his expedition across the ILlindoo-Koosh to the conquest of Judia. 
As a security for the tranguillity of Baktria aud Sogdiana during 
his absence, he levied 30,000 young soldiers from those countries 
to accompany him.* 

It was at Baktra that Alexander cclebrated his marriage with 
neat the captive Roxana. Amidst the repose and festivities 
(Spring). a + . 
Moxander connected with that event, the Oriental temper which he 
savage Was Dow acquiring displayed itself more forcibly than 


rath Rexam. ever, 110. could uo longer be satisfied without obtaining 


lor pntiae prostration, οἷν worship, from Greeks and Macedonians 
sity irom all. ag well as from Persians ; ; apublic and unanimous recog- 
nition of his divine origin and superhuman dignity. Some Grecks 
and Macedonians had already rendered to him this homage. 
Nevertheless to the greater number, in spite of their extreme 
defererfee and adniration for him, it was repugnant and degrading. 
Sven the imperious Alexander shrank from issuing public and formal 
orders on such a subject ; but a manoeuvre was concerted, with his 
privity, by the Persians and certain compliant Greck sophists or 
philosophers, for the purpose of carrying the point by surprise. 
During a banquet at Daktra, the philosopher Auaxarchus, 
Public addressing the assembly in a prepared harangue, ex- 


harangue of 


cia tolled Alexander’s exploits as greatly surpassing those 
ΣΝ of Dionysus and Héraklés. He proclaimed that Alex- 
every one to ander had already done more than enough to establish a 
worship. title to divine honours from the Macedonians ; who (he 


Re 327, 


1 | Arrian, iv. 18, 19, . these localities, or to follow Alexander 
Arrian, iv. 21. Our geographieal in his marches of detail. 
ivawtedis docs not enable us to verify ὁ Curtius, vili. 5,1; Arrian, iv. 22, Ὡς 
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said) would assuredly worship Alexander after his death, and 
ought in justice to worship him during his life, forthwith. 

This harangue was applauded, and similar sentiments were 
enforced, by others favourable to the plan; who proceeded to 
set the example of immediate compliance, and were themselves 
the first to tender worship. Most. of the Macedonian officers sat 
unmoved, disgusted at the speech. But though disgusted, they 
said nothing. To reply to a speech doubtless well-turned and 
flowing, required some ‘powers of oratory; morcover, it was well 
knowh that whoever dared to reply stood marked out for the 
antipathy of Alexander. ‘The fate of Kcitus, who lad arraigned 
the same scnthuents in the banqueting hall of Marakanda, was 
fresh im the recollection of every onc. The repuguaice which 
many folt, but none ventared to express, at length found an organ 
in Kallisthenés of Olyntlus. . 

This philosopher, whose melancholy fate imparts ἃ peenliar 
interest to his name, was nephew of Aristotle, and had 
enjoyed through his uncle an early acquainfance with 
Alexander during the boyhood of the latter. ΔῈ the 
recommendation of Aristotle, Kallisthenés had accom- 
panied Alexander in his Asiatic expedition, Tle was a 
man of much literary and rhetorical talent, which he turned 
towards the composition of history—and to the history of recent 
times” Alexander, full of ardour ‘for conquest, was at the same 
time anxious that his achievements should be commemorated by 
pocts and men of letters 3? there were ’seasons also when he 
enjoyed their conversation. On both these grounds he invited 
several of them to accompany the army. The moge prudent 
among them declined, but Kallisthenés obeyed, partly in hopes 
of procuring the reconstitution of his native city Olynthus, as 
Aristotle had obtained the like favour for Stageira.?  Kallisthenés 
had composed a uarrative (uot preserved) of Alexander's exploits, 


Pubiie reply 
of Kalisthe- 


‘ Arrian, iv, 10, 7-9, Curtius (vii. their Canon of Historians. Soo Didot, 
5, 9-15) represents the speech proposing Fragin, Hist. Alex. Magn. p. 6-9, 


divine honours to have been delivered, : 


not .by Anaxarchus, but by another 


lettered Greek, a Sicilian named Kleon, 


The tenor of the speech is sulistantially 
the same, as given by both authors. 

ἡ Kallisthenés had composed three 
historical works — 1. Hellenica--from 
the year 387-357 μια, 2. Histury of the 
Sacred War—from 400. 3. Τὰ 
κατ᾽ ᾿Αλέξανδρον, II style is said by 
Cicero to have been rhetorical ; but the 
Alexandrine critics included him in 


3 See the observation asurbed to him, 
expressing envy towards Achilles for 
having been immortalised by Homer 
(Arrian, i. 12, 2), 

4.10 is said that Ephorus, Xenokratés, 
and Menedemms, all declined the invita- 
tion of Alexander (Plutarch, De Stoi- 
Fora Repugnantus, p. 10134 Respect- 
Jing Menedenius, the fact cau hardly bo 
‘so; he must have beon then too young 
to hg mvited, 
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which certainly reached to the battle of Arbéla, and may perhaps 
have gone down farther. ‘The few fragments of this narrative 
remaining seem to betoken extreme admiration, not merely of the 
bravery and ability, but also of the transcendent and unbroken 
good fortune, of Alexander—marking him eut as the chosen 
favourite of the Gods.” This feeling was perfectly natural under 
the grandeur of the events. Insofar as we can judge from one or 
two specimens, Kallisthenés was full of complimentary tribute to 
the hero of his history. But the character of Alexander himself 
had undergone a material change during the six years between 
his first landing iv Asia and his campaign in Sogdiana, All his 
worst qualities had been developed by unparalleled success and by 
Asiatic example. 116 required larger doses of flattery, and had 
now come to thirst, not mercly for the reputation of divine 
paternity, but for the actual manifestations of worship as towards 
a God. 

To the literary Greeks who accompanied Alexander, this change 
in his temper must have been especially palpable and full of 
serious consequence ; since it was chiefly manifested, not at periods 
of active military duty, but at his hours of leisure, when he recre- 
ated himself by their conversation and discourses. Several of 
these Greeks — Anaxarchus, Kleon, the poct Agis of Argos— 
accommodated themselves to the change, and wound up their 
flatteries to the pitch required. Kallisthenés could not do so. 
He was a man of scdete character, of simple, severe, and almost 
unsocial habits—to whose sobricty the long Macedonian potations 
were distasteful. Aristotle said of him, that he was a great and 
powerful speaker, but that he had no judgement; according to 
other reports, he was a vain and arrogant man,-who boasted that 
Alexander’s reputation and immortality were dependent. on the 
composition aud tone of Ais history.’ Of personal vanity,—a 


1 Arrian, iv. 10, 2; Plutarch, Alex, | 7-9)—nal ἐπὶ τῷδε οὐκ ἀπαξιῶ ἐμαντὸν 
53, δά, It is remarkable that Timens | τῶν πρώτων ἐν τῇ φωνῇ τῇ Ἑλλάδι, εἴπερ 
denounced Kallisthenés as having in his | καὶ ᾿Αλέξανδρος τῶν ἐν τοῖς ὕπλοις, ὅζα. 
historical work flattered Alexander to ; 1 doubt much whether Kallisthends 
excess (Polybins, xii, 12), Kallisthenés | pitched his sclf-estimation so high, In 
seems to have recognised varivus special | this chapter, Arriun recounts, that 


interpositions of the Gods, to aid Alex- 
ander’s successes—-see Fragments 25 
and 36 of the Fragmenta Callisthenis in 
the edition of Didot. 

In reading the censure ‘vhich Arrian 
passes on the arrogant pretensions of 
Kallisthends, we ought at the same time 
to read the pretensions raised by A> rian 
on his own behalf as an historian (i. 12, 


Alexander envied Achilles for having 
been fortunate enough to obtain such a 
poet as Homer for panegyrist ; and 
Arrian laments that Alexander had not, 
as yet, found an historian equal to his 
deserts. This, in point of fact, is a re- 
assertion of the same truth which Kalli- 
athenés stands condemned for asserting 
—that the fame even of the greatest 
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common quality among literary Greeks,—Rallisthenés probably 
had his full share. But there is no ground for believing that λὲν 
character had altered. Whatever his vanity may have been, it 
had given no offence to Alexander during the earlier years; nor 
would it have given offence now, had not Alexander himself become 
a different man. 

On oceasion of the demonstration led up by*‘Anaxarchus at the 
banquet, Kallisthenés had been invited by Hephaestion 4... yy οἱ 
to join in the worship intended to be proposed towards kabisttenes 


ts favour- 


Alexander ; and Hephiestion afterwards alleged, that μὴν teat 
he had promised to comply.! But his actual conduct guests - the 
affords reasonable ground for believing that he made no for wunstip 
such promise ; for he not only thought it his duty to Ue 
refuse the act of worship, but also to state publicly his reasons for 
disapproving it; the more so, as he perceived that most of the 
Macedonians present felt like himself. 116 contended that the 
distinction between Gods and men was one which could not le 
confounded without impiety and wrong, Alexander had amply 
carned,—as a man, a general, and a king,—the highest honours 
compatible with humanity ; but to exalt him into a God would be 
both an injury to him and an offence to the Gods. Anaxarchus 
(he said) was the last person from whom such a proposition ought 
to come, because he was one of those whose only title to Alex- 
ander’s socicty was founded upon ‘his capacity to give instructive 
and wholesome counsel.” . . 
Kallisthenés here spoke out, what nuntbers of his hearers felt, 
The speech was not ouly approved, but so warmly ap- παλάμῃ 
plauded by the Macedonians present, especially the older distavour ot 
officers,—that, Alexander thought it prudent to forbid eal 
all farther discussion upon this delicate subject. Pre- ae 
sently the Persians present, according to Asiatic custom, approached 
him and performed their prostration; after which Alexander 
pledged, in successive goblets of wine, those Grecks and Macedo- 
nians with whom he had held previous concert. ΤῸ each of them 
the goblet was handed, and cach, after drinking to answer the 
pledge, approached the King, made his prostration, and then 
received a salute. Lastly, Alexander sent the pledge to Kalli- 


warrior depends upon his commemo- ὀ Ῥέξας ἢ ᾿Αχιλεὺς ὅσσον μέγας, ᾷ)ὶ βαρὺς Aias 
rators, The boa-tfuluess of a poet is Ἐν πεδίῳ Σιμύεντος, ὅθι Φρυγὺς ἠρίον Ἴλου. 
"ἢ ἐπ erage va ἐν exclaims, 1 Plutarch, Alex. ὅδ. 
ike Theokritus, Idyll. xvi, 73—- pArrian, iv. 11. ἐπὶ σοφίᾳ τε καὶ 
᾿ ἢ ῃ 
ὑΒσσεται οὗτος ἀνὴρ, ὃς ἐμεῦ κεχρήσετ᾽ ἀοιδῶ, παιδεύσει ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ συνόντα. 
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sthenés, who, after drinking like the rest, approached him, for the 
purpose of receiving the salute, but without any prostration. Of 
this omission Alexiinder was expressly informed by oue of the 
Companions ; upon which he declined to admit Kallisthenés to a 
salufe. he latter retired, observing, “Then I shall go away, 
worse off than others as far as the salute goes.” ! 

Kallisthenés was imprudent, and even blameable, in making 
this last observation, which, without any necessity or ad- 
aulouge Vantage, aggravated the offence’ already given to Alex- 
stems, = ander, fe was more imprudent. still, if we look simply 
to his own personal safety, in standing forward publicly to. protest 
against the suggestion for rendering divine honours to that prince, 
and in thus creating the main offence which even in itself was in- 
expiable. But here the occasion was oue segous and important, 
so as to convert the imprudence into an act of genuine moral 
courage. The question was, not about obeying au order given by 
Alexander, for no order had been given—but about accepting or 
rejecting a motion made by Anasarchus ; which Alexander, by a 
shabby preconcerted mancuvre, affected to leave to the free de- 
cision of the assembly, in full confidence that no one would be 
found intrepid enough to oppose it. If one Greck sophist made a 
proposition, iu itself servile and disgraceful, another sophist could 
do himself nothing but Lonour by entermg public protest against 
it; more especially since this was done (as we may see by the 
report tu Arriau) in terns noway insulting, but full of respectful 
admiration towards Alexander personally. The perfect success of 
the specch is in itself a proof of the propriety of its tone ;? for the 
Macedonian offvers would feel indifference, if uot contempt, to- 
wards a rhetor like Kaljisthenés, while towards Alexander they 
had the greatest deference short of actual worship. There are few 
oceasions on which the free spirit of Greek letters and Greek 
citizenship, in their protest against exorbitant individual insolence, 
appears more conspicuous and estimable than in the speech of 
Kallisthenés.?  Arrian disapproves the purpose of Alexander, and 


Jfonourable 
Jrankniess 
and courage 


1 Arvian, iv. 12, 7. 
ἔχων ἄπειμι. Ἴ 
2 Arrian, iv. 12, 1, ἀνιᾶσωι μὲν με- 


φιλήματι ἔλαττον ' 5. There was no sentiment more deeply 
[rooted in the free Grecian mind, prior 
to Aloxauder’s conquests, than the re- 


γαλωστὶ ᾿Αλέξανδρον, Μακεδόσι δὲ πρὸς 
θυμοῦ εἰπεῖν. «. 

Curtius, viii. ὅ, 20. ““Δβααίη auribus 
‘allisthenes velut vindex μήθ] θα liber- 
tatis audiebatur, Eaxpresscrat non as- 
sensionein modo, sed etiam yocem, 
seniorum priccipue, quilus gravis Brat 
inveterati moris externa mintatio.” 


pughance to arogant aspirations on the 
part of the fortunate man, swelliug him- 
self above the flimits of humanity—and 
ithe belief that such aspirations were 
i followed by the Nemesis of the Gods. 
1 In the dying speech which Xenophon 
puts into the mouth of Cyrus the Great, 
i we find—“ Ye Gods, 1 thank you mneb, 
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strongly blames the motion of Anaxarchus; nevertheless sneh is 
his anxicty to find some excuse for Alexander, that he also blames 
Kallisthenés for unseasonable frankness, folly, and insolence, in 
offering opposition. He might have said with some truth, ghat 
Kallisthenés would have done well to withdraw earlier (if indeed 
he could have withdrawn without offence) from the camp of Alex- 
ander, in which no lettered Greek could now associate without 
abnegating his freedom of speech and sentiment, and emulating 
the servility of Anaxarchus. But being present, as Kallisthenés 
vas, in the hall at Baktra when the proposition of Anaxarelus was 
made, and when silence would have been assent—his protest 
against it was both scasonable and dignified; and all the more 
dignified for being fraueht with danger to himself. 

Kallisthenés knew that danger well, and was quickly enabled to 
recognize it in the altered demeanour of Alexander to- judbstnents 
wards hin. Ife was, from that day, a marked man in dese 
two senses: first, to Alexander himself, as well as to the { Alster 
rival sophists and all promoters of the intended deification,—for 
hatred, and for getting up some accusatory pretence such as might 
serve to rum him; next, to the more free-spirited Macedonians, 
indignant witnesses of Alexander’s inereased insolence, and ad- 
mirers of the courageous Greek who had protested against the 
motion of Anaxarchus. By such men he was doubtless much 
extolled ; which praises aggravated Tis danger, as they were sure 
to be reported to Alexander. The pretex§ for his ruin was not 
long wanting. 

Among those who admired and sought the conversation of Kal- 
listhonés, was ILormolaus, one of the royal pages,—the conpirey 
hand, stlected from noble Macedonian families, who did aan revel 
duty about the person of the king, [Ὁ had happened Sean 


that this young ian, one of Alexander’s companions ia Haier 


divalged-- 


the chase, on seeing a wild boar rushing up to attack (hey. 


the king, darted his javelin, and slew the animal, Alex- {MG it 


‘ " " onticins τῇ [κ117| aye. ᾿ no one else - 
ander, angry to be anticipated in killing the boar, ordered aah tad 


Ifermolaus to be seourged hefore all the other pages, and ' death. 
deprived him of his horse.!| Thus humiliated and outraged—for 


that I have been sensible of your care ; examples of ionstrous fluttery on the 
for me, and that I have never in my | part of the Athenians, proving how this 
Successes raised my thoughts above the ; sentiment expiged with their freedom, 
measure of man” (Cyroped. Tah 1 Plutarch, ‘Alexand. ot, Ne refera 
Among the most striking iNustrations | to Hermippus, who mentions what was 
of this sentiment ix the story of Solon told tg Anstotle by Stroebus, the reader 
and Croesus ( Herodot, 1, 82-34), attendant on Kallisthendés. 
T shall recount in the next chapter ; 


VOL, VILL 2p 
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an act not mer¢ly mmocent, but the omission of which, if Alex- 
ander had sustained any injury from the boar, might have been 
held punishable—Hermolaus became resolutely bent on revenge.’ 
Lfégenlisted in the project his intimate friend Sostratus, with 
several others among the pages; and it was agreed among them 
to kill Alexander in his chamber, on the first night when they 
were all on guard together. The appointed night. arrived, with- 
out any divulgation of their secret ; yet the scheme was frustrated 
by the accident, that Alexander continued till daybreak drinking 
with his officers, and never retired to bed. On the morrow, one 
of the conspirators, becoming alarmed or repentant, divulged the 
scheme to his friend Chariklés, with the names of those concerned. 
Eurylochns, brother to Chariklés, apprised by him of what he had 
heard, immediately informed Ptolemy, through whom it was con- 
veyeil’to Alexander. By Alexander’s order, the persons indi- 
cated were arrested and put fo the torture ;? under which they 
confessed that they had themselves conspired to kill him, but 
named no other accomplices, and even denied that any one else 
was privy to the scheme. In this denial they persisted, though 
extreme suffering was applied to extort the revelation of new 
names. They were then brought up and arraigned as couspirators 
before the assembled Macedonian soldiers. There their confession 
was repeated. It is even said that Hermolaus, in repeating it, 
boasted of the enterprise as legitimate and glorious; denouncing 
the tyranny and cruclt\ of Alexander as having become insupport- 
able to a freeman. Whether such boast was actually made or 
not, the persons brought up were pronounced guilty, and stoned 
to death forthwith by the soldiers.* 

The pages thus executed were young men of good Macedonian 
Katlisthenss families, for whose condemnation accordingly Alexander 
Se ad, thought it necessary to invoke—what he was sure 
pice—anti- of obtaining against any one—the sentence of the soldiers. 


pathy inani- 


tested by ΤῸ satisfy his hatred against Kallisthen¢és—not a Mace- 


against donian, but only a Greek citizen, one of the surviving 


him, and 


wainst remnants of the subverted city of Olynthus—no such 


aloo, formality was required.’ As yet, there was not a shadow 
' Arrian, iv. 13; Curtius, viii. 6, 7. (viii. 8, 20). 
2 Arvian, iv. ΓΝ 13, Ae Quem, si Macedo esset, (Calli- 


3 Arrian, iv. 14, 4, Curtius expands | sthenem) tecum introduxissem, dignis- 
this scene into great detail; composing | simum te discipulo magistram: nunc 
along speech for ahaeae ‘and another | Olynthio non idem juns est” (Curtius, 
for Alexander (vili. 6, 7, 8).* viii. 8, 19—speech of Alexander before 

He says that the ‘soldiers whe exe- the soldiers, addressing Hermolaus 
cuted these pages, tortured them firat, especially). 
in order to manifest zeal for Alexander 
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of proof to implicate this philosopher ; for obnoxious as his name 
was known to be, Hermolaus and his compauions had, with exem- 
plary fortitude, declined to purchase the chance of respite from 
extreme torture by pronouncing it. Their confessious,—alls ex- 
torted by suffering, unless coufirmed by other evidence, of which 
we do not know whether any was taken—were hardly of the least 
value, even against themselves; but against Kallisthenés they had 
no bearing whatever ; nay, they tended indirectly, not to convict, 
but to absolve him. In ‘his ease, therefore, as in that of Philotas 
before, it was veecssary to pick up matter of suspicious teudency 
from his reported remarks and conversations. 16 was alleged! 
to have addressed dangerous and inflammatory language to the 
pages, holding up Alexander to odimn, iustigating them to con- 
spiracy, and pomfing out Athens as a place of refuge ; he was 
moreover well known to have been often in conversation with Her- 
molaus. For ainan of the violeut temper and omnipotent authority 
of Alexander, such indications were quite sufficient as grounds of 
action against one whom he hated, 

On this occasion, we have the state of Alexander's mind dis- 
closed by himself, insone of the references to his letters given by 
Plutarch, Writing to Krateras and to others immediately after- 
wards, Alexander distinctly stated that the pages throughout all 
their torture had deposed against no one but themselves. Never- 
theless, in auother letter addressed: to Autipater in Macedonia, 
he used these expressious—“ The pages whre stoned to death by 
the Macedonians ; but L myself shall panish the sophist, as well ag 
those who sent lim out here, and those who harbour in their cities 
conspirators against me.” The sophist Kallisthenés had been 
sent out by Aristotle, who is here designated ; and probably thes 


! Plutarch, Aloxaud. 55; Arrian, iv. | πρὸς ᾿Αριστοτέλην, 0. « 
10, 4. © About the hostile dispositions of 
* Plutarch, Alex. δῦ, Καίτοι τῶν Alexander towards Aristotle, see Dio 
περὶ «Ἑρμόλαον οὐδεὶς οὐδὲ διὰ τῆς ἐσ- Chrysostom, Orat. 64, de Fortuna, p, 
χάτης ἀνάγκης Ἑαλλισθένους κατεῖπεν. ὅ98. 
᾿Αλλὰ καὶ ᾿Αλέξανδρος αὐτὸς εὐθὺς Kraterus was at this time absent in 
γράφων Κρατέρῳ καὶ ᾿Αττάλῳ καὶ Sogdiana, engaged in finishing the sup- 
᾿Αλκέτᾳ φησὶ τοὺς παῖδας βασανιζυμένους | pression of the rexistanee (Arvian, iv. 
ὁμολυγεῖν, ὡς αὐτοὶ ταῦτα πράξειαν, &A- 22, 1). To hnu, therefore, Alexander 
hos δὲ οὐδεὶς συνειδείη, “Yore- | would naturally write. 
pov δὲ γράφων πρὸς ᾿Αντίπατρυν, καὶ τὸν | This statement, from the pen of Alex- 
Καλλισθένην συνεπαιτιασάμενος, Οἱ μὲν ander himself, distinetly contradicts 
παῖδές, φησιν, ὑπὸ τῶν Μακεδόνων κατε- cand refutes (ng T have before observed ) 
λεύσθησαν, τὸν δὲ συφιστὴν ἐγὼ the affinnution of Ptolemy and Aristo- 
κολάσω, καὶ τοὺς ἐκπέμψαντας bulus as given by Arvian (iv. 14, 1)—- 
αὐτὸν, καὶ τοὺς ὑποδεχομένους tais| thatgthe pages deposed against Kalli- 
πόλεσι τοὺς ἐμοὶ ἐπιβουλεύοντας . . . .| sthents, 
ἄντικρυς ἔν γε τούτοις ἀποκαλυπτόμενῃ 
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Athenians after him. Fortunately for Aristotle, he was not at 
Baktra, but at Athens. That he could have had any concern in 
the conspiracy of the pages, was impossible. In this savage out- 
burst of menace against. his absent preceptor, Alexander discloses 
the real state of feeling which prompted him to the destruction of 
Kallisthenés; hatred towards that spirit of citizenship aud free 
speech, which Kallisthenés not only cherished, in common with 
Aristotle and most other literary Grecks, but had courageously 
manifested int his protest against the motion for worshiping a mortal, 

Kallisthenés was first put to the torture and then hanged.’ Tis 
Kativtuen’s tragical fate exeited a profound sentiment of sympathy 


ty tortured 


and hang, and indignation among the philosophers of antiquity.” 
The halts of Alexander were formidable to friends and com- 
nea Panions ; his marches, to the unconqucyed natives whom 


(simmey ἢ chose to treat as euemics. On the return of Krate- 
aNaattte Tus from Sogdiana, Alexander began his march from 


eee , Ἢ 
cant Baktra (Balkh) southward to the mountain range Paro- 


Hideo. | patnixus or Caucasus (1Tindoo-Koosh) ; leaving however 


Koosh and 


teindus, at Baktra Amyntas with a large force of 10,000 foot 
and 9000 horse, to keep these intractable territories in subjugation.? 
His march over the mountains occupied ten days; he then visited 
his newly-founded city Alexandria in the Paropamisade, At or 
near the river Kophen (Kabool river), he was joined by ‘Taxilés, 
a powerful Indian prinee, who brought as a present twenty-five 
clepliants, and whose ailiance was very valuable to him. He then 
divided his army, sending one division under Hephastion and 
Perdikkas, towards the territory called Peukcladtis (apparently 
that immediately north of the confluence of the Naboo! river with 
sthe Indus); and conducting the remainder himself in an casterly 


' Avrian, iv, 15, ὅν. Curtius also says | of discase and a wretched state of body. 


—Callisthenes qaoque tortus interiit, | But the witnesses here are person 
initi consilii in caput regis innoxius, sed | whose means of information we do not 
haudquaquam aul et assentantium ; know to be ko good as those of Ptolemy; 
accommodatus ingenio” (viii, 8, 21). | besides that the statement is intrinsi- 
Compare Plutarch, Alex. 55. | cally less probable. 

This is the statement of Ptolemy; 2 Sce the language of Seneca, Nat. 
who was himself concerned in the trans- | Quest. vi, 25; Plutarch, De Adulator, 
actions, and was the officer through | ct Amici Discrimine, p. 65; Theophrast, 
whom the conspiracy of the pages had ap. Ciceron. Tuse. Disp. iii. 10. 
been rovealed, His partialty might) Curtius says that this treatment of 
permit him to omit or soften what was ; Kallisthenés was followed by a late re- 
dixcreditable to Alexander, but he may | pentance on the part of Alexander (viii. 
be fully trusted when he fecordy an act! 8, 23), On this point there is no other 
of cruelty, Aristobulus and others | evidence—tor can | think the statement 
affirmed that Kallisthenés was put in ; probable. 
chains aud carried about in this cundi- | 3 Arrian, iy. 22, 4. 
tion for some time; after which he died | 


on 
vl 
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direction, over the ‘mountainous regions hetween the ]Tindoo-Koosh 
and the right bank of the-Indus. Hephastion was ordered, after 
subduing all enemics in his way, to prepare a bridge ready for 
passing the Indus by the time when Alexander should ue 
Astes, prince of Peukelastis, was taken and slain in the city wire 
ke had shut himself up; but the reduction of it cost Hephestion a 
siege of thirty days.! 

Alexander, with his own half of the army, undertook the re- 


duction of the Aspasii,*the Gurei, and the Assakeni, 


tribes occupying mountainous 


along the southern slopes of the Lindoo-Koosh: but 
veither they nor their various towns mentioned—Arigzeon, 
Massaga, Bazira, Ora, Dyrta, &e., except perhaps the 


BC. 327-826. 
Conquest of 
tribes on the 
right bank of 
the hidus— 
the rock of 
Aomnos, 


and difficult localities 


remarkable rock of Aornos,? near the Indus—can be more exactly 
. 


1 Arrian, iv. 22, 8-12, 

® Respecting the rock called Aornos, 
a valuable and elaborate article, entitled 
“Gradus ad Aornon,” has been pub- 
lished by Major Abbott in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Sociely of Bengal, No, iv. 
1854. This article gives much informa- 
tion, collected ἀμ] by inquiries on 
the spot, and accompanied by a map, 
about the very little known country 
west of the Ladus, between the Kabool 
river on the south, and the Hiudoo- 
Koosh on the north. 

Major Abbott attempts to follow the 
march and operations of Alexander, 
from Alexandria ad Caucastun to the 
roek of Aornos (p. 311 seq.) He shows 
highly probable reason for believing 
that the Aornos desembed by Arrian is 
the Mount Mahabunn, near the right 
bank of the Indus (at. 342 205), about 
sixty iiles above its confluence with 
the Kabool river. “ The whole account 
f Arvian of the rock Aornos is a faith- 
ful picture of the Mahabunn. It was 
the most remarkable feature of the 
country. It was the refuge of al! tho 
neighbouring tribes, 1t was covered 


with forest. It had good ΕΟ] sufficient | 


for a thousand ploughs, and pure springs 
of water everywhere abounded. [Ὁ was 
4125 feet above the plain, and fourteen 
iiles in cireuit. 


be difficult to offer a more faithful 
description of the Malabunn, The side 
on which Alexander scaled the man 


summit had certainly the character of ' 


a rock. But the whole description of 
Arvian indicates a table mountain” 
(p41). The Mahabunn © is a moun- 


The summit was a! 
plain where cavalry could act. It would | 


᾿ 
jtain table, scarped on the east hy 
᾿ tremendons preeipices, from which de- 
| seends one large spur down upon the 
‘Indus between Sitana and Unb” (p. 
1 BAO), 
{ To this similarity in so many local 
| features, 15 to be added the remarkable 
| coincidence of name, between the town 
| Embona, where Arman states that 
Alexander established bis camp for the 
purpose of attacking Aornos-- and the 
modern wanes Umb and Balimah (be- 
| tywen the Mahabunn and the Indus) 
‘the one in the river valley, the other 
on the mountain immediately above it” 
fp. odd). *Mount Mahabunn is the 
natural refuge for the people of the 
neighbourhood from a conqueror, and 
was among the places taken by Nadir 
Shah (p. 358). 
A strong case of identity is thus made 
out between this “mountain and the 
Aornos described by Arrim., Wut me 
donbtedly it does not coiqerde with the 
Aornos described by Curtis, who com- 
pares Aornos to a Mota (the conical goal 
of the stadium }, and says that the Indus 
‘washed its base,-—that at the first 
asset several Macedonian soldiers were 
, hurled down into the river. This close 
' juxtaposition of the Indus has been the 
principal feature looked for by travellers 
who have sought for Aernos; but no 
place has yet been fowid answering the 
conditions required, We have here to 
make our election between Arrian und 
Curtius. Now there is a general pre- 
suunption in Arrian’s favour, in the 
| description of military operations, where 
ibe a&kes a positive statement; but in 
| this case, the presumption is peculiarly 
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identified. ‘These tribes were generally brave, and seconded by 
towns of strong position as well as by a rugged country, in many 
parts utterly without roads. But their defence was conducted 
with little union, no military skill, and miserable weapons ; so that 
th were no way qualified to oppose the excellent combination and 
rapid movements of Alexander, together with the confident attack 
aud very superior arms, offeusive as well as defensive, of his 
soldiers, All those who attempted resistance were successively 
attacked, overpowered, and slain. Even those who did not resist, 
but fled fo the mountains, were pursued and either slaughtered or 
sold for slaves. The only way of escaping the sword was to re- 
main, submit, and await the fiat of the invader. Such a series of 
uninterrupted successes, all achieved with little loss, it is rare in 
military history to read. The capture of the rock of Aornos was 
peculiarly gratifying to Alexander, because it enjoyed the legendary 
reputatién of having been assailed in vain by Héraklés—and in- 
deed he himself had deemed it, at first sight, unassailable. After 
having thus subdued the upper regions (above Attock or the cou- 
fluence of the Kabul river) on the right bank of the Indus, he 
availed himself of some forests alongside to fell timber and build 
boats. These boats were sent down the stream, to the point where 
Lephastion and Perdikkas were preparing the bridge.” 

Such fatiguing operations of Alexander, accomplished amidst 
all the hardships oftwinter, were followed by a halt of 


Alexie — thirty days, to refresh the soldiers, before he crossed the 
crogper the . 7 . Dye 3 7 

Indus Indus, in the early spring of 3826 n.c3 It is presumed, 
torces the 

passage ot probably enough, that he crossed at or ncar Attock, the 
the Hy- 


passage now frequented. Ie first marched to Taxila, 
where the prince Taxilus at once submitted, and rein- 
forced the army with a strong contingent of Indian 


daapes, de- 
eating Porus 
τα generous. 
fieatment, 

of Porus, 


strong, because Ptolemy was in the {a population said to be rude and bar- 
most conspicuous and difficult, com- | barous, but which hag never beon con- 


mand for the capture of Aornos, and 
was therefore likely to be particular in 
the description of a scene where he had 
reaped much glory. 

1 Arrian, iv. 30, 13. ἡ στρατιὰ αὐτῷ 
ὡδοποιεῖτο πρόσω ἰούσῳ, ἄπορα ἄλλως ὄντα 
τὰ ταύτῃ χώρια, &e, 

The’ ‘countries here traversed by 
Alexander include parts of Katiristan, 
Swart, Bajore, Chitral, the neighbour- 
hood of the Kameh and ¢ther affluents 
of the river Kabul before it falls into 
the Indus noar Attock. Most of this is 
Terra Incognita even at present ; eseci- 
ally Kafirivtan, a territory inhabited by 


quered — nor indeed ever visited by 
strangers. It is remarkable, that among 
the inhabitants of Kafiristan—as well 
ax among those of Badakshan, on the 
other or northern side of the Hindoo- 
Koosh—there exist traditions respecting 
Alexander, together with a sort of belief 
that: they themselves are descended from 
his soldiers. See Ritter's Erdkunde, 
part vil. buok iii, p. 200 sey.; Burnes’s 
Travels, vol, ili. ch, 4. p, 186, 2nd ed.; 
Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p. 194 seq. 

3 Arrian, iv, 30, 18; v. 7, ὡς 

3 The halt of thirty days is men- 
tioned hy Diodorus, xvii, 86, For the 
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soldiers, His allifice and information was found extremely valu- 
able. The whole neighbouring territory submitted, and was placed 
under Philippus as satrap, with a garrison and depot at Taxila. 
Ic experienced no resistance until he reached the river Hydaspes 
(Jelum), on the other side of which the Indian prince Porus st#od 
prepared to dispute the passage ; a brave man, with a formidable 
force, better armed than Indians generally were, aud with many 
trained elephants ; which animals the Macedonians had never yet 
encountered in battle. By a series of admirable military combina- 
tions, Alexander cluded the vigilance of Porns, stole the passage 
of the river at a point a few miles above, and completely defeated 
the Indian army. In spite of their elephants, which were skilfully 
managed, the Indians could uot long withstand the shock of close 
combat, against such cavalry and infautry as the Macedonian. 
Porus, a prince of gigantic stature, mounted on an elephant, fought 
with the utmost gallantry, rallying his broken troops and keeping 
them together until the last. Having seen ¢wo of his sons slain, 
himself wounded and perishing with thirst, he was only preserved 
by the sp&cial directions of Alexander. When Porus was brought 
before him, Alexander was struck with admiration at his stature, 
beauty, and undaunted bearing.! Addressing him first, he asked, 
what Porus wished to be done for him. “That you should treat 
me asa king,” was the reply of Porus, Alexander, delighted with 
these words, behaved towards Porug with the utmost courtesy and 
generosity ; not only ensuring to him his actual kingdom, but 
enlarging it by new additions. 116 found in Porus a faithful and 
efficient ally. This was the greatest day of Alexander's life; if we 
take together the splendour and difficulty of the military achieve- 
nent, and the generous treatment of his conquered opponent.’ 


proof that these operations took place 
in winter, see the valuable citation from 
Aristobulus given in Strabo (xv. p. 
691). 

1 Arvian, v.19, 1. ᾿Αλέξανδρος δὲ ὡς 
προσάγοντα ἐπύθετο, προσιππεύσας πρὸ 
τῆς τάξεως σὺν ὀλίγοις τῶν ἑταίρων 
ἀπαντᾷ τῷ Πώρῳ, καὶ ἐπιστήσας toy ἵπ- 
πον, τό τε μέγεθος ἐθαύμαζεν ὑπὲρ πέντε 
πήχεις μάλιστα ξυμβαῖνον, καὶ τὸ 
κάλλος τοῦ Πώρου, καὶ ὅτι οὐ δε- 
δουλωμένος τῇ γνώμῃ ἐφαίνετο, &c. 

We see here how Alexander was 


struck with the stature and personal | 


beauty of Porvs, and how much these 
visual impressions contributed to de- 
termine, or at least to strengthen, his 


favourable sympathies towards the | 


captive prince, This illustrates what T 
have observed in the la&t chapter, in 
recounting his treatment of the eunuch 
Batis after the capture of Gaza; that 
the repulsive appearance of Batis greatly 
heightened Alexander’s indignation. 
With a man of such violent impulses as 
Alexander, these external impressions 
were of no inconsiderable moment, 

2 These operations are described in 
Arrian, v. 9; v. 19 (we may remark, 
that Ptolemy and Aristobulus, though 
both present, differed on many poiuts, 
v. 14); Curtius, viii, 19, δὲν Diodor, 
xvii, $7, 88. According to Plutarch 
| (Alex. 60), Alexander dwelt much upon 
: theWattle in his own letters. 

There are two principal points --Jelum 
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. . op Ἐν 
Alexander celebrated his victory by sacrifices to the Gods, and 
ra Ἢ festivities on the banks of the Llydaspes; where he also 
gas ) gave directions for the foundation of two ΟἸΠ1085----ΝΊΚανι, 


‘he Pagal on the eastern bank; and Bukephalia, on the western, 


sandals <2 80 named in ΠΡ ἢ of his favourite horse, who 


them. died here of age and fatigue Leaving Kraterus to lay 
out. and erect these new establishments, as well as to keep up com- 
munication, he conducted his army ouward in an casterly direction 
towards the river Akesinés (Chenab).* Ifis recent victory had 
spread terror around; the Glauki, a powerful Indian tribe, with 
thirty-seven towns and many populous villages, submitted, and 


and Julalpoor—where high roads from} Some critics have proposed to read 
the Indus now crosx the Hydaspes. | Metugeitnwn (July - August) as the 
Hach of these points has been assigned | month, instead of ‘Munyrhwn 3 ay altera- 
by different writers, as the probable | | tion approved by Mr. Chuton and re- 
scene of the crossing of the river hy | ceived into the text by Schmieder, 
Alexander. Of the two, Jolum (rather | But if this alteration be admitted, the 
higher up the river than Julalpoor) | name of the Athenian archon mst be 
seems the more probable, — Burnes | altered also; for Motageituion of the 
points out, that near Jelum the rever | archon Hegemon would be cight months 
uw divided inte five or six channels with | earlier ( (uly - August, 527 me}; and at 
islands (Travels, vol. ii, eh Sop. 59, ; ; “this de ute, Aleaamder ad not as yet 
2nd ed.), Captain Abbott fin the Journal | | crossed the Indus, as the passage of 
of the Asiatic Suciety, Calcutta, Dec.) Amstobulus (ap. Strabo. xv. p. OGL) 


1848) has given an interesting memoir i plainly shows—and as Droysen and 
on the features and course of the Hy- : 


Mutzel remark. Alexander did not 
daspes a little above Jelum, comparmg ' cruss the Indus before the spring of 
them with the particulars. stated by pc. Hf, in place of the archon 
Avrian, and showing Inghly plausible | Hegemon, we substitute the next fol- 
reasons in support of this hypothesis— i lowing archon Chremés (and it is re- 
that the crossing took ,vlace near | markable that Diodorus assigns the 
Jelum. | battle to this later archonslip, xvii. 
Diodorus mentions a halt of thirty 87), this would be July—Angust 526 
days, after the victory (xvii. 89), which | B.c.5; which would be a more admissible 
seems nob probable. Both he and) date for the battle than the preceding 
Curtius allude to munerous serpents,» month of Munychion. At the same 
by which the army was annoyed be- τ time, the substitution of Metageitnion is 
tween the Akesinés and the Hydraviés ; mere conjecture; and seems to leave 
(Curtius, ix. 1, 11). | hardly time enough for the Subsequent 
! Arman stutes (v. 19, 5) that the | events. As far as an opmiva can be 
victory ever Porus was gamed an the | formed, 10. would seem that the battle 
month Munychiou of the archon Mege- 1 was fought about the end of June or 
mon at Athens—that is, about the end boginning of July 3826 τίς after the 
of April, 826 nc. This date is not to | rainy season had commenced; towards 
be reconciled with another passage, v. the close of the archonship of He sgeinon, 
9, 6—where he says that the summer , ' and the beginning of that of Chremés, 
solatiee had already passed, aud that all? Avrian, v. ΕΝ Diodor. xvii. 90. 
the rivers of the Punjab were full of Lieut, Wood (Journey to the Source of 
water, turbid and violent. This swel- | the Oxus, p. 11-39) remarks that the 
ling of the rivers begins abont June; large rivers of the Punjab change their 
they do not attain their full height until ; course so often and so considerably, 
August. Moreover, the description of that monnments aud indications of 
the battle, as given both by Arrian and Alexauder’s march in that territory can- 
by Curtius, implies that it took place not be expected to remain, expecially 
after the rainy season had begim (Avivn, am ground near rivers, 
v.90, 7: v. 12, ὁ... Curtius, ΝΗ, 1H, 4). 
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were placed under the dominion of Porus; while embassies of 
submission were also received from two considerable princes— 
Abisarés, and a second Porus, hitherto at enmity with his iame- 
sake. The passage of the great river Akesinés, now full and im- 
petuous in its current, was accomplished by boats and by inflated 

@hides, yet not without difficulty and danger. From thence he pro- 
ceeded onward in the same direction, across the Punjab—finding no 
cnemies, but leaving detachments at suitable posts to keep up his 
communications and ensure his supplies—io the river Hydraotés 
or Ravee ; which, though not less broad and full than the Akesinés, 
was comparatively tranquil, so as to be crossed with facility.’ ere 
some free Indian tribes, Kathaans and others, had the courage to 
resist. They first attempted to maintain themselves in Sangala by 
surrounding their town with a triple cutrencliment of wageous, 
These being attacked and carried, they were driven within the 
walls, which they now began to despair of defending, and resolved 
to evacuate by night ; but the neue was divulged to Alexander 
by deserters, and frustrated by bis vigilance. On the next’ day he 
took the town by storm, putting to the sword 17,000 Indians, and 
taking (according to Arrian) 70,000 captives. ILis own loss before 
the town was less than 100 killed, and 1200 wounded. Two neigh- 
bouring towns, in alliance with Sangala, were evacuated by their 
terrified inhabitants. Alexander pursued, but could not overtake 
them, except 500 sick or weakly persons, whom his soldiers put,to 
death. Dermolishing the town of Sangalg, he added the territory 
to the dominion of Porus, then present, With a contingent of 5000 
Indians? 

Sangala was the easternmost of all Alexander's conquests. Pre- 
sently his march brought him to the river Hyphasis ὁ 
(Sutledge), the last of the rivers in the Punjab—seem- ΓΝ ἢ 
ingly at a point below its confluence with the Boas, Me rewtes 


the Hyphitois 


. . Ἂς Ὡς 
Beyond this river, broad and rapid, Alexander was in- Guiet, 
the farthest 


formed that there lay a desert of eleven days’ march, of the nver 
of the Punjab, 


extending to a still greater river called the Ganges; Σ Πρ μιν 
refuses Loy 
beyond which dwelt the Gandarida, the most powerful, match 
7 . . + wre farther. 
warlike, and populous, of all the Indian tribes, distin- a 
guished for the number and training of their elephants.’ The 
prospect of a difficult march, and of an cnemy esteemed invincible, 


only instigated his ardour. Te gave orders for the crossing, But 


1 Arian, γ. 90, ed 4. Curtius, ix, 295 Diodor, xvii, 945° 
* Arvian, v. 23, S45 Curtius, ix. 1, μον, Alea. 62, 
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here for the first time his army, officers as well as soldiers, mani- 
fested symptoms of uncontrollable weariness ; murmuring aloud at 
these endless toils, and marches they knew not whither, They had 
already overpassed the limits where Dionysus and Héraklés were 
said to have stopped: they were travelling into regions hitherto 
unvisited either by Greeks or by Persians, merely for the purpose® 
of provoking and conquering new enemies. Of victories they were 
sated ; of their plunder, abundant as it was, they had no enjoy- 
ment ;' the hardships of a perpetual onward march, often exces- 
sively accelerated, had exhausted both men and horses; moreover, 
their advance from the Iydaspes had been accomplished in the 
wet séason, under rains more violent and continued than they bad 
ever before experienced. Informed of the reigning discontent, 
Alexander assembled his officers and harangued them, endeavour- 
ing to revive in them that forward spirit and prompeiide which he 
had hitherto found not inadequate to his οὐ. But he entirely 
failed. No one indeed dared openly to contradict him. Konus 
alone Nazarded some words of timid dissuasion ; the rest manifested 
a passive aud sullen repngnance, even when he proclaimed that 
those who desired might return, with the shame of having deserted 
their king, while he ould march forward with the volunteers only. 
After a suspense of two days, passed in solitary and silent mortifi- 
cation—he still apparently persisted in his determination, and 
oflered the sacrifice usual previeus to the passage of a river. The 


victims were inauspicioug ; he bowed to the will of the Gods; and 
v 


Ὁ Curtius, ix. 3, 11 (speech of Kanus). 


“ Quoto cuique lorica est? Quis equum ! 
habet ? Jube queri, quam multos servi ! 
ipsorum persecuti sint, quid ecuique | 
Onmium victores, ; 


supersit. ex prieda, 
omnium inopes sums,” 

2 Aristobulus ap. Strabo. xv. p. 691- 
091. ὕεσθαι συνεχῶς. Arrian, ΡΣ Ἢ 
Diodor. xvii, 90, ,χειμῶνες ἄγρισῳ κα- 
τεῤῥάγησαν ἐφ᾽ ἡμέρας ἑβδομήκοντα, καὶ 
βρονταὶ συνεχεῖς καὶ κεραυνοὶ κατέσκη- 
πτον, &C. 

3 In the speech which Arrian (v, 25, 
26) puts into the mouth of Alexander, 
the most curious point is, the geogra- 
phical views which he promulgates. 
“We have not much farther now to 
march (he was standing on the western 
bank of the Sutledge) to the river 
Ganges, an@ the great Rastern. Sea 
which surrounds the whole carth. The 
Hyrkanian (Caspian) Sea joins on to 


this great sca on one side, the Persdiin |g 


‘ dued all those nations which lie before 
| us eastward towards the Great Sea, and 
northward towards the Hyrkanman Sea, 
we shall then sail by water first to the 
Persian Gulf, next, round Libya to the 
pillars of Héraklés ; from thence we 
shall march back all through Libya, 
and add it to all Asia as parts of our 
empire.” (1 here abridge rather than 
trauslate.) 

It is rernarkable, that while Alexander 
made so prodigious an error in narrow- 
ing the eastern limits of Asia, the 
Ptolemaic geography, recognised in the 
time of Columbus, made an error not 
less in the opposite direction, stretching 
it too far to the East. It-was upon the 
faith of this last mistako, that Columbus 
projected his voyage of circumnavigation 
from Western Europe, expecting tv 
eome to the eastern coast of Axia from 
the West, afler no great length of voy- 
re 


Gulf on the other; after we have sub- 
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gave orders for return, to the unanimous and unbounded delight of 
his army.’ 

To mark the last extremity of his eastward progress, he erected 
twelve altars of extraordinary height and dimension on aysander 
the western bank of the Lyphasis, offering sacrifices of qi” 
thanks to the Gods, with the usual festivities, and matches ““”* 
of agility and foree. Then, haying committed all the territory west 
of the Hyphasis to the government of Porus, he marched back, re- 
passed the Iydraotes and Akesinés, and returned to the Hydaspes 
near the point where he had fifst crossed it. ‘The two new cities—~ 
Bukephalia and Nikawa—which he had left orders for commencing 
on that river, had suffered much from the rains and inundations 
during his forward march to the Iyphasis, and now required the 
aid of the army to repair the damage.” The heavy rains continued 
throughout most of his return march to the Hydaspes? 

On coming back to this river, Alexander received a large rein- 
forcement. both of cavalry and infantry, sent to hin from... τς 
Europe, together with 25,000 new panoplies, and a con- (Aseunn. 


; oh ; Hecoustinets 
siderable stock of medicines. Lad these reinforcements ἃ ἤσαν and 


. ἌΝ - 5 ΚΞ di 

reached him on the Hyphasis, it seems not impossible that τὰς Πγάμμοι 
he might have prevailed on his army to accompany him {)}a" 
5 J Indus, 


in his farther advance to the Ganges and the regions WR7" 


beyond. He now employed himself, assisted by Porus A!esnder 


In iittack gs 


and Taxilus, in collecting and constructing a fleet for "Mall. 

sailing down the LHydaspes, and thence dywn to the mouth of the 
Indus. By the early part of November? a fleet of nearly 2000 
boats or vessels of various sizes having been prepared, he began 
his voyage.’ Kraterus marched with one division of the army, 
along the right bank of the Hydaspes— Hephiestion on the 
left, bank v4&Hh the remainder, including 200 elephants ; Nearchus 
had the command of the fleet in the river, on board of which was 
Alexander himself. He pursued his voyage slowly down the river, 


1 Arrian, y. 28, 7. The fact that days before the setting of the Pleiades 
Alexander, under all this insuperable (Aristobulus ap. Strab. xv. p. 692). 
repugnance of his soldiers, still offered For the number of the ships, sce 
the sacrifice preliminary to crossing—is Ptolemy ap. Arrian. vi. 2, ἃ, 
curious as an ilustration of his character, On secing crocodiles in the Indus, 
and was specially attested by Ptolemy. Alexander was at first led to suppose 

2 Arrian, v. 29, 8; Diodor, xvii. 95. , that it was the same river as the Nile, 

+ Avistobulus, ap. Strab. xv. p. 691— | and that he had diseovered the higher 
until the rising of Arkturus. Diodorus | course of he Nile, from whence it 
suys 70 days (xvii. 90), which seems i flowed into igypt. aie curious, as 
more probable. van illustration thé geographical 

4 Diodor, xvii. 95; Curtius, ix. 3,21. | kypwledge of the’time “Arrian, vi. 1 


> 
ὁ The voyage was commenced a few ; 3). 


δὰ 


to the confluence of the Hydaspes with the Akcsinés—with the 
Hydraotés—and with the Hyphasis—all pouring, in one united 
stream, into the Indus. He sailed down the Indus to its junction 
with the Indian Occan. Altogether this voyage occupied nine 
months,' from November 326 3.¢. to August 325 1.0... But it was 
a voyage full of active military operations on both sides of the 
river. Alexander perpetually disembarked, to attack, subdue, and 
slaughter all such nations near the banks as did not voluntarily 
subinit. Among them were the Malli aud Oxydraka, free and 
brave tribes, who resolved to defend Pheir liberty, but, unfortunately 
for themselves, were habitually at variance, and could not now 
accomplish any hearty coéperation against the common invader.” 
Alexander first assailed the Malli with his usual celerity and 
vigour, beat them with slaughter in the field, and took several of 
their towns.® There remained only their last and strongest town, 
from which the defenders were already driven out and foreed to 
retire to the citadel Thither they were pursued by the Mace- 
donians, Alexander himself being among the foremost, with only a 
few guards near him. Jipatient because the troops with their 
scaling-ladders did not come up more rapidly, he mounted upon a 
ladder that happened to be at hand, attended only by Poukestés 
and one or two others, with an adventurous courage even tran- 
scending what he was wont to display. Having cleared the wall 
by killing several of its defenders, he jumped down into the interior 
of the citadel, and made,head for some time, nearly alone, against 
all within, Ife reeeived’ however a bad wouud from an arrow in 
the breast, and was on the point of fainting, when his soldiers burst 
in, rescued him, and took the place. Every person within—man, 
woman, and child—was slain,® 

The wound of Alexander was so severe, that he πὰ αἱ first re- 
ported to be dead, to the great consternation and distress of the 
army. However, he became soou sufficiently recovered to show 
himself, and to receive their ardent congratulations, in the camp 
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Ὁ Aristobulus ap. Strab. xv. p. 692. : others, to have been the modern city of 


Aristobulus said that the downward 
voyage occupied ten months; this seems 
longer than the caact reality. Moreover 
Aristobulus said that they had no rain 
during all the voyage down, through all 
the summer months : Nearchus stated 
the contrary (Strabo, J. ¢.).4 

2 Curtius, ig 4, 15; Diodor. xvii. 98. | 

5. Arvian, νῖν ἡ, 8. gs, } 

4 This last stronghold of the Mall@ris | 
supposed, by Mar. Cunningham and | 


‘Multan, The river Ravee or Hydraotés 
is said to have formerly run past the 
city of Multan into the Chenab or 
Akesinés. 

δ᾽ Arvian, vi, 9, 10, 11. He notices 
the great discrepancy in the various 
accounts given of this achievement, and 
dangeroux wound of Alexander. Com- 
pare Diodor. xvii. 98, 99; Curtins, ix, 
4,53; Plutarch, Alex. 63, 


5 
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established at the point of junction between the Iydraotés (Τιαγοο) 
and (Akesinés) Chenab.! His voyage down the river, 
though delayed by the care of his wound, was soon re- 
sumed and prosecuted, with the same active operations 
by bis land-foree on both sides to subjugate all the Indian 
tribes and cities within accessible distance. At the junc- 
tion of the river Akesinés (Punjuud) with the Indus, 
Alexander directed the foundation of a new city, with 
adequate docks and conveniences for ship-building, whereby he 
expected to command the internal navigation? aving no farther 
occasion now for so large a land-force, he sent a large portion of it 
under Kraterus westward (seemingly through the pass now called 
Bolanyinto Karmania.? He established another military and naval 
post at Pattala, where the Delta of the Indus divided ; and he then 
sailed with a portion of his fleet down the right arm of the ‘iver to 
have the first sight of the Indian Ocean. The view of ebbing and 
flowing tide, of which none had had experience on the scale there 
exhibited, occasioned to all much astonishment and alarm. 

The fleet was now left to be conducted by the admiral Nearehus, 
from the mouth of the Indus round by the Perstan Gulf 2% 
to that of the Tigris; a memorable nautical enterprise in Atesauder 
Grecian antiquity. Alexander himself (about the month 


BAC, 325, 
New cities 
and posts 
fo be eota- 
blished on 
the Indus— 
Alexander 
yeaches the 
ocean — 
effect of the 
firet sight, 
of tides, 


by land 
westward 
of August) began bis march by land westward through the desert’ot 
territories of the Arabite and the Oritw, and afterwards nator 
ad losses in 
town. of the Gedrosians, was sixty days’ march from the boundary 
of the Orite.’ 
[gre his army, though without any formidable opposing enemy, 
underwent the most severe aud deplorable sufferings; their 


through the 
through the deserts of Gedrosia. Parag the principal tie amy. 
march being through a sandy aud trackless desert, with short sup- 


' Arrian, xi. 15. 

© Arrian, xi, 15, 5. 

ὁ Arrian, xi. 17, 6; Strabo, xv. p. 
721, 

4 Avrian, xi. 18, 195 Curtius, ix. 9. 
He reached Pattala towards the middle 
or end of July, περὶ κυνὸς ἐπιτολήν 
(Strabo, xv. p. 692), 

The site of Pattala has been usually 
looked for near the modern Tatta, But 
Dr. Kennedy, in his recent Narrative 
of the Campaign of the Army of the 
Indus in Seinde and Kabool (ch, v. p. 
104), shows some reasous for thinking 


that it must have been considerably | 


higher up the river than Tatta ; some- 


where near Schwan, ἡ The Delta com- | 
* 


o 
| anencing about 130 miles abovo the sea, 
its northern apex would be somewhere 
midway between Hyderabad and Seh- 
wan; where local traditions still speak 
| of ancient cities destroyed, and of 
greater changes having occurred than 
in any other part of the course of the 
; Indus,” 
The constant changes in the course of 
| the Indus, however (compare p. 73 of 
‘his work), noticed by all observers, 
| render every attempt at sug identifica- 
| tion conjectural—see Wood's Journey to 
| the Oxus, p. 12. ‘ 
_, yarn, vi, 247 25 Strabo, xv. p. 


| Fade 
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\ 
plies of food, and still shorter supplies of water, under a burning 
sun. The jose in men, horses, and baggage-cattle, from thirst, 
fatigue, and discase, was prodigious ; and it “required all the un- 
conquerable energy of Alexander to bring through even the dimi; 
nished number.! At Pura the army obtained repose and refresh- 
ment, and was enabled to march forward into Karmania, where 
Kraterus joined them with his division from the Indus, and Kle- 
ander with the division which had been left at Ekbatana. Kleander, 
accused of heinous crimes in his late command, was put to death 
or imprisoned ; several of his comrades were executed. To recom- 
pense the soldiers for their recent distress in Gedrésia, the king 
conducted them for seven days in drunken bacchanalian procession 
through Karmania, himself and all his friends taking par®in the 
revelry ; an imitation of the jovial festivity and triumph with which 
the god Dionysus had marched back from the conquest of India.’ 
During the halt in Karmania Alexander had the satisfaction of 


we, 326-82. seeing his admiral Nearehus,® who had brought the fleet 
(Winter). 
rine mand from the mouth of the Indus to the harbour called 


and the 
amy come 
back to 
Persis. 
Conduct of 
Alexander 
at Persepolis 
Punishment 


Tarmozeia (Ormuz), not far from the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf; a voyage of much hardship and distress, 
along the barren coasts of the Orite, the Gedrosians, and 
the Ichthyophagi. Nearchus, highly commended and 


ne honoured, was presently seut back to complete his voyage 
shies, as far as the mouth of the Euphrates ; while! Tepherstion 


also was directed to coifduet the larger portion of the army, with 

the elephants and heavy baggage, by the road near the coast from 

Karmania into Persis. This road, though circuitous, was the most 
᾿ . 


I have already remarked, that the 
silence of Vtolemy and Aristobulus is 


1 Arrian, vi, 25, 26; Curtius, ix. 10; 
Plutarch, Alex. 66. \ 


5. Curtius, ix. 10; Diodor, xvii, 106; 
Plutarch, Alex. 67. Arrian (vi, 28) 
found this festal progress mentioned in 
some authorities, but not in others, 
Neither Ptolemy nor Aristobulus men- | 
tioned it. Accordingly Arrian refuses 
to believe it, There may have been ex- 
aggerations or-falsities as to the details | 
of the march; but as a general fact, 1 
see no suflicient ground for disbelieving 
it. A season of excessive licence to | 
the soldiers, after their extreme sufler- | 
ing in Gedrosia, was by no means un- 
natural to grant. Moreover, it corie- | 
sponds to the general conception of the | 
returning march of Dionysus in anti- 
quity, while the imitation of that jou 
was quite in conformity with Alex. | 
ander’s turn of sentiment. 


too strongly insisted on, both by Arrian 
and by others, as a reason for disbeliey- 


_ ing affirmations respecting Alexander, 


Arrian and Curtius (x. 1) differ in 
their statements about the treatment of 
Kleander. According to Arrian, he 
was put to death; according to Curtins, 
he was spared from death, and simply 
put in prison, in ‘consequence of the 
important service which he had rendered 
by killing Parmenio with his own hand; 
while 600 of his accomplices and agents 
were put to death. 

3 Nearchus had begun his voyage 
about the end of September, or begin- 
ning of October (Arrian, Indic. 21 ; 
Strabo, xv. p. 721). 

4 Arvian, vi, 28, 7; Arrian, Indica, ον 
33-37, 
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convenient, as it was now the winter season ;' but Alexander him- 
self, with the lighter divisions of his army, took the more direct 
mountain road from Karmania to Pasargada and Persepolis. 
Visiting the tomb of Cyrus the Great, founder of the Persian 
empire, he was incensed tu find it violated and pillaged. He 
caused it to be carefully restored, put to death a Macedonian 
named Polymachus as the offender, and tortured the Magian 
guardians of it for the purpose of discovering accomplices, but in 
vain” Orsinés, sattap of Persis, was however accused of connivance 
in the decd, as well as of various acts of murder and spoliation: 
according to Curtius, he was not only innoceut, but had manifested 

th good faith and devotion to Alexander :* in spite of which he 
becaine a victim of the hostility of the favourite eunuch Bagoas, 
who both poisoned the king's mind with calumnics of hig own, and 
suborned other aecuscrs with false testimony. Whatever*may be 
the truth of the story, Alexander caused Orsinés to be hanged ; 
naming as satrap Peukestés, whose favour was now high, partly as 
comrade and preserver of the kingein his imminent. danger at the 
citadel of the Malli—partly from his having adopted the Persian 
dress, manners, and language, more completely than any other 
Macedonian. 

It was about February, in 324 3.c.,° that Alexander marched 
out of Persis to Susa. During this progress, at the pointy. 994 


sees , τ ΤΑΣ ἢ ΟΡ ΣΝ 
where he crossed the Pasitigris, he was again joined by esac 

. . . - . e@ marches 
Nearchus, who having completed his chkumnavigation w sea — 


1 Arvian, vi. 28, 12-29, 1. [ B.c.025 5 ayear too early, in my opinion, 

2 Plutarch, Alea. 69; Arrian, vi. 29, | 1 have before remarked on the views of 
17; Strabo, xv. p. 750, ᾿ Mr. Clintou respecting the date of Alex- 

3 Arian, vi. $0, 25 Curlins, x. 1,25- | auder’s victory over Porus on the Hy- 
38, “Hie fait exitus nobilisenmi Per- | daspes, where (following Schmieder’s 
sarum, nec insontis modo, sed cximiz | conjecture) be alters the name of the 
quoque bemguitatis in regem.” The | month as it stands in the text of Arrian, 
eveat favour which the beautiful eunuch | and supposes that battle ¢o have ocenrred 
Bagoas (thoygh Arvian does net mention | in August B.c. 327 instead of April 8.6, 
him) enjoyed’ with Alexander, and the | 326, Mr. Clinton antedates by one year 
exalted position which he occupied, are | all the proceedings of Alexander subse- 
attested by good contemporary evidence, | quent to his quitting Baktria for the last 
especially the philosopher Dikmarchus ; time in the summer of Bc. 827, Dr. 
—see Athenw. xii. p. 603 ; Dikiearch. | Vincent’s remark—that “ the supposition 
Fragm. 19. ap. Hist. Grace. Fragm. Didot, | of tuo waters oecurring after Alexander's 
vol. ii, p. 241. Compare the Fragments | return to Suga is not borne out by the 
of Eumenés and Diodotus (Ailian, V.H. | historians” (see Clinton, p. 232), is a 
iii, 23) in Didot, Fragin. Seriptor. Hist. 1 perfectly just one ; and Mitford has not 
Alex, Magni, p. 121; Plutarch De Adul. | rephed to it in a satisfactory manner, 
et Amie, Discrim. p. 65. In my judgement, there was only an in- 

4 Arvian, vi. 30; Curtius, x.1, 22-30, | terval of sixteen months (not an interval 

ὃ Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hellen. | of twenty-eight months, as Mr. Clinton 
B.C, 325, also Append, p. 232) places the . s:apposes) between the return of Alex- 
arrival of Aloxander in Susiana, on his | ander to Susa and his death at Babylon 


return march, in the mouth of February | (Feb. 524 νος to Jime 323 B.c.), 
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junction from the mouth of the Indus to that of the Euphrates, 
with the had sailed back with the fleet from the latter river and 


Nearchas, 1 ‘ & Dagttigetedt 5 ahle A toe 
Neardlies, come up the Pasitigris.! It is probable that the division 


saited wound of TYepharstion also rejoined him at Susa, and that the 
mouth of the whole army was there for the first time brought together, 
after the separation in Karmania. 

In Susa and Susiaua Alexander spent some months. or the 
τ ai first time since his accession to the throne, he had now 
Gogol no military operations in hand or m immediate prospect. 
Mesaner No enemy was before him, until it pleased him to go in 

i quest of a new one; nor indeed could any new one bi 

Suhr! gs found, except ata prodigious distance. Ie had ae 
thewtmaps from the perils of the untrodden Kast, and had returned 
ἰὴ Mace gnto the ordinary localities and conditions of Persian rule, 
sorhers 5 ccupying that capital city from whence the great Acha- 
menid kings had been accustomed to govern the Western as well 
as the Eastern portions of their vast empire. To their post, and 
to their irritable love of servility, Alexander had succeeded ; but 
bringing with him a restless energy such as none of them except 
the first founder Cyrus had qanifested—and a splendid military 


renius, such as was unknown alike to Cyrus and to his sue- 
g ᾿ Η 


cessors. 

Jn the new position of Alexander, his principal subjects of un- 
pasteonduct Casiness were, the sathaps and the Macedonian soldiers. 
ae During the long interval (more than five years) which 


several f had elapsed since he marched eastward from Hyrkania 


pmnisbed by 1}. pursuit of Bessns, the satraps had necessarily been left 


acl much to themselves. Some had imagined that he would 


yma never return 3 an anticipation noway unreasonable, since 
Harpaus. — his own impulse towards forward march was 80 insatiate, 
that he was only constrained to return by the resolute opposition 
of his own soldiers; moreover his dangerous wound @mong the 
Malli, and his calamitous march through Gedrosia, had given rise 
to reports of his death, credited for some time even by Olyinpias 
and Kleopatra in Macedonia Under these uncertainties, some 
satraps stood accused of having pillaged rich temples, and com- 
mitted acts of violence towards individuals. Apart from all cri- 
minality, real or alleged, several of them, also, had taken into pay 

1 Arrian, “Vii. 5, 9; Arran, Indica, H for Nearchus was seemingly present at 
ο, 42. The voluntary death of Kalanus | the memorable secne of the funeral pile 
the Indian Gymmosophist must ae | ; (Arrian, vii. 3, 9)—and he was not with 


taken place at Susa (where DiodoFus Alexander i in Persie. 
places 1t—xvii, 107), and not in Persis;' Σὲ Plutarch, Alexand. 68. 
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bodies of mercenary troops, partly as a necessary means of autho- 
rity in their respective districts, partly as a protection to themselves 
in the event of Alexander's decease. Respecting the conduct of 
the satraps and their officers, many denunciations and complaints 
were sent in, to which Alexander listened readily and even eagerly, 
punishing the accused with indiscrimmate rigour, and resenting 
especially the suspicion that they had calculated upon his death? 
Among those executed, were Abulités, satrap of Susiana, with his 
son Oxathrés ; the latter was even slain by the hatds of Alexander 
himself, with a sarissa*—the dispensation of punishment becoming 
in his hands an outburst of exasperated temper. He also de- 
spatched peremptory orders to all the satraps, eujoining them to 
dismiss their mercenary troops without delay." This measure 
produced considerable effect on the condition of Greece—about 
which L shall speak in a subsequent chapter. Larpalus, satrap of 
Babylon (about whom also more, prescutly), having squandered 
large sums out of the revenues of the post upon ostentatious luxury, 
became terrified when Alexander was approaching Susiana, and 
fled to Greece with a large treasure and a sinall body of soldiers.t 
Serious alarm was felt among all the satraps and officers, innocent 


᾿ Arian, vii. 4, 2-53 Diodor, xvii. [ outward progress; very far off, and 
fos; Curtius, x. 1, 7. “Cuperat esse | without any idea of returmng. [ΓΕ ap- 
preceps ad reprwsentanda  supplicia, | poars to inc that the words of Athe- 
item ad deteriora credenda” (Curtins, | meus respecting this drama — ἐδίδαξε 
x. 1, 59). Διονυσίων ὄντων ἐπὶ τοῦ Ὑδάσπον 

Ὁ Plutarch, Alex. 6x, τοῦ ποταμϑὺ (xii, p. 595)—involve a 

3 Drodor, xvii, ΤΌ  Π, mustake or misreading; and that it 

* Among the accusations which reached ought to stand ἐπὶ τοῦ Xodo mou τοῦ 
Alexander against this satrap, we are ποταμοῦ, 1 πιὰν remark that the words 
surprised to find a letter addressed to A/edus Hyduspes in Virgil, Georg. iv. 
him (ἐν τῇ πρὸς ᾿Αλέξανδρυν ἐπιστολῇ) 211, probably mvolve the sume con- 
hy the Greek historian Theopompus; fusion, The Choaspes was the river 
who set forth with indignation the ex- near Susa; and this drama was per- 
trivagant gifts and honours heaped by , formed before Alexander gt Susa during 
Harpalus upon his two successive nus- 1 the Dionysia of the year 324 πέος alter 
tresses —Pythioniké and Glykera; cele- | Harpalus had fled. The Dionysia were 
brated Hetwere from Athens. These “the month Elaphebolion; now 
proceedings Theopompus describes ay Alexander did not fight Porus on the 
insults to Alexander (Theopompus ap, Hydaspes mntil the succeeding month 
Athene. xiii, p. 586-595; Fragment. Munychion at the earliest—and pro- 
277, 278 ed. Didot.). bably later. And even if we suppose 

The satyric drama called ᾿Αγὴν. re- (which is not probable) that he reached 
presented before Alexander at a period — the [lydaspes in Elaphebolion, he would 
subsequent to the flight of Harpalus, | have no leisure to celebrate dramas 
cannot have been represented (as Athe- | and a Dionysiac festival, while the 
wns states it to have been) on the army of Porus was waiting for him 
banks of the TTydaspes, becausé Harpalus on the oppohite bank, Moreover it 
did not make his escape until he was is no way probable that, on the re- 
fnghtened by the approach of Alex- motg Hydaspes, he had any actors or 
ander returning trom India. At the chords, or meaus of celebrating dramas 
Hydaspes, Alexander was still on his at all. 
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as well as guilty. That the most guilty were not those who fared 
worst, we may see hy the case of Klcoments in Egypt, who re- 
mained umnolested in his goverument, though his iniquities were 
no secret.! 

Among the Macedonian soldiers, discontent had been perpetually 
bacontents growing, from the numerous proofs which they witnessed 


ore Me that Alexander had made his clection for an Asiatic cha- 


silts acter, and abnegated his own country. Besides his ha- 
Asatsing — Hitual adoption of the Persian costume and ceremonial, 


intermar- 


must he vow celebrated a sort of national Asiatic marriage a’ 
Alexander Suga, fe had already married the captive Roxana in 
Baktria; he next took two additional wives—Statira, daughter of 
Darius—and Parysatis, daughter of the preceding king Ochus. 
116 at the same time caused eighty of his principal frieuds and 
officers; some very reluctantly, to marry (according to Persian 
rites) wives sclected from the noblest Persian families, providing 
dowries for all of them.’ He made presents besides, to all those 
Macedonians who gave in their names as having married Persian 
women. Splendid festivities? accompanied these nuptials, with 
honorary rewards distributed to favourites aud meritorious officers. 
Macedonians and Persians, the two imperial races, one in Europe, 
the other in Asia, were thus intended to be amalgamated. To 
soften the aversion of the soldiers generally towards these Asiatis- 
ing marriages,‘ Alexander issuéd proclamation that he would him- 
self discharge their delss, inviting all who owed money to give in 
their names ἐν an intimation of the sums duc. It was known 
that the debtors were numerous; yet few came to enter their 
names, The soldiers suspected the proclamation as a stratagem, 
intended for the purpose of detecting such as were spendthrifts, 
and obtaining a pretext for punishment; a remarkable evidence 
how little cenfidence or affection Alexander now inspired, and how 
completely the sentiment entertained towards him was that of fear 
mingled with admiration. 116 hinself was much hurt at their mis- 
trust, and openly complained of it ; at the same time proclaiming 
that paymasters and tables should be planted openly in the camp, 


? Arrian, vii. 18, 2; vil. ἈΠ 9-13, | Alexander, outdoing even the previous 
* Arviau, vii. 4, 6-9. By "these two , , Persian kings see Phylarchus ap, Athe- 
marriages, Alexander thus engrafted , nw. xii. p. 539. 
hinself upgn the two lines of antecedent | 5. Chares ap, Athena, xii, p. 538, 
Persian kihgs, __Oehus was of the) 4 Arrian, vii. 6, ὅν καὶ τοὺς γάμους 


Abont the overweening rogal state οἵ 
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and that any soldier might come and ask for money enough to pay 
his debts, without being bound to give in hi@ name. Assured of 
secrecy, they now made application in such numbers that the total 
distributed was prodigiously great ; reaching, according to some, 
to 10,000 talents—according to Arrian, not less than 20,000 
talents or 4,600, 0002. sterling. 

Large as this donative was, it probably gave but partial satisfac- 
tion, since the most, steady and well-condueted soldiers — re 323 


"ἡ + . (Spring). 
gould have received no benefit, except in so far as they yin aie 
might choose to come forward with fictitious debts. A‘ setenv 
new mortification moreover was in store for the soldiers Aste 

eS 


generally. There arrived from the various satrapies— Taig 
even from those most distant, Sogdiana, Baktria, Aria, Alesinder. 
Drangiana, Arachosia, &e.—contingents of young and fresh native 
troops, amounting in total to 80,000 men ; all armed and Urilled 
iu the Macedonian manner. From the time when the Macedonians 
had refused to cross the river [Lyphasis and march forward inte 
India, Alexander saw, that for his large aggressive schemes it was 
necessary to disband the old soldiers, and to organise an army at 
once more fresh and more submissive. Ife accordingly despatelied 
orders to the satraps to raise and discipline new Asiatic levies, of 
vigorous native youths; and the fruit of these orders was now 
seen? Alexander reviewed the new levies, whom he called the 
Epigoni, with great satisfaction. Le amoreover incorporated many 
hative Τὴ δης hoth officers and soldiers, into the Companion- 
cavalry, the most honourable service in the army ; waking the im- 
portant change of arming them with the short: Macedonian thrust- 
ing-pike in place of the missile Persian javelin. They were found 
such apt soldiers, aud the genius of Alexander for thilitary organi- 
sation was so consummate, that he saw himself soon released from 
his dependence on the Macedonian veterans ; a change evideit 
cvough to them as well as to him. 

‘The novelty and success of Nearchus in his exploring voyage 
had excited in Alexander an eager appetite for naval γνώ ot 


operations, Going on board his fleet in the DPasitigris See 


(the Karun, the river on the east side of Susa), he sailed (hie 

in person down to the Persian Gulf, surveyed the coast & "* 

as far as the mouth of the Tigris, and then sailed up the latter 

river as far as Opis. Hephestion meanwhile, commanding the 
1 Arrian, vil. 5; Plutareh, Alex, 70; discipline these young troops; Alex- 

Curtius, x. 2,93 Diodor. xvii. 109, andy must therefore have sent the 


Diodor. xvii, 108, Jt must have orders from India. 
tuken some time to get together and | 3 Arrian, vii. 6, 
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army, marched by land in concert with this voyage, and came 
back to Opis, where Mlexander disembarked.' 

Sufficient experiment had now been made with the Asiatic levies 
Notice o¢ to enable Alexander to dispense with many of his Ma- 


Jul dis- . 
rite trie cedonian veterans. Calling together the army, he inti- 


Mieedonian nated his intention of sending home those who were unfit 
they mutiny for service, cither from age or wounds, but of allotting to 


Atxander— them presents at departure sufficient to place them in an 
them al enviable condition, and attract fresh Macedonian substi- 
tutes. On hearing this intimation, all the long-standing discontent 
of the soldiers at once broke out. They felt themselves set aside, 
as worn out and useless,—and set aside, not to make room for 
younger men of their own country, but in favour of those Asiaties 
into whose arms their king had now passed. ‘T'hey demanded with 
a loud voice that he should dismiss them all—advising him by 
way of taunt to make his future conquests along with his father 
Ammon. These manifestations so incensed Alexander, that he 
leaped down from the elevated platform on which he had stood to 
speak, rushed with a few of his guards among the crowd of soldiers, 
and seized or caused to be seized thirteen of those apparently most 
forward, ordering them immediately to be put to death. ‘The mul- 
titude were thoroughly overawed and reduced to silence, upon 
which Alexander remounted the platform and addressed them in a 
speech of considerable length, He boasted of the great exploits 
of Philip, and of his qwn still greater: he affirmed that all the 
benefit of his conquests had gone to the Macedonians, and that he 
himself had derived from them nothing but a double share of the 
common labours, hardships, wounds, and perils. Reproaching 
them as base deserters from a king who had gained for them all 
these unparalleled acquisitions, he concluded by giving discharge 
to all—commanding them forthwith to depart? 

After this speech—teeming (as we read it in Arrian) with that 
Remorse and exorbitant self-exaltation which formed the leading fea- 


humillation 


attheso ture in his character—Alexander hurried away into the 


Wmaer Palace, where he remained shut up for two days without 


sqgpesed admitting any one except his immediate attendants. His 
cihution. . guards departed along with him, leaving the discontented 
soldiers stupefied and motionless. Receiving.no farther orders, 


nor anyof the accustomed military indications, they were left in 


1 Arrian, vii. 7, 3 See the description given by Tacitus 
Ὁ Arrian, vii. 9, 10; Plutarch, flex. (Hist. ii. 29) of the bringing round of 
1; Curtius, x. 3; Justin, xii, 11. the Vitellian army,—which had inuti- 
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the helpless condition of soldiers constrained to resolve for them- 
selves, and at the same time altogether dependent upon Alexander 
whom they had offended. On the third day, they learnt that he 
had convened the Persian officers, and had invested them'with the 
chief military commands, distributing the newly-arrived Epigoni 
into divisions of infantry and cavalry, all with Macedonian military 
titles, and passing over the Macedonians themselves as if they did 
not exist. At this news the soldiers were overwhelmed withgshame 
and remorse. They rushed to the gates of the palace, threw down 
their arms, and supplicated with tears and groans for Alexander's 
pardon. Presently he came out, and was himself moved to tears 
by seeing their prostrate deportment. After testifying his full re- 
conciliation, he caused a solemn sacrifice to be celebrated, coupled 
with a multudinous banquet of mixed Macedonians and Persians. 
The Grecian prophets, the Persian magi, and all the guests prescnt, 
united in prayer and libation for fusion, harmony, and community 
of empire, between the two nations.' 

This complete victory over his own soldiers was probably as gra- 


tifying to Alexander as any one gained during his past ale: 
life; carrying as it did a consoling retribution for the body or 
memorable stoppage on the banks of the Hyphasis, which paced” 
he had neither forgotten nor forgiven. Ie selected mand 


10,000 of the oldest and most exhausted among the sol- retmn, 
dicrs to be sent home under Kraterfs, giving to each full pay until 
the time of arrival in Macedonia, with a slonation of one taleut 
besides. Ife intended that Kraterus, who was in bad health, 
should remain in Europe as viceroy of Macedonia, and that. Anti- 
pater should come out to Asia with a reinforcement of troops. 
Pursuant to this resolution, the 10,000 soldiers were now singled out 
for return, and separated from the main army. Yet it does not 
appear that they actually did return, during the ten, months of 
Alexander's remaining life. 


nied against the general Fabius Valens: | cumdatum aquilis signisque, in tribunal 


—“Tum Alphenus Varus, profectus - 


castrorum, deflagrante pavlatime sodi- 
tione, addit consilium — vetitis obire 
vigilias centurionibus, omisso tubx sono, 
quo miles ad belli muniacictur.  Igitur 
torpere cuncti, circumspectare inter se 
attoniti, οὐ id ipsum, quod nemo reyeret, 
paventes ; silentio, patientid, postremo 
precibus et lacrymis veniam quicre- 
bant. 


Ut vero deformis et flens, et | 


ferunt.” 

Compare also the narrative in Xeno- 
phon (Anab., i. 3) of the embarrassment 
of the Ten Thousand Greeks at Targas, 
when they at first refused to ohey 
Klearchus and march against €he Great 
King. 

' Arrian, vii. 11. 

2 Arrian, vij. 12, 1-7; Jusgin, xii, 12, 
Kraterus was especially popular with 


preter spem incolumis, Valens pro- | the Macedonian soldiers, because he had 
ceasit, gaudium, miseratio, favor; versi | alw%ys opposed, as much as he dared, 
in letitiam (ut est vulgus utroque im- ‘the Oriental transformation of Alex- 
modicum) laudautes gratantosque, cig- | ander ‘Plutarch, Eumends, 6), 
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Ε ae ; 
Of the important edict issued this summer by Alexander to the 
Pron Grecian citics, and read at the Olympic festival in July 
hee aah —directing each city to recall its exiled citizens —I shall 


orcumauests «speak in a future chapter. He had now accomplished 


piated by his object of organising a Jand force half Macedonian, 
Alexander il ϑ 


a ΉΡῊΣ half Asiatic. But since the expedition of Nearchus, he 
his leet.” "had become bent upon a large extension of his naval force 
also; ghich was indeed an indispeusable condition towards his 
immediate projects of conquering Arabii, and of pushing both 
nautical exploration and aggrandiscment from the Persian Gulf 
round the Arabian coast. He despatched orders to the Pheuician 
ports, directing that a numerous fleet should be built; and that 
the ships should then be taken to pieces, and conveyed across to 
Thapsakus on the Euphrates, from whence they would sail down 
to Babylon. At that place, he directed the construction of other 
ships from the numerous cypress trees around—as well as the for- 
Mation of an cnormous harbour in the river at Babylon, adequate 
to the accommodation of 1000 ships of war. Mikkalus, a Greck 
of Klazomene, was sent to Phenieia with 500 talents, to enlist, or 
to purchase, seamen for the crews. It was calculated that these 
preparations (probably under the superintendence of Nearelus) 
would be completed by the spring, for which period contingents 
were summoned to Babylon for the expedition against Arabia.’ 

Tn the mean time, Alexandér himself paid a visit to [kbatana, 

πον, the ordinaryesummer residence of the Persian kings. 
Visit te Le conducted his army by leisurely marches, reviewing 


πλοῦς by the way the ancient regal parks of the celebrated breed 
Hephiwstion D 


violent called Niswan horses—now greatly reduced in number.? 


sorrow of 


Alexander ~~ Qu the march, a violent altercation occurred between his 
persoual favourite, Hephastion,—and his sceretary, Ewnenés, the 
most able, dexterous, and long-sighted man in his service. Eume- 
nés, as a Greek of Kardia, had been always regarded with slight 
and jealousy by the Macedonian officers, especially by [ephistion : 
Alexander now took pains to reconcile the two, experiencing no 


WArrian, vii, 19, He also sent an| quented and good voad which Diodorus 
officer named Horukleidés to the shores ! in another placo calls a royal road (xix. 
of the CS pian Sea, with orders to con-! 19), is traced by Ritter, deriving his 
struct ships and make a survey of that | information chiefly from the recent re- 
Bea (vii. 16). | searches of Sir Henry Rawlinson. The 

2 Arvian; vii. 13, 2; Diolor. xvii. 110, | larger portion of the way lay along the 
How leisuroly tho march was, may be | western side of the chain of Mount 
seen in Diodorus, - i Zagros, and on the right bank of the 

The direction of Alexander's ufrch iriver Kerkha (Ritter, Erdkunde, pact 
from Susa to Ekbatana, aluug ἃ fre- | ix, b. 3, p. 329, Wost-aAsia). 
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) 

difficulty with Eumenés, but much with Hephestion.! “During his 
stay at Ekbatana, he celebrated magnificent sacrifices and festi- 
vities, with gymnastic and musical exhibitions, which were farfher 
enlivened, aceording to the Macedonian habits, by banquets and 
excessive wine-drinking, Amidst these proceedings, Hephastion 
was seized with a fever. ‘The vigour of his constitution em- 
boldened him to neglect all care or regimen, so that in a few days 
the disease carried him off. The final crisis came on suddenly, 
and Alexander was watned of it while sitting in the theatre ; but 
though he instantly hurried to the*bedside, he found Hephastion 
already dead. His sorrow for this loss was unbounded, manifest- 
ing itself in excesses suitable to the general violence of his im- 
pulses, whether of affection or of antipathy. Like Achilles mourn- 
ing for Patroklus, he cast himself on the ground near the dead 
body, and remained there wailing for several hours; hes refused 
all care, and even food, for two days; he cut his hair close, and 
commanded that all the horses and mules in the camp should have 
their manes cut close also; he not only suspended the festivities, 
but interdicted all music and every sign of joy in the camp; he 
directed that the battlements of the walls belonging to the neigh- 
bouring cities should be struck off; he hung, or crucificd, the 
physician Glaukias, who had prescribed for* Wephastion ; he 
ordered that a vast funeral pile should be erected at Babylon, at a 
cost given to us as 10,000 talents (2,300,0002), to celebrate the 
obsequics ; he seut messengers to the ora@de of Amnon, to inquire 
whether it was permitted to worship Hephiestion as a god. Many 
of those around him, accommodating themselves to this passionate 
impulse of the ruler, began at once to show a sort of worship to- 
wards the deceased, by devoting to him themselves and their arms ; 
of which Eumenés set the example, conscious of his own personal 
danger, if Alexander should suspect him of being pleased at the 
death of his recent rival, Perdikkas was instructed to convey the 
body in solemn procession to Babylon, there to be burnt in state 
when preparations should be completed.” 


Arrian, vii. 13, 1; Plutarch, Eu- ἃ dignified, though vehement sorrdiy. 
menés, 2. When Masistius was shin, in the 

Arrian, vii. 14; Plutarch, Alox. Porsian army commanded by Mar- 
72; Diodor. xvii. 110, It will not donius in Bovotia, the manes of the 
do to follow the canon of evidence , horses were cut, as token of mourning 
tacitly assumed by Arrian, who thinks | (Herodot, ix. 24): compare also Plu- 
himself authorised to discredit all the { tarch, Pelopidas, 33; aud Kuripid, Al- 
details of Alexander’s conduct on this | kystis, 440, 
vecasion, which transgress the limits of | 
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Alexander stayed at*Ekbatana until winter was at handy secking 


πο, 884 ἀ8 distraction from his grief in exaggerated splendour of 


Wintes). : ; : : 
ae festivals and ostentation οὗ life. His temper became so 
extern much more irascible and furious, that no one approached 
Kssel him without fear, and he was propitiated by the most 


extravagant flatteries’ At length he roused himself and found 
his true consolation, in gratifying the primary passions of his na- 
ture—fighting aud man-hunting.” Between Media and Persis, 
dwelt. the tribes called Kossei, amidst a region of lofty, trackless, 
inaccessible mountains, Braveand predatory, they had defied the 
attacks of the Persian kings, Alexander now conducted against 
them a powerful force, and in “spite of increased difficulties arising 
from the wintry scason, pushed them from point to point, following 
them into the loftiest and most impenctrable recesses of their 
mountains. These efforts were continutd for forty days, under 
himself and Ptolemy, until the entire male population was slain; 


which passed for an acceptable offering to the manes of He- 


pheestion.* 


co 


Not long afterwards, Alexander commenced his progress to 


B.C, 323 
(Winter— 
Spring). 


March of 
Alexander to 
Babylon, 
Numerous 
embassies 
which met 
him on the 
way, 


Babylon ; but in slow marches, farther retarded by va- 
rious foreign embassies which met him on the road. So 
widely had the terror of his name and achievements been 
spread, that several of these envoys came from the most 
distant regions. Ther were some from the various tribes 
of Libya—from Carthage—from Sicily and Sardinia— 
from the Ilyrans and Thracians—from the Lucanians, 


Bruttians, and Tuscans, in Italy—nay, even (some affirmed) from 
the Romans, as yet a people of moderate power.! But there were 


1 See the curious extracts from Ephip- 
pus the Chatkidian,—seemingly a con- 
temporary, if mot an, eye-witness (ap. 
Athena. xii, p. 537, %48)—etpnula δὲ 
καὶ σιγὴ κατεῖχε πάντας ὑπὸ δέους τοὺς 
παρόντας: ἀφόρητος γὰρ ἣν (Alexander) 
καὶ φονικότ' ἐδόκει γὰρ εἶναι μελαγχυ- 
λικὸς, διο, 

51 trauslate here, literally, Plu- 
tarch’s expression—Tod δὲ πένθυυς ma- 
pryopla τῷ πολεμῷ χρώμενος, ὥσπερ ἐπὶ 
θήραν καὶ κυνηγέσιον ἀνθρώπων 
ἐξῆλθε, καὶ τὸ Κοσσαίων ἔθνος κατεστρέ- 
ψατο, πάντας ἡβηδὺν ἀποσφάτ- 
τῶν, Τοῦτοι δὲ ᾿Ηφαιστίωνρς ἐναγισμὺς 
ἐκαλεῖτο (Plutarch, Alexand. 72: com- 
pare Polywnus, iv. 3, 31). 

Ὁ Arrian, vii, 15; Plutarch, Ald. 


72; Diodor, xvii 111. This general 
slaughter, however, can only be true of 
portions of the Kossawn name; for 
Kosseans occur in after years (Diodor, 
xix. 19), 

‘Pliny, H. ON, iii 9. The story in 
Strabo, v. p. 252, can hardly apply to 
Alexander the Great. Livy (ix. 18) 
conceives that the Romans knew no- 
thing of Alexander even by report, but 
this appears tu me not eredible. 

On the whole, though the point is 
doubtful, L incline to believe the asser- 
tion of a Roman embassy to Alexander. 
Nevertheless, there were various false 
statements which afterwards became 
current about it—one of which may be 
seen in Memnon’s history of the Pontic 
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other names yet more surprising —Asthiopians, from the extreme 
south, beyond Egypt—Scythians from the north, beyond the Da- 
nube—Iberians and Gauls, from the far west, beyond the Meili- 
terranean Sea. Legates also arrived from various Grecian citics, 
partly to tender congratulations and compliments upon his match- 
less successes, partly to remonstrate against his sweeping mandate 
for the general restoration of the Grecian exiles. It was remarked 
that these Grecian legates approached him with wreaths on their 
heads, tendering golder wreaths to him,—as if they were coming 
into the presence of a god? The proofs which Alexander received, 
even from distant tribes with names and costumes unknown to him, 
of fear for his emnity and anxiety for his favour, were such as had 
never been shown to any historical person, and such as entirely to 
explain his superhuman arrogance. 

In the midst of this exuberant pride and good fortune, hpwever, 
dark omens and prophecies crowded upon him as be ap- 


Βα, 321 

proached Babylon. Of these the most remarkable was, “pr. 
Ἢ ΡΝ 2 Ὁ - Alexander at, 
the warning of the Chaldean priests, who apprised him, tayton ins 


ἄγρα! prepa. 
rations for 
the ewrenm- 
navigation. 
and cons 
quest of 
Arabia. 


soon after he crossed the Tigris, that it would be dan- 
gerous for him to enter that city, and exhorted him to 
remain outside of the gates. At first he was inclined to 
obey ; but his scruples were overruled, cither by argu- 
ments from the Greek sophist Anaxarchus, or by the shame of 
shutting himself out from the mosttmemorable city of the empire, 
where his great naval preparations were nqw going on. Te found 
Nearchus with his fleet, who had come up from the mouth of the 
river,—and alsv the ships directed to be built in Phenicia, which 
had come down the river from Thapsakus, together with large 
numbers of seafaring men to serve aboard.’ ‘The ships of eypress- 
wood, and the large docks, which he had ordered to be constructed 
at Babylon, were likewise in full progress. He lost no time in 
concerting with Nearchus the details of an expedition into Arabia 


Herakleia ap. Photium, Cod, 224; Orelli 
Fragment. Memnon, p. 90. Kleitar- 
chus (contemporary of Alexander), 
whom Pliny quotes, can have had no 
motive to insert falscly the naine of 
Romans, which in his time was nowise 
important, 

1 Arrian, vii, 15; Justin, xii, 13; 
Diodor, xvii. 115. The story men- 


tioned by Justin in another place (xxi. | 


8) ia probably referable to this last 
season of Alexander’s career, A Car- 
thaginian named Haimilkar Rhodanus 


; was sent by his city to Alexander; 
, really as an emissary to acquaint bin- 
| self with tho king's real designs, which 
| occasioned to the Carthaginians serious 
alarm—but under evlour of being an 
| exile tendering hie services. Justin 
jsays that Parmenio introduced Ha- 
‘quilkar— which must, J think, be an 
| error. i ον» 

|? Arvian, vii. 19, 13 vil, 23, 3, 

| 3 Arman, vii. 19, 5-125 Diodor, xvii, 
mony 
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and the Pesta Gulf, by his land force and naval force codperat- 
ing. From various naval officers, who lad been sent to survey the 
Persian Gulf, and now made their reports, he learnt, that though 
there were no scrious difficulties within it or along its sonthern 
coast, yet to double the eastern cape which terminated that coast— 
to circumnavigate the unknown peninsula of Arabia,—and thus fo 
reach the Red Sea—was an enterprise perilons at least, if not im- 
practicable.’ But to achieve that which other mou thought im- 
practicable, was the leading passion of Alexander. He resolved 
to circumnavigate Arabia as well as to conquer the Arabians, from 
whom it was sufficient offence that they had sent no envoys to him. 
He also contemplated the foundation of a great maritime city in 
the interior of the Persian Galf, to rival in wealth and commerce 
the cities of Phenicia? 

Amidst preparations for this expedition—and while the immense 

nema funeral pile destined for Hephestion was being built— 
(Av, May). Alexander sailed down the Euphrates to the great dyke 
Alexander 5 Ν i 
onsip- called Pallakopas, about ninety miles below Babylon; a 


board, on the. . Ἂ . . ip 
Kupbracs sluice constructed by the ancient Assyrian kings, for the 


and in the . . 
mantes purpose of being opened when the river was too full, 


adju a . . . 
ite ae so as to let off the water into the interminable marshes 


Ἐξ te” stretching out near the western bank. ‘The sluice being 


wee reported uot to work well, he projected the constraction 


derive. of a new one somewhat farther down. Ie then sailed 
through the Pallakopag in order to survey the marshes, together 
with the tombs of the ancieut Assyrian kings which had been 
erected among them. Iimself steering his vessel, with the kausia 
on his head, and the regal diadem above it,’ he passed some time 
among these lakes and swamps, which were so extensive that his 
fleet lost the way among them. He stayed long enough also to 
direct, and gven commence, the foundation of a new city, in what 
seemed to him a®tonyenient spot.! 

On returning to Babylon, Alexander found large reinforcements 


arrived there—partly under Philoxenus, Menander, and Menidas, 


1 Arrian, vii. 20, 15; Arrian, Indica, | second century after the Christian cera, 
43, To undertake this circumnaviga- | Arabia had never been circumnayigated, 
tion, Alexander had despatched a ship- | from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea~- 
master of Soli in Cyprus, named Hiero; | at least so far as his knowledge ex- 
who, becoming alarmed at the distance | tended. 
to which he was advancing, and at the; Σ Arrian, vil. 19, 11, 
apparently interminable stretch of Ara-; 5. Arrian, vii. 22, 2, 3; Strabo, xvi. p. 
bia towards the south, returned without | 741, 
accomplishing the object. @ | # Avrian, vii. 21, 11, πόλιν ἐξῳκοδόύ- 

Keven in the time of Arriag, in tho μησέ τε καὶ ἐτείχισε, 
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from Lydia and Karia—partly 20,000 Persians, under Peukestés 
the satrap. He caused these Persians to be incorporated we 
in the files of the Macedonian phalaux. Aceording to an 
the standing custom, cach of these files was sixteen deep, [ree 


arrive, 


and each soldier was armed with the long pike or sarissa (eect aud 


wielded by two hands; the lochage, or front-rank man, New aay 


: ν a3, ordered by 
being always an officer receiving double pay, of great Al sauder 
i yy al Pe 
strength and attested valour—and those second and third donians ant 


in the file, as well as’the rearmost. man of all, being te sine 
likewise strong and good men, receiving larger pay ain 
than the rest. Alexander, in his new arrangement, retained the 
first three ranks and the rear rank unchanged, as well as the 
same depth of file; but he substituted twelve Dersians in place 
of the twelve Macedonians who followed after the third-rank 
man; so that the file was composed first of the lochage and two 
other chosen Macedoniaus, each armed with the sarissa—then 
of twelve Persians armed in their own manner with bow or 
javelin—lastly, of a Macedonian with his sarissa bringing up the 
rear! In this Maecdonico-Persian file, the front would have only 
three projecting pikes, instead of five, which the ordinary Mace- 
dongau phalanx presented ; but then, in compensation, the Persian 
soldiers would be able to hurl their javelins at an advancing encuy, 
over the heads of their three frout-rank meu. The superveniue 
death of Alexander prevented the’actual execution of this reform, 
interesting as being bis last project fom amalgamating Persians 
and Macedonians into one military foree. ἡ 

Besides thus modifying the phalanx, Alexander also passed in 
review his fleet, which was now fully equipped. ‘The grenan 
order was actually given for departing, so soon as the [weer 
obsequies of Hephstion should be celebrated. This Bevtshe- 
was the last act which remained for him to fulfil, /The splendid 
funeral pile stood ready—two hundred feet igh, occupying a 
square area, of which the side was nearly one furlong, loaded 
with costly decorations from the zeal, real and simulated, of the 
Macedonian officers. The invention of artists was exhausted, in 
long discussions with the king himself, to produce at all cost an 
exhibition of magnificence singular and stupendous. The outlay 
(probably with addition of the "festivals immediately followige) is 


1 Arvian, vil, 25, 5. Even when per- | the regal throne, surrounded by Asiatic 
forming the purely military operation cunuchs ἡ his pri aul officers sal upon 
of passing these soldicrs in “review, gpuches with silver fect, near to him 
inspecting their exercise, and deter- ; (Arvian, Vil. a, 4). This is among the 
mining their array,—Alexauder sat upon | evidenees of his altered manners, 
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stated at ] 3.000 talents, or 2,760,0002 sterling.’ Alexander awaited 
the order from the oracle of Ammon, having sent thither messengers 
to inquire what measure of reverential honour he might properly 
and piously show to his departed friend” ‘The answer was now 
brought back, intimating that Hephastion was to be worshipped as 
a Hero—the secondary form of worship, not on a level with that 
paid to the Gods. Delighted with this divine testimony to Hephe- 
stion, Alexander caused the pile to be lighted, and the obsequies 
celebrated, in a manner suitable to the infumetions of the oracle? 
116 farther directed that magnificent chapels or sacred edifices 
should be erected for the worship and honour of Hephestion, at 
Alexandria in Egypt,—at Pella in Macedonia, and probably in 
other cities also. 

Respecting the honours intended for [Icphastion at Alexandria, 
he addressed to Kleomenés the satrap of Egypt a despatch which 
becomes in part known to us, I have already stated that Kleo- 
menés was among the worst of the satraps; having committed 
multiplied public crimes, of which Alexander was not uninformed. 
The regal despatch enjoined him to erect in commemoration of 
Hlephestion a chapel on the terra firma of Alexandria, with a 
splendid turret in the islet of Pharos; and to provide besideggthat 
all mercantile written contracts, as a condition of validity, should 
be inscribed with the name of Hephestion. Alexander concluded 
thus :—“ If on coming I find the Egyptian temples and the chapels 
of Hephastion completed in the best manner, I will forgive you 
for all your past crime; and in future, whatever maguitude of 
crime you may commit, you shall suffer no bad treatmefit from 
me.”> ‘This despatch strikingly illustrates how much the wrong 


' Diodorus, xvii. 115; Plutarch, Alex. 
72. 
2 Arvian, vii. 25, 8. 

3 Diodor, xvi, 114, 115: compare 
Arrian, vii. 14, 16; Plutarch, Alex. 75. 

4 Arrian, vil, 23, 10-1335 Diod. xviii. 
4, Diodorus speaks indeed, in this 
passage, of the πυρὰ or funcral pile in 
honour of Hephastion, as if it were 
among the vast expenses included 
in the memoranda left by Alexander 
(after his deccase ) of prospective schemes. 
But the funeral pile had already been 
erecigd at Babylon, as Diodorus himself 
had informed us, What Alexander left 
unexecuted at his decease, put intended 
to execute if he had lived, was the 
splendid edifices and chapels in ie: 
pbeestion’s honour~ as we see by Arrifn, 
vii, 23, 10. And Diodorus must be 


supposed to allude to these intended 
sacred buildings, though he has imad- 
vertently spokey of the funeral pile. 
Kraterus, who was under orders to re- 
turn to Macedonia, was to have built 
one at Pella, 

The QOlynthian Ephippus had com- 
posed a book περὶ τῆς ᾿Ηφαιστίωνος καὶ 
᾿Αλεξάνδρου ταφῆς, of which there ap- 
pear four or five citations in Athenwus. 
He dwelt especially on the luxurious 
habits of Alexander, and on his unmea- 
ured potations—common to hin with 
other Macedonians. 

5. Arrian, vii. 23, 9-14, Kal KaAeo- 
μένει ἀνδρὶ κακῷ, καὶ πολλὰ ἀδικήματα 
ἀδικήσαντι ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ, ἐπιστέλλει ἐπι- 
στολή... .. Ἂν γὰρ καταλάβω ἐγὼ 
(ἔλεγε τὰ γράμματα) τὰ ἱερὰ τὰ ἐν 
Αἰγύπτῳ καλῶς κατεσκευασμένα καὶ τὰ 
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doings of satraps were secondary considerations in his view, com- 
pared with splendid manifestations towards the Gods, and personal 
attachment towards friends. 

The intense sorrow felt by Alexander for the death of Hepha- 
stion—enot merely an attached friend, but of the same age and 
exuberant vigour as himself—laid his mind open to gloomy fore- 
bodings from numerous omens, as well as to jealous mistrust even 
of his oldest’ officers. Antipater especially, no longer protected 
against the calunnies of Olympias by the support. of Hephastion,! 
fell more and more into discredit; whilst his son Kassander, who. 
had recently come into Asia with a Macedonian reinforcement, 
underwent from Alexander during irascible moments much insulting 
violence. In spite of the dissuasive warning of the Chaldean 
priests Alexander had been persuaded to distrust their sincerity, 
and had entered Babylon, though not without hesitation and-uneasi- 
ness. However, when, after having entered the town, he went 
out of it again safely on his expedition for the survey of the lower 
uphrates, he conceived himself to have exposed them as deceitful 
alarmists, and returned to the city with increased confidence, for 
the obsequies of his deceased friend. 

The sacrifices connected with these obsequics were on the most 
prodigious scale. Victims enough were ollered to furnish a feast 
for the army, who also received ample distributions of wine. 
Alexander presided in person at the feast, and abandoned himself 
to conviviality like the rest. Already full of wine, he was per- 


pga τὰ Ἡφαιστίωνος, εἴτε τι πρότερον ' the most fearless man ΟΥ̓ his age, is 
ἡμάρτηκας, ἀφήσω ve τούτων, καὶ τό- worthy of notice as a psychological fact, 
λοιπὸν, ὁπήλικον by ἁμάρτῃ», οὐδὲν πείσῃ | and is perfectly attested by the au- 
ἐξ ἐμοῦ tyapr.—In the oration of De- | thority of Aristobulus and Nearchus, 
mosthends against Dionysodorus (p. | It appears that Anaxarchus and other 
1285), Kleomenés appears as enriching i Grecian philosophers encouraged him 
himself by the monopoly of corn ex- by their reasunings to gespise all pro- 
ported from Egypt; compare Pseudo. phevy, but especially that of the Chal- 
Aristot. Giconom. ὁ. 33. Kleomenés dean priests; who (they alleged) wished 
was afterwards put to death by the first to keep Alexander out of Babylon in 
Ptolemy, who became king of Egypt order that they might continue to pos- 


( Pausanias, i. 6, 5). sess the large revenues of the temple of 
1 Plutarch, Alex. 74; Diodor. xvii. Belus, which they had wrongfully ap- 
114, | propriated ; Alexander being disposed 
2 Arrian, vil. 16, 9; vil. 17, 6. Plu- | to rebuild that ruined temple, and to 
tarch, Alex. 73. Diodor, xvii. 112. | reéstablish the suspended sacrifices to 


3 Arrian, vit. 22, 1. Αὐτὸς δὲ &s | which its revenues had been originally 
ἐξελέγξας δὴ τῶν Χαλδαίων pav- | devoted (Arrian, vii. 17; Diodor. vil. 
τείαν, ὅτι οὐδὲν πεπονθὼς εἴη ἐν Βαβυ- ; 112). Not many days afterwards, Alex- 
Adve ἄχαρι (ἀλλ᾽ ἔφθη γὰρ ἐλάσας ἔξω | ander greatly repented of having given 
Βαβυλῶνος πρίν τι παθεῖν) ἀνέπλει αὖθις | way to these dangerous reasoners, who 
κατὰ τὰ ἕλη Capper, &c. | by their sophistical cavils set aside the 

The uneasiness here caused by these power aud the warnings of destiny 
Prophecies and omens, in the mind of (Diodor, xvii, 116), 
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suaded by nis friend Medius to sup with him, and to pass the 
naa ~~ Whole night in yet farther drinking, with the boisterous 
ue) indulgence called by the Greeks Kémus or Revelry. 


General 
feasting and Having slept off his intoxication during the next day, he 


ihewony ΤΙ in the evening a again supped with Niadling: and spent a 
neat, second night. in “the like unmeasured indulgence.’ It 
eee appears that he already had the seeds of fever upon him, 
ieinteor Which was xo fatally ageravated by this futemperance 
Jusilluess. that he was too ill to return to his palace, He took the 
bath, and slept in the house of Medius ; on the next morning, he 
was unable to rise. After having been carried out on a couch 
to celebrate sacrifice (which was his daily habit), he was obliged 
to lie in bed all day. Nevertheless he summoned the geucrals 
to his presence, prescribing all the details of the impending expe- 
dition, and ordering that the land-force should begin its march on 
the fourth day following, while the flect, with “ifalt aboard, 
would sail on the fifth day. In the evening, lhe was earried on a 
couch across the Euphrates into a garden on ihe other side, τὴν 
he bathed and rested for the elie The fever still continued, s 
that in the morning, after bathing and being carried out to aor 
the sacrifices, he remained on ie couch all day, talking and playing 
at dice with Medius; in the evening, he bathed, sacrificed again, 
and ate a light supper, but endured a bad night with increased 
fever. The next two days pasted in the same manner, the fever 
Leeoming worse and ΜΌΝΟ nevertheless Alexander still sum- 
moned Neachis to his “bedside, discussed with him maw points 
about his maritime projects, and repeated his order that the fleet 
should be ready by the third day. On the ensuing morning the 
fever was violent; Alexander reposed all day in ἃ bathing-house 
in the garden, yet still calling m the generals to direct the fillmg 
up of vacancjes among the offigers, and ordermg that the arma- 
ment should be ready to move. Throughout the two next days, 
his malady became hourly more aggravated, On the second of the 
two, Alexander could with difficulty support the being lifted out 


ὶ Anvian, v vil. 24, οὖ, Diodorus states | nal, attested only the general fact: of his 

(xvii. 117) that Aloxander, on this | “Tange potations and the long sleep which 
convivial night, swallowed the contents | followed them: see Athenwus, x. p. 
of a large * goblet called the eup of 434, 
Jiéraklés, and felt very ill after it; a To drink to intoxication at a funeral, 
statement repeated by vapious other | was required as a token of respectful 
writers of antiquity, and which I see no | sympathy towards the deceased—see the 
reason for discreditmg, though some ; last words of the Indian Kalanus before 
iiudern critics treat it with contempf. ‘ he ascended the funeral pile- Plutarch, 
he Royal Ephemerides, or Court Jour- | Alexander, 69, 
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of bed to perform the sacrifice; even then, however, hé continued 
to give orders to the generals about the expedition. On the 
morrow, though desperately ill, he still made the effort requisite 
for performing the sacrifice ; he was then carried across from the 
garden-house to the palace, giving orders ‘that the generals and 
officers should remain in permanent attendance in and near the 
hall. IIe caused some of them to be called to his bedside; but 
though he knew them perfectly, he had by this time become inca- 
pable of ‘utterance. Oné of his last words spoken is said to have 
been, on being asked to whom he bequeathed his kingdom, “ Zo 
the stronyest ;” one of his last acts was, to take the signet ring 
from his finger, aud hand it to Perdikkas.' 

For two nights and a day he continued in this state, without 
either amendment or repose. Meanwhile the news of xu nope of 
his malady had spread through the army, filling them ἐπῆσαν 


Coftsterna- 
5 ὶ ᾿ . tion and 
with gricf and consternation. Many of the soldiers, whet it 


ἘΠΕ the 


eager to sce him once more, foreed their way into the aS ee 
palace, and were admitted unarmed. They passed along Site 
1115 death, 


by the bedside, with all the demonstrations of affiction 
and sympathy : Alexander knew them, and made show of friendly 
recognition as well as he could; but was unable to say a word. 
Several of the generals slept in the temple of Serapis, hoping to 
be informed by the God im a dream whether they ought to bring 
Alexander into it as a suppliant. td experience the divine healing 
power. The God informed them in their ydream, that Alexander 
ought not to be brought into the temple—that it would be better 
for him to be left where he was. In the afternoon he expired— 
June 323 n.c.—after a life of thirty-two years and eight months 
—and a reign of twelve years and eight months? 


Ὁ 1 These last two facts are mentioned 1 is made of any physician as having been 
hy Arrian (vii, 26, 5), and Diodorus | consulted. No advice was asked; if 
(xvii, 117), and Justin (xii, 15): but} we except the application to the temple 
they found no place in the Court Journal. | of Scrapis, during the last day of Alex- 
Curtius (x. v. 4) gives them with some | anders life. A few months before, 


enlargement. 

2 The details, respecting the last ill- 
ness of Alexander, are peculiarly au- 
thentic, being extracted both by Arrian 
and by Plutarch, from the Epheme- 
rides Regie, or short Court Journal; 
which was habitually kept by his se- 
cretary Eumenés, and another Greck 
named Diodotus (Athenw. x. p, 454): 
seo Arrian, vil. 25, 26; Plutarch, Alex. 
70. 

Τὸ is surprising that throughout all 


Alexander had hanged or crucified the 
physician who attended Hephiestion in 
his last illness. Hence it scems pro- 
hable that he either despised or mis- 
trusted medical advice, aud would not 
permit any to be invoked. His views 
must have been much altered since his 
dangerous fever at Tarsus, and the suc- 
cessful treatnvent of it by the Akarnanian 
physician Philippus, 

Phongh the fever (seo some remarks 
from Littré attached to Didot’s Fragm. 


the course of this malady, no mention | Script. Alex. Magn. p. 124) which 
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The death of Alexander, thus suddenly cut off by a fever in 
the plenitude of health, vigour, and aspirations, was all 
Lifeet pro- event impressive as well as important in the highest δὸς 
imagination sible degree, to his contemporaries far and near. When 
yoraries by the first report of it was brought to Athens, the orator 
int dathot Demadés exclaimed— It cannot be true: if Alexander 
Alexander, Were dead, the whole habitable world would have smelt 
of his careass.”! This coarse, but emphatic comparison, illustrates 
the immediate, powerful, and wide-reaching impression produced 
by the sudden extinction of the great conqueror. It was felt by 
each of the many remote envoys who had so recently come to 
propitiate this far-shooting Apollo—by every man among the 
nations who had sent these envoys—throughout Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, as then kuown,—to affect cither his actual condition or 
his prokable future’ The first growth aud development of Mace- 
donia, during the twenty-two years preceding the battle of Che- 
roncia, from an embarrassed sec@ndary state into the first of all 
kuown powers, had excited the astonishment of contemporaries, 
and admiration for Philip’s organizing genius, But the achieve- 
ments of Alexander, during his twelve years of reign, throwing 
Philip into the shade, had beeu on a scale so much grander and 
vaster, and so completely without serious reverse or even interrup- 
tion, as to transcend the measure, not only of human expectation, 
but almost of human belicf. The Great King (as the King of 
te 


BC.23, 3 
Kffect pro- 


caused Alexander's death is here a | emmity afterwards displayed by Kas- 
plain fact satiefactorily made out, yet | sander against Olympias, and all the 


a different story was circulated some 
time afterwards, and gained partial 
eredit (VIntarch, De Jnvidiaé, p. 3%), 
that he had been poisoned. The poison 
was sal to have been provided by 
Aristotle,— sent over to Asta by Anta- 
pater through ‘his son Kassander,-~ and 
administered by lollas (another son of 
Antipater), Alexander's cupbearer (Ar- 
rian, vii. 27, 2; Curtius, x, 10, 17; 
Diodor, xvii, 118; Justin, xii, (9). Tt 
is quite uatural that fever and intem- 
perance (which latter moreover was 
frequent with Alexander) should not be 
regarded as causes sufficiently marked 
and impressive to explain a decease at 
ouce so unexpected and so momentous. 
There seems ground for supposing, 
however, that the report was inten- 
tionally fomented, if not originally 
broached, by the party-enemies of Agt- | 
pater and Kassander — especially a 
the raneurous Olympias, The violent | 


family of Alexander, helped to encour- 


age the report. lu the life of Hyperidés 
m Plutarch (Vit. X. Oratt. p. 849), it 
is stated, that he proposed at Athens 
public honours to lollas for having 
given the poison to Alexander. If there 
is any truth in this, it might be a stra- 
tagem for casting discredit on Anti- 
pater (father of Tollas), against: whom 
the Atheniaus entered into the Lamian 
war, immediately after the death of 
Alexander, 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, Demetrius 
Phaler. De Klocution, 5. $00. Οὐ τέθνη- 
κεν ᾿Αλέξανδρος, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι--- 
ae γὰρ ἂν ἡ οἰκουμένη τοῦ νεκροῦ. 

2 Dionysius, despot of the Pontie He- 
rakleia, fainted away with joy when he 
heard of Alexander’s death, and erected 
a statue of Εὐθυμία or Comfort (Memn. 
Heracl. Fragm, ap, Photium, Cod. 224. 
ο. 4). 


De 


aes 
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Persia was called by excellence) was, and had long μοί, the type 
of worldly power and felicity, even down to the time when Alex- 
ander crossed the Hellespont. Within four years and three months 
from this event, by one stupendous defeat after another, Darius 
had lost all his Western Empire, and had become a fugitive east- 
ward of the Caspian Gates, escaping captivity at the hands of 
Alexander only to perish by those of the satrap Bessus. All ante- 
cedent historical parallels—the ruin and captivity of the Lydian 
Croesus, the expulsion aid mean life of the Syracusan Dionysius, 
both of them impressive examples of the mutability of human 
coudition—sank into trifles compared with the overthrow of this 
towering Persian colossus. ‘The orator Atschinés expressed the 
genuine sentiment of a Grecian spectator, when be exclaimed (in 
a speech delivered at Athens shortly before the death of Darius) — 
@\What is there among the list of strange and unexpected events, 
that, has not oceurred in our time? Our lives have transcended 
the limits of humanity; we are bern to serve as a theme for incre- 
dible tales to posterity. Is not the Persian king—who dug through 
Athos and bridged the Hellespont,—who demanded earth and 
water from the Greeks,—who dared to proclaim himself in public 
epistles master pf all mankind from the rising to the setting sun— 
is not Ae now strugeling to the last, not for dominion over others, 
but for the safety of his own person 7} 

Such were the sentiments excited*hy Alexander's carcer even in 
the middle of 330 n.c., more than seven years before his death. 
During the following seven years, his additional achievements had 
carried astonishment yet farther. 116 had mastered, in defiance of 
fatigue, hardship, and combat, not merely all the eastern half of the 
Persian empire, but unknowngndian regions beyond its easternmost 
limits. Besides Macedonia, Grecce, arf Thrace, he possessed all 
that immense treasure and military force which had onge rendered 
the Great King so formidable. By no contemporary man had 
any such power ever been known or conceived. With the turn of 
imagiNation then prevalent, many were doubtless disposed to take 


1 Mschinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 524. c. 
48, Τοιγάρτοι τί τῶν ἀνελπίστων καὶ 
ἀπροσδοκήτων ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν οὐ γέγονεν! οὐ 
γὰρ βίον γ᾽ ἡμεῖς ἀνθρώπινον βεβιώκαμεν, 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰς παραδοξολογίαν τοῖς ἐσομένοις 
μεθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἔφυμεν. Οὐχ ὁ μὲν τῶν Περ- 
σῶν βασιλεὺς, ὁ τὸν Αθων διορύξας καὶ 
τὸν Ἑλλήσποντον ζεύξας, ὁ γῆν καὶ ὕδωρ 
τοὺς Ἕλληνας αἰτῶν, ὁ τολμῶν ἐν ταῖς 


ἐπιστολαῖς γράφειν ὅτι δεσπότης ἐστὶν | 


VOL, VIII. ᾿ Ξ 


ἁπάντων ἀνθρώπων ἀφ᾽ ἡλίου ἀνίοντος 
μέχρι δυομένου, νῦν οὐ περὶ τοῦ κύριος 
ἑτέρων εἶναι διαγωνίζεται, ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη περὶ 
τῆς τοῦ σώματος σωτηρίας ; 

Compare the striking fragment, of 
a like tenor, φαΐ of the Jost work of 
the Phalerean Demetrius — Περὶ τῆς 
τύχῃς —Fragment. Histor, Grocor. vol, 
ii, p. 368, 
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him for ἃ ‘God on earth, as Grecian spectators had once supposed 
with regard to Xerxes, when they beheld the innumerable Persian 
host crossing the Hellespont.’ ἢ 

Exalted to this prodigious grandéur, Alexander was at the time 
πα Ales Of his death little more than thirty-two years old—the 
pe athae age at which a eitizen of Atheus was growing into im- 
time portant commands; ten years less than the age for a 
greater still, onsul at Rome;? two years younger than the age at 
which Timour first acquired the crown, aud began his foreign con- 
quests? Ilis extraordinary bodily powers were unabated ; he had 
acquired a large stock of military experience ; and, what ‘Was still 
more important, his appetite for farther conquest was as voracious, 
and his readiness to purchase it at the largest cost of toil or danger, 
as complete, as it had been when he first crossed the Hellespont, 
Greateas his past career had been, his future achievements, wift 
such increased ineans aud experience, were likely to be yet greater. 
His ambition would have been setisfied with nothing less than the 
conquest of the whole habitable world as then known ;* and if his 
life had been prolonged, he would probably have accomplished it. 
Nowhere (so far as our knowledge reaches) did there reside any 
military power capable of making head against hig; nor were his 
soldiers, when ke commanded them, daunted or batlled by any ex- 
tremity of cold, heat, or fatigue. ‘The patriotic feelings of Livy 
dixpose him to maintain® that Alexander, had le invaded Italy 
aud assailed Romaus or Sammites, would have failed and 

‘ 

perished like his relative Alexander ef Epirus. But this 
couclusion cannot be accepted. If we grant the courage 
and discipline of the Roman infantry to have been equal 
tothe best infuntry of Al@xander’s army, the same can- 
not be said of the Roméb cavalry as compared with the Mace- 
donian Companions. Still less is it likely that a Roman consul, 
annually changed, would have been found a match for Alexander 


Question 
raised hy 
Livy, ahout 
the chances 
of Alexander, 
if be bad 
attacked the 
Romans. 


1 Herod. vii. 56, 

? Cicero, Philippic. v. 17, 48. 

3 See Histoire de Timour-Bee, par 
Cherefeddin Ali, translated by Petit de 
ja Croix, vol. i. p. 205, 

4 This is the remark of his great ad- 
tuirer Arvian, vii. 1, 6, 

> Livy, ix, 17-19, A discussion of 
Alexandet's chances agajnst the Romans 
—extremely interesting and beantiful, 
though the case appears to me very 
partially set forth. 1 agree with‘ Nie- 
bubr in dissenting from Livy’s result; 


and with Platarch in considering it as 
one of the boons of Fortune to the 
Romans, that Alexander did not live long 
enough to attack them (Plutarch Do 
Fortund Romanor, p. 326). 

Livy however had great reason for 
complaining of those Greek authors 
(he calls them “ levissimi ex Gracis”), 
who said the Romans would have 
quailed before the terrible reputation 
of Alexander, and submitted without 
resistance. Assuredly his victory over 
them would have been dearly bought, 
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in military genius and combinations ; nor, even if personally equal, 
would he have possessed the same variety of troops and arms, cach 
cflective in its separate way, and all conspiring to one common 
purpose—nor the same unbounded influence over their minds in 
stimulating them to full effort. 1 do not think that even the Romans 
could have successfully resisted Alexander the Great; though it is 
certain that he never throughout all his long marches encountered 
such enemies as they, ner even such as Samnites and Lueanians— 
combining courage, patriotism, discipline, with effective arms both 
for defence and for close combat.! 

Amdng all the qualities which go,to constitute the highest mili- 
tary excellence, either as a general or as a soldier, none ymivatied 
was wanting in the character of Alexander. 'Tovether $y" 
with his own chivalrous courage—sometimes indeed both sii 
éxcessive aud unseasonable, so as to form the only mili- δι, 
tary defect. which can be fairly imputed to himn—we trace in al] his 
operations the most careful dispditions taken beforehand, vigilant 
precaution in guarding against possible reverse, and abundant re- 
source in adapting himself to new contingencies. Amidst constant 
success, these precautionary combinations were never discontinued. 
Jlis achievements are the carliest recorded evidence of scientific 
military organization on a large écale, and of its overwhelming 
eflects. Alexander overawes the imagination more than any other 
personage of antiquity, by the matchless development. of all that 
constitutes effective foree—as an individual farrior, and as organizer 
and leader of armed masses; not mercly the blind impetuosity 
ascribed by Homer to Arés, but also the intelligent, methodized, 
and all-subduing compression which he personifies in ΛΗ, But 
all his great qualities were ‘fit for use only against enemics; in 
which category indeed were numbered all mankind, known and 
unkuown, except those who chose to submit to him. In his Indian 
campaigns, amidst tribes of utter strangers, we perceive that not 
only those who stand on their defence, but also those who abandon 
their property and flee to the mountains, are alike pursued and 
slaughtered. 

Apart from the transcendent merits of Alexander as ἃ soldier 
and a general, some authors give him credit for grand and be- 
neficent views on the subject of imperial government, and for 

1 Alexander of Epirus is said to havo | invading Asis, had fallen upon the yu 
remarked, that he, in his expeditions | ναμκωνῖτις. or chamber of the women 
into Italy, had fallen upon the ἀνδρω- (Aelus Gellius, xvii, 21; Curtius, viii. 
virts or chamber of the men; while 1, 37). 
jiis nephew (Alexander tho Great), in 
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intentions highly favourable to the improvement of mankind. I 
sce no ground for adopting this opinion. As far as we 
can venture to anticipate what would have been Alex- 
ander’s future, we see nothing in prospect except years 
of ever-repeated ageression and conquest, not to be con- 
cluded until he had traversed and subjugated all the mhabited 
globe. The acquisition of universal dominion—conceived not meta- 
photically, but literally, and conceived with greater facility in con- 
sequence of the imperfect geographical knowledge of the time— 
was the master-passion of his soul. At the moment of his death, 
he was commencing fresh aggression in the south agaiffst the 
Arabians, to an indefinite extent; while his vast projects against 
the western tribes in Africa and Europe, as far as the Pillars of 
Iféraklés, were, consigned in the orders and memoranda confi- 
deutialhy communtested to Kraterus? Italy, Gaul, and Spain, 
would have been successively attacked and conquered ; the enter- 
prises proposed to him when in Baktria by the Chorasmian prince 
Pharasmancs, but postponed then until a more convenient season, 
would have been next taken up, and le would have marched from 
the Danube northward round the uxine and Palus Meotis against 
the Seythians and the tribes of Caucasus? There remained more- 
over the Asiatic regions east gf the Uyphasis, which his soldiers 
had refused to enter upon, but which he certainly would have in- 
vaded at a future opportunity, Were it only to cfface the poignant 
humiliation of having byen compelled to relinquish his proclaimed 
purpose. Though this sounds like romance and hyperbole, it was 
nothing more than the real insatiate aspiration of Alexander, who 
looked upon every new acquisition mainly as a capital for acquiring 
more τὸ “ You are a man like all of us, Alexander (said the naked 
Indian to him)—except that ‘you abandon your home like a meddle- 
sume destroyer, to invade the most distant regions ; enduring hard- 
ship yourself, and inflicting hardship upon others.”® Now, how an 
empire thus boundless and heterogeneous, such as no prince has 
ever yet realized, could have been administered with any superior 


Alexander as 
a ruler, apart 
from military 
aflairs~ not, 
deserving of 
esteem, 


1 Arrian, vii. 28, 5. 

2 )iodor. xviii. 4. 

3 Arrian, iv. 15, 11. 

4 Arrian, vii, 19, 12. Τὸ δὲ ἀληθὲς, 
ὥς γέ μοι δοκεῖ, ἄπληστος ἦν τοῦ 
κτᾶσθαί τι ἀεὶ ᾿Αλέξανδρος. Compare 
vii. 1, 8-1} vii. 15, 6, aml the speech 
made by Alexander to his soldiers on 
the banks of the Hyphasis when ghe 
was trying to persuade them to march 
forward, vy. 26 seg. Wo must re- 


member that Arian had before him 
the work of Ptolemy, who wauld give, 
in_ all probability, the substance of 
this memorable speech from his own 
hearing. 

if Arrian, vii, 1, 8. σὺ δὲ ἄνθρωπος 
ὧν, παραπλήσιος τοῖς ἄλλοις, πλήν γε δὴ, 
ὅτι πολυπράγμων καὶ ἀτάσθαλος, ἀπὸ τῆς 
οἰκείας τοσαύτην γῆν ἐπεξέρχῃ, πράγματα 
ἔχων τε καὶ παρέχων ἄλλοις... 
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advantages to subjects, it would be difficult to show. The mere task 
of acquiring and maintaining—of keeping satraps and tribute- 
gatherers in authority as well as in subordination—of suppressing 
resistances ever liable to recur in regions ¢listant by months of 
march '—would occupy the whole life of a world-conqueror, with- 
out leaving any leisure for the improvements suited to peace and 
stability, if we give him credit for such purposes in theory. 


But even this last is, more than can be grauted. Alexander’s 
acts indicate that he desired nothing better than to take Atesanter 
up the traditions of the Persian empire; a tribute-Jevying Onnmed” 
and army-levying system, under Macedonians, in large eas 
proportion, as his instruments; yet partly also under (mmyewit 
the very same Persians who had administered before, Bere 
provided they submitted to him. It has deed been pha srons 
extolled among his merits that he was thus willing to 0% 
reappoint Persian grandees (putting their armed force however 
under the command of a Macedonian officer)—and to continue 
native princes in their dominions, if they did willing homage to bim, 
as tributary subordinates. But all this had been done before him 
by the Persian kings, whose system it was to leave the conquered 
princes undisturbed, subject only to the payment of tribute, and to 
the obligation of furnishing a military coutingent when required? 
In like manner Alexander's Asiatig cmpire wuld thus have been 
composed of an aggregate of satrapies and dependent. principalities, 
furnishing money and soldiers; in other ¢espects, left to the dis- 
cretion of local rule, with occasional extreme inflictions of punish- 
ment, but no systematic examination or control.’ Upon this, the 
condition ‘of Asiatic empire im all ages, Alexander would have 
grafted one special improvement: the military arganization of the 
empire, feeble under the Achamenid princes, would have been 
greatly strengthened by his genius, and by the able offers formed 
in his school, both for foreign aggression and for home coutrol.! 

The Persian empire was a miscellaneous aggregate, with no 
strong feeling of uationality. The Macedonian conqueror who 
Kambysés (Herodot. v. 25). 


4 The rhetor Aristeidés, in his Eneo- 
mum on Rome, hax some good remarks 


1 Arrian, vii. 4, 4, 5. 
5 Herodot. iii.15, Alexander offered 
to Phokion (Plutarch, Plok. 18) his 


choice between four Asiatic cities, of 
which (that is, of any one of them) he 
was to enjoy the revenues; just as 
Artaxerxés Longimanus had acted to- 
wards Themistuklés in recompence for 
his treason. Phokion refused the offer. 

3 Seo the punishment of Sisamnés by 


on the character and axcondency of 
Alexander, exercised by will and per- 
sonal authority, as contrasted with the 
systematic and legal working of the 
Reman empire (ταῦ, xvi. p. 332-360, 
yol, 1, ed, Dindorf). 
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seized its throne was still more indifferent to national sentiment. 
Aiwoner op Le was neither Macedonian nor Greek. Though the 
patwnatity . absence of this prejudice has sometimes been counted to 


—purpose of fy . ἢ ἢ ἢ in] 
paese of him as a‘wrtue, it only made room, in my opinion, for 


diferent prejudices still worse. The substitute for it was an ex- 
mankind orbitant personality aud sclf-estimation, manifested even 
coma all his earliest years, and inflamed by extraordinary success 
jection. into the belief in divine parentage; which, while sctting 


him above the idea of communion with any special nationality, 
made him conceive all mankind as subjects under one common 
seeptre to be wielded by himself. To this universal empire the 
Persian king made the nearest approach,' according to the opinions 
then prevalent, Accordingly Alexander, when victorious, accepted 
the position and pretensions of the overthrown Persian court as 
approashing most nearly to his full due. Ife became more Persian 
than either Macedonian or Greek. While himself adopting, as far 
as he could safely venture, the personal habits of the Dersian court, 
he took studied pains to transform his Macedonian officers into 
Persian grandees, encouraging and even forcing intermarriages 
with Dersian women according to Persian rites. At the timg of 
Alexander’s death, there was comprised, in his written orders given 
to Kraterus, a plan for the wholesale transportation of inhabitants 
both out of Europe into Asia, and out of Asia into Europe, in 
order to fuse these populations into one by multiplying inter- 
marriages and intercouyse.’ Such reciprocal translation of peoples 
would have been felt as cininently odious, and could not have been 
accomplished without coercive authority.’ Tt is rash to speculate 
upon unexecuted purposes; but, as far as we can judge,-snel. com- 
pulsory mingling of the different races promises nothing favourable 
to the happiness of any of them, though it might serve as an im- 
posing novelty and inemento of imperial omnipotence, 

In respect of intelligence and combining genius, Alexander was 


1 Xenoph. Cyroprd. viii. 6, 21; Ana- 
bas. i. 7, 6; Herodot. vii. 8, 13; com- 
pare ‘Arrian, v. 26, 4-10, 

2 Diodor. xviii. 4, Πρὸς δὲ τούτοις 


timus (Leradot, vi. 5) with Wesseling’s 
note—and the eagerness of the Paonians 
to return (Herod. v. 98; also Justin, 
viii, 5). 


πόλεων συνοικισμοὺς καὶ σωμάτων μετα- 
γωγὰς ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ασίας εἰς τὴν Εὐρώπην, 
καὶ κατὰ τοὐνάντιον ἐκ τῆς Εὐρώπη» εἰς 
τὴν ᾿Ασίαν, ὅπως τὰς μεγίστας ἠπείρους 
ταῖς ἐπιγαμίαις καὶ ταῖς δἰκειώσεσιν εἰς 
κοινὴν ὁμονοίαν καὶ σνγγενικὴν bad eed 
καταστήσῃ. 

3 See the effect produced upon ‘he 
Tonians by the false statement of His- 


Antipater afterwards intended to 
transport the Altolians in mass from 
their own country into Asia, if he had 
succeeded in conquering them (Diodor. 
xviii. 25), Compare Pausanias (i. 9, 
8-10) about the forcible measures used 
by Lysimachus, in transporting new 
inhabitants, at Ephesus and Lysima- 
cheia, 
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Hellenic to the full; in respeet of disposition and purpose, no one 
could be less Hellenic. he acts attesting his Oriental ytstare ot 


violence of impulse, unmeasured sclf-will, Vand exaction ‘Au iuder 


to he th 
of reverence above the limits of humanity pave been eee ἢ 


already recounted. ΤῸ deseribe him as a son of Hellas, Gyr 


imbued with the political maxims of Aristotle, and bent ἐλ ναί, 
on the systematic diffusion of Hellenic culture for the τρανὰ 

improvement. of mankind *—is, in my judgement, an esti- of Arstotte 
mate of his character‘ contrary to the evidence. Alexander is 
indeed said to have invited suggestions from Aristotle as to the 
best mode of colonizing ; but his temper altered so much, after a 
few years of Asiatic conquest, that he came not. only to lose all 
deference for Aristotle’s advice, but even to hate hi bitterly.* 
Moreover, though the puilosupher’s full snggestious have not been 
preserved, Yet we are told generally that be recommendeg) Alex- 
ander to behave to the Greeks as a leader or president, or limited 
chief—and to the Barbarians (non-Hellenes) as aamaster : a dis 
tinction substantially coinciding with that poimted out by Burke in 
lis specches at the beginning of the American war, between the 
principles of government proper to be followed by Boaland ἢ in the 
American aloes: aud in British Indian, No Greck thinker 
believed the Asiatics to be capable of that free civil polity® upon 


! Livy, ix. 18. “Referre in tanto ἐλλέξανδρος δὲ τῷ λόγῳ τὸ ἔργον πα- 
rege piget superbam mutationem vestis, ρμέσχεν" οὐ γὰρ, ὧς ᾿Αριστοτέλης συνε- 
et desideralas humi jacentium adula- βούλενεν αὐτῷ, τοῖς μὲν “Ἑλλησιν ἥγεμο- 
tiones, etiam vietis Macedonibus graves, νικῶς, “ἦς δὲ βαρβάροις δεσποτικως 
nedum victoribas: et fda supplier, | | χρώμενον wee ἀλλὰ κοινὸς ἥκειν θεόθεν 
et inter vinum et epulas cirdes amuico- | ἁρμοστὴς καὶ διαλλαπτὴς τῶν ὕλων νυμί- 
rum, οὐ vanitaten. ementiondie stirpis. | (ων, οὖς τῷ λόγῳ μὴ συνῆγε, τοῖς ὅπλοις 
Quid si vini auior in dies fieret acrior? | βιαζόμενος, εἰς τὸ αὐτὸ συνενεγκὼν τὰ 
quid si trux ct prefervida ira? (ice παντάχοθεν, ὅσα, 
quidyunn duhoan wuiter seriptores refera) Strabo (or Eratosthenes, see Strabo, i. 
nullane hee darona imperatoriis virtuti- p. 66) and Vlutarch understand the 
bus ducimus 2” expression of Aristotle trroneously—as 

The appeal here made by Livy to the if that philosopher hat ineant to τὸ 
full attestation of these ue im Alex- commend hatsle and cruel treatment of 
ander’s character deservés notice. He the non-Ielenes, and kind treatment, 
had doubtless more authorities before only towards Greeks. That Aristotle 
hin than we possess. could have*®meant no such thing, is 

mong other eulogists of Alexander, evident from the whole tenor of his 
iti uficient to name Droyscn—in his treatise on Politics, ‘Pho distinction 
two works, both of great historical re- really intended is between a greater und 
search — Geschichte Alexanders des a less measure of extra-popular au- 
Grossen—and Geschichte des Hellenis-  thority—not betwoen kind and unkind 
mus oder der Bildung des Iellenistischen purposes in the exercise of anthority. 
Staaten Systemes (Hamburg, 1843). See Compare ‘Tacitus, Annal. aril. 11—the 
especially the last and most recent work, advice of the E:mperor Claudius to the 
Ῥ. 27 seqq. p. 651 seqy.—and elsewhere Parthian prince Mcherdatés. 
passim. 5 Aristot, Politic. i 1, ὃ; vii. 6, 1, 
3 Plutarch, Alox. 55-74. gee the memorable comparison drawn 
4 Plutarch, Fortun. Alex. M. p. 329. by Aristotle (Polit. vii. 6) between the 
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which the march of every Grecian community was based. Aristotle 
did not wish to degrade the Asiatics below the level to which they 
had been accustomed, but rather to preserve the Greeks from 
being degraded to ghe same level. Now Alexander recognised no 
such distinction as that drawn by his preceptor. He treated Grecks 
and Asiaties alike, not by clevating the latter, but by degrading 
the former. ‘Though he employed all indiscriminately as instrn- 
ments, yet he presently found the free speech of Greeks, and even 
of Macedonians, so distasteful and offensive, that his preferences 
turned more and more in favour of the servile Asiatic sentiment 
and customs. Instead of hellenizmg Asia, he was tending to 
asiatize Macedonia and Lfellas. His temper and character, as 
modified by a few years of conquest, rendercd him quite unfit to 
follow the course recommended by Aristotle towards the-Greeks— 
quite ay, unfit as any of the Persian kings, or as the Feu hi Emperor 
Napoleon, to endure that partial frustration, compromise, and smart 
from free criticism, which is inseparable from the position of a 
limited chief Among a multitude of subjects more diverse- 
coloured ‘than even the army of Xerxés, it is quite possible that 
he might have turned his power towards the improvement of, the 
enclose portions. We are told (though the fact is difficult to credit, 
from his want of time) that he abolished various barbarisus of the 
Hyrkanians, Arachosiaus, and Sogdians.? But Macedonians as 
well as Grecks would have been‘pure losers by being ‘absorbed into 
an nnmense Asiatic aggregate. 

Plutarch states that Alexander founded more than seventy new 


Number of cities in Asia? So large a number of them is neither 
NOW cilies ap 5 . 
founded tn verifiable nor probable, unless we either reckon up simple 
sia by aa ν᾿ ΝΜ i 5 
Alexuuder, military posts, or borrow from the list of foundations 


Europeans and’ Asiatics genorally. He 
pronounces the former to be courageous 
and energetic, but warting in intelli- 


1 Plutarch, Fortun. Alex. M, p. 328, 
The stay of Alexander in these countries 
was however 80 short, that even with 


gence or powers of political combina- 
tion; the latier to be intglligent, and 
clever in contrivance, but’ destitute of 
courage. Neither of them have more 
than a “one-legged aptitude” (φύσιν 
μονόκωλον) ; the Greek alone possesses 
both the courage and the intelligence 
united. ‘The Asiatics are condemned 
to perpetual subjection ; the Greoks 
might govern the world, could they but 
combine in one political sogiety. 

Isokratés ad Philippum, Or, v. p. 85. 
8,18, ἐστὶ δὲ τὸ μὲν πείθειν πρὸς τοὶ ς 
Ἕλληνας σύμφερον, τὸ δὲ βιάζεσθαι πρὸς 
τοὺς βαρβάρους χρήσιμον. 


the best will he could not have en- 
forced the suppression of any inveterate 
customs, 

2 Plutarch, Fortun. Al. M. p, 328, 
Phitarch mentions, a few lines after- 
wards, Scleukeia in Mesopotamia, as if 
he thought that it was among the cities 
established by Alexander himself. This 
shows that he has not been exact in 
distinguishing foundations made by 
Alexander, from those originated by 
Seleukus and other Diadochi. 

The elaborate article of Droysen (in 
the Appendix to his Geschichte des 
Hellenismus, p, 588-651) ascribes to 
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really established by his successors. Except Alexandra in Egypt, 
none of the cities founded by Alexander himself can be shown to 
have attained any great development. Nearly all were planted 
among the remote, warlike, and turbulent peoples eastward of the 
Caspian Gates. Such establishments were really fortified posts to 
hold the gountry in subjection: Alexander lodged in them detach- 
ments from his army, but none of these detachments can well have 
been large, since he could not afford materially to weaken his army, 
while active military operations were still going on, and while 
farther advance was in contemplation. More of these settlements 
were founded in Sogdiaua than elsewhere; but respecting the 
Sogdian foundations, we know that the Greeks whom he esta- 
blished there, chained to the spot only by fear of lig power, broke 
away in mutiny immediately on the uews of his death.’ Some 
Greek soldiers in Alexander’s army on the Jaxartes sor the 
Hydaspes, sick and weary of his interminable marches, might 
prefer being enrolled among the colouists of a new city on one of 
these unknown rivers, to the ever-repeated routine of exhausting 
duty. But it is certain that no volunteer emigrants would go 
forth to settle at distances such as their imaginations could hardly 
conecive. The absorbing appetite of Alexander was conquest, to 
the East, West, South, and North; the cities which he planted 
were established, for the most part, as garrisons to maintain his 
most distant and most precarious’ acquisitions. The purpose of 


AMexander the largest plans of evloniza- 
tion in Asia, and enumerates a great 
number of cities alleged to have been 
founded by hun. But in regard to the 
unjority of these foundations, the evi- 
dence upon which Droysen grounds lis 
belief that Alexander was the founder, 
appears to me altogether slender and 
unsatisfuctory. If Alexander founded 
80 many cities as Droysen imagines, 
“how does it happen that A'trrian men- 
tions only so comparatively simall a 
number? The argument derived from 
Arrian’s silence, for rejecting what 1s 
affirmed by other ancients respecting 
Alexander, is indeed employed by mo- 
dern authors (and by Droysen himself 
among them), far ofteuer than T think 
warrantable. But if there be any one 
proceeding of Alexander more than 
another, in respect of which the silence 
of Arrian ought to make us suspicious 
—it is the foundation of a new colony; 
asolemn act, requiring delay and mul- 
tiplied regulations, intended for per- 
petuity, and redounding to the honour 


of the μυδιάον. 1 do not believe in 
any colonies founded by Alexinder, 
beyond those comparatively few which 
Arrian mentions, except such as rest 
upon some other eapress and good 
testimony. Whoever will read through 
Droysen’s list, will see that most of 
the names im it will not stand this 
test. "The short life, ayd rapid amove- 
iments, of Alexander, are of themsclyes 
the strongest presumption against his 
having founded so large a number of 
colonies, 

1 Diodor. xvii. 99; xviii. 7, Curtius, 
ix, 7, 1. Curtius observes (vii. 10, 15) 
respecting Alexander's colonies in Soy- 
diana—that they were fonnded ‘ velut 
freni dowitarmn gentiwn; πη ori- 
ginis sue oblita serviunt, quibus impe- 
raverunt,” 

2 See the plain-spoken oufburst of the 
Thurian Antileon, one of the soldiers 
in Xenophon’s Ten Thousand Grecks, 
wien the army reached Trapezus ( Xe- 
uoph, Anabas. v. 1, 2). 
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colonization was altogether subordinate; and that of hellenizing 
Asia, so far as we can sec, was not even contemplated, much less 
realized. 

This process of hellenizing Asia—in so far as Asia was ever hel- 
Itwasnot lenized—which has often been ascribed to Alexander, was 


furan" in reality the work of the Diadochi who came gfter him ; 


Morin, though his conquests doubtless opened the door and esta~- 
Nhe chiely blished the military ascendency which rendered such a 
Asia, work practicable. The position, the aspirations, and the 
interests of these Diadochi—Antigonus, Ptolemy, Scleukus, Lysima- 
chus, &e.—were materially different from those of Alexander. They 
had neither appetite nor means for new and remote conquest ; their 
great rivalry was with cach other ; cach sought to strengthen him- 
sclf near home against the rest. It became a matter of fashion 
and pride with them, not Icss than of interest, to found new cities 
immortalising their family names. These foundations were chiefly 
made in the regions of Asia near and known to Greeks, where 
Alexander had “planted none. Thus the great and numerous 
foundations of Scloukus Nikator and his successors covered Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and parts of Asia Mincr. All these regions were 
known to Greeks, and more or less tempting to new Grecian immi- 
grants—not out of reach or hearing of the Olympic and other 
festivals, as the Jaxartés and the Indus were. In this way a con- 
siderable influx of new Hellenic*blood was poured into Asia during 
the century succeeding ἢ lexander—probably in great measure from 
Italy and Sicily, where the condition of the Greek cities became 
more and more calamitons—besides the numerous Grecks who 
took service as individuals under these Asiatic kings. Grecks, and 
Maccdonians speaking Greck, @became predominant, if not in 
numbers, at least in importance, throughout most of the cities in 
Western Asia. In particular, the Macedonian military organiza- 
tion, discipline, and administration, was maintained systematically 
among these Asiatic kings. In the account of the battle of Mag- 
nesia, fought by the Seleukid king Antiochus the Great against 
the Romans in 190 B.c., the Macedonian phalanx, constituting the 
main force of his Asiatic army, appears in all its completeness, just 
as it stood under Philip and Perscus in Macedonia itself.’ 

When it is said however that Asia became hellenized under 
Alexander’s successors, the phrase requires explanation. Hel- 
Jenism, properly so called—the aggregate of habits, sentiments, 
energies, and intelligence, marifested by the Greeks during their 


1 Appian, Syriac. 32, 
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epoch of autonomy '—never passed over into Asia; Aicither the 
highest qualities of the Greek mind, nor even the entire tow fur 


Asi Was 


character of ordinary Greeks, This genuine Hellenism ever reaty 
. . 5 hellemzed — 
could not subsist under the over-ruling compression of the great 


{ict Was, 


Alexander, nor even under the less irresistible pressure of that the 
his successors. Its living force, productive genius, self verry" 
organizing power, and active spirit of political communion, (er" 
were stifled, and gradually died out. All that passed into “πιο, 
Asia was a faint and partial resemblance of it, carrying the super- 
ficial marks of the original. The administration of the Greco-Asiatic 
kings was not Hellenic (as it has been sometimes ealled), but com- 
pletely despotic, as that of the Persians had been hefore. “Whoever 
follows their history, wutil the period of Roman dominion, will see 
that it turned upon the tastes, temper, and ability of the prince, and 
on the circumstances of the regal family. Viewing their government 
as a system, its prominent diferente, as compared with their Per- 
sian predecessors, consisted in their retainmg the military tradi- 
tions and organization of Philip and Alexander; an claborate 
scheme of discipline and mancuvring, which could not be kept up 
without permanent official grades anda ligher measure of ‘intelli- 
gence than had ever been displayed under ‘the Achamenid kings, 
who had no military school or training whatever. Hence a great 
number of individual Grecks found employment in the military as 
well as in the civil service of these! Greto- Asiatic kings. The in- 
telligent Greck, instead of a citizen of Tlgllas, heeame the instra- 
ment of a foreivn prince ; the details of government were managed 
to a great vieuras by Greck officials, and always in the Cheek 
language. 

Moreover, besides this, there wile the still more important fact of 
the many new citics founded in Asia by the Scleukida and Greco- 
the other contemporary kings. Each of these cities had a aide, 
considerable infusion of Greek and Macedonian citizens, among the 
native Orientals located there, often brought by compulsion fran 
neighbouring Yillazcs. In what numerical ratio these two elements 


1 This is the sense in which I have | larity the common use of Greek speech, 
always used the word /ellewism, through- | a certain proportion of Greeks both aa 
out the present Work. inhabitants and as officers, and a partial 

With Droysen, the word Hellenisimus streak of Hellenic enlture. 

— Dus Hellenistische Stantensystem — is, This sense of the word (if admissible 
applied to the state of things which | at all) must sat any rate be constantly 
followed upon Alexander’s death ; to | kept in mind, in order that # may not 
the aggrogate of kingdoms into which | be confounded with Aellenin m the 
Alexander's conquests became distri- ; stricter meaning. 

buted, having for their point of simi- ° 
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of the civi population stood to each other, we cannot say. But 
the Greeks and Macedonians were the leading and active portion, 
who exercised the greatest assimilating force, gave imposing effect 
to the public manifestations of religion, had wider views and sym- 
pathies, dealt with the central government, and carried on that 
contracted measure of municipal autonomy which the city was per- 
mitted to retain. In these cities the Greck inhabitants, though 
debarred from political freedom, enjoyed a range of social activity 
suited to their tastes. In cach, Greek was the language of public 
business and dealing; each formed a centre of attraction and 
commerce for an extensive neighbourhood ; all together, they 
were the inain TJellenic, or quasi-Hellenic, element in Asia under 
the Greco-Asiatic kings, as contrasted with the rustic villages, 
where native manners, and probably native speech, still continued 
with litle modification. But the Greeks of Antioch, or Alexandria, 
or Scleukeia, were not like citizens of Athens or Thebes, nor even 
like men of Tarentum or Ephesus, While they communicated 
their language to Orientals, they became themselves substantially 
orientalized. Their feclings, judgements, and habits of action, 
ceased’to be Hellenic. Polybius, when he visited Alexandria, 
looked with surprise and aversion on the Greeks there resident, 
though they were superior to the non-Hellenic population, whom 
he considered worthless.t Greck social habits, festivals, and 
legends, passed with the ffellenic settlers into Asia; all becoming 
amalgamated and transformed so as to suit a new Asiatic abode. 
Important social and political consequences turned upon the diffu- 
sion of the language, and upon the establishment of such a common 
medium of communication throughout Western Asia. But after 
all, the hellenized Asiatic was i so much a Greek as a foreigner 
with Grecian speech, exterior varnish, and superficial manifesta- 
tions ; distinguished fundamentally from those Greck citizens with 
whom the present history has been concerned. So he would have 
been considered by Sophokles, by Thucydidés, by Sokratés. 


1 Strabo, xvii, p. 797, 6 γοῦν forms the most honourable monument 


Πολύβιος, γεγονὼς ἐν τῇ πόλει (Alex- 
andria), βδελύττεται τὴν ταύτῃ κατά- 
στασιν, διο. Ν 

The Museum of Alexandria (with its 
library) must be carefully distinguished 
from the city and the people. It was 
an artificialvinstitution, which took its 
rise altoggther from the personal taste 
and munificencé of the earlier Ptole- 
mies, especially the second. It was 
one of the noblest and most useful 
institutions recorded in history, and 


of what Droysen calls the Aellenistic 
period, between the death of Alexander 
and the extension of the Roman empire 
into Asia, But this Museum, though 
situated at Alexandria, had no peculiar 
connexion with the city or its popula- 
tion; it wasa College of literary Fellows 
(if we may employ a modern word) con- 
gregated out of various Grecian towns. 
Eratosthenés, Kallimachus, Aristopha- 
nés, Aristarchus, were not natives of 
Alexandria. 
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Thus much is necessary, in order to understand the bearing of 
Alexander’s conquests, not only upon the Hellenic popula- 
tion, but upon Tellenic attributes and peculiarities. 
While crushing the Greeks as communities at home, 
these conquests opened a wider range to the Greeks as 
individuals abroad ; and produced—perhaps the best of vor 
all their cffects—a great increase of intercommunication, imulti- 
plication of roads, extension of commercial dealing. and silardell 
facilities for the acquisitions of geographical knowledge. There 
already existed in the Persian empire an casy and convenient royal 
road (established by Darius son of Hystaspes, and described as well 
as admired by Herodotus) for the three months’ journey between 
Sardis and Susa;*and there must have been another regular road 
from Susa and Ekbatana to Baktrin, Sogdiana, and India. ΑἸοχ- 
ander, had he lived, would doubtless have multiplied onea still 
larger scale the communications both by sca and land between 
the various parts of his world-empire, We read that among the 
gigantic projects which he was contemplating when surprised by 
death, one was, the construction of a road all along the northern 
coast of Africa, as far as the Pillars of Ηὐνακδοιὶ IIe had in- 
tended to found a new maritime city on the Persian Gulf, at the 
mouth of the Euphrates, and to incur much outlay for regulating 
the flow of water in its lower course. The river would probably 
have been thus made again to affofd the same conveniences, both 
for navigation and irrigation, as it appeaps to have furnishes in 
earlicr times under the ancient Babylonian kings. Orders had 
been also given for constructing a flect to explore the Caspian Sea. 
Alexander }elieved that sea to be connected with the Eastern 
Ocean,’ and intended to make it Its point of departure for circum- 
navigating the eastern limits of Asia, which country yet remained 
for him to conquer. ‘The voyage already performed by Nearchus, 
from the mouth of the Indus to that of the Euphrates, was in those 
days a splendid maritime achievement; to which another still 
greater was on fhe point of being added—the circumnavigation of 
Arabia from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sca; though here we 


Increase of 
the means 
of commie 


be tavern 


1 Diodor. xviii, 4. Pausanias (ii. 1, 
5) observes that Alexander wished to 
cut through Mount Mimas (in Asia 
Minor), but that this was the only 
one, among all his undertakings, which 
did’ not succeed, ‘So difficult is it 
(he goes on) to put, force upon the 
divine arrangementd,” τὰ θεῖα βιά- 
σασθαι. He wished to cut through the 
isthmus between Teos and Klazomene, 


| 80 as to avoid the navigation round 


the clifls of Mimas (σκόπελον νιφόεντα 
Mivavros—Aristophan. Nub. 274) be- 
tween Chios and Erythre. Probably 
this was among the projectg suggested 
to Alexanders in the last yoar of his 
life. We have no other information 
abeut it. 
2 Arrian, v. 26, 2. 
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must rematk, that this same voyage (from the mouth of the Indus 
round Arabia into the Red Sea) had been performed in thirty 
mouths, a century aud a half before, by Skylax of Karyanda, 
under the orders of Darius son of Ilystaspes;} yet, though re- 
corded by Herodotus, forgotten (as it would appear) by Alexander 
and his contemporaries. This enlarged and systematic exploration 
of the earth, combined with increascd means of communication 
among its inhabitants, is the main feature in Alexander’s carcer 
which presents itself as promising real consequences beneficial to 
humanity. ͵ 

We read that Alexander felt so much interest. in the extension 
Interest of of science, that he gave to Aristotle the immense sun of 
means — 800 talents in money, placing under his directions several 
ture, thousand men, for thé purpose of prosecuting zoological 
researehes? ‘These exaggerations are probably the work of those 
enemics of the philosopher who decried him as a pensioner of the 
Macedonian court; but it is probable enough that Philip, and 
Alexander in the early part of his reign, may have helped Aristotle 
in the dificult process of getting together facts and Specimens for 
observation—sfrom esteem towards him personally, rather than 
from interest in hig discoveries. The intellectual turn of Alex- 
ander was towards literature, poetry, aud history. Ie was fond 
of the Iliad especially, as well as of the Attic tragedians ; so that 
Harpalus, being dirceted to send some books to him in Upper 
Asia, selected as the most: acceptable packet various tragedies of 
 Aischylus, Sophoklés, and Euripidés, with the dithyrambic poems 
of Telestés and the histories of Phlistus# 


1 Herodot. iv. 44: compare iii, 102, ) Moreover, Arrian’s disbelief (even grant- 


That Arvian had not present to his | ing that such was the state of his mind)’ 
memory this narrative of Herodotus, | is not to be held as a conclusive dis- 
is plain from,the last chapter of his | proof of the story. 1 confess that T see 
*“Judica; though in his history of Alex- πὸ sufficient reason for discrediting the 
ander he alludes soveral times to He- narrative of Herodotus--though some 
rodotus. Some authors have concluded eminent modern writers are of an oppo- 
from Arrian’s silence that he disbe- site opinion, δ΄ 

lieved the fact: if he had disbelieved 5. Pliny, H. N. yiii. 17; Athenaus, 
it, J,think that he would have men- ix. p. 398. See Schucider’s Preface to 
tioned. the statement of Herodotus his edition of Aristotle's Historie De 
nevertheless, with an intimation that Animalibus, p, xxxix. seq. - 

he did not think it worthy of credit. ὃ Plutarch, Alexand. ὃ, 
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CHAPTER XCV. 


GRECIAN AFFAIRS FROM THE LANDING OF ALEXANDER IN 
ASIA 1Ὸ THE CLOSE OF THE LAMIAN WAR. 


Even in 334 πιο, when Alexander first entered upon his Asiatic 
campaigns, the Cran cities, great as well as small, had  siate or ne 
been, robbed of all their free agency, and existed only ἘΝ ἘΠΕ 
as appendages of the kingdom of Macedonia. Several Sani, 
of them were occupied by Macedonian garrisons, or Hellespont. 
governed by local despots who leaned upon such armed foree for 
support, There existed among them no common idea or public 
sentiment, formally ‘proclaimed and acted on, except such as it 
suited Alexander’s purpose to encourage. ‘The miso-Persian senti- 
ment—once a genuine expression of Hellenic patriotism, to the 
recollection of which Demosthenés was wont to appeal, in animating 
the Athenians to action against Macedonia, but now extinct and 
supplanted by nearer apprehensions—had been converted by Alex- 
ander to his own purposes, as a pyctext for headship, and a help 
for ensuring submission during his absence in Asia. * Greeee had 
become a province of Macedonia ; ; the affabk of the Greeks (observes 
Aristotle in illustrating a philosophical discussion) are “in the 
hands of the king.”! A public synod of the Grecks sat from time 
to time at Corinth; but it represented only philo-Maccdonian 
sentiment ; all that we know of its proceedings consisted in con- 
statulations to Alexander on his victories. There is no Grecian 
history of public or political impoyt ; there are no facts éxcept the 
local and municipal details of each city—“ the streets and fountains 
which we are repairing, and the battlements which we are whiten- 
ing,” to use a phrase of Demosthenés*—the good management of 
the Athenian finances by the orator Lykurgus, and the contentions 
of orators respecting private disputes or polities of the past. 

But, though Grecian history is thus stagnant and suspended 
during the first’ years of Alexander’s Asiatic campaigns, it might 
at any moment have become animated with gn active splrit ofiglf 

1 Aristot. Physic. iv. 3. ΒΩ 210 ἃ. 31, κφνητικῷ. 


ἔτι ὡς ἐν βασιλεῖ τὰ τῶν Ἑλ- 2 Demosthen, Olynthiac, iii. p. say” 
λήνων, καὶ ὅλως ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ 
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emancipaticn, if he had experienced reverses, or if the Persians 
Grevian ine Had administered their own affairs with skill and vigour. 
pany T have already stated, that during the first two years of 


racwet the war, the Persian flect (we ought rather to say, the 


stair 2 Henician fleet in the Persian service) had a decided su- 
gue well. neriority at sea. Darius possessed untold treasures 
which might have indefinitely increased that superiority aud multi- 
plied his means of transmarine action, lad he chosen to follow the 
advice of Memnon, by acting vigorously from the sea and strictly 
on the defensive by land. The movement or quiescence of the 
Grecks therefore depended ou the turn of affairs in Asia; as 
Alexander himself was well aware. 


During the winter of 834-333 n.c., Memnon with the Persian 
Hopes fleet appeared to be making progress among the islands 
ae . in the Afgean,' and the antic Macadantan Grecks were 
ee ue expecting him farther westward in Eubooa and Pelopon- 
ae nesus. Their hopes being’ daxhed. by his unexpected 
aly te death, and. still more by Darius's abandoument of the 
vein Memnonian plans, they had next to wait for the chance 
land: of what might be achieved by the immense Persian land- 


force. Even down to the eve of the battle of Issus, Demosthenés? 
and others (as has already been mentioned) were encouraged by 
their correspondents in Asia to anticipate success for Darius even 
in pitched battle. But after the great disaster at Issus, dufing a 
year and a half (from, November 333 B.C. to March or April 
331 B.c.), no hope was possible. The Persian force seemed cx- 
tinct, and Darius was so paralysed by the captivity of his family, 
that he suffered even the citizens of Tyre and Gaza to perish in 
their gallant cflorts of defence, without the least attempt to save 
them. At. length, in the spring of 381 3.0., the prospects again 
appeared. to improve. A second Persian army, countless like the 
first, was assembling eastward of the Tigris; Alexander advanced 
into the interior, many weeks’ march from the shores of the Medi- 
terrancan, to attack them; and the Persians doubtless transmitted 
encouragements with money to enterprising men in Greece, in 
hopes of provoking auxiliary movements. Presently (October 
331 1.0.) came the catastrophe af Arbela; after which no de- 
monstration against Alexander could have been attempted with 
any reasonable hope of success. 

Such was’the varying point of view under which the contest in 
Asia presented itself to Grecion spectators, during the three years 


) Arrian, ii, 1. 2 Alschinés cont. Ktesiph, 552. 
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and a half between the landing of Alexander in ASa and the 
battle of Arbela. As to the leading states in Greece, we have to 
look at Athenseand Sparta only; for Thebes had been destroyed 
and demolished as a city; and what had been onee the citadel of 
the Kadmeia was now a Macedonian garrison.’ Moreover, be- 
sides that garrison, the Boeotian citics, Orchomenus, Plataa, &c., 
were themsclves strongholds of Macedonian dependence; being 
hostile to Thebes of old, and having received among themselves 
assignments of all the Theban lands.* In case of any movement 
in Greece, therefore, Antipater, the viecroy of Macedonia, might 
fairly count on finding in Greece interested allies, serving as no 
mean check upou Attica. 

At Athens, the reigning sentiment was decidedly pacific. Few 


were disposed to brave the prinee who had just. given Hable acts 
Ξ ang policy 


so fearful an evidence of his force by the destruction of αἱ Xtuen— 
. + 1 ys a decided! 
Thebes and the enslavement of the Thebans.  Mphialtés pact. 


and Charidtimus, the military citizens at Athens most anti-Mace- 
donian in sentiment, bad been demanded as prisoners by Alex- 
ander, and @ad withdrawn to Asia, there to take service with 
Darius. Other Athenians, men of energy and aeticn, had followed 
their example, and had fought against Alexander at the Granikus, 
where they became his prisoners, and were sent to Macedonia to 
work in fetters at the mines, Ephialtés perished at the siege of 
Halikarnassus, while defending the place with the utmost gallantry ; 
Charidémus suffered a more unworthy death from the shameful 
sentence of Darius. The anti-Macedonian leaders who remained 
at Athens, such as Demosthenés and Lykurgus, were not generals 
or men of action, but statesmen and orators, They were fully 
aware that submission to Alexander was a painful.necessity, though 
they watched not the less anxiously for any reverse which might 
happen to him, such as to make it possible for Athens to head a 
uew struggle on behalf of Grecian freedom. 

But it was not Demosthenes or Lykurgus who now guided the 
gencral policy of Athens.’ For the twelve years between the de- 
struction of Thebes and the death of Alexander, Vhokion and 
Demadés were her ministers for forcign affairs; two men of totally 


1 Vita Demosthenis ap, Westermann, 1 nés, De Corona, p. 331), Alschinés aud 
Scriptt. Biograph. p. 901. φρουρὰν men of his stamp are in full ascendency 


καταστήσαντος ᾿Αλεξάνδρον ἐν ταῖς Θή- 
βαις μετὰ τὸ κατασκάψαι τοὺς Θη- 
βαίους, &ec. 

2 Pausanias, i, 25, 4. 

3“ Since Macedonian dominion be- 
camé paramount (ubserves Demosthe- 


VOL. VIL. | 7 


and affluence—I am impotent: there is 
no place at Athens for tree citizens aud 
counsellors, but only for men who do 
what they are ordered, and flatter the 
ruling potentate.” 
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opposite chhracters, but coinciding in pacific views, and in looking 
Poin ἴθ the favour of Alexander and Antipater as the principal 
we ere end to be attained. Twenty Athcnia triremes were 
hating sent to act with the Macedonian fleet, durmg Alexander's 


at Athens—- Spot oo. ἰσῃ | 1a: 2 i 1] 
Amen first campaign in Asia; these, together with the Athenian 


ae prisoners takert at the Granikus, served to him farther 
polities’ ag_a guarantee for the continued submission of the 
Athenians generally.!’ There can be no doubt that the pacitic 
policy of Phokion was now prudent and essential to Athens, 
though the same cannot be said (as I have remarked in the 
proper place) for his advocacy of the like policy twenty years 
before, when Philip’s power was growing and might have been 
arrested by vigorous opposition. It suited the purpose of Anti- 
pater to ensure his hold upon Athens by frequent presents to 
Dematés, a man of Juxurious and extravagant habits. But 
Phokion, incorruptible as well as poor to the end, declined all 
similar offers, though often made to him, not ouly by Antipater, 
but even by Alexander. 

It deserves particular notice, that though the @acedonising 
Dens: policy was now decidedly in the ascendent—accepted, 


sthenés and 


Lykurgus, Jaq, 1 Ty 3, 7 Leone 
rauens, even by dissentieuts, as the only course admissible under 


inthe |, the circumstances, and confirmed the more by each suc- 


polnteally, cessive victory of Alexander—yet statesmen, te Ly- 
aes kurgus and Demosthenes, of notorious auti-Mace onian 
of import sentiment, still held a conspicuous and influential posi- 
nancial tion, thongh of course restricted to matters of internal 
ijnugen administration. ‘Thus Lykurgus continued to be the 
real acting minister of finance, for threo. successive Panathenaic 
intervals of four years each, or for an uninterrupted period of 
twelve years. He superimtended not merely the entire collec- 
tion, but alco the entire disbursement of the public revenue; ren- 
dering strict periodical account, yet with a financial authority 
greater than had belonged to any statesman since Periklés. He 
improved the gymnasia and stadia of the city—multiplied the 
donatives and sacred furniture in the temples,—enlarged, or con- 
structed anew, docks and arsenals,—provided a considerable stock 
of arms and equipments, military as well as naval—and maintained 
four hundred triremes in a seaworthy condition, for the protection 
of Atherfian commerce. In these extensive functions he was never 
superseded, though Alexander at one time sent to require the 
; ἢ 


' Anvian, i. 29, ὃ, 2 Plutarch, Phokion, 30, °° 
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surrender of his person, which was refused by the Atheman people.! 
The main cause of his firm hold upon the public mind, was, his 
known and indisputable pecuniary probity, whereim he was the 
parallel of Phokion. 

As to Demosthenés, he did not hold any such commanding 
public appointments as Lykurgus; but he enjoyed great, lsition of 
esteem and sympathy from the people generally, for his ny i 
marked line of public counsel during the past. ‘The enact 
proof of this is to be found in one very significant fact. The in- 
dictment, against Ktesiphon’s motion for crowning Demosthenés, 
was instituted by “schinés, and official entry made of it before 
the death of Philip—which event occurred in August 336. B.c. 
Yet Aischinés did not venture to bring it on for trial until August 
380 πιο, after Antipater had subdued the ill-fated rising of the 
Lacedeemonian king Agis; and cven at that advantageous moment, 
when the macedonisers seemed in full triumph, he signally failed. 
We thus perceive, that though Phokion and Demadés were now 
the leaders of Athenian affairs, as representing a policy which 
every one felf to be unavoidable—yet the preponderant sentiment, 
of the people went with Demosthenés and Lykurgus. In fact, we 
shall see that after the Lamian war, Antipater thought it requisite 
to subdue or punish this sentiment by disfrauchising or deporting 
two-thirds of the citizens? It seems however that the anti-Mace- 
donian statesmen were very cautious of giving offence to Alex- 
ander, between 334 and 330 Bc. Ktesiphm accepted a mission 
of condolence to Kleopatra, sister of Alexander, on the death of 
her husband Alexander of Epirus; and Demosthenés stands 
accused of having sent humble aud crouching letters to Alexander 
(the Great) in Phenicia, during the spring of 831.c. This asser- 


"See the remarkable decree in ho- 
nour of Lykurgns, passed by the Athe- 
nian people seventeon or eighteen years | 
after his death, in the archonship of | 
Anaxikratés, Bc. 907. (Plutareh, Vit. 
X. Oratt, p. 852). The reciting por- 
tion of this decree, constituting four- 
fifths of the whole, goes over the public 
conduct of Lykurgus, and is very 
valuable, 

Tt scems that the twelve years of 
financial administration exercised by 
Lykurgus, are to be taken probably, | 
either from 342-330 B.c.—or fuur years 
later, from 588-326 B.c. Boeekh leaves 
the poiut undetermined between the 
two. Droysen and Meier prefer the 


earlier period —O. Miiller the later, 


(Boeckh, Urkunden iiber® das Attische 
Seewesen, also the second edition of his 
Staats-haushaltung der Athener, vol, ii. 
p. H4-118,) 

The total of public money, recorded 
hy the Inseription as having passed 
through the hands of Lykurgus im the 
twelve years, was 18,900 talents 
4,540,000/7, or thereabouts. [le is said 
to have held, besides, in deposit, a great 
deal of money entrusted to him by 
private individuals. Hs official duties 
as treastwer were discharged, for the 
first four yeary,'in his own name; during 
the last eight years, in the names of two 
aiff€ent friends. 

3. Plutarch, Phokion, 28, 
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tion of Mchints though not to be trusted as correet, indicates the 
coe prudence of Demosthenés as to his known and formidable 
enemy.! 

It was not from Athens, but from Sparta, that anti-Macedonian 
movements now took risc. In the decisive battle unsuc- 
cessfully fought by Athens and Thebes at Charoncia 
against Philip, thesSpartans had not been concerned. 
Their king Archidamus,—whe had been active con- 
jointly with Athens in the Sacred War, trying to up- 
hold the Phokians against Philip and the ‘Thebans, 
— had afterwards withdrawn himself from Central 
Greece to assist the Tarentines in Italy, and had been 
slain in a battle against the Messapiaus.? He was succeeded 
by his son Agis, a brave and enterprising man, under whom the 
Sparthns, though abstaining from hostilities against Philip, reso- 
lutely declined to take part in the synod at Corinth, whereby the 
Macedonian prince was nominated Leader of the Greeks ; and 
even persisted in the same denial on Alexander's nomination also. 
When Alexander sent to Athens three hundred pancplies after his 
victory at the Granikus, to be dedicated in the temple of Atheué, 
he expressly proclaimed in the inscription, that they were dedicated 
“by Alexander and the Greeks, excepting the Lacedamontans.”* 
Agis took the lead in trying {o procure Persian aid for anti-Mace- 
ἀοηίαιι operations in Greece. Towards the close of summer 333 
Bc., a little before the battle of Issus, he visited the Persian 
admirals at Chios, to solicit men aud money for intended action in 
Peloponnesus.! At that moment, they were not zealous in the 


Anti-Mace- 
donian 
movement 
from Sparta 
—hKing 
Agis visits 
the Persian 
admirals in 
the digean, 
His at- 
tempts both 
in Kiete 
and in Ve- 
loponnesus. 


1 Muchings (adv. Ktesiph. p. 632 5) Mr, Churchill Babington), delivered gt 
mentions this mission of Ktesiphon to | some per riod during the reign of Alex- 


Kleopatra. He also Gu the same ora- ander, 
tion, p. 550) gcharges Demosthenés with 
having sent Jetters to Alexander, solicit- 
ing pardon aud favour, He states that. 
a young man naned Ariston, a friend of 
Demosthends, was much about the per: 
son of Alexander, and that through 
him the letters were sent. He otes 


as hix authority the seamen of the’ 


public Athenian vessel called /aralus, 
aud the Athenian envoys who went to! 
Alexander in Phenicia in the spring or 
suinmer of 331 uc. (compare Arrian, 


ii. ὁ, Ὁ», Hperidés also seems to: 


have advanced the like allegation against | 


Demosthenés—seoe Harpokration, v.’Api 


στίων. ‘ 
The oration of Hyperidés in defence 
of Euxenippus (recently published by 


gives general evideuce of the 
wide-spread feeling of jealous aversion 
‘to the existing Macedonian ascendency. 
Euxenippus had been accused of devo- 
tion to Macedonia ; Hyperidés strenu- 
ously denies it, saying that Euxenippus 
had never been in Macedonia, nor ever 
conversed with any Macedonian who 
came to Athens. Even boys at school 
| (says Hyperidés, know the names of the 
corrnpt orators, or flatterers, who serve 
| Macedonia~Euxenippus is not among 
them (Ὁ. 11, 12). 
3 Plutarch, Camill. 19; Diodor. xvi. 

| 88; Plutarch, Agis, 3. 

ἢ Arrian, i. 16, 11: 
vii. 10, 1. 

4 Arrian, ii, 13, 


compare Pausan. 


4, 
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direction of Greece, anticipating (as most Asiatics thun did) the 
complete destruction of Alexander in Kilikia. As soon, however, 
as the disaster of Issus became known, they placed at: the disposal 
of Agis thirty talents and ten triremes; which he employed, 
under his brother Agesilaus, in making himself master of Krete— 
fecling that no movement in Greece could be expected at such 
a discouraging crisis. Agis himself soon afterwards weut to that 
island, having strengthened himself by a division of the Greek 
mercenaries ato had: fought under Darius at Issus. In Krete, he 
appears to have had consider rable temporary suceess ; and even in 
Pelopomesus, he organized some demonstrations which Alexander 
sent Amphoterus with a large naval force to repress, i the spring 
of 331 ne! At that time, Phenicia, Eeypt, and all the naval 
mastery of the /Egean, had passed into the hands of the con- 
queror, so that the Persians had no direet means of actings upon 
Grevce. Probably Ainphoter us recovered Krete, but he iid no 


Ss 


4}.} 
ee 


land-force to attack Agis in Beloponnesus. 
a fugitive in Media, leaving Babylon, Susa, and Perse- ne. το 
. . epee Spring), 
polis, with the bulk of his immense treasures, as a prey ΝῚ 
After such an army in 
ee ᾿ aa ᾿ Pelopon- 
prodigious accessions to Alexander's force, it would s heen 
that any anti-Macedonian movement, during the spring deere 
of 380 νιον must have been obviousty hopeless and even Avtpater. 
msanc. Yet it was just then that King,Agis found means to 
a considerable body of uew allies to join him, As to himself per- 
sonally, he aud the Lacedamonians had been previously in a state 


Tn October 331 uc, Darius was beaten at Arbela and became 
: . ᾿ y Agi levies 
to the conqueror during the coming winter, 
SCID Heras, and 
against 
enlarge his scale of operations in Peloponnesus, and prevailed on 
of proclaimed war with Macedonia,’ and therefore incurred little 


' Arrian, i. 6, 4; Diodor. xvii. 48; 
Curtius, iv. 1, 59. It is to this war 
in Krete, between Agis and the Mace- 
donian party and troops, that Aristotle 
probably alludes (in the few words 
contained, Politica, ii, 7, 8), as having 
exposed the weakness of the Kretan 
institutions—see Schneid@’s note on 
the passage. At least we do not know 


of any other event, suitable to the | 


words, 

2 Alexander, as soon as he got pos- 
session of the Persian treasures at Susa 
(about December 31 8.¢.),"sent a large | 
remittance of 30U0 talents to Antipater, 
as means for carrying on the war 
against the Lacedwmomans (Arrian, iii. 
16,17), The manifestations of Agis in | 


Peloponnesus had begun in the spring 
of SL nc. (Arian, tl. @, 4); but his 
aggressive movernents in Peloponnesus 
did not assume formidable proportions 
until the spring of 550 Ba. At the 
date of the speech of Adschinds against 
Ktesiphon (August 330 μαι), the de- 
cisive battle by which Antipater crushed 
the forces of Agis had ouly recently 
occurred ; for the Lacedammoman  pri- 
fsoners were only about tu he sent to 
| Alexander to learn their file (Esch, 
lady. Kt. p, 524), Curtius (vin, 1, 21) 
| ig certunly mistaken 17 sayinty that the 
| contest: was tertuinated before the battle 
| of Arbela, Moreover, there were Lace- 
| defoman envoys, present with Darius 
| until a few days before his death (July 
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additional wisk ; morcover, it was one of the effects of the Asiatic 
disasters to cast. back upon Greece small bands of soldiers who had 
hitherto found service in the Persian armies. ‘These men willingly 
came to Cape Tenarus to enlist under a warlike king of Sparta ; 
so that Agis found himself at the head of a force which appeared 
considerable to Peloponnesians, familiar only with the narrow 
scale of Grecian war-muster, though insignificant as against Alex- 
ander or his viceroy in Macedonia. An unexpected ray of hope 
broke ont from the revolt of Memnon, the Macedonian governor 
of Thrace. Antipater was thus compelled to withdraw some of 
his forces to a considerable distance from Greece; while Alex- 
ander, victorious as he was, being in Persis or Media, east of 
Mount Zagros, appeared in the eyes of a Greek to have reached 
the utmost limits of the habitable world? Of this partial en- 
courajrement Agis took advantage, to march out of Lakonia with 
all the troops, mercenary and native, that he could muster. He 
called on the Peloponnesians for a last effort against Macedonian 
dominion, while Darius still retained all the eastern half of his 
empire, and while support from him in men and money might yet 
be anticipated. 

Respecting this war, we know very few details. At first, a flush 
of success appeared to attend Agis. The Eleians, the 


BC. 230), 
Adis αἱ Achwans (except Pelléné), the Arcadians (except Me- 
Tet. par- ὧι , « oo . 
tuily sxe galopolis) and some other Peloponnesians, joined his 
cesstul, is 


completely 
defeated by 
Antipater, 
and plain. 


standard ; so that he was enabled to collect an army 
stated at 20,000 foot and 2000 horse. Defeating the 
first Macedonian forces sent against him, he procceded 
to lay siege to Megalopolis ; which city, now as previously, was the 
stronghold of Macedouian influence in the peninsula, and was 
probably occupied by a Macedonian garrison. An impulse mani- 


. 


' 
330 B.c.), who afterwards fell into the | cribed to Alexander (Plutarch, Agesi- 
hands of Alexander (Arrian, iii. 24, ΤῊΣ ) laus, 15) as proving close coincidence of 
these men could hardly have known of | time between the battle of Arbela and 
the prostration of their country at | the final defeat of Agis, 
home. { suppose the victory of Anti-| 1 Alexander in Media, when informed 
pater to have taken place about June | of the whol@ affair after the death of 


390 B.e,—and the Peloponnesian anna- 
meut of Agis to have been got to- 
gether about three mouths before (March 
330 B.C. ). 

Mr. Clinton (Fast, H. App. ς. 4. p. 
234) discusses the chronology of this 
event, but in a mannertwhich 1 camot 
think satisfactory. He seems inclined 
to put it some months earlier, I sd no 
necessity for construing the dictum as- 


Agis, spoke of it with coutempt as a 
battle of frogs and mice, if we are to 
believe the dictum of Plutarch, Age- 
silans, 15, 
? jEschinés δέν. Ktesiphont. p. 953, ὁ, 
δ᾽ ᾿Αλέξανδρος ἔξω τῆς ἄρκτου καὶ τῆς 
᾿ οἰκουμένης ὀλίγου δεῖν πάσης μεθειστή- 
i ket, &e. 
3 Diodor. xvii. 62; Deinarchus cont. 
Demosth. 9, 35, 
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fested itself at Athens in favour of active sympathy, and equipment 
of a fiect to aid this anti-Macedonian effort., It was resisted by 
Phokion and Demadés, doubtless upon all views of prudence, but 
especially upon one financial ground, taken by the latter, that the 
people would be compelled to forego the Theorie distribution.’ 
Even Demosthenés himself, under circumstances so obviously dis- 
couraging, could not recommend the formidable step of declaring 
against Alexander—though he seems to have indulged inthe 
expression of general anti-Macedonian sympathies, and to have 
complained of the helplessness into which Athens had becn brought 
by past bad policy.’ Antipater, closing the war in Thrace on the 
best terms that he could, hastened into Greece with his full forces, 
and reached Peloponnesus in time to relieve Megalopolis, which 
had begun to be in danger. One decisive battle, which took place 
in Arcadia, sufficed to terminate the war. Agis and his army, the 
Lacedwmonians especially, fought with gallantry aud desperation, 
but were completely defeated. Vive thousand of their men were 
slain, including Agis himself; who, though covered with wounds, 
disdained to leave the field, and fell resisting to the last. The 

sVietors, according to one account, lost 3500 men ; according to 
another, 1000 slain, together with a great many wounded. This 
was a greater loss than Alexander had sustained cither at Issus or 
at Arbela; a plain proof, that Agis and his companions, however 
unfortunate in the result, had manifested courage worthy of the 
best days of Sparta. 

The allied forces were now so completely, crushed, that all sub- 
mitted to Antipater. After consulting the philo-Mace- conpice 
donian synod at Corinth, he condemned the Acheeans {By 
and Eleians to pay 120 talents to Megalopolis, and (ce 
exacted from the ‘Tegeans the punishment of those among 


Autipater 
το Spartan 


eNVOYS 
i adi ad advis rap 9 sent up ti 
their Teading me who had Δαν! πο the war’ But he yrer 


"ὦ “ ° 
would not take upon him to determine the treatment of ™ 4. 
the Lacedamonians without special reference to Alexander, Re- 


1 Plutarch, 
cept. p. 818. 


Reipubl. Gerend, Pra course his anti- Macedonian feelings 


‘would be counted upon, in case things 


2 This is what we make out, as tu the 


nés adv. Ktesiph. p. 593, 
It is however difficult to believe, 


sthenés boasted of having hitwself got 
up the Lacedemonian movement—and 
yet that he made no proposition or sug- 
gestion for counteuancing it.  Demo- 
sthenés can hardly have lent any posi- 


‘took a favourable turn. 
conduct of Denosthends, from /sehi- - 


Deinarchus (at supra) dso accuses 


‘Demosthenés of having remained mac~ 
tive at this critical moment. 
what Atschings insinuates, that Demo- 


3 Curtius, vid, 15-295 Diodor, xvii. 
63-73. After the defeat, a suspensive 
decree was passed by the*Spartans, re- 
Jeaxing frofi ἀτιμία those who had 


; escaped from the battle—as had been 
᾿ Rone after Leuktra (Diodor, xix. 70). 
tive aid to the proceeding, though of : 
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quiring from, them fifty hostages, he sent up to Alexander in Asia 
some Havelemonay envoys or prisoners, to throw themselves on 
his mercy.' We are told that they did not reach the king until a 
long time afterwards, at Baktra ;* what he decided abel Sparta 
generally, we do not know. 

The rising of the Thebans, not many‘ months after Alexander's 
Untovard accession, had been the first attempt of the Greeks to 


result of 


the defensive emancipate themsclves from Macedonian dominion ; this 
efforts οἱ 


Greve enterprise of Agis was the sceond. Both unfortunately 
axtut. had been partial, without the possibility of any extensive 
or organized combination beforehand ; both euded miserably, rivet- 
ing the chains of Greece more powerfully than ever. Thus was 
the selfdefensive force of Greece extinguished piecemeal. ‘The 
scheme -of Agis was in fact desperate from the very outset, as 
against the gigantic power of Alexander; and would perhaps 
never have been undertaken, had not Agis himself been already 
compromised in hostility against Macedonia, before the destruction 
of the Persian force at Issus. This unfortunate prince, without 
any superior ability (so far as we know), manifested a devoted 
courage and patriotism worthy of his predecessor Leonidas at 
Thermopylae ; whose renown stands higher, ouly because the banner 
which he upheld ultimately triumphed. The Athenians and A®to- 
lians, neither of whom took part with Agis, were now left, without. 
Thebes and Sparta, as the two wwreat military powers of Greece ; 
which will appear peel re, we come to the last strugele foe 
Grecian independence—tthe Lamian war; better combined and 
more promising, yct not less disastrous in its result. 

Though the strongest considerations of prudence kept Athens 

κο ta? quict, during this anti-Macedonian movement in Pelopon- 
τς, Besus, ἃ powerful sympathy must have been raised among 
dumeue ber eitizens while the struggle was going on. Had 


queer Agis gained the victory over Antipater, the Athenians 


actin on τ 7 Ds » 4“}γ7"00, ; . 2 Toy, ΝΣ Π 
ae might probably have declared in his favour ; and although 


einen. DO independent position could have been permanently 
his deteat, — Maintained against so overwhelming an enemy as Alex- 
ander, yes considering that he was thoroughly oceupicd and far in 
the interior of Asia, Greece might have held out against Anti- 
pater for an iuterval not inconsiderable. In the face of such 
eventualities, the fears of the Macedonising statesmen now in power 
at Athens, the hopes of their opponents, and the reciprocal wend 
thies of both, must have become ae manifest ; so that the 


1 Aschinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 24 3 Curtius, vii. 4, 32. 
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reaction afterwards, when the Macedonian power bgrame more 
irresistible than ever, was considered by the enemics of Demo- 
sthenés to offer a favourable opportunity for ruining aud dishonour- 
ing him. τ 
To the political peculiarity of this juncture we owe the judicial 
contest between the two great Athenian orators; the Judeiat 


contest 


memorable accusation of AEschinés against Ktesiphon, ienveen 
. + A Auschings 
for having proposed a crown to Demosthenés—and the andde- 
- io . “ » mosthenés, 
still more memorable defence of Demosthenés, on behalf Prelnmnary 
elreumi- 


of his friend as well as of himself. It was in the autumn 
or winter of 837-836 B.c., that Ntesiphon had proposed 
this vote of public honour in favour of Demosthenés, and 

had obtained the (probouleuma) preliminary acquiescence hay 

of the senate; it was in the same Attic year, and not Peetu 
long afterwards, that A%schinés attacked the proposition ungler the 
Graphé Paranomén, as illegal, unconstitutional, mischievous, and 
founded on false allegations! More than six years had thus 
elapsed since the formal entry of the accusation; yet schines 
had not chosen to bring it to actual trial; which indeed could not 
be done without some risk to bimsclf, before the numerous and 
popular judicature of Athens. Twice or thrice before his acetisa- 
tion wax entered, other persons had moved to confer the same 
honour upon Demosthenés, and had been indicted under the 


stances ay 

τὸ the pro- 
dosition of 
Fiecipiion: : 
amd the 


1 Among the various documents, real 
or pretended, inserted in the oration of 
Demosthenés De Corona, there appears 
one (p. 266) purporting to be the very 
decree wneved by Ktesiphon; and an- 
other (p. 245) purporting to be the 
acensution preterred by Πύλο [ 
have already stated that J agree with 
Droysen in mistrusting all the docu- 
ments annexed to this oration; all of 
them bew the naine of wrong archons, 
most of them names of unknown ar- 
chons; some of them do not fit the 
place in which they appear. See my 
preceding Chaps, LAXXIX., XC. 

We know from the statement of 
Aischinés himself that the motion of 
Ktesiphon was wade after the appuint- 
ment of Demosthenég to be one of the 
inspectors of the fortitications of the 
city; and that this appointment took 
place in the Jast month of the archon 
Cherondas (June 337 B.c.—see Adschi- 
nés ady, Ktesiph, p. 421-425). We 
also know that the accusation of schi- 


if. p. 612, 615). Τὸ thus appears that 
the motion of Ktesiphon (with the 
probouleatha which preceded it) mast 
have occurred nome time during the 
autumn or winter of 337-336 B.6—that 
the accusation of Alschinés must have 
been handed in shortly after it—and 
that this accusation cannot have becn 
handed in at the date borne by the 
pseudo-document, p. 45--the month 
Elaphebolion of the archon Cherondas, 
which would be anterior to the appoint- 
ment of Demosthends. Moreover, who- 
ever compares the so-called motion of 
Ktesiphon, us it stands inserted in De- 
musth. De Corona, p. 206, with the 
words in which Adschinués himself (adv. 
Ktesiph. p. 091. ὅθεν τὴν ἀρχὴν τοῦ 
ψηφίσματος ἐποιήσω, sce αἰπὺ. p. 459) 
describes the exordium of that motion, 
will see that 1t caunot be genuine. 

Ὁ Demosthenes De Coroua, p. 
302, 305, 510, He says Qe. 267-515 
that he bad cen crowned o/fen (πολ- 
λάκις) by the Athenians and other 


nés aguust Ktesiphon wax preferred | Gyek citizens, The crown which he 


before the assassination of Philip, which 


received on the motion of Aristo- 


took place in August 336 uc, (/Eschin. | nikus (after the successes against Philip 
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Graphé Paranomén; but with such signal ill success, that their 
accusers did not obtain so much as one-fifth of the suffrages of the 
Dikasts, and therefore incurred (under the standing regulation of 
Attic law) a penalty of 1000 drachme. The like danger awaited 
/Eschinés ; and although, in reference to the illegality of Ktesi- 
phon’s motion (which was the direct and ostensible purpose aimed 
at under the Graphé Paranomién), his indictment was grounded on 
special circumstances such as the previous accusers may not have 
been able to show, still it was not his real object to confine himself 
within this narrow and technical argument. IIe intended to en- 
large the range of accusation, so as to include the whole character 
and policy of Demosthenés; who would thus, if the verdict went 
against him, stand publicly dishonoured both as citizen and as 
politician. Unless this latter purpose were accomplished, indeed, 
A'schinés gained nothing by bringing the indictment into court ; 
for the mere entry of the indictment would have already produced 
the effect of preventing the probouleuma from passing into a decree, 
and the crown from being actually conferred. Doubtless Ktesiphon 
and Demosthents might have forced Aischinés to the alternative 
of cither dropping his indictment or bringing it into the Dikastery. 
But this was a forward challenge, which, in reference to a purely 
honorary vote, they had not felt bold enough to send ; especially 
after the capture of ‘Thebes in 335 u.c., when the victorious Alex- 
ander demanded the surrender‘of Demosthenés with several other 
citizens. 

In this state of abeyiince and compromise—Demosthenés enjoy- 
Accuatory ing the inchoate honour of a complimentary vote from 
wee the Senate, Alschinés intercepting it from being matured 


waimtte into a vote of the people—both the vote and the indict- 


tae ment had remained for rather more than six years. But 
nae the accuser now felt encouraged to push his indictment 


poli! to trial under the reactionary party feeling, following on 
mostients. abortive anti-Macedonian hopes, which succeeded to the 
complete victory of Antipater over Agis, and which brought about 
the accusation of auti-Macedonian citizens in Naxos, Thasos, and 
other Grecian cities also.' Amidst the fears prevalent that the 
vietor would carry his resentment still farther, A'$chinés could now 
urge that Athens was disgraced by having adopted or even ap- 


proved the policy of Demosthenés? and that an emphatic con- 


at Byzantium and the Chersonesus, |! Demosthenés De Corona, p. 294. 
&c. in 340 b,c.) was the second crown | 5 Aischinés adv. Ktesiph. p. 645, δια- 
(p. 253)—Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. βέβληται δ᾽ ἡμῶν ἡ πόλις ἐκ τῶν Δη- 
848, 


ἣ 


{ μοσθένους πολιτευμάτων περὶ τοὺς 
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demnation of him was the only way of clearing her from the charge 
of privity with those who had raised the standard against Mace- 
donian supremacy. Jn an able and bitter harangue, Aschines first 
shows that the motion of Ktesiphon was illegal, in consequence of 
the public official appointments held by Demosthenés at the moment 
when it was proposed—nest he enters at large into the whole life 
and character of Demosthenés, to prove him unworthy of such an 
honour, even if there had been no formal grounds of objection. 
He distributes the entire life of Demosthenés into four periods, the 
first ending at the peace of 346 B.c. between Philip and the Athe- 
nians—the second, ending with the breaking out of the next en- 
suing war in 911-910 b.c—the third, ending with the disaster 
at Cheroneia—the fourth, comprising all the time following.' 
Throughout all the four periods, he denounces the conduct of 
Demosthenés as having been corrupt, treacherous, cowamlly, and 
ruinous to the city. Whét is more surprising still—he expressly 
charges him with gross subservience both to Philip and to Alex- 
ander, at the very time when he was takjng credit for a patriotic 
and intrepid opposition to them. 

That Athens had undergone sad defeat and humiliation, having 
been driven from her independent and even presidential position 
into the degraded character of a subject Macedonian city, since the 
time when Demosthents first began political life—was a fact but 
too indisputable. Aschinés ever? makes this a part of his case ; 
arraigning the traitorous mismanagemeng of Demosthenés as the 
cause of so melancholy a revolution, and denouncing him as candi- 
date for public compliment on no better plea than a serics of 
public calamities." Having thus animatlverted on the conduct. of 
Demosthenés prior to the battle of Cheroueia, Alschinés proceeds 
to the more recent past, and contends that Demosthenés cannot be 
sincere in his pretended enmity to Alexander, becayse he dias let 
slip three successive occasions, all highly favourable, for instigating 
Athens to hostility against the Macedonians. Of these three ocea- 
sions, the earliest was, when Alexander first crossed into Asia ; the 
viv καιρού τ' δόξετε δ᾽ ἐὰν μὲν τοῦτον ἀσφαλῆ. 
στεφανώσητε, ὁμογνώμονες εἶναι" ‘The mention by Hxchinés (imme- 
τοῖς παραβαίνυνσι τὴν κοινὴν diately betore) of the Pythian games, as 
εἰρήνην: ἐὰν δὲ τοὐνάντιον τούτου about to be celebrated in a few days, 
πράξητε, ἀπολύσετε τὸν δῆμον τῶν ' inarks the date of this judicial trial— 
ainiay—Cormpare with this, the last Aagust 330 pc. 
sentence of the oration of Demosthenés |} -schings adv. Ktesiph. p. 445, 
in reply, where he puts up a prayer; 2. Adschinés adv. Ktesiph. pp. 449, 
to the Uods—quiv δὲ τοῖς λοιποῖς thy) 400, 47. 551. 


ταχίστην ἀπαλλαγὴν τῶν ἐπηρτη-. ὃ Alschinds adv. Ktesiph. pp. 526, 
μένων φόβων δότε καὶ σωτηρίαν 538, 511, 
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second, immediately before the battle of Issus ; the third, during 
the flush of success obtained by Agis in Peloponnesus.' On none 
of these occasions did Demosthenés call for any public action 
against. Macedonia; a proof (according to Alschinés) that his 
anti-Macedonian professions were insincere. 

I have more than ounce remarked, that considering the bitter 
Appreoae  Cnity between the two orators, it is rarely safe to trust 
πο, {ΠῸ unsupported allegation of either against the other. 
veuae ‘But. in regard to the last- mentioned charges advanced by 


a said. there is enough of known fact, and we have 


cuer of Independent evidence, such as is not often before us, to 
nee, appreciate him as an accuser of Demosthenes. The 
victorious career of Alexander, set forth in the preceding chapters, 
proves amply that not one of the three periods, here indicated by 
Alschinés, presented even decent encouragement for a reasonable 
Athenian patriot to involve his country?in in warfare against so for- 
midable an enemy. Nothing can be more frivolous than these 
charges against Demosthpnés, of having omitted promising seasons 
for anti-Macedouian operations. Partly for this reason, probably, 
Demosthenés does not notice them in his reply ; still more, per- 
haps, on another ground, that it was not safe to speak out what he 
thought and felt about Alexander. His reply dwells altogether 
upou the period before the death of Philip. Of the boundless 
cmpire subsequently acquired, by*the son of Philip, he speaks only 
to mourn it as a wretched visitation of fortune, which has desolated 
alike the Hellenic and the barbaric world—in which Atheus has 
been engulphed along with others—and from which even those 
faithless and trimming Grecks, who helped to aggrandise Philip, 
have not escaped better than Athens, nor indeed so well” 

1 shall not here touch upon the Demosthenic speech De Corona 
Reply of in a,thetorieal point of view, nor add anything to those 
sthents—  encomiums which have been pronounced upon it with one 
Cua voice, both in ancient and in modern times, as the unap- 
proachable masterpiece of Grecian oratory. To this work it belongs 
as a portion of Grecian history; a retrospect of the efforts made 
by a patriot and a statesman to uphold the dignity of Athens and 
the autonomy of the Grecian world, against a dangerous aggressor 
from without. Tlow these efforts were dirceted, and how they 
lamentably- failed, has been recounted in my preceding chapters. 
Demosthenés here passes them in review, replying to the crimina- 

c 


1 Mschinés adv, Ktesiph. p, 551-553. * Demosthen, De Corond, p. θ11- 0 1ῦς 
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tions against his public conduct during the interval of ten years, 
between the peace of 346 B.C. (or the period immediately preceding 
it) and the death of Philip. It is remarkable, that though  pro- 
fessing to enter upon a defence of his whole public life,’ he never- 
theless can afford to leave unnoticed that portion of it which is 
perhaps the most honourable to him—the early period of his first 
Philippics and Olynthiacs—when, though a politician as yet imma- 
ture and of no established footing, he wax the first to desery in the 
distance the perils threatened by Philip’s agerandisement, and, the 
loudest in calling for timely and energetic precautions against it, 
in spite of apathy and murmurs from older politicians as well as 
from the general public. Beginning with the peace of ΚΠ B.C, 
Demosthenés vindicates his own share in the autecedents of that 
event against the charges of Alschinés, whoin he denounees as the 
vause of all the mischief; a controversy which 1 have already tried 
to elucidate in a former chapter. Passing next to the period after 
that peace—-to the four years first of hostile diplomacy, then of 
hostile action, against Philip, which ended with the disaster of 
Charoneia~—Demosthenés is not satisfied with simple vindication. 
He reasserts this policy as matter of pride and honour, in spite of 
its results, He cougratulates his countrymen on having mani- 
fested a Pan-hellenic patriotism worthy of their forefathers, and 
takes to himself ouly the credit of having been forward to proclaim 
and carry out this glorious sentimtnt common to all. Vortune has 
been adverse; yet the vigorous anti-Mgccdonian policy was no 
inistake ; Demosthenés swears it by the combatants of Marathon, 
Platiea and Salamis.’ To have had a foreign dominion obtruded 
upon Greece, is an overwhelining calamity; but to have had this 
accomplished without strenuous resistance on the part of Athens, 
would Itave Leen calamity aggravated by dishonor. 

Jonceived in this sublime strain, the reply of Demosthends to 
his rival has an historical value, as a funeral oration of#¥uerat® 


extinct Athenian and Grecian freedom. Six years before, extn 
the orator had been appvinted by his countrymen to de- fico, 
liver the usual public oration over the warriors slain at Charoncia. 
That speech is now lost, but it probably touched upon the same 


topics. Though the sphere of action, of every Greek city as well 


1 Demosthen. De Corona, p. 227. ἐλευθερίας καὶ σωτηρίας κίνδυνον ἀράμενοι 


μέλλων τοῦ τε ἰδίου βίυν παντὸς, ὡς ---οὐ μὰ τοὺς Μαραθῶνι προκινδυνεύσαντας 

ἔοικε, λόγον διδόναι τήμερον καὶ τῶν | τῶν προγόνων καὶ τοὺς & Πλαταιαῖς 
iB ἤ Ι : ἧς 

κοινῇ πεπολιτευμένων, &c. | χαραταξαμένους καὶ τοὺς ἐν Σαλαμῖνι 


2 Demosth. De Corona, p. 297. ἀλλ᾽ | ναυμαχήσαντας, &c,, the oath so often 
οὐκ ἔστιν, οὐκ ἔστιν bros ἡμάρτετε, | cited and admired. 
ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τὸν ὑπὲρ τῆς ἁπάγτων | 
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as of every Greek citizen, was now cramped and confined by irre- 
sistible Macedoniaw force, there still remained the sentiment of full 
political freedom and dignity enjoyed during the past—the admira- 
tion of ancestors who had once defended it successfully—and the 
sympathy with leaders who had recently stood forward to uphold it, 
however unsuccessfully. It is among the most memorable facts in 
Grecian history, that in spite of the victory of Philip at Charoncia 
—in spite of the subsequent conquest of Thebes by Alexauder, and 
the danger of Athens after it—in spite of the Asiatic conquests 
which had since thrown all Persian force into the hauds of the 
Macedonian king—the Athenian people could never be persuaded 
cither to repudiate Demosthenés, or to disclaim sympathy with his 
political policy. Tow much art and ability was employed, to m- 
duce them to do so, by his numerous enemies, the speech of 
AVschinés is enough to teach us. And when we consider how 
easily the public sicken of schemes which end in misfortunc—how 
great a mental relief is usually obtained by throwing blame pn 
unsuccessful leaders—it would have been no matter af surprise, if, 
in one of the many prosecutions wherein the fame of Demosthenes 
was involved, the Dikasts had given a verdict unfdvourable to him. 
That he always came off acquitted, and even honourably acqfitted, 
is a proof of rare fidelity and steadiness of temper iu the Athenians. 
lt is a proof that those noble, patriotic, aud Dan-hellenic senti- 
ments, which we constantly find inculcated in his orations, through- 
out a period of twenty yeprs, had sunk into the minds of his hearers ; 
and that amidst the many general allegations of corruption against 
him, loudly proclaimed by his enemies, there was no onc Welle 
ascertained fact which they could substantiate before the Dikastery. 

The indictment now preferred by A'schinés against Ktesiphon 
Verdictof — only procured for Demosthenés a new triumph.* When 


the Dikasts 


= tramp the, suilrages of the Dikasts were counted, Aschinés did 
οἱ 


sinenes-- @not obtain so much as one-fifth. He became therefore 
‘Swumés, — Hiable to the customary fine of 1000 drachma. It appears 
that he quitted Athens immediately, without paying the fine, and 
retired into Asia, from whence he never returned. IIe is said to 
have opened a rhetorical school at Rhodes, and to have gone into 
the interior of Asia during the last year of Alexander’s life (at the 
time when that monarch was ordaining on the Grecian cities com- 
pulsory restoration of all their exiles), in order to procure assistance 
for returifing to Athen’. This project was disappointed by Alex- 
ander’s death.! ! 


1 See the various lives of Aischinés—in Westermann, Scriptores Biographici, 
pp. 268, 269, ‘ 
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We cannot suppose that Aischinés was unable to pay the fine of 
1000 drachme, or to find friends who would pay it for Canises of 
him. It was not therefore legal compulsion, but the ἢ : 
extreme disappointment and humiliation of so signal a ἔρμος 


defeat, which made him leave Athens. We must re- (or 9. 


member that this was a gratuitous challenge sent by puer ter 
himself; that the celebrity of the two rivals had brought. sthents 
together auditors, not merely from Athens, but from various other 
Grecian cities; and that the effect of the speceh of Demosthenés 
in his own defence—delivered with all his perfection of voice and 
action, and not only electrifying hearers by the sublimity of its 
public sentiment, but also full of admirably managed self-praise, 
and contemptuous bitterness towards his rival—imust have been 
incxpressibly powerful and commanding. Probably the friends of 
Aschinés became themselves angry with him for having brought 
the indictment forward. For the effect of his defeat must have 
been that the vote of the Senate which he indicted, was brought 
forward and passed in the public assembly ; and that Demosthenés 
must have received a public coronation.! In no other way, under 
the existing circimstances of Athens, could Deimosthenés have ob- 
tained so emphatic a compliment. It is hardly surprising, there- 
‘fore, that such ἃ mortification was insupportable to A’schinés. He 
became disgusted with his uative city. We read that afterwards, 
in his rhetorical school at Rhodc&, he one day declaimed, as a 
lesson to his pupils, the successful oration gf his rival, De Corona. 
OF course it excited a burst of admiration. “ What, if you had 
heard the beast himself speak it !”—exclaimed Aischinés. 
From this memorable triumph of the illustrious orator and de- 
fendant, we have to pass to another trial—a direct accusa- nc. 524. 
tion brought against him, from which he did not escape S*scauent 


accusation 


so successfully. We are compelled here to jump ower sezinst 
Tremosther 


five years and a half (August 330 nc. to January 824 πῶς, in te 
8.0.) during which we have no information about Grecian  Harpatus. 
history ; the interval between Alexander’s march into Baktria and 
his return to Persis and Susiana. Displeased with the conduct of 
the satraps during his absence, Alexander put to death or punished 
several, and directed the rest to disband without delay the merce- 


nary soldiers whom they had taken into pay. This peremptory 


Φ 
1 Demosthen. De Corond, Ρ. 815. δυνεύεις δὲ εἴτε δεῖ σε ἔτι τοῦτο ποιεῖν, 

ἀλλὰ νυνὶ τήμερον ἐγὼ μὲν ὑπὲρ τοῦ εἴτ᾽ ἤδη πεπαῦσθαι μὴ μεταλαβόντα τὸ 

στεφανωθῆναι δοκιμάζουμαι, τὸ δὲ μήδ' πῴμπτον μέρος τῶν ψήφων, &e, 

ὁτιοῦν ἀδικεῖν ἀνωμολόγημαι -- σοὶ δὲ Yet Alschinés had become opulent, 

συκοφάντῃ μὲν εἶναι δοκεῖν ὑπάρχει, κιν- according to Demosthenés, p, 329, 
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order filled,both Asia and Europe with roving detachments of un- 
provided soldiers, some of whom sought subsistence in the Grecian 
islands and on the Lacedamonian southern coast, at Cape Teenarus 
in Laconia. 

Tt was about this period (the beginning of 324 nc.) that Har- 
vigor palus the satrap of Babylonia and Syria, becoming 
Aes alarmed at the prospect of being punished by Alexander 
me pevie’ for his ostentatious prodigalities, fled from Asia into 
relations —“(freece, with a considerable treasure and a body of 5000 
Athens. galdiers.!- While satrap, he had invited into Asia, in 
succession, two Athenian women as mistresses, Pythioniké and 
Glykera, to each of whom he was much attached, and whom he 
entertained with lavish expense and pomp. On the death of the 
first, he testified his sorrow by two costly funereal monuments to 
her mamory ; one at Babylon, the other im Attica, between Atheus 
and Eleusis, With Glykera he is said to beve resided at Tarsus 
in Kilikia—to have ordered that men should prostrate themselves 
before her, and address her as queen—and to have erected her 
statue along with his own at Rhossus, a seaport on the confines of 
Khilikia and Syria.* To please these mistresses, or perhaps to 
ensure a retreat for himself in case of need, he had sent to Athens 
profuse gifts of wheat for distribution amopg the people, for which - 
he had received votes of thanks with the graut of Athenian citizen- 
ship.* Moreover he had consigned to Chariklés, son-in-law οὗ 
Phokion, the task of erecting the monument in Attica to the honour 
of Pythioniké, with a large remitiance of money for the purpose.! 
The profit or embezzlement arising out of this expenditure secured 
to him the goodwill of Chariklés—a man very different from his 
father-in-law, the honest and austere Phokion. Other Athenians 
were probably conciliated by various presents, so that when Har- 


1 Diodor, xvii, 108, He states the in the Divuysiac festival or early months 
treasure brought out of Asia by Har- of J24 B.c, 
palus as 5000 talents. 4 Plutarch, Phakion, 22; Pausanias, 
2 Seo the fragments of the letter or i. $7, 4; Dikwarchi Fragment. 72. ed. 
pamphlet of Theopompus addressed to Didot. 
Alexander, while Harpalus wax still at Plutarch’s narrative is misleading, 
Tarsus, and before his fight to Athens inasmuch as it seems to imply that 
-Theopomp. Fragm, 277, 278, ed. ! Iarpalus gave this money to Chariklés 
Didot. ap, Athenwum, xiii, p. 586-595. | after his arrival at Athens. We know 
Theopompus speaks in the present tense | from Theopompus (Fr. 277) that the 
--καὶ δρᾷ (Harpalus) ὑπὸ τοῦ Adov | monument had been finished some time 
προσκυνουμέγην (Glykera), ἄς. Kleitar- | before Harpalus quitted Asia. Plutarch 
chus stated these facts, as,well as Theo- | treats it as a moan structure, unworthy 
pompus (Athen. ibid.). of the sum expended on it; but both 
3 Athenzeus, xiii. p. 596—the extrect Dikaarchus and Vausanias describe it as 
from the satirical drama called Agén, stately and magnificent. 
represented before Alexander at Susa, 
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palus found it convenient to quit Asia, about the beginuing of 
324 B.c., he had already acquired some hold both on the public of 
Athens and on some of her leading men. He sailed with his 
treasure and his armament straight to Cape Sunium in Attica, 
from whence he sent to ask shelter and protection in that city.’ 
The first reports transmitted to Asia appear to have proclaimed 


that the Athenians had welcomed Harpalus as a friend fate το. 


> . ts. - 
and ally, thrown off the Macedonian yoke, and prepared ὕογοα to 
for a war to reéstablish Hellenic freedom. Such is the A’ 
colour of the case, as presented in the satyric drama hal dea 
called Agén, exhibited before Alexander in the Dionysiac tiled them- 
festival at Susa, in February or March 324 B.c. Such Hares. 


news, comecting itself in Alexander’s mind with the recent defeat 
of Zopyrion in Thrace and other disorders of the disbanded mer- 
cenaries, incensed him so much, that le at first ordered a fieet to 
be equipped, determining to cross over and attack Athens in 
person? But he was presently calmed by more correct intelli- 
gence, certifying that the Athenians had positively refused to 
espouse the cause of Harpalus.* 

The fact of such final rejection by the Athenians is quite indis- 
putableg But it seems, as far as we can make out from imperfect 
evidence, that this step was not taken without debate, nor without 


1 Curtius, x. 2, 1. 

2 Curtius, x, 2,1. “Igitur triginta 
navibus Sunium transmittunt ” (Har- 
palus and his company), ‘unde portuin 
urbis petere deereverunt. His cognitis, 
rex Harpalo Atheniensibusqne juxta 
infestus, classem parari jubet, Athenas 
protinus petiturus.” Compare Justin, 
xii. 5, 7—who mentions this hostile 
intention in Alexander's mind, but 
wives a different account of the cause 
of it. 

The extract from the drama Ayén 
(given in Atheneous, xiii. p. 596) repre- 
sents the reports which excited this 
anger of Alexander. It was said that 
Athens had repudiated her slavery, 
with the abundance which she had 
before enjoyed under it,—to enter upon 
« struggle for freedom, with the cer- 
tainty of present privations and future 
rain;— 

A. ὅτε μὲν ἔφασκον (the Athenians) δοῦλον 
ἐκτῆσθαι βίον, 
ἱκανὸν ἐδείπνουν' viv δὲ, τὸν χίδροπα μόνον 
καὶ τὸν μάραθον ἔσθονσι, πυροὺς δ᾽ οὐ 
μάλα. 
καὶ μὴν ἀκούω μυριάδας τὺν Άρπαλον 


VOL. VIII. 


B. 


2 αὐτοῖσι τῶν ’᾿Αγῆνος οὐκ ἐλάττονας 
σίτου παραπέμψαι, καὶ πολίτην γεγονέναι, 
A, Ῥλυκέρας ᾧ σῖτος οὗτος ἦν' ἐστὶν δ᾽ ἴσως 
αὐτοῖσιν ὁλέθρον κοὐκ ἑταίρας ἀῤῥαβών" 
| I conceive this drama Agén to have 
been represented on the banks of the 
Chouspes (not the Hydaspes—see my 
note in the Chapter immediately pre- 
ceding), that is, αὖ" Susa, in the Diony- 
sia of 324 B.c, It is interesting as a 
record of the feelings of the time. 

3 Nevertheless the impression, that 
Alexander was intending to besiege 
Athens, must have prevailed in the 
army for several months longer, during 
the autumn of $24 8.c., when he was at 
Ekbatana, Ephippus the historian, in 
recounting the flatteries addressed to 
Alexander at Ekbafana, mentions the 
rhodomontade of a soldier named Gor- 
gus—DTépyos ὁ ὁπλοφύλαξ ᾿Αλέξανδρυν 
ΓΑμμωνος υἷον στεφανοῖ χρυσοῖς τρισχι- 
Mots, καὶ ὅταν᾿Αθήνας πολιορκῇ, 
μυρίαις πανοπλίαις καὶ ταῖς Aras κατα- 
πέλταις καὶ wack τοῖς ἄλλοις βέλεσιν εἰς 
τὸν πόλεμον ἱκανοῖς (Ephippus ap, Athe- 
naam, xii, p. 538. Fragment. 3. ed. 
Didot.). 
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symptoms gf a contrary disposition, sufficient to explain the rumours 
first sent to Alexander. The first arrival of Harpalus 


BC. 324, 

eS with his armament at Sunium, indeed, excited alarm, as 
attending, if he were coming to take possession of Peireeus ; and the 
of Warpaus admiral Philoklés was instructed to adopt precautions for 
~dehate defence of the harbour.' But Harpalus, sending away 
‘Athenian his armament to Krete or to Teenarus, solicited and 
proms, obtained permission to come to Athens, with a single ship 
Hares’ and his own personal attendants. What was of still 
noe een greater moment, he brought with him a large sum of 
fwvonnity Money, amounting, we are told, to upwards of 700 talents, « 
dspowrd or more than 160,000. We must recollect that he 
him. 


was already favourably known to the people by large 
presents ‘of corn, which had procured for him a vote of citizen- 
ship. « He now threw himself upon their gratitude as a suppliant 
secking protection against the wrath of Alexander; and while 
entreating from the “Athenians an ‘interference so hazardous to 
themselves, he did not omit to encourage them by exaggerating 
the means at his own disposal. [10 expatiated on the universal 
hatred and discontent felt against Alexander, and held out 
assurance of being jomed by powerful allies, forcign asgwell as 
Greek, if once a city like Athens would raise the standard of 
liberation.? To many Athenian patriots, more ardent than long- 
sighted, such appeals inspired both sympathy and confidence. 
Moreover Harpalus would of course purchase every influential 


1 Ῥοϊηανοῖυ adv, Philokl. 8. 1. φά- ᾿Αλέξανδρον, οὐκ ἔχοντας ἄλλην οὐδε- 
σκὼν κωλύσειν Ἅρπαλον εἰς τὸν Teipaia | | μίαν ἀποστροφήν" τοὺς δὲ βαρβά- 
καταπλεῦσαι στρατηγὺς ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν ἐπὶ τὰ ρους, οἵ αὐτοὶ ἂν ἧκον φέροντες εἰς 
νεώρια καὶ τὴν Μουνυχίαν κεχειροτονη- ἡταὐτὸς τὴν δύναμιν, ἔχοντες τὰ χρήματα 


μένος, &c. Deinarchus adv. Aristogei- | καὶ τοὺς στρατιώτας ὅσους ἕ ἕκαστος αὐτῶν 
ton, 8. 4. ὃς map’ Ἁρπάλου λαβεῖν εἶχε, τούτους σύμπαντας οὗ μόνον 
χρήματα ἐτόλμησεν, ὃν ἤσθεθ' ἥκειν κεκώλυκας ἀποστῆ ναι ἐκείνον 


καταληψόμενδν τὴν πόλιν ὑμῶν, &e. 


τῇ συλλήψει τοῦ “Ἁρπάλου, ἀλλὰ Kal . 
? See the new and interesting, though 


unfortunately scanty, fragments of the 
oration of Hgperids against Demo- 
sthenés, published and elucidated by 
Mr. Churchill Babington from a re- 


From the language thus used by 
| Hyperidés in his accusation, we are 
made to perceive what prospects he 
(and of course Harpalus, upon whose 
, authority he must have spoken) had 


cently discovered Egyptian papyrus | held out to the people when the case 
(Cambridge, 1850) From Fragm. 14 | was first under discussion. 
(p. 38 of Mr. Babington’s edition) we! The fragment here cited is complete 
may see that the promises mentioned in | as to the main sense, not requiring very 
the text were actually held out by Har- | great help from conjecture, Jn some 
palus—ingeed we might almost have | of the other fragments, the conjectural 
Rebate it without positive evidence. | restorations of Mr. Babington, though 
yperidés addresses Deimosthenés— | highly probable and judicious, form too 
ταύτας ὑπ... «. is τῷ ψηφίσματι, vA. | large ἃ proportion of the whole to admit 
λαβὼν τὸν “Αρπαλον'" καὶ τοὺς μὲν ἄλλους | of our citing them with confidence as 
ἅπαντας πρεσβεύεσθαι πεποίηκας ds , testimony. 
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partisan who would accept a bribe; in addition ts men like 
Chariklés, who were alrcady in his interest. Tis cause was 
espoused by Hyperidés,’ an carnest anti-Macedonian citizen, and 
an orator second only to Demosthenés. There seems good reason 
for believing that, at first, a strong feclintg was excited in favour of 
taking part with the exile; the people not being dauuted even by 
the idea of war with Alexander.’ 

Phokion, whom Harpalus vainly endeavoured to corrupt, resisted 
of course the proposition of espousing his cause. And prokion 
Demosthenés also resisted it, not less decidedly, from the a 
very outset.* Notwithstanding all his hatred of Mace- pnce* 
donian supremacy, he could not be blind to the insanity Sut te 
of declaring war against Alexander. Indeed those who yuk" 
study his orations throughout, will find his counsels quite Ps. 
as much distinguished for prudence as for vigorous patriotisnl. Tis 
prudence on this occasion, however, proved injurious to his political 
position ; for while it inceused Hyperidés and the more sanguine 
anti-Macedonians, it probably did not gain for himself anything 
beyond a temporary truce from his old macedonising opponents. 
The joint opposition of politicians so discordant as Demosthenés 
and Phokion, prevailed over the impulge which the par- Demand by 


. ὦ Antipater 
tisans of Harpalus had created. No decree could be ob- tor the 

- . . 6 > e surrender 
tained in his favour. Presently hgwever the case was Οἱ Ππμ- 
complicated by the coming of envoys from Autipater and ihe 


nians reluse 
ἴω comply, 
hut they 
arrest: Har- 
palus and 
sequestrate 
Js treagure 
for Alex- 
ander, 


Olympias in Macedonia, requiring that he syould be sur- 
reudered. The Tike requisition was also addressed by 
the Macedonian admiral Philoxenus, who arrived with a 
small squadron from Asia. These demands were refused, 
at tle instance of Phokion no less than of Demosthenés. 
Nevertheless the prospects of Macedonian vengeance were now 
brought in such fearful proximity before the people, that all dis- 
position to support Harpalus gave way to the necessity of pro- 
pitiating Alexander. A decree was passed to arrest Harpalus, 
and to place all his money under sequestration in the acropolis, 
until special directions could be reecived from Alexander ; to 
whom, apparently, envoys were sent, carrying with them the slaves 


1 Pollux, x. 159. 

3 Plutarch, De Vitioso Pudore, p. 531. 
τῶν γὰρ ᾿Αθηναίων ὡρμημένων “Ἁρπάλῳ 
βοηθεῖν, καὶ κορυσσόντων ἐπὶ τὸν ᾿Αλέ- 
ξανδρον, ἐξαίφνης ἐπεφάνη Φιλόξενος, ὁ 
τῶν ἐπὶ θαλάσσῃ πραγμάτων ᾿Αλεξάνδρου 
στρατηγός; ἐκπλαγέντος δὲ τοῦ δήμου, 


καὶ σιωπῶντος διὰ τὸν φύβον, ὁ Δημο- 
σθένης--Τί ποιήσουσιν, ἔφη, πρὸς τὸν 
ἥλιον ἰδόντες, yi μὴ δυνάμενοι πρὸς τὸν 
λύχνον ἀντιβλέπειν ; 

SyPhutarch, Phokion, e. 21; Plutarch, 
Demosthen. 25. 

4 Diodor, xvii, 108, 


2% 2 


a 


r 
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of Harpalus to be interrogated by him, and instructed to solicit a 
lenient sentence at his hands.’ Now it was Demosthenés who 
moved these decrees for personal arrest and for’ sequestration of 
the money ;* whereby he incurred still warmer resentment from 
Tlyperidés and the otherHarpalian partisans, who denounced him 


as a subservient creature of the all-powerful monarch. 


Demosthe- 
ὑοῦ, Llarpalus was confined, but presently made his escape ; 
wine probably much to the satisfaction of Phokion, Demo- 
ρος, Sthenés, and every one else; for even those who were 
but escapes, 


most anxious to get rid of him would recoil from the 

odium and dishonour of surrendering him, even under constraint, 

to a certain death. He fled to Krete, where he was soon after 
slain by one of his own companions.’ 

At the time when the decrees for arrest and sequestration were 

se passed, Demosthenés requested a citizen near him to ask 


Conduct of 
Pemostue- ‘Flarpalus publicly in the assembly, what was the amount 
regard to of his money, which the people had just resolved to im- 
the treasure 
een pound,‘ Harpalus answered, 720 talents; and Demo- 
delice ? 
ofihesum  sthenés proclaimed this sum to the people, on the autho- 
counted an . a E i ψ 
reaived ας rity of [arpalus, dwelling with some emphasis upon its 
COMNPAyret ἣν . 
withthe magnitude. But when the money came to be counted in 
stm ane . 5 . . . 
nounced by the acropolis, it was discovered that there was in reality 
larpalus. 


no more than 350 talents. Now it is said that Demo- 
sthenés did not at once communicate to the people this prodigious 
deficiency in the real Gum as compared with the announcement of 
Harpalus, repeated in the public assembly by himself. The im- 
pression prevailed, for how long a time we do not know, that 720 


1 Deinarchus adv. Demosth, 8, 69, | same charge—see the Fragments in Mr. 


ἐὰν τοὺς παῖδας καταπέμψῃ (Alexander) | 
πρὸς ἡμᾶς τοὺς νῦν εἰς ἑαυτὸν ἀνακεκο- 
μισμένους, καὶ τούτων ἀξιοῖ τὴν ἀληθείαν 
πυθέσθαι, &ee 

2 See the fragment cited in a pre- 
ceding note from the oration of Hype- 
ridés against Demosthenés. That it 
was Demosthenés who inoved the decree | 
for depositing the money in the acropo- 
lis, we learn also from one of his other 


accusers— the citizen who delivered the | 


speech composed by Deinarchus (adv. 
Demosthen, sect. 68, 71, 89)-- ἔγρα- 
Wev αὐτὸς ἐν τῷ δήμῳ Δημο- 
σθένη 5, ὡς δηλόνοτι δικαίου τοῦ πράγ- 
ματος bytos, φυλάττειν ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ τὰ 
εἰς τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ἀφικόμετα μετὰ ᾿Αρπάλου 
χρήματα. 

Deinarchus (adv. Demosth. 5, 97.5.00) 
accuses Demosthenés of base flattery to 
Alexander, Hyperidés also makes the 


Babington’s edition, sect. 2. Fr, 11. 
pple; sect. 3. Fr. 5. p. 34, 

8. Basan, ii. 33, 4; Diodor. xvii. 
108, 

4 This material fact, of the question 
publicly put to Harpalus in the assem- 
| bly by some one at the request of De- 
mosthenés, appears in the Fragmenta of 
Hyperidés, p. 5, 7, 9, ed. Babington— 
| καθήμενος κάτω ὑπὸ τῇ κατατομῇ, ἐκέ- 
λευσε. .«.. τὸν χορευτὴν ἐρωτῆσαι τὸν 
“Αρπαλὸν ὅποσα εἴη τὰ χρήματα τὰ dvoi- 
σθησόμενα εἰς τὴν ἀκρόπολιν’ ὁ δὲ ἀπε- 
κρίνατο ὅτι ἑπτακόσια, &e. 

The term κατατομὴ (see Mr. Babing- 
ton’s note) “designates a broad passage 
occurring at intervals between the con- 
centrically arranged benches of seats 
ina theatre, and running parallel with 
them.” 
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Harpalian talents had actually been lodged in the acrppolis; and 
when the truth became at length known, great surprise and outery 
were excited.! It was assumed that the missing half of the sum set 
forth must have been employed in corruption ; and suspicions pre- 
vailed against alinost all the orators, Demosthenés and Hyperidés 
both included. 

In this state of doubt, Demosthenés moved that the Senate of 


Areopagus should investigate the matter and report Who suspicions 


were the presumed delitiquents? fit to be indicted before wey 
the Dikastery ; he declared in the speech accompanying /mesite- 
his motion that the real delinquents, whoever they might ee 


shall inves- 
tigate the 
matter - 
the Arcos 
pagites 
bring in a 
report 
against De- 
mosthenés 
himself, with 
Demadés 
and others, 
as guilty of 
corrupt ip. 


he, deserved to be capitally punished. The Areopagites 
delayed their report for six months, though Demosthenés 
is said to have called for it with some impatience. Search 
was made in the houses of the leading orators, excepting 
only one who was receutly married.’ At length the report 
appeared, enumerating several names of citizens charge- 
able with the appropriation of this moncy, and specifying 
how much had been taken by each. Among these names 


ropriation, 

A x “ . ‘ ᾿ the- 

were Demosthenés himsclf, charged with 20 talents— nerisina 
Demadés charged with 6000 golden staters—and other ἀν 

citizens, with different sums attached to their names.* agen 


Upon this report, ten® public accusers were appointed to i” ile. 


prosecute the indictment against the persons specified, before the 
Dikastery. Among the accusers was Hyperidés, whose name had 
not been comprised im the Areopagitic report. Demosthenés was 
brought to trial first of all the persons accused, before a numerous 
Dikastery of 1500 citizens,’ who confirmed the report of the Arco- 
pagites, found him guilty, and condemned hin to pay fifty talents 


1 Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 840. Tn 
the life of Demosthents gven by Pho- 
tins (Cod. 265. p. 494) it is stated that 
only 308 talents were found. 

3 That this motion was made by 
Demosthenés himself, is a point strongly 
pressed by his accuser J)einarchus— 
adv. Demosth. 8, 5. 62. 84, &c.: com- 
pare also the Fragm. of Hyperidés, p. 
59, ed. Babington. ‘ 

Deinarchus, in his loore rhetoric, 
tries to put the case as if Demosthenés 
had _ proposed to recognise the sentence 
of the Areopagus as final and peremp- 
tory, and as if he stood therefore con- 
demned upon the authority invoked by 
himself, But this is refuted sufficiently 
by the mere fact that the trial was 


instituted afferwards ; «besides that it 
is repugnant to the juditial practice of 
Athens. 

3 Plutarch, Demosth. 26. We learn 
from Deinarchus (adv. Demosth. s, 46) 
that the report of the Areopagites was 
not delivered until after an mterval of 
six months. About their delay and 
the impatience of Demosthenés, see 
Fragm, Hyperidés, pp. 12-33, ed. Ba- 
bington. 

Deinarchus ady. Demosth. 5. 92, 
See the Fragm. of Hyperidés m Mr. Ba- 
bington, p. 18. 

5. Deinarchu& ady. Aristogeiton, 5, 6, 
Stgatoklés was one of tho accusers, 

Deinarchus adv. Demosth, 8, 108, 
109. 
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to the state. Not being able to discharge this large fine, he was 
put in prison; but after some days he found means to escape, and 
fled to Trezen in Peloponnesus, where he passed some months as a 
dispirited and sorrowing exile, until the death of Alexander. What 
was done with the other citizens included in the Areopagitic report, 
we do not know. It appears that Demadés*—who was among 
those comprised, and who is especially attacked, along with Demo- 
sthenés, by both Hyperidés and Deinarchus—did not appear to 
take his trial, and therefore must have been driven into exile; yet 
if so, he must have speedily returned, since he seems to have been 
at Athens when Alexander died. Philoklés and Aristogeiton were 
also brought to trial as being included by the Areopagus in the list 
of delinquents ; but how their trial ended, does not appear? 

This condemnation and banishment of Demosthenés—mnques- 
tiouably the greatest orator, and one of the greatest 


Was De-* 

Native” — citizens, iu Athenian antiquity —is the most painful result 
sets Of the debates respecting the exile Harpalus. Demo- 
yruton? — gthenés himself denicd the charge; but unfortunately we 


stances as 
knownin the 
vase, 


possess neither his defence, nor the facts alleged in 
evidence against him; so that our means of forming a 
positive conclusion are imperfect. At the same time, judging from 
the circumstances as far as we know them, there are several which 
go to show his innocence, and none which tend to prove him guilty. 
If we are called upon to believe that he received money from Har- 
palus, we must know for what service the payment was made. Did 
Demosthenés take part with Harpalus, and advise the Athcuians to 
espouse his cause? Did he even keep silence, and abstain from 
advising them to reject: the propositions? Quite the reverse. 
Demosthenés was from the beginning a declared opponent of Har- 
palus, and of all measures for supporting his cause. Plutarch 
indeed tellg an anecdote—that tens began by opposing 
Harpalus, but that presently he was fascinated by the beauty of a 
golden cup among the Harpalian treasures, arpalus, perceiving 
his admiration, sent to him on the ensuing night the golden cup, 


Plutarch, Demosth, 26. were acquitted, though the charge 


2 Deinarchus adv, Demosth. s. 104. 

5 See the two orations composed by 
Deinarchus, against Philoklés aud Aris- 
togeiton. 

In the second and third Epistles 
ascribed to Demosthends (Ὁ. 1470, 1483, 
1485), he is made to staté, that, he vy 
had been condemned by the Dikaa 
because his trial had come on first—t! iad 
Aristogeiton and all the others tried 


against all was the same, and the evi- 
dence against all was the same also— 
viz, nothing more than the simple report 
of the Areopagus, As 1 agree with 
those who hold these epistles to be 
probably spurious, I cannot believe, on 
auch authority alone, that all the other 
persons tried were acquittcd—a fact 
highly improbable in itself. 
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together with twenty talents, which Demosthenés accepted. A few 
days afterwards, when the cause of Harpalus was again debated in 
the publi¢ assembly, the orator appeared with his throat enveloped 
in woollen wrappers, and affected to have lost his voice; upon 
which the people, detecting this simulated inability as dictated by 
the bribe which had been given, expressed their displeasure partly 
by sarcastic taunts, partly by indignant murmuring.' So stands 
the anecdote in Plutarch. But we have proof that it is untrue. 
Demosthenés may indeéd have been disabled by sore-throat from 
speaking at some particular assembly ; so far the story may be 
accurate. But that he desisted from opposing Harpalus (the real 
point of the allegation against him) is certainly not true; for we 
know, from his accusers Deiarchus and Hyperidés, that 


Temosthe- 
it was he who made the final motion for imprisoning πὶ μανο 
Harpalus and scquestrating the Harpalian treasure in eae 
trust for Alexander. In fact, Hyperidés himself de- Snir, 

* e. 5 ν 
nounces Demosthenés, as having, from subservience to δὲ cnpoed 
first to last, 


Alexander, closed the door against Harpalus and his 
prospects.’ Such direct and continued opposition is a conclusive 
proof that Demosthenés was neither paid nor bought by Harpalus. 
The only service which he rendered to the exile was, by refusing to 
deliver him to Antipater, and by not preventing his escape from 
imprisonment. Now in this refusal even Phokion concurred ; and 
probably the best Athenians, of alk’ parties, were desirous of favour- 
ing the escape of an exile whom it would have been odious to hand 
over to a Macedonian executioner. Insofar as it was a crime not 
to have prevented the escape of Harpalus, the crime was com- 
mitted as much by Phokion as by Demosthenés ; and indeed more, 
secing that Phokion was one of the generals, exercising the most 
important administrative duties—while Demosthenés was only an 
orator and mover in the assembly. Moreover, Iarpalus had no 
means of requiting the persons, whoever they were, to whom he 
owed his escape; for the same motion which decreed his arrest, 
decreed also the sequestration of his money, and thus removed it 
from his own control. 


1 Plutarch. Demosth.25: compare also 
Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 846; and 
Photius, Life of Demosth. Cod. 205. p. 
494, 
? See the fragment of Hypcridés in 
Mr, Babington’s edition, pp. 37, 38 (a 
fragment already cited in a precoding 
note), insisting upon the prodigious 
mischief which Demosthenés had done 


by his decree for arresting (σύλληψι:) 
Harpalus. 

3 Iu the Life of Demosthenés apud 
Photium (Cod. 265), the service alleged 
to have been rendered byehim to Har- 
palus, and {or which he was charged 
with having received 1000 Darics, is 
yt as I have stated it in the text— 
Demosthends first spoke publicly against 
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The charge therefore made against Demosthenés by his two 


“accusers,—that he received money from Harpalus,—is 


Had Demo- 

sihents | one which all the facts known to us tend to refifte. But 
τς, _ this is not quite the whole case. 1184 Demosthenés the 
πο δ τὰ means of embezzling the money, after it had passed out 
Passel out of the control of Harpalus? To this question also we 
faves? may reply in the negative, so far as Athenian practice 
Anaver _,. enables us to judge. 

tive. Demosthenés lad moved, and the people had voted, 


that these treasures should be lodged, in trust for Alexander, in 
the acropolis ; a place where all the Athenian public money was 
habitually kept—in the back chamber of the Parthenon. When 
placed in that chamber, these new treasures would come under the 
custody of the officers of the Athenian exchequer ; and would be 
just as much out of the reach of Demosthenés as the rest of the 
public money. What more could Phokion himself have done to 
preserve the Harpalian fund intact, thén to put it in the recognized 
place of surety? Then, as to the intermediate process, of taking 
the-money from Harpalus up to the acropolis, there is no proof,— 
and in my judgement no probapility.—that Demosthenés was at 
all concerned in it. Even to count, verify, and weigh, a sum of 
above 80,0002.—not in bank notes or bills of exchange, but sub- 
divided in numerous and heavy coins (staters, darics, tetra- 
drachms), likely to be not even Attic, but Asiatic—must have 
been a tedious duty requiring to be performed by competent 
reckoners, and foreign to the habits of Demosthenés. The officers 
of the Athenian treasury must have gone through this labour, 
providing the slaves or mules requisite for carrying so heavy a 
burthen up to the acropolis. Now we have ample evidence, from 
the remaining Inscriptions, that the details of transferring and 
verifying the public property, at. Athens, were performed habitually 
with laborious accuracy. Least of all would such accuracy be 


found wanting in the case of the 


receiving Harpalus, but presently Δαρει- 
κοὺς χιλίους (ὥς, φασι) λαβὼν πρὸς 
τοὺς ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ λέγοντας yererdtaro 
(then follow the particular acts wheraby 
this alleged change of sentiment was 
manifested, which particular acts are 
described as follows)—kal βουλομένων 
τῶν ᾿Αθηναίὧν ᾿Αντιπάτρῳ προδοῦναι τὸν 
ἄνθρωπον ἀντεῖπεν, τά τε ‘f.pmdAcia χρή- 
ματα εἰς ἀκρόπολιν ἔγραψεν ἀποθέσθαι, 
μηδὲ τῷ δήμῳ τὸν ἀριθμὸν αὐτῶν ἀποσῖ;- 


large Harpalian treasure, where 


μηνάμενος. 

That Demosthenés should first oppoxe 
the reception of Harpalus—and then 
afterwards oppose the surrender of Har- 
palus to Antipater’s requisition—is here 
represented as a change of politics, re- 
quiring the hypothesis of a bribe to 
explain it. But it is in reality no change 
at all. The two proceedings are per- 
fectly consistent with each other, and 
both of them defensible, 
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the very passing of the decree implied great fear of Alexander. 
If Harpalus, on being publicly questioned in the asseinbly— What 
was the sum to be carried up into the acropolis,—answered by stat- 
ing the amount which he had originally brought, and not that which 
he had remaining—Demosthenés might surely repeat that state- 
ment immediately after him, without being understood thereby to 
bind , himself down as guarantee for its accuracy. An adverse 
pleader, like Hyperidés, might indeed turn a,point in his speech! 
—* You told the assembly that there were 700 talents, and now 
you produce no more than half”—but the imputation wrapped up 
in these words against the probity of Demosthenés, is utterly 
groundless, Lastly, when the trne amount was ascertained, to 
make report thereof was the duty of the officers of the treasury. 
Demosthenés could learn it only from them ; and it might certainly 
be proper in him, though in no sense au imperative duty, tq inform 
himself on the point, seeing that he had unconsciously helped to 
give publicity to a false statément. The true statement was given ; 
but we neither know by whom, nor how soon. 

Reviewing the facts known to us, therefore, we find them all 
tending to refute the charge against Demosthenés. This 


Accusatory 
conclusion will certainly be strengthencd by reading the Teun 
accusatory speech composed by Deinarchus ; which is {240 
mere virulent invective, barren of facts and evidentiary shens~ 

Ρ F i rey g 2 anag {0} iuvectve 
matter, and running over all the {fe of Demosthenés for Retire 
facts, 


the preceding twenty years. That the speech of Hy- 
᾿ 


1 Fragm, Hyperidés, p. 7, ed. Babing- | being accomplished. Yet here is another 
. ton--éy τῷ δήμῳ ἑπτακόσια φήσας | charge from the same speaker, to the 
εἶναι τάλαντα, viv τὰ ἡμίση dva-! effect that Demosthents did not keop 


φ é pels; 

In p. 26 of the same Fragments, 
we find Hyperidés reproaching Demo- 
sthenés for not having kept effective 
custudy over the person of Harpalus ; 
for not having proposed any decree 
providing a special custody; for not 
having made known beforehand, or pro- 
secuted afterwards, the negligence of 
the ordinary gaolers. This is to make 
Demosthenés responsible for the per: 
formance of all the administrative 
duties of the city ; for the good conduct 
of the treasurers and the gaolers. 

We must recollect that Hyperidés 
had been the loudest advocate of Har- 
palus, and had done aH he could to 
induce the Athenians to adopt the 
cause of that exile against Alexander. 
One of the charges (already cited from 
his speech) against Demosthends, ir, 
that Demosthenés prevented this from 


᾿ Harpalus under effective custody for 
the sword of the Macedonian execu- 
tioner! 

The line of accusation taken by Hy- 
peridés is full of shameful inconsis- 
tencies. ᾽ 

2 In the Life of Demosthenés (Plu- 

_ tarch, Vit. X. Oratt, p. 846), the charge 
1 of corruption against him is made to 
rest chietly on the fact, that he did not 
make this communication to the people 
—xad διὰ τοῦτο μήτε τὸν ἀριθμὸν τῶν 
ἀνακομισθέντων μεμηνυκὼς μήτε τῶν 
φυλασσόντων ἀμελείαν, ὅθ. The bio- 
grapher apud Photium seems to state it 
as if Demusthenés did not communicate 
the amount, αὐ the fine when he pro- 
posed the decree of sequestration. This 
last statement we are enabled to con- 
Kaas from the testimony of Hype- 
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peridés also was of the like desultory character, the remaining 
fragments indicate. Even the report made by the Areopagus 
contained no recital of facts—no justificatory matter—nothing 
except a specification of names with the sums for which cach of 
them was chargeable.’ It appears to have been made er-parte, as 
far as we can judge—that is, made without hearing these persons 
in their own defence, unless they happened to be themselves Areo- 
pagites. Yet thissreport is held forth both by IIyperidés and 
Deinarchus as being in itself conclusive proof which the Dikasts 
could not reject. When Demosthenes demanded, as every de- 
fendant naturally would, that the charge against him should be 
proved by some positive evidence, Iyperidés scts aside the demand 
as nothing better than cavil and special pleading? 

One farther consideration remains to be noticed. Only nine 
Change ot, months after the verdict of the Dikastery against De- 


mine mosthenés, Alexander died. Presently the Athenians 


Dewostte- and other Greeks rose against Antipater in the struggle 


wen , called the Lamian war. Demosthenés was then recalled ; 


dew months. yecgeived frum his countrymen an enthusiastic welcome, 
such as had never been accorded to any returning exile since the 
days of Alkibiadés ; took a leading part in the management of 
the war; and perished, on its disastrous termination, along with 
his accuser Hyperidés. 

Such speedy revolution of opinion about Demosthenés, coun- 


Probable tenances the conclusion which seems to me suggested by 


lity of -@ ᾿ . 
ihecse, the other circumstances of the case—that the verdict 


themony against him was not judicial, but political ; growing out 


ot Wns of the embarrassing necessities of the time. 
genuuoe of "There can be no doubt that Harpalus, to whom a 


agus declaration of active support from the Athenians was 


1 Hyperid. Fragm. p 15, ed. Babington. | κλήσεις προτιθεὶς, καὶ ἐρωτῶν ἐν 
τὰς γὰρ ἀποφάσεις πάσας τὰς ὑπὲρ τῶν ταῖς προκλήσεσιν, πόθεν ἔλα- 
χρημάτων ‘Apradov, πάσας ὁμοίως ἡ βουλὴ | Bes τὸ χρυσίον, καὶ τίς ἦν σοὶ 
πεποίηται, καὶ τὰς αὐτὰς κατὰ πάντων ὁ δοὺς, καὶ πῶς; τελευταῖον δ᾽ 
καὶ οὐδεμίᾳ προσγέγραφε, δ᾽ ὅτι ἴσως ἐρωτήσεις, καὶ εἰ ἐχρήσω 
ἕκαστον ἀποφαίνει ἀλλ᾽ ἐπικε- | τῷ χρνσίῳ, ὥσπερ τραπεζιτι- 
φάλαιον γράψασα, ὕποσον ἕκαστος κὸν λόγον παρὰ τῆς βουλῆς 
εἴληφε χρυσίον, τοῦτ᾽ οὖν ὀφειλέτω. ... ἀπαιτῶν. 

3 Hyperid. Frag. p. 20, ed. Babingt., Tlus monstrous sentence creates a 
ἐγὼ 8 bre μὲν ἔλαβες τὸ χρυσίον, ; strong presumption in favour of the 
ἱκανὸν οἶμαι εἶναι σημεῖον τοῖς defendant,—and a still stronger pre- 
δικασταῖς, τὸ τὴν βουλὴν cod! sumption against the accuser. Com- 
καταγνῶναι (see Demarchus adv. pare Demarchus adv. Demosth. a. 6, 7. 
Demosth. s. 40, and theebegmming of | The biographer apud Photinm stata 
the second Demosthenie epistle). | that Hypendés and fur other orators 

Hyperid. p. 16, ed. Babingt. KY)! procured (κατεσκεύασαν) the condemna- 
συκοφαντεῖς τὴν βουλὴν, mpo- tion of Demosthenés by the Arcopagus. 
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matter of life and death, distributed various bribes to all consent- 
ing recipients, who could promote his views,—and probably even 
to some who simply refrained from opposing them ; to all, in short, 
except pronounced oppondits. If we were to judge from proba- 
bilities alone, we should say that Hyperidés himself, as one of the 
chief supporters, woukd also be among the largest recipients.' 
Ilere was abundant bribery—notorious in the mass, though per- 
haps untraceable in the detail—all consummated during the flush 
of promise which marked the carly discussions of the Harpalian 
case. When the tide of sentiment turned—when fear of Mace- 
donian force became the overwhelming sentiment—when Harpalus 
and his treasures were impounded in trust for Alexander—all 
these numerous receivers of bribes were already compromized and 
alarmed. They themselves probably, in order to divert suspicion, 
were among the loudest in demanding investigation and punish- 
ment against delinquents. Moreover, the city was responsible for 
700 talents to Alexander,’while no more than 850 were forth- 
coming.” | It was indispensable that some definite individuals 
should be pronounced guilty and punished, partly in order to put 
down the reciprocal criminations circulating through the city, 
partly in order to appease the displeasure of Alexander about the 
pecuniary deficiency. But how to find out who were the guilty ? 
There was no official Prosecutor-general ; the number of persons 
suspected would place the matter beyond the reach of private 
accusations ; perhaps the course recommended by Demosthenés 
himself was the best, to consign this preliminary investigation to 
the Areopavites. 

Six mouths elapsed before these Arcopagites made their report. 
Now it is impossible to suppose that all this time could have been 
spent in the investigation of facts—and if it had Leen, the report 
when published would have contained some trace of these facts, 
instead of embodying a mere list of names and sums. The pro- 
bability is, that their time was passed quite as much in party- 
discussions as in investigating facts ; that disseutient parties were 
long in coming to an agreement whom they should sacrifice ; aud 
that when they did agree, it was a political rather than a judicial 
sentence, singling out Demosthenés asa victim highly acceptable 
to Alexander, and embodying Demadés also, by way of com- 
+ 1 The biographer of Hyperidés (Plu- | sthenés and others as recipients (ap. 
tarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 48) tells us that | Athena, viiy p. 342). 
he was the only orator who kept himself | |? See this point urged by Deinarchus 


unbmbed ; the comic writer Timoklés | δάγ, Demosth. 5. 69, 70. 
uames Hyperidés along with Demo- | 
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promise, in the same list of delinquents—two opposite politicians, 
both at the” moment obnoxious, I have already observed that 
Demosthenés was at that time unpopular with both the reigning 
parties; with the philo-Macedoniangfrom long date, and not 
without sufficient reason ; with the anti-Macedonians, because he 
had stood prominent in opposing [Tarpalus. Lis accusers count 
upon the hatred of the former against him, as a matter of course ; 
they recommend him to the hatred of the latter, as a base creature 
of Alexander. The Dikasts doubtless included men of both 
parties; and as a collective body, they might probably feel, that 
to ratify the list presented by the Areopagus was the only way of 
finally closing a subject replete with danger and discord. 

Such seems the probable history of the Harpalian transactions. 
It leaves Demosthenés innocent of corrupt profit, not Jess than 
Phokion; but to the Athenian politicians generally, it is noway 
creditable ; while it exhibits the judicial conscience of Athens as 
under pressure of dangers from without, worked upon by party- 
intrigues within? 

During the half year and more which elapsed between the 
sca. arrival of Harpalus at Athens and the trial of Demo- 
Resoripr of, Sthenés, one event at least of considerable moment 
the Grecian gecurred in Greece. Alexander sent Nikanor to the 


cities, die 


recting that great Olympic festival held in this year, with a formal 


should be : letter or rescript, dirécting every Grecian city to recall 
each, all its citizens that were in exile, except such as were 
under the taint of impiety, The rescript, which was publicly read 
at the festival by the herald who had gained the prize for loudness 
of voice, was heard with the utmost enthusiasm by 20,000 exiles, 
who had mustered there from intimations that such a step was 
intended. It ran thus: “King Alexander to the exiles out of 
the Grecian cities. We have not been authors of your banish- 
ment, but we will be authors of your restoration to your native 
cities. We have written to Antipater about this matter, directing 
him to apply force to such cities as will not recall you of their own 
accord.” ἢ 

It is plain that many exiles had been pouring out their com- 

1 We read in Pausanias (ii."33, 4) exculpate Demosthend 
that the Macedonian admiral, Philoxe- aoe so much phd Boers re 
nus, having afterwards acized one of Bishop Thirlwall seems to do. His 
the slaves of Harpalus, learnt from him narrative of the Harpalian transactions 
the names of those Athenians whom | is able and discriminating (Hist, vol. vii. 
his master had corrupted ; and that ch. 56. p. 170 segg.), τ 


Demosthenés was not among them. A: 3 Diodor. xix. 8. 
far as this statement goes, it serves to 
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plaints and accusations before Alexander, and had found him a 
willing auditor. But we do not know by what representations this 
rescript had been procured. Jt would seem that Antipater had 
orders farther, to restrain or modify the confederacies of the 
Achean and Arcadian cities ;! and to enforce not merely recall of 
the exiles, but restitution of their properties.’ 

That the imperial rescript was dictated by mistrust of the tone 
of sentiment in the Grecian cities generally, and intended parpose of 


to fill each city with devoted partisans of Alexander— SU pone 


partisans 


we cannot doubt. It was on his part a high-handed and Wii. 
sweeping exercise of sovercignty—setting aside the con- 247." 
ditions under which he had been nained leader of Greece “ties Dis 
—disdaining even to inquire into particular cascs, and to Gree. 
attempt a distinction between just and unjust sentences—over- 
ruling in the mass the political and judicial authorities in every 
city. It proclaimed with bitter emphasis the servitude of the 
Hellenic world. Exiles restored under the coercive order of 
Alexander were sure to look to Macedonia for support, to despise 
their own home authorities, and to fill their respective cities with 
enfeebling discord. Most of the cities, not daring to resist, appear 
to have yielded a reluctant obedience ; but both the Athenians 
and /Etolians are said to have refused to execute the order? It 
is one evidence of the disgust raised by the rescript at Athens, 
that Demosthenés is severely reproached by Deinarchus, because, 
as chief of the Athenian Thedry or sacred legation to the Olympic 
festival, he was scen there publicly consorting and in familiar con- 
verse with Nikanor.* 

In the winter or early spring of 328 5,0. several Grecian cities 
sent envoys into Asia to remonstrate with Alexander against the 
measure ; we may presume that the Athenians were among them, 
but we do not know whether the remonstrance produced any effect. 
There appears to have been considerable discontent in Greece 
during this wirfter and spring (323 B.c.). The disbanded soldiers 
out of Asia still maintained a camp at Tenarus; where Leo- 

1 
= ates Fragments of Hyperidés, tab ie aes Fragm. p. 36, ed. 

? Curtius, x. 2, 6. 5 Diodor, xvii. 113. There seem to 

᾿ Curtius, x 2, 6. The statement of have been cases in which Alexander 
Diodorus (xviii. 8)—that the reseript | interfer@l with the scutences of the 
was popular and acceptable to all; Athenian Dikastery against Athenian 
Greeks, except the Athenigns and Aito- | | citizens: sce the care of a Inan liberated 
lians—-cannot be credited. It was from a judicial fine at his instance. 
popular, doubtless, with the exiles them- | Pseudo-Deiusthenés, Epistol. 3. p. 


selves, and their immediate friends. 480, 
* Deinarchua adv. Demonth. 8. 81:5 
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sthenés, an energetic Athenian of anti-Macedonian sentiments, 
accepted the command of them, and even attracted fresh mer- 
cenary soldicrs from Asia, under concert with various confederates 
at Athens, and with the /Mtolians.! Of the money, said to be 
5000 talents, brought by Harpalus out of Asia, the greater part 
had not been taken by Harpalus to Athens, but apparently left 
with his officers for the maintenance of the troops who had ac- 
companied lim over. 

Such was the gencral position of affairs when Alexander died 
at Babylon in June 323 n.c. This astounding news, 
for which no one could have been prepared, must have 
become diffused throughout Greece during the month of 
July. It opened the most favourable prospects to all 
lovers of freedom and sufferers by Macedonian dominion. 
The imperial military force rescinbled the gigantic Polyphemus 
after his eye had been blinded by Odysscus :* Alexander had left no 
cowpetent heir, nor did any one imagine that his vast empire 
could be kept together in effective unity by other hands. Antipater 
in Macedonia was threatened with the defection of various subject 
neighbours.® : 

No sooner was the death of Alexander indisputably certified, 
than the anti-Macedonian leaders in Athens vehemently 
instigated the people to declare themselves first cham- 
pions of Tcllenic freedom, and to organise a confederacy 
throughout Greece for that object. Demosthenés was 


BC, 323 
(Summer). 


Iiffect pro- 
duced It 
(reece by 
the death of 
Alexander. 


The Athe- 
nians declare 
themselves 
champions 
of the hbe= 
ration of 


Greees, in a 
spite of on} ile: Ἶ is ran, 
spinal then in exile; but Leosthenés, HUyperidés and other 


opposition. orators of the same party, found themselves able to 
kindle in their countrymen a warlike feeling and determination, 
in spite of decided opposition on the part of Phokion and_ his 
partisans’ The rich men for the rhost part took the side of 


1 Diodor, xvii. J11; compare xviii. 21. before the death of Alexander. 


Pausanias (i. 25, 5; vill. 2, 2) affirms 
that Leosthen¢s brought over 50,000 of 
these mercenaries from Asia into Pelo- 
ponnesus, during the lifetime of Alex- 
ander, and against Alexander's will. 
The number here given seems incre- 
dible; but it is probable enough that he 
induced some to come across.—Justin 
(xiii. 5) mentions that armed weistance 
was prepared by the Athenians and 
Aitolians afainst Alexander himself 
during the latter months of his life, in 
reference to the mandate enjoinin 

recall of the exiles. He seems to overt 
state the magnitude of their doings, 


2 A striking comparison made Ὁ 
the orator Demadés (Plutarch, Apo- 
phthegm. p. 181). 

Ὁ. See Frontinus, Stratagem. ii. 11, 4. 

ἃ Plutarch, Phokion, 28, Inthe Frag- 
ments of Dcxippus, there appear short 
extracts of two speeches, seemingly 
composed by that author in his history 
of these transactions ; one which he 
ascribes to Hyperidés instigating the 
war, the other to some unknown 
speaker, sufiposed by C. Miller to be 
Phokion, against it (Fragm., Hist, Gree. » 
vol. iii, p, 668), 
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11 


Phokion, but the mass of the citizens were fired by the animating 
recollection of their ancestors and by the hopes of reconquering 
Grecian freedom. A vote was passed, publicly proclaiming their 
resolution to that effect. It was decreed that 200 quadriremes 
and 40 triremes should be equipped; that all Athenians under 
40 years of age should be in military requisition; and that 
envoys should be sent round to the various Grecian cities, carnestly 
invoking their alliance in the work of self-emancipation.’ Phokion, 
though a pronounced opponent of such warlike projects, still re- 
mained at Athens, and still, apparently, continued in his functions 
as one of the gencrals.? But Pytheas, Kallimedon, and others of 
his friends, fled to Antipater, whom they strenuously assisted in 
trying to check the intended movement throughout Greece. 
Leosthenés, aided by some money and arms from Athens, put 
himself at the head of the mercenaries assembled at tye ato. 


Tenarus, and passed across the Gulf into A‘tolia. Here 
he was joined by the A¥tolians and Akarnanians, who 
eagerly entered into the league with Athens for expel- 
ling the Macedonians from Greece. Proceeding on- 
ward towards Thermopyle and Thessaly, he met with 
favour and encouragement almost everywhere. 
cause of Grecian freedom was espoused by the Phokians, 
Lokrians, Dorians, A‘nianes, Athamaues, and Dolopes ; 
by most of the Malians, Citwahs, ‘Thessalians, and 


Tians and 
Tuany other 
Greeks joite 
the confede- 
racy for 
libetation-— 
activity 

the Atheman. 
Teosthenes, 
as general, 
Athenian 
cnyoys sent 
round (0. 
unvite coipe- 
ration from 
the various 
Grecks. 


The 


Acheans of Phthistis; by the inhabitants of Leukas, and by some 
of the Molossians. Promises were also held out of codperation 
from various Hlyrian and Thracian tribes. In Peloponnesus, the 
Argeians, Sikyonians, Epidaurians, Trozcnians, Elcians, and 
Messenians, enrolled themselves in the league, as well as the 
Karystians in Euboea.* These adhesions were partly procured by 


Hyperidés and other Athenian 


envoys, who visited the several 


cities; while Pytheas and other envoys were going round in like 


1 Diodor. xviti. 10. Diodorus states 
that the Athenians sent the Harpalian 
treasures to the aid of Leosthends, He 
seems to fancy that Harpalus had 
brought to Athens all the 5000 talents 
which he had carried away from Asia ; 
but it is certain, that no more than 700 
or 72() talents were declared by Harpa- 
lus in the Athenian assembly—and of 
these only half were really forthcowing. 
Moreover, Diodorus is not consistent 

, With himself, when he says afterwards 
(xviii, 19) that Thimbron, who killed 
Harpalus in Krete, got possession of the 
Harpalian treasures and mercenarics, 


and carried them over to Kyréné in 
Africa. 

2 It is to this soason, apparently, that 
the anecdote (if true) must be referred, 
—The Aghenians were eager to invade 
Bwotia unseasonably ; Phokion, as ge- 
neral of eighty years old, kept them 
back, by calling out the citizens of 
sixty years old and upwards for ser- 
vice, and offering to march himself at 
their head (Plutarch, Reip. Ger. Pre- 
copt. p. 818). 

3 Diodor. xviii, 11; Pausanias, i. 
20, 4," 
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mamner to advocate the cause of Antipater. The two sides were 
thus publicly argued by able pleaders before. different public 
assemblies, In these debates, the advantage was generally on 
the side of the Athenian orators, whose’ efforts moreover were 
powerfully seconded by the voluntary aid of Demosthenés, then 
living as an exile in Peloponnesus. 

To Demosthenés the death of Alexander, and the new prospect 


Assistance of organizing an anti-Maccdonian confederacy with 
Put tee some tolerable chance of success, came more welcome 
δε than to any one else. He gladly embraced the oppor- 
és, though ‘ ΑΝ, " sgt ἣ - 

nés Hough tunity of joming and assisting the Athenian envoys, who 


isreeatted ” felt the full yalue of his energetic eloquence, in the 


receives an various Peloponnesian towns. So effective was the service 
enthusiastic 


welcome. — which he thus rendered to his country, that the Athenians 
not only passed a vote to enable him to return, but sent a trireme 
to fetch him to Peireus. Great was the joy and enthusiasm on 
his arrival. The archons, the priests, and the entire body of 
citizens, came down to the harbour to welcome his landing, and 
escorted him to the city. Full of impassioned emotion, Demo- 
sthenés poured forth his gratitude for having becn allowed to see 
such a day, and to enjoy a triumph greater even than that which 
had been conferred ou Alkibiadés on returning from exile ; since 
it had been granted spontancously, and not extorted by force. 
His fine could not be remitted consistently with Athenian custom ; 
but the people passed a vote granting to him fifty talents as 
superintendent of the periodical sacrifice to Zeus Soter ; and his 
execution of this duty was held equivalent to a liquidation of the 
fine.” 

What. part Demosthenés took in the plans or details of the war, 


gaa, We are not permitted to know. Vigorous operations 
I» . be oye 

Large were now carried on, under the military command of 
Grecian : 


tinfeteracy Leosthenés. ‘The confederacy against Antipater included 


iter, ἃ. larger assemblage of Hellenic states than that which 


neverthe- had resisted Xerxés in 480 5,0, Nevertheless, the name 
gut Sparta, of Sparta does not appear in the list. It was a melan- 
strongly in choly drawback to the chances of Greece, in this her 
dunian ast struggle for emancipation, that the force of Sparta 
Leostnents had been altogether crushed in the gallant but ill- 
confederate concerted effort of ‘Agis against Antipater seven years 
army : ᾿ 

marches before, and had not since recovered, The great strong- 
saly. hold of Macedonian ‘nterest, in the interior of Greece,’ 


1 Plutarch, Demosth. 27, 
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was Beotia. Platea, Orchomenus, and the other ancient cnemics 
of Thebes, having reccived from Alexander the domain once be- 
longing to Thebes herself, were well aware that this arrangement 
could only be upheld by the continued pressure of Macedonian 
supremacy in Gecece. It seems probable also that there were 
Macedonian garrisons in the Kadmeia—in Corinth—and in 
Megalopolis ; moreover, that the Arcadian and Achean cifles had 
been macedonized by the measures taken against them under 
Alexander's orders in the preceding summer ;' for we find no 
mention made of these cities in the coming contest. The Athenians 
equipped a considerable land-force’ to join Leosthenés at Ther- 
mopylx ; a citizen force of 5000 infautry and 500 cavalry, with 
2000 mercenaries besides. But the resolute opposition of the 
Beeotian cities hindered them from advancing beyond Mount 
Kitheron, until Leosthenés himself, marching from Thermopyle 
to join them with a part of his army, attacked the Boeotian troops, 
gained a complete victory, tnd opened the passage. He now 
proceeded with the full Hellenic muster, including AMtolians and 
Athenians, into Thessaly to meet Auntipater, who was advancing 
from Macedonia into Greece at the head of the ferce immediately 
at his disposul—13,000 infantry and G00 cavalry—and with a 
fleet of 110 ships of war codperating on the coast” * 

Antipater was probably not prepared for this rapid and im- 
posing assemblage of the combing Greeks at Ther} i 


Thessaly— 
mopyle, nor for the energetic movements of Leosthenés. perro 
Still less was he prepared fer the defection of the eae 

iter, Wh 


Thessalian cavalry, who, having always formed an a 
BEC LO 


important clement in the Macedonian army, now lent wort he 
kelf into 


their strength to the Greeks. He despatched , urgent Yami, ana 
messages to the Macedonian commanders in Asia— curv ide 
Kraterus, Leonnatus, Philotas, &e., soliciting reimforce- ener 
ments; but in the mean time he thought it expedient δια ας of 
to accept the challenge of Leosthenés. In the battle yun’ τὸ 


which ensued, however, he was completely defeated, and even cut 
off from the possibility of retreating into Macedonia. No better 
resource was left to him than the fortitied town of Lamia (near to 
the river Spercheius, beyond the southern border of Thessaly), 
where he calculated on holding out until relief came from Asia, 

1 See the Fragments of Hyperidés, p. 1 it seems that some considerable change 
36, ed. Babington. καὶ περὶ τοῦ τοὺς | was made in them, at the tine when 
κοινοὺς συλλόγους ᾿Αχαιῶν τε καὶ ᾿Αρκά- ; Alexander's decree for restoring the 


boy... We do not know what was | exijpx was promulgated. 
done to these district confederacies, but | Diodor. xvii. 13. 
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‘Leosthenés immediately commenced the siege of Lamia, and 
pressed it with the utmost energy, making several attempts to 
storm the town. But its fortifications were strong, with a garrison 
ample and efficient—so that he was repulsed with considerable 
loss. Unfortunately he possessed no battering train nor engineers, 
such as had formed so powerful an element in the military suc- 
cesses δὲ Philip and Alexander. He therefore found himself com- 
pelled to turn the siege into a blockade, and to adopt systematic 
measures for intercepting the supply of* provisions In this he 
had every chance of succeeding, and of capturing the person of 
Antipater. Hellenic prospects looked bright and encouraging ; 
nothing was heard in Athens and the other cities except congra- 
tulations and thanksgivings.! Phokion, on hearing the confident 
language of those around him, remarked—“ The stadium (or 
short course) has been done brilliantly ; but I fear we shall not 
have strength to hold out for the loug course.”* At this critical 
moment, Leosthenés, in inspecting the blockading trenches, was 
wounded on the head by a large stone, projected from one of the 
catapults on the city-walls, and expired in two days A funeral 
oration in his honour, as well as in that of the other combatants 
against Antipater, was pronounced at Athens by Hyperidés.‘ 

The death of this eminent general, in the full tide of success, 
Misfortune was a hard blow struck by fortune at the cause of 


of the 


death of Grecian freedom. or the last generation, Athens had 


Leosthenés. 


Antiphilus produced several excellent orators, and one who com- 
is named in 


is pac. bined splendid oratory with wise and patriotic counsels. 
OLAX 


efforts of But during all that time, none of her citizens, before 
army. Leosthenés, had displayed wilitary genius and ardour 
along with Panhellenic purposes. His death appears to have saved 
Antipater from defeat and captivity. The difficulty was very 
great, of keeping together a miscellancous army of Greeks, who, 
after the battle, easily persuaded themselves that the war was 
finished, and desired to go home—perhaps under promise of 
returning. Even during the lifetime of Leosthenés, the AEtolians, 
the most powerful contingent of the army, had obtained leave to 
go home, from some domestic urgency, real or pretended. When 
he was slain, there was no second in command ; nor, even if there 


1 Plutarch, Phokion, 23, 24. gratifying to learn that a large addi- 
* Plutarch, Phokion, 6, 23; Plutarch, tional portion of this oration has been 
Reip. Ger. Precept. p. 803. + recently brought from Egypt in a pa- 
+ Diodor, xviii, 12, 12. pyrus, and is about to be published by 


4 A fine fragment of the Λόγος Ἔπι- Mr. Churchill Babington. 
τάφιος by Hyperidés is preserve’ in ὁ Diodor, xviii. 12-15. 
Stobaus, Tit. 124, vol. iii. p. 618, [Ὁ is 
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had been, could the personal influence of one officer be fransferred . 
to anothers Reference was made to Athens, where, after some 

debate, Antiphilus was chosen commander, after the proposition 

to name Phokion had been made and rejected.’ But during this 

interval, there was no authority to direct military operations, or 

even to keep the army together. Hence the precious moments 

for rendcring the blockade really stringent, were lost, and Antipater 

was enabled to maintain himsclf until the arrival of Leonnatus 
from Asia to his aid. How dangerous the position of Antipater 
was, we may judge from the fact, that he solicited peace, but was 
required by the besiegers to surrender at. discretion *—with which 

condition he refused to comply. 

Antiphilus appears to have been a brave and competent officer. 
But before he could reduce Lamia, Leonnatus with a berate 
Macedonian grmy had crossed the Hellespont from Asia, ante) 
and arrived at the frontiers of Thessaly. So many of \onnstns 
the Grecian contingents had “left the camp, that Anti- Se te 
philus was not strong enough at once to continue the Ass 


blockade and to combat the relieving army. ‘Accordingly, Teal. 
he raised the blockade, and moved off by rapid niarches ἐὰν θείαν 
to attack Leonnatus apart from Antipater. He accom- ‘orm 
plished this operation with vigour and success. Through al takes : 


the superior efficiency of the Thessalian cavalry under mana. 
Menon, he gained an important advantage in a cavalry battle 
over Leonnatus, who was himself slain 3° and’ the Macedonian 
phalanx, having its flanks and rear thus exposed, retired from the 
plain to more difficult ground, leaving the Grecks masters of the 
field with the dead bodies. On the very next day, Antipater 
eame up, bringing the troops from Lamia, and took command of 
the defeated army. He did not however think it expedient to 
renew the combat, but withdrew his army from Thessaly into 
Macedonia, keeping in his march the high ground, out of the reach 
of cavalry. 

During the same time gencrally as these operations in Thessaly, 
it appears that war was carried on actively by sea. We war carried 


on by sea, 


hear of a descent by Mikion with a Macedonian flect at τὰν δος 
Rhamnus on the eastern coast of Attica, repulsed by Macedonian 
Phokion; also of a Macedonian fleet, of 240 sail, under ™= fleets. 


Kleitus, engaging in two battles with the Athenian fleet under 


Plutarch, Phokion, 24. xviii, 14, 15: @ompare Plutarch, Pyr- 
Diodor. xviii, 11; Plutarch, Pho- rhug, 1. 
kion, 26, iodor. xviii, 15. 


Plutarch, Phokion, 25; Diodor. 
. ; 21,2 
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Eetion, near the islands called Echinades, at the mouth of the 
Acheléus, on the western A‘tolian coast. The Athenians were 
defeated in both actions, and great efforts were made at Athens to 
build new vessels for the purpose of filling up the losses sustained. 
Our information is not sufficient to reveal the purposes or details 
of these proceedings. But it seems probable that the Maccdonian 
fleet were attacking Atolia through (Eniade, the citizens of which 
town had recently been expelled by the A‘tolians ;? and perhaps 
this may have been the reason why the’ Aitolian contingent was 
withdrawn from Thessaly. 

In spite of such untoward events at sca, the cause pf Pan- 


πα, 822. hellenic liberty seemed on the whole prosperous. Though 
(Spring). : . ; . 

Reluctance the capital opportunity had been missed, of taking 
Cnt one ADtipater captive in Lamia, still he had been expelled 


tingents Ἢ Jreerea + ¢ δ ΗΝ 
θηρός from Greece, and was unable, by meang of his own 


ontong- forces in Macedonia, to regain his footing. The Grecian 
continued: 5 


service, contingents had behaved with bravery aud unanimity in 
The army 8 


in Thessaly prosecution of the common purpose ; and what had been 
is thinned 


byminy already achieved was quite sufficient to justify the rising, 
returning . é εν ᾿' 
home. as a fair risk, promising reasonable hopes of success. 


Neverthcless Greek citizens were not like trained Macedonian 
soldiers. After a term of service not much prolonged, they wanted 
to go back to their families and properties, hardly less after a vietory 
than after a defeat. Hence the army of Antiphilus in Thessaly 
became much thinned, though still remaining large enough to 
keep back the Macedonian forees of Antipater, even augmented 
as they had been by Leonnatus—and to compel him to await the 
still more powerful reinforcement destined to follow under Kratcrus. 

In explaining the relations between these three Macedonian 


Bspected commanders—Antipater, Leonnatus, and Kraterus— 


Kraterus to it is necessary to go back to June 323 B.c., the period of 
Antupoter Mexander’s death, and to review the condition into which 
hetseen the his vast and mighty empire had fallen. I shall do this 
nun offices. briefly, and only so far as it bears on the last struggles 


and final subjugation of the Grecian world. 
On the unexpected death of Alexander, the camp at Babylon 
eee with its large force became a scene of discord. He left 


andof the" n@ offspring, except a child named Heraklés, by his mis- 
geueralsand, tress Barsiné. . Roxana, one of his wives, was indeed 
soldiery, . boas 

afer the pregnant ; anf’amidst the uncertainties of the moment, 
eat ot 


Aleander, the first disposition of many was to await the birth of her 


1 Diodor, xviii, 15, 2 Diodor, xviii. 8. 3 Diodor, xviii, 17. 
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child. She herself, anxious to shut out rivalry, caused 8tatira, the 
queen whom Alexander had last married, to be entrapped and 
assassinated along with her sister.! There was however at Babylon 
a brother of Alexander, named Arideus (son of Philip by a Thes- 
salian mistress), already of full age though feeble in intelligence, 
towards whom a still larger party leaucd. In Macedonia, there 
were Olympias, Alexander’s inother—Kleopatra, his sister, widow 
of the Epirotic Alexander—and Kynané,’ another sister, widow 
of Aiyntas (cousin of Alexander the Great, and put to death by 
him); all of them disposed to take advantage of their relationship 
to the deceased conqueror, in the séramble now opened for power. 

After a violent dispute between the cavalry and the infantry at 
Babylon, Aridaus was proclaimed *king under the name pyitip ane 
of Philip Arideus. Perdikkas was named as his guardian "4/8 


proclaimed 


Ἢ] wists ἃς a hie ne kings the 
and chief minister; among the other chicf officers, the S09 τα 


various satrapics and fractions of the empire were dis- "44, 


tributed. Egypt and Libya were assigned to Ptolemy ; erg tie 
Syria to Laomedon; Kilikia to Philétas; Pamphylia, ote. 
Lykia; and the greater Phrygia, to Antigonus ; Karia, to Asander ; 
Lydia, to Menander ; the Iellespontine Phrygia, to Leonnatus ; 
Kappadokia aud Paphlagonia, to the Kardian Kumenés ; Media, 
to Pithon. The eastern satrapies were left in the hands of the 
actual holders. δ - 

Tn Europe, the distributors gave “Thrace with the Chersonese to 
Jysimachus ; the countries west of Thracesincluding (along with 
Mlyrians, Triballi, Agrianes, and Epirots) Macedonia and Greece, 
to Antipater and Kraterus.* We thus find the Grecian cities 
handed over to new masters, as fragments of the vast intestate 
estate left by Alexander. The empty form of convening and con- 
sulting a synod of deputies at Corinth, was uo longer thought 
necessary. ° 

All the above-named officers were considered as local licutenants, 


administering portions of an empire one and indivisible βασάνου 
ὁ chief, 


under Arideus. The principal officers who enjoyed. representa. 
" 5 . . tive οἱ 
central authority, bearing on the entire empire, were, centr 
authority, 


Perdikkas, chiliarch of the horse (the post occupied assisted hy 
cumenés 


by Hephesiion until his death), a sort of vizir,* and or'Kardu. 


1 Plutarch, Alexand. 77. Cod. 82, ἣν Fragm. Hist. Graec, vol, ili. 

® Arrian, De Rebus post Alexandrum, p. 007, ed. Didot (De Rebus post Alex- 
vi. ap. Photium, Cod. 92. andrum), , 

5 Arrian, De Rebus post Alexand. ut “gArrian and Dexippus—De Reb, post 
supra; Diodor. xviii. 3, 4; Curtius, x. Alex. wt supra: compare Diodor. xviii, 
10; Dexippus, Fragmenta ap. Photium, 48, 
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rately. 2 i iti 
πον  federacy, and that he would receive no propositions 


grants f- οὐρρρξ from each city severally. Upon this the Grecian 
vourable 


hee commanders at once resolved to continue the war, and 


Atieuiss (0 invoke reiuforcements from their countrymen.- But their 
ant vi 


liane. own manifestation of timidity had destroyed the chance 
that remained of such reinforcements arriving. While Antipater 
commenced a vigorous and successful course of action against the 
Thessalian cities separately, the Greeks became more and more 
dispirited and alarmed. City after city sent its envoys to entreat 
peace from Antipater, who granted lenient terms to cach, reserving 
only the Athenians and Aitolians. In a few days, the combined 
Grecian army was dispersed; Antiphilus with the Athenians re- 
turned into Attica; Antipater followed them southward as far as 
Beotia, taking up his quarters at the Macedonian post on the 
Kadmeia, once the Hellenic ‘Thebes—within two days’ march of 
Athens! 

_ Against the overwhelming force this on the frontiers of Attica, 
poo, the Athenians had no means of defence. The principal 
ΠΕ anti-Macedonian orators, especially Demosthenes and 
anny in Hyperidés, retired from the city at once, seeking sane 
Aus tet tuary in the temples of Kalauria and A‘gina. Phokion 
unable ty and Demadés, as the envoys most acceptable to Antipater, 
mosthenes were scut to Kadmeia as bearers of the submission of the 
and the . “oe + . At ‘ 
other anti city, and petitioncrs fox lenient terms. Demadésis said to 
gains uae have been at this time disfranchised and disqualified from 
hey of ” public speakirla—having been indicted and found guilty 


Phokion, με Ἢ μὲ “a 
Xenskratés, thrice (some say seven times) under the Graphé Parano- 


ween’ mor; but the Athenians passed a spccial vote of relief, 
pater. to enable him to resume his functions of citizen. Neither 


Phokion nor Demadés, however, could prevail upon Antipater 
to acquiesce in anything short of the surrender of Athens at 
discretion; fhe same terms as Leostheués had required from 
Antipater himself at Lamia. raterus was even bent upon 
marching forward into Attica, to dictate terms under the walls 
of Athens; and it was not without difficulty that Phokion obtained 
the abandonment of this intention; after which he returned to 
Athens with the answer. The people having no choice except 
to throw themselves on the mercy of Antipater,? Phokion and 


, 1 Diodor. xviii, 17; Plutarch, Pho- | Antipater throughout the Lamian war, 
Kion, c. 26. is said to have delivered a public 

? Democharés, the nephew of De- | harangue recommending resistance even 
mosthenés, who had held a bold lan{| at this last moment, At least such was 
guage and taken active part against | tho story connected with his statue, 
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Demadés came back to Thebes to learn his determination. This 
time, they were accompanied by the philosopher Xendkratés—the 
successor of Plato and Speusippus, as presiding teacher in the 
school of the Academy. Though net a citizen of Athens, Xeno- 
kratés had long resided there; and it was supposed that his 
dignified character and intellectual eminence might be efficacious 
in mitigating the wrath of the conqueror. Aristotle had quitted 
Athens for Chalkis before this time; otherwise he, the personal 
friend of Antipater, would have been probably selected for this 
painful mission. In point of fact, Xenokratés did no good, being 
harshly received, and almost put to silence, by Autipater. One 
reason of this may be, that he had been to .a certain extent the 
rival of Aristotle; and it must be added, to his honour, that he 
maintained a higher and more independent tone than cither of the 
other envoys.! Η 

According to the terms dictated by Antipater, the Athenian’s 
were required to pay a sunf equal to the whole cost of Severe 
the war; to surrender Demosthenés, Hyperidés, and esd upon 
séemingly at least two other anti-Macedonian orators ; Antpater, 
to receive a Macedonian garrison in Munychia; to abandon their 
democratical constitution, and disfranchise all their poorer citizens. 
Most of these poor men were to be transported from their homes, 
and to receive new lands on a foreign shore. The Athenian 
colonists in Samos were to be dispossessed and the island re- 
transferred to the Samian exiles and natives. 

It is said that Phokion and Demadés *heard these feyns with 
satisfaction, as lenient and reasonable. Xenokratés entered against 
them the strongest protest which the occasion admitted,? when he 
said—“ If Antipater looks upon us as slaves, the terms are 
moderate ; if as freemen, they are severe.” To Phokion’s ev- 
treaty, that the introduction of the garrison might be dispensed 
with, Antipater replied in the negative, intimating that the 
garrison would be not less serviceable to Phokion himself than to 
the Macedonians ; while Kallimedon also, an Athenian exile there 
presenf, repelled the proposition with scorn. Respecting the 
island of Samos, Antipater was prevailed upon to allow a special 
reference to the imperial authority. 


erected ἃ few years afterwards at Athens, 
representing him in the costume of an 
orator, but with a sword in hand—Plu- 
tarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 847: compare 
Polybius, xii. 13. 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, 27; Diodor. 
xviii, 18, 


2 Plutarch, Phokion, 27, Οἱ μὲν 


οὖν ἄλλοι πρέσβεις ἠγάπησαν ws φιλαν- 
θρώπους τὰς διαλύσεις, πλὴν τοῦ Ξενο- 
κράτους, ἄς. DPausanias “oven states 
(vil, 10, 1) ghat Antipater was dis- 
posed to grant more lenient terms, 


tgft was dissuaded from doing so by 


Demadés, 
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If Phokion thought these terms lenient, we must imagine that 
Distran- he expected a sentence of destruction against Athens, 
τὰ ἄρκος, Such as Alexander had pronounced and executed against 
tiesto «© Thebes. Under ng other comparison can they appear 
forrest, lenient. Out of 21,000 qualified citizens of Athens, all 
citizens. those who did not possess property to the amount of 2000 
drachme were condemned to disfranchisement and deportation. 
The number below this prescribed qualification, who came under 
the penalty, was 12,000, or three-fifths of the whole. They were 
set aside as turbulent, noisy democrats; the 9000 richest citizens, 
the “party of order,” were left in exclusive possession, not only 
of the citizenship, hut of the city. The condemned 12,000 were 
deported out of Attica, some to Thrace, some.to the Illyrian or 
Italian coast, some to Libya or the Kyrenaic territory. Besides 
the multitude banished simply on the score of comparative poverty, 
the marked anti-Macedonian politicians were banished also, in- 
cluding Agnonidés, the friend of Demosthenés, and one of his 
earnest advocates when accused respecting the Harpalian trea- 
sures.! At the request of Phokion, Antipater consented to render 
the deportation less sweeping than he had originally intended, so 
far as to permit some exiles, Agnonidés among the rest, to remain 
within the limits of Peloponnesus. We shall see him presently 
contemplating a still more wholesale deportation of the /tolian 
people. Ν 

It is deeply to be lamented that this important revolution, not 
ereog only cutting down Athens to less than one-half of her 


suffered 


Se δ τονὲ citizen population, but involving a deportation fraught 


Athens— with individual hardship and suffering, is communicated 
Macedonian 5 


garrison (0 US only in two or three sentences of Plutarch and 
unychia. Diodorus, without any details from contemporary ob- 


servers. It is called by Diodorus a return to the Solonian consti- 
tution ; but fhe comparison disgraces the name of that admirable 


1 See Fragments of Hyporidés adv. γουσι διεπράξατο, μὴ καθάπερ of λοιποὶ 
Demosth. p. 61-65, ed. Bubington. τῶν μεθισταμένων ὑπὲρ τὰ Κεραύνια ὄρη 

ἢ Diodor. xviii, 18, οὗτοι μὲν οὖν καὶ τὸν Ταίναρον ἐκπεσεῖν τῆς Ἑλλάδος, 
ὄντες πλείους τῶν μυρίων (instead of ἀλλ᾽ ἐν Πελοποννήσῳ κατοικεῖν, ὧν ἣν 
δισμυρίων, which seems a mistake) καὶ, καὶ ᾿Αγνωνίδης ὁ συκοφάντης. 
δισχιλίων μετεστάθησαν ἐκ τῆς πατρίδος" Diodorus and Plutarch (0. 29) men- 
οἱ δὲ τὴν ὡρισμένην τίμησιν ἔχοντες | tion that, Autipater aasigned residences 
περὶ ἐννακισχιλίους, ἀπεδείχθησαν κύριοι ἴῃ Thrace for the expatriated. Those 
τῆς τε πόλεως καὶ τῆς χώρας, καὶ κατὰ who went beyond the Keraunian moun- 
τοὺς Σόλωνος νόμους ἐπολιτεύοντο. Plu- | tains must have gone either to the 
tarch states the disfranchixed as above ! Illyrian coast, Apollonia or Epidamnus 
12,000. . ' -or to the Gulf of Tarentum. Those 

Plutarch, Phokion, 28, 29. let who went beyond Twnarus would pro- 
οὖν ὁ Φωκίων καὶ φυγῆς ἀπήλλαξε πολ- Dably be sent to Libya: see Thucydidés, 
λοὺς δεηθεὶς τοῦ ᾿Αντιπάτρύν' καὶ φεύ- vii. 19, 10; vii, 50, 2, 
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lawgiver, whose changes, taken as a whole, were prodigiously liberal 
and enfranchising, compared with what he found established. The 
deportatiomordained by Antipater must indeed have brought upon 
the poor citizen$ of Athens a state of suffering in foreign lauds 
analogous to that which Solon describes as having preceded lis 
Scisachtheia, or measure for the relief of debtors.!. What rules the 
nine thousand remaining citizens adopted for their new constitution, 
we do not know. Whatever they did, must now have been subject 
to the consent of Antipater and the Macedonian garrison, which 
entered Munychia, under the command of Menyllus, on the 
twentieth day of the month Boedromion (September), rather more 
than a month after the battle of Krannon. The day of its entry 
presented a sorrowful contrast. It was the day on which, during 
the annual ceremony of the mysteries of Hleusinian Dimétér, the 
wultitudinous festal procession of citizens escorted the God, Lacchus 
from Athens to Kleusis.? 

One of the earliest measures of the nine thousand was to con- 
dethn to death, at the motion of Demadés, the distin- 1.322 
guished anti-Macedonian orators who had already fled— @rv"™?- 


A ΕΝ . Ε : Demosthe- 
Demosthenés, llyperidés, Aristonikus, aud Limeraeus, ws, Hype- 


oe " . ridés, and 

brother of the citizen afterwards celcbrated as Demetrius others ae 

. a . condemnes 

the Phalerean. The three last having taken refuge in to death in 

rye A+ r . their ab- 
fégina, and Demosthenés in Kalauria, all of them were sence. An. 
. ᾿ . . tipater 

out of the reach of an Athenian sentence, but not beyond sends officers 
that of the Macedonian sword. At this miserable season, oii” 


Ἢ ἜΣ Β eo. ᾧ treci 
Greece was full of similar exiles, the anti-Macedonian exits” uo 


leaders out of all the citics which had taken part in the Bus WyPe 
Lamian war. he officers of Antipater, called in the 4 
language of the time the, Exile-Hunters,’ were everywhere on the 
look-out to seize these proscribed men; many of the orators, from 
other cities as well as from Athens, were slain ; and there was no 
refuge except the mountains of tolia for any of them. One of 
these officers, a*Thurian named Archias, who had once been a 
tragic actor, passed over with a company of Thracian soldiers to 
ABgina, where he seized the three Athenian orators—IIyperidés, 


εἰ Plutarch, Phokion, 28. ἐκπεπολιορ- ZEtoliau speaker moro than a century 
κημένοις ἐῴκεσαν : compare Qglun, Frag- afterwards. In the speech of his Akar- 
ment 328, ed, Gaisford. nanian opponent, there is nothing to 
2 Plutarch, Phokion, 28. contradict it—while the fact is in itself 
3 Plutarch, Demosth. 28. ᾿Αρχίας 6 highly probable. Φ 
κληθεὶς Φυγαδοθήρας, Plutarch, Vit. X. See Westprmann, Geschichte der Be- 
Oratt. p. 846, redsamkeit in Criechenland, ch. 71, 
4 Polybius, ix. 29, 30. This is stated, J note 4, 
as matter of traditional pride, by an 
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Aristonikus, and Himereeus—dragging them out of the sanctuary 
of the AZakcion or chapel of Avakus. They were all sent as 
prisoners to Antipater, who had by this time quarclted forward 
with his army to Corinth and Kleonew in Peloponnesus. All were 
there put to death, by his order. It is even said, and on respectable 
authority, that the tongue of Hyperidés was cut out before he was 
slain; according to another statement, he himself bit it out—being 
put to the torture, and resulying to make revelation of secrets im- 
possible. Respecting the details of his death, there were several 
different stories." 

Having conducted these prisoners to Antipater, Archias pro- 
nes ceeded with his Thracians to Kalauria in search of 
(cteber). ~Demosthenés. The temple of Poscidon there situated, 
Demosthenés . ΗΕ ἢ ᾿ Ἃ Jd 

ineanetoary iD which the orator had taken sanctuary, was held in 
—Archins - such high veneration that Archias, hesitating to drag him 
cian soldiers oUt by force, tried to persuade him to come forth volun- 


to . a a 
ἄλλον ΕΘ tarily, under promise that he should suffer no harm, 


ean ai But Demosthenés, well aware of the fate which awaited 
epics. him, swallowed poison in the temple, and when the dose 
was beginning to take effect, came out of the sacred ground, 
expiring immediately after he had passed the boundary. The 
accompanying circumstances were recounted in several different 
ways.” Eratosthenés (to whose authority I lean) affirmed that 
Demosthenés carried the poison in a ring round his arm; others 
said that it was suspended in a linen bag round his neck; according 
to a third story, it was contained in a writing-quill, which he was 
seen to bite and suck, while composing a last letter to Antipater. 
Amidst these contradictory details, we can only affirm as certain, 
that the poison which he had provided beforehand preserved him 
from the sword of Antipater, and perhaps from having his tongue 
cut out. The most remarkable assertion was that of Democharés, 
nephew of Demosthenés, made in his harangues at Athens a few 
yéars afterwards. Democharés asserted that hi8 uncle had not 
taken poison, but had been softly withdrawn from. the world by 


1 Plutarch, Demosthen. 28; Plu-; Demosthenés (c. 29), appear to me not 
tarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 849; Photius, | worthy either of the man or of the ocq- 
p. 496, | sion ; nor age they sufficiently avouched 

2 Plutarch, Demosth. 30. τῶν δ᾽ | to induce me to transcribe them. What- 
ἄλλων, ὅσοι γεγράφασί τι περὶ αὐτοῦ, | ever bitterness of spirit Demosthenés , 
γαμπολλοὶ .δ᾽ εἰσὶ, τὰς διαφορὰς imight choose to manifest, at such a 
οὐκ ἀναγκαῖον ἐπεξελθεῖν, dc. moment, would surely be vented on the 

The taunts on Archias’s profession, chief enemy, Antipater; not upon the 
as an actor, and as an indifferent actor, mere instrument. 
which Plutarch puts into the mouth of | 
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aspecial providence of the Gods, just at the moment essential to 
rescuc him from the cruelty of the Macedonians. It 4s not less to 
be noted, ag an illustration of the vein of sentiment afterwards 
prevalent, that Archias the Exile-IIunter was affirmed to have 
perished in the utmost dishonour and wretchedness.! 

The violent deaths of these illustrious orators, the disfranchise- 
ment and deportation of the Athenian Demos, the sup- Miserable | 
pression of the public Dikasteries, the occupation of Gree 
Athens by a Macedonian garrison, and of Grecce gene- chuacier 
rally by Macedonian Exile-Hunters—are events be- stents. 
longing to one and the same calamitous tragedy, and marking the 
extinction of the autonomous Hellenic world. 

Of Ilyperidés as a citizen we know only the gencral fact, that 
he maintained from first to last, and with oratorical ability inferior 
only to Demosthenés, a strenuous opposition to Macedonian do- 
minion over Greece; though his persecution of Demosthenés re- 
specting the Harpalian treasure appears (as far as it comes before 
us) discreditable. 

Of Demosthenés, we know more—enough to form a judgement 
of him both as citizen and statesman. At the time of his death he 
was about sixty-two years of age, and we have before us his first 
Philippic, delivered thirty years before (852-351 n.c.). We are 
thus sure, that even at that carly day, he took a sagacious and 
provident measure of the- danger Which threatened Grecian liberty 
from the energy and encroachments of Philip. He impressed upon 
his countrymen this coming danger, at a fime when the older and 
more influential politicians either could not or would not see it ; he 
called aloud upon his fellow-citizens for personal service and pecu- 
niary contributions, enforcing the call by all the artifices of con- 
summate oratory, when such distasteful propositions only entailed 
unpopularity upon himself. At the period when Demosthenés first 
addressed these earnest appeals to his countrymen, Ing before the 
fall of Olynthus, the power of Lhilip, though formidable, might 
have been kept perfectly well within the limits of Macedonia and 
Thrace ; and would probably have been so kept, had Demosthenés 
possessed in 851 B.c. as much public influence as he had acquired 
ten years afterwards, in 341 Bo. 

Throughout the whole career of Demosthenés as a public ad- 
viser, down to the battle of Cheroneia, we trace the same com- 
bination of earnest patriotism with wise and long-sighted policy. 


1 Plutarch, Demosth. 30; Plutarch, |gArrian, De Rebus post Alexand. vi. ap, 
Vit. X. Oratt, p. 846; Photius, p. 494; | Photium, Cod, 92. 
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During the three years’ war which ended with the battle of 
Chzroneia, the Athenians in the main followed his counsel ; and 
disastrous as were the ultimate military results of that war, for 
which Demosthen¢s could not be responsible—its earlier periods 
were creditable and successful, its general scheme was the best 
that the case admitted, and itg diplomatic management universally 
triumphant. But what invests the purposes and policy of Demo- 
sthenés with peculiar grandeur, is, that they were not simply 
Athenian, but in an eminent degree Panhellenic also. It was not 
Athens alone fhat he sought: to defend against Philip, but the whole 
Wellenic world. In this he towers above the greatest, of his prede- 
cessors for half a century before his birth—Periklés, Archidamus, 
Agesilaus, Epaminondas; whose policy was Athenian, Spartan, 
Theban, rather than“Hellenic. He carrics us back to the time of 
the invasion of Xerxés and the generation immediately succeeding 
it, when the struggles and sufferings of the Athenians against 
Persia were consecrated by complete identity of interest with col- 
lective Greece. The sentiments to which Demosthenés uppeals 
throughout his numerous orations, are those of the noblest and 
largest patriotism ; trying’ to inflame the ancient Grecian senti- 
ment, of an autonomous Hellenic world, as the indispensable con- 
dition of a dignified and desirable existence '—but inculcating at 
the same time that these blessings could only be preserved by toil, 
self-sacrifice, devotion of fortuna, and willingness to brave hard 
and steady personal service, 

From the destruction’ of Thebes by Alexander in 335 3.c., to 
Pishonowt- the Lamian war after his death, the policy of Athens 


ble positi . A 
ofttiekion Neither was nor could be conducted by Demosthenés. 


τ Athens, Bos 
Taiertie But condemned as he was to comparative inefficacy, he 


consis Yet rendered material service to Athens, in the Har- 
om and Palian affair of 324 nc. If, instead of opposing the 


tae” alliance of the city with Harpalus, he had supported it 
cecupations ag warmly as Hyperidés—the exaggerated promises of 
the exile might probably have prevailed, and war would have been 
declared against Alexander. In respect to the charge of having 
been corrupted by Harpalus, I have already shown reasons for 
believing him innocent. The Lamian war, the closing scene of 
his activity, was not of his original suggestion, since he was in exile 
at its commencement. But he threw himself into it with unre-4 


1 Demosthenés, De Coront., p. 324. “Ἕλλησιν ὅροι τῶν ἀγαθῶν ἦσαν καὶ 
οὗτοι --- τὴν ἐλευθερίαν καὶ τὸ μηδένα, κανόνες, ἀνατετραφότες, &e. 
ἔχειν δεσπότην αὐτῶν, ἃ τοῖς προτέροις 
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served ardour, and was greatly instrumental in procuring the large 
number of adhesions which it obtained from so many Grecian 
states. In spite of its disastrous result, it was, like the battle of 
Cheroneia, a glorious effort for the recovery of Grecian liberty, 
undertaken under circumstances which promised a fair chance of 
success. There was no excessive rashness in calculating on dis- 
tractions in the empire left by Alexander—on mutual hostility 
among the principal officers—and on the probability of having 
only to make head against Antipater and Macedonia, with little or 
no reinforcement from Asia. Disastrous as the effterprise ulti- 
mately proved, yet the risk was one fairly worth incurring, with so 
noble an object at stake; and could the war have been protracted 
another year, its termination would probably have been very dif- 
ferent. We shall see this presently when we céme to follow Asiatic 
events, After a catastrophe so ruinous, extinguishing free speech 
in Greece, and dispersing the Athenian Demos to distant lands, 
Demosthenés himself could hardly have desired, at the age of sixty- 
two, to prolong his existence as a fugitive beyond sca. 

Of the speeches which he composed for private litigants, occa- 
sionally also for himself, before the Dikastery—and of the nume- 
rous stimulating and admonitory harangues, on the public affairs 
of the moment, which he had addressed to his assembled country- 
men, ἃ few remain for the admiration of posterity. These harangues 
serve to us, not only as evidence of his unrivalled excellence as an 
orator, but as one of the chief sources from which we are enabled 
to appreciate the last phase of free Greci&n life, as an acting and 
working reality. 
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CHAPTER XCVL 


FROM THE LAMIAN WAR TO THE CLOSE OF THE HISTORY 
OF FREE HELLAS AND HELLENISM. 


Tus death of Demosthenés, with its tragical circumstances re- 
counted in my last chapter, % on the whole less melancholy than 
the prolonged life of Phokion, as agent of Macedonian supremacy 
in a city half-depopulated, where he had been born a free citizen, 
and which he had so Jong helped to administer as a free com- 
munity. The dishonour of Phokion’s position must have been 
aggravated by the distress in Athens, arising both out of the vio- 
lent deportation of one-half of its free citizens, and out of the com- 
pulsory return of the Athenian settlers from Samos; which island 
was now taken from Athens, after she had occupied it forty-three 
years, and restored to the Samian people and to their recalled 
exiles, by a rescript of Perdikkas in the name of Arideus,’ Occu- 
pying this obnoxious elevation, Phokion exercised authority with 
his usual probity aud mildness. Exerting himself to guard the 
citizens from being annoyed by disorders on the part of the garrison 
of Munychia, he kept up friendly intercourse with its commander 
Menyllus, though refusing all presents both from him and from 
Antipater. He was anxious to bestow the gift of citizenship upon 
the philosopher Xenokratts, who was only a metic, or resident non- 
freeman; but Xenokratés declined the offer, remarking, that he 
would accept,no place in a constitution against which he had pro- 
tested as envoy.? This mark of courageous independence, not a 
tittle remarkable while the Macedonians were masters of the city, 
was a tacit reproach to the pliant submission of Phokion, 
Throughout Peloponnesus, Antipater purged and remodelled the 
aities, Argos, Megalopolis, and others, as he had done at Athens ; 


1 Diodor. xviii. 18; Diogen. Laert. x.| Mr. Clinton impugn his statement. 
1,1. Ihave endeavoured to show, in| The Athenian occupation of Samos beyan 
a previous pertion of this History (Ch. | immediately after the conquest of the 
LXXIX.), that Diodorus is correct in | island by Timotheus, in 866-365 b.c.; 
giving forty-three years, 4s the dura- | but additional batches of colonists were 
tion of the Athenian Kleruchies in | sent thither in later years, 

Samos; although both Weaseling ana| 3 Plutarch, Phokion,‘29, 30, 


(παρ. ΧΟΥΣῚ ATHENS UNDER ANTIPATER AND PHOKION, 
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installing in each an oligarchy of his own partisans—sometimes 


with a Macedonian garrison—and putting to death, de- einer 
porting, or expelling, hostile, or intractable, or democra- Winten. 


Antipater 
purges and 
Temodels 


tical@citizens.| Having completed the subjugation of 
Peloponnesus, he passed across the Corinthian Gulf to 


the Pelo- . 
attack the /Etolians, now the only Greeks remaining pemetan 
unsubdued. It was the purpose of Autipater, not merely sincks the 
to conquer this warlike and rude people, but to transport with» view 
them in mass across into Asia, and march them up to ing them 
the interior deserts of-the empire? His army was too Asia, Hs 
powerful to be resisted on even ground, so that all the becomes 
more accessible towns and villages fell%into his hands. But in Asta he 
the Atolians defended themselves bravely, withdrew their pact ation 
familics into the high towns and mountain tops of their ‘Biotians 


very rugged country, and caused serious loss to the Macedonian 
invaders. Nevertheless, Kraterus, who had carried on war of the 
same kind with Alexander in Sogdiana, manifested so much ‘skill 
in seizing the points of communication, that he intercepted all their 
supplies and reduced them to extreme distress, amidst the winter 
Rich had now supervened. The Atolians, in spite of bravery and 
endurance, must soon have been compelled to surrender from cold 
and hunger, had not the unexpected arrival of Antigonus from Asia 
communicated such news to Antipater and Kraterus, as induced 
them to prepare for marching baek to Macedonia, with a view to 
the crossing of the lellespont and operatipg in Asia. ‘They con- 
cluded a puacitication with the /Ztolians—postponing till a future 
period their design of deporting that people—and withdrew into 

» Macedonia ; where Antipater cemented his alliance with Kraterus 
by giving to him his daughter Phila in marriage? 

Another daughter of Antipater, named Nikwa, had been sent 
over to Asia not long before, to become the wife of Perdikkas. 
That general, acting as guardian or prime. minister to the kings 
of Alexander’s family (who are now spoken of in the plural number, 


1 Diodor. xviii, 55, 56, 57, 68, 69. 
φανεροῦ δ᾽ ὄντο», ὅτι Κάσσανδρος τῶν 
κατὰ τὴν Ἑλλάδα πόλεων ἀνθέξεται, διὰ 
τὸ τὰς μὲν αὐτῶν πατρικαῖς φρουραῖς 
φυλάττεσθαι, τὰς δ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ὀλιγαρχιῶν διοι- 
κεῖσθαι, κυριευομένας ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿Αντιπά- 
τρου φίλων καὶ ξένων. τ 

That citizens were not only banished, 
but deported, by Antipater from va- 
rious other cities besides Athens, we 
may see from the edict issued by 
Polysperchon shortly after the death 


VOL. VIIT. 


of Antipater (Diod. xviii, 56) — καὶ 
ros μεταστάντας ἢ φυγόντας 
ὑπὸ τῶν ἡμετέρων στρατηγῶν (i. ὁ. Anti- 
pater and Kraterus), ἀφ᾽ ὧν χρόνων 
᾿Αλέξανδρος εἰς τὴν ᾿Ασίαν διέβη, κατά- 
γόμεν, δια. 

2 Diodor. xviii. 26, διεγιτοκότες ὕστε- 
ρον αὐτοὺς καταπολεμῆσαι, καὶ μετα- 
στῆσαι παβοικίους ἅπαντας εἰς 
τὴν ἐρημίαν καὶ ποῤῥωτάτω τῆς ᾿Ασίας 
κδιμένην χώραν. " 

5. Diodor, xviii. 18- 25. 


2 ΜΝ 
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since Roxana had given birth to a posthumous gon called Alex- 
Intrignes ander, and made king jointly with Philip Arideus), had 
dikeas and δὺ first sought close combination with Antipater, demand- 
minceses ing his daughter in marriage, But new views wer@pre- 
“Pel. sently opened to him by the intrigues of the princesses at 
Pella—Olympias, with her daughter Kleopatra, the widow of the 
Molossian Alexander—who had always been at variance with 
Antipater, even throughout the life of Alexander—and Kynané 
(daughter of Philip by an Illyrian mother, and widow of Amyntas, 
first cousin of Alexander, but slain by Alexander’s order) with her 
daughter Eurydiké. “ It has been already mentioned that Kleo- 
patra had offered herself inSnarriage to Leonnatus, inviting him 
to come over and occupy the throne of Macedonia: he had obeyed 
the call, but had been slain in his first battle against the Greeks, 
thus relieving Antipater from a dangerous rival. The first project 
of Olympias being thus frustrated, she had sent to Perdikkas pro- 
posing to him a marriage with Kleopatra, Perdikkas had already 
pledged himself to the daughter of Antipater; nevertheless he 
now debated whether his ambition would not be better served b 
breaking his pledge, aud accepting the new proposition. ΤῸ tis 
step he was advised by Eumenés, his ablest friend and coadjutor, 
steadily attached to the interest of the regal family, and withal 
personally hated by Antipater, But Alketas, brother of Perdik- 
kas, represented that it would be hazardous to provoke openly and 
immediately the wrath, of Antipater. Accordingly Perdikkas re- 
solved to accept Nikea for the moment, but to send her away 
after no long time, and take Kleopatra; to whom secret assur- 
ances from him were conveyed by Eumenés, Kynané also« 
(daughter of Philip and widow of his nephew Amyntas), a war- 
like and ambitious woman, had brought into Asia her daughter 
Eurydiké for the purpose of espousing the king Philip Arideus. 
Being averse to this marriage, and probably instigated by 
Olympias also, Perdikkas and Alketas put Kynané to death. 
But the indignatiog excited among the soldiers by this deed was 
so furious as to menace their safety, and they were forced to 
permit the marriage of the king with Eurydiké.! 


' Diodor. xviii. 23; Arrian, De Rebus Alketas, but gives a somewhat different 
post Alex. vi. ap. Phot. Cod. 92. explanation of her purpose in passing 
Diodorus diludes to the murder of into Asia: ν᾿ 
Kynané or Kynna, in ,another place About Kynané, see Duris, Fragm. 54, 
(xix. 52), in Fragment. Hist. Grae. vol. ii. p. 475; 

Compare Polyanus, viii. 60—who Athena. xiii, p. 560, 
mentions the murder of Kynand by 
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All these intrigues were going on through the sammer of 322 B.c., 
while the Lamian war was still effectively prosecuted by antigonns 
the Grecks, About the autumn of the year, Antigonus areas 
(called Monophthalmus), the satrap of Phrygia, detected tiny 


them to 
these secret intrigues of Perdikkas, who, for that and other {ype 
reasons, began to look on him as an enemy, and to plot '*™* 
against his life, Apprised of his danger, Antigonus made his escape 
from Asia into Europe, to acquaint Antipater and Kraterus with 
the hostile mancuvres of Perdikkas; upon which news, the two 
generals, immediately abandoning the A‘tolian war, withdrew their 
army from Greece for the more important object of counteracting 
Pordikkas in Asia. 

To us, these contests of the Macedonian officers belong only so 
far as they aflect the Greek’. And we sce, by the events Ufpro- 


: . ΝΗ lous turns 
just noticed, how unpropitious to the Greeks were the bMirtune 


turns of fortune, throughout, the Lamian war: the grave Ghar, in 
of Grecian liberty, not for the actual combatants only, reserenge to 
but for their posterity also! Until the battle of Krannon “*" 

and the surrender of Athens, everything fell out so as to relieve 
Autipater from embarrassment, and impart to him double force. 
The intrigues of the princesses at Pella, who were well known to 
hate him, first raised up Leonnatus, next Perdikkas, against him. 
TIad Teomatus lived, the arm of-Antipater would have been at 
least weakened, if not paralysed ;* had Perdikkas declared himself 
carlier, the forees of Antipater must have been withdrawn to oppose 
him, and the ,battle of Krannon would probably have had a dif- 
ferent issue. As soon as Perdikkas became hostile to Antipater, 
it was his policy to sustain and seck alliance with the Greeks, as 
we shall find him presently doing with the Attolians? Through 
causes thus purely accidental, Antipater obtained an interval of a 
few months, during which his hands were not only frée, but armed 
with new and unexpected strength from Leonnatus and Kraterus, 
to close the Lamian war. The disastrous issue of that war was 
therefore in great part the effect of casualties, among which we 
must include the death of Léetsthenés himself. Such j issue is not 


Δ The fine lines of Lucan (Phars. vii, | Viucitur his gladits omnis, quie serviet, tas. 
610) on the effects of the battle of | esis ame soboles, aut quid meruere ne- 


Pharaalia, may be cited here:— Jn regnum nasel?” ac, . 


‘ Majua ab hac δοίβ, quam quod sua sarcula * Diodor. vil, 38. Ayr ἱπάτρον δ' 
ferrent, els τὴν ᾿Ασίαν διαβεβηκότος, Αἰτωλοὶ 
Valuus habent populi: plus est quam vita | ig τὰς πρὸς Περδίκκαν cuy- 


suluxque + 
Quod peat: in totum mundi pratenoar ὃ pees ἐστράτευσαν eis τὴν Θεττα- 
2M 2 


ΓΝ v, ἃς, 
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to be regarded as proving that the project was desperate or ill- 
conceived on the part of its promoters, who had full right to reckon, 
among the probabilities of their case, the effects of discord between 
the Macedonian chiefs. 

In the spring of 821 u.c., Antipater and Kraterus, having con- 
nesn,  certed operations with Ptolemy governor of Egypt, crossed. 
Antipater into Asia and began their conflict with Perdikkas ; who 
and Kraterus , . . 7 . 5 . ᾿ 
ΓΤ himself, having the kings along with him, marched against 
marches to Egypt to attack Ptolemy ; Jeaving his brother Alketas, in 
Photon τὰ conjunction with Eumenés as general, to maintain his 


Egypt, but . . ὺ . ΒΕ 
iskiled in cause in Kappadokia and Asia Minor. Alketas, dis- 


aimutiny of 


“wn couraged by the adverse feeling of the Macedonians gene- 


troups. 


Umaot Tally, threw up the enterprize as hopeless. But Kumenés, 
βαρ, though embarrassed and menaced in every way by the 
fogs treacherous jealousy of his own Macedonian officers, and 
dottbuon by the disconteut of the soldiers against him as a Greek — 
satrapies, and though compelled to conceal from these soldiers the 


“earns fact that Kraterus, who was popular among them, com- 
manded on the opposite side—displayed nevertheless so much ability 
that he gained an important victory,’ in which both Neoptolemus 
and Kraterus perished. Neoptolemus was killed by Eumenés with 
his own hand, after a personal conflict desperate in the extreme and 
long doubtful, and at the cost of a severe wound to himself? After 
the victory, he found Kraterus 8] alive, though expiring from his 
wound. Deeply afflicted at the sight, he did his utmost to restore 
the dying man; and when this proved to be impossible, caused his 
dead body to be honourably shrouded and transmitted into Mace- 
donia for burial. 

This new proof of the military ability and vigour of Eumenés, to- 
gether with the death of two such important officers as Kraterus and 
Neoptolemus, proved ruinous tu.the victor himself, without serving 
the cause in which he fought. Perdikkas his chief did not live to 
hear of it. That general was so overbearing and tyrannical in his 
demeanour towards the other officers—and withal so unsuccessful 
in his first operations against Pto&my on the Pelusiac branch of 
the Nile—that his own army mutinied and slew him? [lis troops 


1 Plutarch, Eumenés, 7; Cornel. | Diodorus (xviii, 30, 31, 32) gives an 
Nepos, Eumenés, ὁ. 4, Eumenés had | account at some length of this battle. 
trained a body of Asiatic and Thracian | He as well as Plutarch may probably 
cavalry to fight in close combat with have borrowed from Hieronymus of 
the short pike and sworl of the Mace- | Kardia. 
donian Companions—relinquishing the |? Arrian, ap. Photium, Cod, 92; Jus- 
javelin, the missiles, and the alterm- tin, xiii, 8; Diodor. xviii, 33. 
tion of charging and retiring, usual to| 8 Diodor. xviii, 36. 

Asiatics, 
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joined Ptolemy, whose conciliatory behaviour gaineg their good- 
will. Only two days after this revolution, a messenger from 
Eumenés reached the camp, announcing his victory and the death 
of Kraterus. Had this intelligence been received by Perdikkas 
himself at the head of his army, the course of subsequent events 
might have been sensibly altered. Eumenés would have occupied 
the most commanding position in Asia, as general of the kings of 
the Alexandrine family, to whom both his interests and his feelings 
attached him. But the news arriving, at the moment when it did, 
caused throughout the army only the mosb violent exasperation 
against him; not simply as ally of the odious Perdikkas, but as 
cause of death to the esteemed Kraterus Ie, together with 
Alketas and fifty officers, was voted by the soldiers a public enemy. 
No measures were kept with him henceforward by Macedonian 
officers or soldiers. At the same time several officers atached to 
Perdikkas in the camp, and also Atalanta his sister, were slain. 
By the death of Perdikkas, and the defpetion of his soldiers, 
complete preponderance was thrown into the hands of Antipater, 
Ptolemy, and Antigonus. Antipater was invited to join the army, 
now consisting of the forces both of Ptolemy and Perdikkas united. 
He was there invested with the guardianship of the persons of the 
kings, and with the sort of ministerial supremacy previously held 
by Perdikkas, He was however.exposed to much difficulty, and 
even to great personal danger, from the intrigues of the princess 
Eurydiké, *who displayed a masculine sboldness in publicly ha-‘ 
ranguing the soldiers—and from the discontents of the army, who 
claimed presents, formerly promised to them by Alexander, which 
there were no funds to liquidate at the moment. At Triparadisus 
in Syria, Antipater made a second distribution of the satrapies of 
the emptre; somewhat modified, yet. coinciding in the main with 
that which had been drawn up shortly after the death*of Alexander. 
To Ptolemy was assured Egypt and Libya—to Antigonus, the 
Greater Phrygia, Lykia, and Pamphylia—as cach had had before.? 
Antigonus was placed in command of the principal Macedonian 
army in Asia, to crush Eumenés and the other chief ad- war te 
herents of Perdikkas ; most of whom had been condemned fee Ar- 


tigonus and 


to death by a vote of the Macedonian army. After a ;nuens 


certain interval, Antipater himsclf, accompanied by the yey am 
kings, returned to Macedonia, having eluded by artiffee ee: 
a renewed demand on the part of his soltliers for the Meena 
promised presents. The war of Antigonus, first against. in Nor. 


' Plutarch, Eumenés, 8; Cornel. |  ? Diodor. xvii. 39. Arrian, ap. Pho- 
Nepos, Eumenés, 4; Diodor, xviii. #6, 37, | tium, 
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Eumenés' in Kappadokia, next against Alketas and the other par- 
tisans of Perdikkas in Pisidia, lasted for many months, “but was 
at length successfully finished.! Eumenés, beset by the constant 
treachery and insubordination of the Macedonians, was defeated 
and driven out of the field. He took refuge with a handful of 
men in the impregnable and well-stored fortress of Nora in Kappa- 
dokia, where he held put a long blockade, apparently more than a 
year, against Antigonus.’ 

Before the prolonged blockade of Nora had been brought to a 
ne. aig-ais, Close, Antipater, being of very advanced age, fell into 
Beka sickness, and presently died. One of his latest acts was, 
of Anti. | to put to death the Athenian orator Demadés, who had 
‘Athenian been sent to Macedonia as envoy to solicit the removal 
maiésis Οἱ the Macedonian garrison at Munychia. Antipater 
put to Ν . Ν Ν : 
death in had promised, or given hopes, that if the oligarchy which 
Macedori- ye had constituted at Athens, maintained unshaken ad- 
herence to Macedonig, he would withdraw the garrison. ‘The 
Athenians endeavoured to prevail on Phokion to go to Macedonia 
as solicitor for the fulfilment of this promise ; but he steadily re- 
fused. Demadés, who willingly undertook the mission, reached 
Macedonia at a moment very untoward for himself. The papers 
of the deceased Perdikkas had come into possession of his oppo- 
nents; and among them had been found a letter written to him by 
Demadés, inviting him to cross dver and rescue Greece from her 
dependence “on an ‘olde and rotten warp ”—meaning*Antipater. 
This letter gave great offence to Antipater—the rather, as Demadés 
is said to have been his habitual pensioner—and still greater offence 
to his son Kassander; who caused Demadés with his son to be 
seized—first killed the son in the immediate presence and even 
embrace of the father—and then slew the father himself, with 
bitter invective against his ingratitude? All the accounts which 
we read depict Demadés, in general terms, as a prodigal spend- 
thrift and a venal and corrupt politician. We have no ground for 


Ν 
1 Arrian, De Rebus post Alexandr. written inadvertently Antiyonus instead 
lib. ix. 10, ap. Photium, Cod. 92; Dio- οὗ Perdikkas, 
dor, xviii, 39, 40, 46; Plutareh, Eu- | It is not easy to see, however, how 
menés, 3, 4, | Deinarchus can have been the accuser 
2 Plutarch, Eumenés, 10, 11; Cornel. | of Demadés on such a mattor—as Arrian 
ae Eumenés, ο. 5; Diodor. xviii, land Plutarch state. Arrian seems to 
put the death of Demadés too early, 
‘ Plutarch, Phokion, 30; Diodor. from his anxiety to bring it into imme- 
xviii. 48 ; Plutarch, Demosth. 31; : diate juxtaposition with the death of 
Arrian, Do Reb. post Alex. vi. ap. ΘΝ ΤῚΣ whose condemnation De- 
Photium, Cod. 92. madés had proposed in the Athenian 
In the life of Phokiog, Plutarch has | assembly. 
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questioning this statement: at the same time we haye no specific 
facts to prove it. 

Antipater by his last directions appointed Polysperchon, one of 
Alexander’s veteran officers, to be chief administrator, x. as. 
with full powers on behalf of the imperial dynasty ; while Avvpaer 


sets aside 
he assigned to his own son Kassander only the second @3s" ie 
place, as Chiliarch or general of the body-guard.! He sid names 
thought that this disposition of power would be more pie 
generally acceptable . throughout the empire, as Poly- content aa 


opposition of 
sperchon was older and of “longer military service than Kussander. 


any other among Alexander's generals. Morcover, Antipater was 
especially afraid of letting dominion fall into the hands of the 
princesses ;* all of whom—Olympias, Kleopatra, and Kurydiké— 
were cnergetic characters; and the first of the three (who had 
retired to Epirus from enmity towards Antipater) furious and in- 
placable. 

But the views of Antipater were disappointed from the beginning, 
because Kassander would not submit to the second place, jcrsander 
nor tolerate Polysperchon as his superior. Immediately ὅεὶα αν for 


himself, 


after the death of Antipater, but before it became pub- ses ps- 


Ἡ a pa ν session of 
licly known, Kassander despatched Nikanor with pre- Munychts, 
. . and forms 
tended orders from Atipater to supersede Menyllus in_ alliance with 
. ; Ἢ Ptolemy und 

the government of Munychia. ‘To this order Menyllus Antgonus 


against 


yielded. But when after a few days the Athenian public Potysper. 
came to learn the real truth, they were displeased with wen 
Phokion for having permitted the change to be made—assuming 
that he knew the real state of the facts, and might have kept out 
the new commander. Kassander, while securing this important 
post in. the hands of a confirmed partisan, affected to acquiesce 
in the authority of Polysperchon, and to occupy himself with a 
hanting-party in the country. Ile at the same time sent confi- 
dential adherents to the Hellespont and other places in furtherance 
of his schemes; and especially to contract alliance with Antigonus 
in Asia and with Ptolemy in Egypt. His envoys being generally 
well received, he himself soon quitted Macedonia suddenly, and 
went to concert measures with Antigonus in Asia‘ It suited the 
policy of Ptolemy, and still more that of Antigonus, to aid him 
against Polysperchon and the imperial dynasty, On the death of 


Antipater, Antigonus had resolved to make himself tht real sove- 
᾿ ᾿ 
1 Diod, xviii. 48. xviii, 64) says also that Nikanor was 
2 Diod. xix, 11. nominated by Kassander 
* Plutarch, Phokion, 31, Diodorus 4 Diodor. xviii, 54, 
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reign of the Asiatic Alexandrine empire, possessing as he did the 
most powerful military force within it. 

Even before this time the imperial dynasty had ἘΞ a name 
no.sis-sit. rather than a reality; yet still a respected name. But 
ΤΑΝ τ μοι HOW, the preference shown to Polysperchon by the de- 
~alliance ceased Antipater, and the secession of Nassander, placed 


with Olym- 


iain all the great seal powers in active hostility against the 


and with dynasty. Polysperchon and his friends were ‘not blind 


inAss~ (0 the difficulties of their position. The principal officers 
enfrauchise- 


ment of the in Macedonia having, been convened to deliberate, it was 
cu. resolved to invite Olympias out of Epirus, that she might 
assume the tutelage of her grandson Alexander (son of Roxana)— 
to place the Asiatic interests of the dynasty in the hands of 
Eumenés, appointing him to the supreme command’—and to 
combat Kassander in Europe, by assuring to themselves the 
general goodwill and support of the, Greeks, This last object 
was to be obtained by granting to the Greeks general ‘enfran- 
chisement, and by subverting the Antipatrian oligarehics and mili- 
tary governments now paramount throughout the cities. 

The last hope of maintaining the unity of Alexander’s empire in 
Ineffectual Asia, against the counter-intercsts of the great Mace- 


ttempts ¢ 
fumerts'y donian officers, who were steadily tending to divide and 


ihperal” appropriate it—now lay in the fidelity and military skill 
al: is of Eumenés. At his disposal Polysperchon placed the 
gallantry and 


Shiltyshe Imperial treaseres and soldiers in Asia; especially the 
ΟΝ brave, but faithless aud disorderly, Argyraspides. Olym- 
‘ante pias also addressed to him a pathetic letter, asking his 
Antigonus. counsel as the only friend and saviour to whom the 
imperial family could now look. Eumenés replied by assuring 
them of his devoted adherence to their cause. But he at the 
same time advised Olympias not to come out of Epirus into Mace- 
denia ; or if she did come, at all events to abstain from vindictive 
and cruel proceedings. Both these recommendations, honourable 
#s well to his prudence as to his humanity, were disregarded by 
τ the old queen. She came into Macedonia to take the management 
‘of affairs; and although her imposing title, of mother to the great 
conqueror, raised a strong favourable fecling, yet her multiplied 
executions of the Antipatrian partisans excited fatal enmity against 
a dynasty ‘already tottering. Nevertheless Eumenés, though his 
advice had been disregarded, devoted himself in Asia with un- 
shaken fidelity to the Alexandrine family, resisting the most 


1 Diodor. xviii, 49-58. 
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tempting invitations to take part with Antigonus against them.! 
His example contributed much to keep alive the same active senti- 
ment in those around him ; indeed, without him, the imperial family 
would have had no sincere or commanding representative in Asia. 
Hig gallant struggles, first in Kilikia and Phenicia, next (when 
driven from the coast), in Susiana, Persis, Media, and Paretakéné 
—continued for two years against the greatly preponderant forces 
of Ptolemy, Antigonus, and Seleukus, and against. the never- 
ceasing treachery of his own officers and troops.? They do not 
belong to Grecian history. They are however among the most 
memorable exploits of antiquity. While, even in a military point 
of view, they are hardly inferior to the combinations of Alexander 
himself—they evince, besides, a flexibility and aptitude such as 
Alexander neither possessed nor required, for overcoming the 
thousand difficulties raised by traitors and mutincers arouad him. 
To the last, Eumenés remajued unsubdued. He was betrayed to 
Antigonus by the base and venal treachery of his own soldiers, 
the Macedonian Argyraspides.? 

For the interests of the imperial dynasty (the extinction of which 
we shall presently follow), it is perhaps to be regretted that they 
did not abandon Asia at once, at the death of Autipater, and cou- 
centrate their attention on Macedonia alone, summoning over 


' Plutarch, Eumenés, 11, 12; Cor- Hicronymus of Kardia had written a 
nelius Nepos, Eumenés, c. 6; Diodor. copivus listory of his own time; which, 
xviii. 58-62, though uqw Jost, was accessible both 

Diodor. xvii. 58. ἧκε δὲ καὶ map’ to Diodorus and Plutarch, Hierony- 
Ὀλυμπιάδος αὐτῷ γράμματα, δευμένης mus was serving with Eumenés, and 
καὶ λιπαρούσης βοηθεῖν τοῖς βασιλεῦσι was taken prisonor along with him by 
καὶ ἑαυτῇ" μόνον γὰρ ἐκεῖνον πιστότατον Antigonus; who spared him and treated. 
ἀπολελεῖφθαι τῶν φίλων, καὶ δυνάμενον him well, while Eumeénés was put to 
διορθώσασθαι τὴν ἐρημίαν τῆς βασιλικῆς death (Diodor, xix. 4+). Mutarch had 


οἰκίας. also read letters of Kumenés (Plut. 
Cornelius Nepos, Eumenés, 6. “Ad Enum. 11). 
hune (Eumenem) Olympias, quum li- — * Diodor. xviii, 69-%; xix. 11, 17, 


teras et nuntios misisset in Asiam, con- | 32, 44. 
sultum, utrum repetitum Macedoniam 5. Plutarch (EKumenés, 16-18), Cor- 
veniret (nam tum in Epiro habitabat) nelius Nepos (10-15), and Justin (xiv. 
et eas tes occuparet—huie ille primum 8, 4) describe in considerable detail 
suasit' ne se moveret, eb expectaret the tunching circumstances attending 
quoad Alexandri filius regnum adipi- the tradition and capture of Kumendés, 
sceretur. Sin aliquid cupiditate rape- On this point Diodorus is more brief; 
retur in Macedoniam, ommium injuri- but he recounts at much length the 
arum oblivisceretur, et in nemmem preeeding military operations between 
acerbiore uteretur imperio. Horum illa Euments and Autigonus (xix. 17, 32, 
nihil fecit, Nam et in Macedoniam 44). . ᾿ 
profecta est, et ibi crudelissime se The original source of these parti- 
gessit.” Compare Justin, xiv. 6; Dio-  culars must probably be, the history of 
dor. xix. 11, | Hieronyimus of Kardia, himwelf present, 

The details respecting Fumenés may | yho has heen copied, more or less accu- 
be considered probably as depending on | Fately, by others, 
unusually good authority. His friend ; a 

e 
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Eumenés to aid them. To keep together in unity the vast aggre- 
pate of Asia was manifestly impracticable, even with his consum- 
mate ability. Tudeed we read that Olympias wished for his 
presence in Europe, not trusting any one but him as protector of 
the child Alexander.! In Macedonia, apart from Asia, Eumenés, 
if the violent temper of Olympias had permitted him, might have 
upheld the dynasty ; which, having at that time a deciied: interest 
in conciliating the Grecks, might probably have sanctioned his 
sympathies in favour of free Iellenic community.’ 

On learning the death of Antipater, most of the Greek cities 
Faut weg Had sent envoys to Pella? To all the governments of 
by Poy. these cities, composed as they were of his creatures, it 


sperchon at 


Pelt in the wag a matter of the utmost moment to know what course 


imperint dy- the new Macedonian authority would adopt. Polysper- 
nasty—sub+ 


verting thé chon, persuaded that they would all adhere to Kassander, 


Antipatrian δὴ a . 
olwarchies in and that his only chance of combating that rival was by 


Cle ato. enlisting popular sympathy and interests in Grecee, or 
ing political 
cxilts, aad at least by subverting gpese Antipatrian oligarchies — 
constitutions QTeW up in conjunction with his counsellors a proclamation 
“ech whichthe issued in the name of the dynasty. ° 

After reciting the steady goodwill of Phihp and Alexander 
towards Grecce, he affirmed that this feeling had been interrupted 
by the untoward Lamian war, originating with some ill-judged 
Greeks, and ending in the fafietion of many severé calamities 
upon the various cities. « But all these severities (he continued) had 
proceeded from the generals (Autipater and Kraterns): the kings 
were now determined to redress them. It was accordingly pro- 
claimed that*the political constitution of eagh city should be re- 
stored, as it had stood in the times of Philip and Alexander ; that 
before the thirtieth of “the month Xanthikus, all those who had 
becn condemacd to banishment, or deported, by the generals, should 
be recalled and received back; that their properties should be 
restored, and past sentences against them rescinded; that they 
should live in amnesty as to the past, and good feeling as to the 
future, with the remaining citizens. From this act of recall were 
excluded, the exiles of Amphissa, Trikka, Pharkadon, and Hera- 
Kleia, together with a certain humber of Megulopolitans, implicated 
in one particular conspiracy. In the particular case of those cities, 
the governtnents of which had been denounced as hostile by Philip 


! Plutarch, Eumenés, 13; Diodor, 3 Diodor, xviii, 55. εὐθὺς οὖν τοὺς 
xviii, 58, ᾿ ἀπὺ τῶν πόλεων παρόντας πρεσβευτὰς 
5. Plutarch, Eumgnés, 3, προσκαλεσάμενοι, &c. 
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or Alexander, special reference and consultation was gpened with 
Pella, for some modification to mect the circumstances. As to 
Athens, it was decrecd that Samos should be restored to her, but 
not Orépus; in all other respects she was placed on the same foot- 
ing as in the days of Philip and Alexander. “ All the Grecks 
(toncluded this proclamation) shall pass decrees, forbidding every 
one either to bear arms or otherwise act in hostility against us— 
on pain of exile and confiscation of goods, for himself and his 
family. On this and on all ather matters, we have ordered Poly- 
sperehon to take proper measures, Obey him—as we have before 
written to you to do; for we shall not omit to notice those who on 
any poing disregard our proclamation.” ! 

Such was the new edict issued by the kings, or rather by Poly- 
sperchon in their names. It directed the removal of 1ettersand 
all the garrisons, and the subversion of all the oligarchies, Pair ut 
established by Antipater affer the Lamian war. It. fiitrce tie 


ordered the recall of the host of exiles then expelled. 10 se aie 
revived the state of things prevalent before the death of (Wii. 
Alexander—which indeed itself had been, for the most (inate! 


part, au aggregate of macedonizing oligarchics imter- Y2'", 
spersed with Macedonian garrisons, “To the existing Psu 
Antipatrian oligarchies, however, it was a deathblow; and so it 
must have been understood by the Grecian envoys—including 
probably deputations from the exiles, as well as envoys from the 
civic governments—to whom Polysperchons'delivered it at Vella. 
Not content with the gencral edict, Polysperchon addressed 
special letters to Argos and various other cities, commanding that 
the Antipatrian leading men should be banished with confiscation 
of property, and in some cases put to death ;¥ the names being 
probably furnished to him by the exiles. Lastly, as it was clear 
that such stringent measures could not be executed without force, 
—the rather as these oligarchics would be upheld by Kassander 
from without—Polysperchon resolved to conduct a large military 
force into Greece ; sending thither first, however,®a considerable 
detachment, for immediate operations, under his son Alexander. 
To Athens; as well as to other cities, Polysperchon addressed 


, 


1 Diodor. xviii. 56. In this chapter  (Πολυσπέρχοντος). These words must 
the proclamation is given verbatim, For allude to written answers given to parti- 
the exceptions made in respect to Am- | cular cities, in reply to speetal applica- 
phissa, Trikka, Herakleia, &c., we do! tions, No geueral proclamation, earlicr 
uot know the grounds, than this, can hhve been issued since the 

Reference is made to prior edicts of | death of Antipater. 
the kings—dyeis οὖν, καθάπερ ὑμῖν kal! * Diod, xvuli. 57, 
πρύτερον ἐγράψαμεν, ἀκούετε τούτον ' 
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special letters, promising restomtion of the democracy and recall 
of the exiles. At Athens, such change was a greater revolution 
than elsewhere, because the multitude of exiles and persons de- 
ported had been the greatest. ‘To the existing nine thousand 
Athenian citizens, it was doubtless odious and alarming ; while to 
Phokion with the other Icading Antipatrians, it threatened nét 
only loss of power, but probably nothing less than the alternative 
of flight or death.! The state of interests at Athens, however, was 
now singularly novel and complicated. There were the Anti- 
patrians and the nine thousand qualified citizens. There were the 
exiles, who, under the new edict, speedily began re-entering the 
city, and reclaiming their citizenship ag well as their pgopertics. 
Polysperchon and his son were known to be soon coming with a 
powerful force. Lastly, there was Nikanor, who held Munychia 
with & garrison, neither for Polysperchon, nor for the Athenians, 
but for Kassander ; the latter being himself also expected with a 
force from Asia, Here then were several parties; each distinct in 
views and interests from the rest—some decidedly hostile to each 
other. 

The first coptest arose between the Athenians and Nikanor re- 
Negotiations specting Munychia ; which they required him to evacuate, 
of the Athe- 


hims with pursuant to the recent proclamation. Nikanor on his 


Wikanom ¢ side returned an evasive answer, promising compliance as 


maa soon as circumstances permitted, but in the mean time 
sander. entreating the Athenians to continue in alliance with 
Kassander, as they had been with his father Antipater? He 
seems to have indulged hopes of prevailing on them to declare in 
his favour—and not without plausible grounds, since the Anti- 
patrian leaders and a large proportion of the nine thousand citizens 
could not but dread the execution of Polysperchon’s edict. And 
he had alsa. what was of still greater moment—the secret conni- 
vance aud support of Phokion: who put himself in intimate rela- 
‘tion with Nikanor, as he had before done with Menyllus *—and 
who had greater reason than any one Οἶδα to dread the edict of 
‘Polysperchon. At a public assembly held in Peiraeus to discuss 
the subject, Nikanor even ventured to present. himself in person in 
the company and under the introduction of Phikion, who was 


Ὁ Platareh, Phokion, 32. The opinion | everywhere, and that Phokion was the 
of Plutarch, however, that Polysper- leading person of that oligarchy at 
chon intended this mesure as a mere Athens. 
trick to ruin Phokion, is only correct? Diodor. xviii. 64, 
ao far —that Polysperchon wished “to aed Plutarch, Phokion, 81. 
put down the Antipatrian oligarchies | ᾿ 
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anxious that the Athenians should entertain the proposition of 
alliance with Kassander. But with the people, the profhinent wish 
was to get rid altogether of the foreign garrison, and to procure 
the evacuation of Munychia—for which object, of course, the 
returned exiles would be even more anxious than the nine thousand. 
Accordingly, the assembly refused to hear any propositions from 
Nikanor; while Derkyllus with others even proposed to scize his 
person. It was Phokion whg ensured to him the means of escaping ; 
even in spite of serious wrath from his fellow-citizens, to whom he 
pleaded, that he had made himself guarantee for Nikanor’s per- 
sonal safety.! 

Foreseeing the gravity of the impending contest, Nikanor had 
been secretly introducing fresh soldiers into Munychia. viknor 


And when he found that he could not obtain any declared B@yy 
support from the Athenians, he laid a scheme for sur- διάρας, ‘ 
prising and occupying the town and harbour of Peirzeus, Tei: 


of which Munychia formed the adjoining eminence and eae 
harbour on the southern side of the little peninsula, ssmstit 
Notwithstanding all his precautions, it became known to various 
Athenians that he was tampering with persous in, Peireus, and 
collecting troops in the neighbouring isle of Sulamis. So much 
anxiety was expressed in the Athenian assembly for the safety of 
Peirags, that a decree was passed, enjoining all citizens to hold 
themselves in arms for its protection, under Phokion as general. 
Nevertheless Phokion, disregarding such a decree, took no pre- 
cautions, affirming that he would himself be answerable for Nika- 
‘nor. Presently that officer, making an unexpected attack from 
Manychia and Salamis, took Peireus by surprise, placed both the 
town and harbour under military oceupation, aud cut off its com- 
munication with Athens by a ditch and palisade. On this palpable 
aggression, the Atheiaus rushed to arms. But ,Phokion as 
general damped their ardour, and even declined to head them in 
an attack for the recovery of Peireeus before Nikanor should have 
had time to strengthen himself in it. Ie went however, with 
Konon (son of Timotheus), to remonstrate with Nikanor, and to 
renew the demand that he should evacuate, under’ the recent 
proclamation, ἈΠ the posts which he held in garrison. But Nika- 
nor would give no other answer, except that he held his commission 
from Kassander, to whom they must address their application? 
lle thus again tried to bring Athens into gommunication with 
Kassander, 


Ὁ Plutarch, Phokion, 32. ? Diodorus, xviii. 64; Plutarch, Phokion, 32; 
Cornelius Nepos, Phokivn, 2. ᾿ 
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The occupation of Peireus in addition to Munychia was a 


Mischief to strious calamity to the Athenians, making them worse off 
the Athe- . Β 
nlinsas well than they had been even under Antipater. Peireus, 
to Paly- . Py . ae . 
tperchon ih, active, and commercial, containing the Athenian 
from Νίκο: ; : 
nor'aoecne arsenal, docks, and muniments of war, was in many 
Sis respects more valuable than Athens itself; for all pur- 
culpable 


poses of war, far more valuable. Kassander had now 
an excellent place of arms,and hase, which Munychia 
alone would not have afforded, for his operations in 
Greece against Polysperchou ; upon whom therefore the loss fell 
hardly Jess severely than upon the Athenians. Now Phokion, in 
his funetion as general, had been forewarned of the danger, might 
have guarded against it, and ought to have done so, ‘This was a 
grave dereliction of duty, and admits of hardly any other explana- 
tion except that of treasonable connivance. It seems that Phokion, 
foresceing his own ruin and that of his friends in the triumph of 
Poly sperchon and the return of the exiles, was desirous of favour- 
ing the seizure of Peiraus by Nikanor, as a means of constraining 
Athens to adopt the alliance with Kassander; which alliance in- 
deed would probably have been brought about, had Kassander 
reached Deirasus by sea sooner than the first troops of Polysper- 
chon by land. VPhokion was here guilty, at the very least, of 
culpable neglect, and probably of still more culpable treaggn, on 
an occasion “seriously i injuring both Polysperchon and the Athe- 
nians; a fact which we must not forget, when we come to read 
prescutly the bitter animosity exhibited. against him,! 

The news, that Nikanor had possessed himself of Peireeus, pro- 


negligence, 
and probable 
collusion, of 
Phokion. 


Arivatot duced a strong sensation, Presently arrived a letter 
ὌΝ addressed to him by Olympias herself, commanding him 
Polysper= 


to surrender the place to the Athenians, upon whom she 
wished to confer entire autonomy. But Nikanor declined 
obedience to her order, still waiting for support from 
Kassander. The arrival of Alezandet (Polysperchon’s 
son) with a body of troops, encouraged the Athenians to 
believe that hg was come to assist in carrying Peireus by force, 


chou): bis 
treacherous 
policy to 
the Athe- 
nlans: Kage 
sander 
Teaches 
Penwus, 


1 Cornelius Nepos, Phokion, 2. “Con- lum, seque ejus rei obsidem fore polli- 


citus eat. 


cidit autem maxime uno crimine: quod 
cum apud eum summuin esset impe- 
rium populi, et Nicanorem, Cassandri 
prefectim, insidiari Piro Athenien- 
sium, a Dercyllo moneretur: idemque 
postularet, ut provideret, ne commeati- 
bus civitas privaretur—huic, audiene 
populo, Phokion negavit esse pericu- 


Neque ita multo post Nica- 
nor Pirgo est potitus, Ad quem 
Trecuperandum cum populus armatus 
concnrrisset, ille non modo neminem 
ad arma vocavit, sed ne armatis quidem 
preesse voluit, sine quo Athenee ommino 
esae hon possunt.” 
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for the purpose of restoring it to them. Their hopes however were 
again disappointed. Though encamped near Peireug Alexandet 
made no demand for the Athenian forces to codperate with him in 
attacking it ;. but entered into open parley with Nikanor, whom 
he endeavoured to persuade or corrupt into surrendering the place. 
When. this negotiation failed, he resolved to wait for the arrival of 
his father, who was already on his march towards Attica with the 
main army. His own force unassisted was probably not sufficient 
to attack Peireus; nor did he choose to invoke assistance from 
the Athenians, to whom he would then have been compelled to 
make over the place when taken, which they so ardently desired. 
The Athenians were thus as far froin their object as ever ; more- 
over, by this delay the opportunity of attacking the place was 
altogether thrown away ; for Kassander with his armament reached 
it before Polysperchon. δι νος 
It was Phokion and his immediate colleagues who induced Alex- 
ander to adopt this insidious policy ; to decline reconquer- 
ing Peireus for the Athenians, and to appropriate it for (ye! 
himself. To Phokion, the reconstitution of autonomous "#2 


Intrigues of 


secure for 
Athens, with its democracy and restored exiles, and with- {ett 
out any foreign controlling foree—was an assured sentence o Alesunder 


5 ἣ a iF against the 
of banishment, if not of death. Not having been able temas. 


to obtain protection from the foreign force of Nikauor and Kas- 
sander, he and his friends resolved to throw themselves upon that 
of Alexander and Polysperchon. They went to πιθοῦ Alexander 
as he entered Attica—represented the impolicy of his relinquishing 
so important a military position as Peiraus, while the war was yet 
unfinished,—and_ offered to codperate with him for this purpose, 
by proper management of the Athenian public. Alexander was 
pleased with these suggestions, accepted Phokion with the others 
as his leading adherents at Athens, and looked upon Peireus as a 
capture to be secured for himself? Numerous returning Athenian 
exiles accompanied Alexander’s army. It seems that Phokion was 
desirous of admitting the troops, along with the exiles, as friends 
and allics within the walls of Athens, so as to make Alexander 
master of the city—but that this project was impracticable, in con- 
sequence of the mistrust created among the Athenians by the 
parleys of Alexander with Nikanor.’ 

1 Diodor, xviii, 65; Plutarch, Pho- | plas, ὑπήντησαν ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ, καὶ διδά- 
kion, 33, ᾿ εξαντες τὸ σύμφερον, ἔπεισαν αὐτὸν ἰδίᾳ 

2 Diodor. xviii, 65. Τῶν γὰρ ᾽Αντι-, κατέχειν τὰ φρούρια, καὶ μὴ παραδιδόναι 
πάτρῳ γεγονότων φίλων τινὲς (ὑπῆρχον). es ᾿Αθηναίοις, μέχρις ἂν ὁ Κάσσανδρος 


καὶ οἱ περὶ Φωκίωνα φοβού-' καταπολεμήθῃ. 
μενοι τὰς ἐκ τῶν νόμων τιμω-  ® Plutarch, Phokion, 33; Diod, xviii. 
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The strategic function of Phokion, however, so often conferred 


Pewmot ard re-conferred upon him—and his power of doing 
tater" either good or evil—now approached its close, As soon 
publicvots as the returning exiles found themselves .in sufficient 
Mina numbers, they called for a revision of the list of state- 


assem); 
agatnsl Pho- 
kion and his 
colleagues, 
Phokion 
leaves the 

ity, is pro- 
tected by 
Alexander, 
and goes to 
meet Poly- 
sperchon in 
Phokis. 


officers, and for the reéstablishment of the democratical 
forms. They passed a vote to depose those who had held 
office under the Autipatrian oligarchy, and who still con- 
tinued to hold it down to the actual moment. Among 
these Phokion stood first: along with him were his son- 
in-law Chariklés, the Phalerean Demetrius, Kallimedon, 
Nikoklés, Thudippus, [legemon, and Philoklés. These 
persons were not ouly deposed, but condemned, some tu death, some 
to banishment and confiscation of property. Demetrius, Chariklés, 
and Kallimedon sought safety by leaving Attica; but Phokion and 
the rest merely went to Alexander's camp, throwing themselves upon 
his protection on the faith of the récent understanding.’ Alex- 
ander not only received them courteously, but gave them letters to 
his father Polysperchon, requesting safety and protection for them, 
as men who had embraced his cause, and who were still eager to 
do all in their power to support him.? Armed with these letters, 
Phokion and his companions went through Beotia aud Phokis to 
meet Polysperchon on his march southward. They were accom- 
panied by Deinarchus and by ,a Platean named Solon, both of 
them passing for friends of Polysperchon.' 

The Athenian democracy, just reconstituted, which had passed 
the recent condemnatory votes, was disquicted at the news that 
Alexander had espoused the cause of Phokion and had recom- 
mended the like policy to his father. It was possible that Poly- 


65, 66, This seems to me the probable 
sequence of fagts, combining Plutarch 
with Diodorus, Plutarch takes no 
notice of the negotiation opencd by 
Phokion with Alexander, and the under- 
standing established between them; 


own personal safety, of admitting the 
foreign troops. 

1 Diodor. xviii. 65; Plutarch, Pho- 
kion, 34, 
2 Diodor, xviii. 66, Προσδεχθέντες 
δὲ bm’ αὐτοῦ (Alexander) φιλοφρόνως, 
which is stated in the clearest manner γράμματα ἔλαβον πρὸς τὸν πατέρα Πολυ- 
by Diodorus, and appears to me ἃ σπέρχοντα, ὅπως μηδὲν πάθωσιν of περὶ 
inaterial circumstance, On the other | Φωκίωνα τἀκείνου πεφρονηκότε, 
hand, Plutarch mentions (though Dio- καὶ viv ἐπαγγελλόμενοι πάν- 


dorus does not) that Alexander was 
anxious to seize Athens itself, and was 
very near succeeding. Plutarch seems 


τὰ συμπράξειν. 
This application of Phokion to Alex- 
ander, and the letters obtained to Po- 


to conceive shat it was the exiles who | lysperchon, are not mentioned by 
were disposed to let him in; but if! Plutarch, though they are important 
that had been the case; he probably | circumstances in following the last days 


would have been let in when the exil 
became preponderant. It was Phokior 
1 conceive, who was desirous, for his 


of Phokion’s life, 
3 Plutarch, Phokion, 33, 
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sperchon might scek, with his powerful army, both to occupy 
Athens and to capture Peiraus, and might avail himself Agnontaes 
of Phokion (like Antipater after the Lamian war) as ἃ μὰ σαντα 
convenient instrument of government. It seems plain that ἀμ 


this was the project of Alexander, and that he counted oo. 


. ᾿ ais . kion, and 
on Phokion as a ready auxiliary in both. Now the re- tionand Ος 


stored democrats, though owing their restoration to et 
Polysperchon, were much less compliant towards him than «det. 
Phokion had been. Not only they would not admit him into the 
city, but they would not even acquiesce in his separate occupation 
of Munychia and Peireus. On the proposition of Agnonidés and 
Archestratus, they sent a deputation to Polysperchon accusing 
Phokion and his comrades of high treason ; yet at the same time 
claiming for Athens the full an@ undiminished benefit of thie Jate 
regal proclamation—autonomy and democracy, with restoration of 
Peirwus and Munychia free and ungarrisoned.' 

The deputation reached Pofysperchon at Pharyges in Phokis, as 
carly as Phokion’s company, which had been detained jy cniags 
for some days at Elateia by the sickness of Deinarchus, δὰ Yhe- 


kion are 


That delay was unfortunate for Phokion, lad he seen beer 
before Poly- 


Polysperchon, and presented the letter of Alexander, be- spercion— 
OK LG) 


fore the Athenian accusers arrived, he might probably st για οι, 
a Ν leagues are 
have obtained a more favourable reception. But as the detiverea 
Β Β Ἧς Up as ῬΠΒΟῺ- 
arrival of the two parties was nearly simultancous, Poly- ον to te 
: ν Athenians, 
sperchon heard both of them at the same audience, before 
King Philip Aridwus in his throue with the gilt ceiling above it., 
When Agnonidés,—chief of the Athenian deputation, and formerly 
friend and advocate of Demosthenés in the Harpalian cause—found 
himself face to face with Phokion and his friends, their reciprocal 
invectives at first produced nothing but confusion ; until Agnonidés 
himself exclaimed—* Pack us all into one cage and sgnd us back 
to Athens to receive judgement from the Athenians.” The king 
laughed at this observation, but the bystanders around insisted 
foo} 3: e 

upon more orderly proceedings, and Agnonidés then set forth the 
two demands of the Athenians—condemnation of Phokion aud his 
friends, partly as accomplices of Antipater, partly as having be- 
trayed Peiraus to Nikanor—and the full benefit of the late regal 
proclamation to Athens? Now, on the last of these two heads, 

1 Diodor. xviii. 66. | tid, in custodiam conjectus, Athenas 

3 Plutarch, Phokion, $3; Cornel. | deductus est, ut, ibi de eo legibus fierct 
Nepos, Phokion, 3. ‘Hic (Phokion), | judicium.” 
ab Agnonide accusatus, quod Pireum)  Ylutarch says that Polysperchon, 
Nicanori prodidisset, ex cousilli xeuten- | before be gave this hearing to both 


VoL, VIL ee 2N 
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Polysperchon was uoway disposed*to yield—nor to hand over 
Peireus to the Athenians as soon as he should take it. On this 
matter, accordingly, he replicd by refusal or evasion. But he was 
all the more disposed to satisfy the Athenians on the other matter 
—the surrender of Phokion; especially as the sentiment now pre- 
valent at Athens evinced clearly that Phokion could not be again 
useful to him as an instrument. Thus disposed to sacrifice Pho- 
kion, Polysperchon heard his defence with impaticnce, interrupted 
him several times, and so disgusted him, that he at length struck 
the ground with his stick, and held his peace. Tlegemon, another 
of the accused, was yet more harshly treated. When he appealed 
to Polysperchon himself, as having been personally cognizant of 
his (the spcaker’s) good dispositions towards the Athenian people 
(he had been probably sent toePella, as envoy for redress of 
grievances under the Antipatrian oligarchy), Polysperchon  ex- 
claimed—‘* Do not utter falsehoods against me before the king.” 
Moreover, king Philip himself was sé incensed, as to start from his 
throne and snatch his spear; with which he would have run Hege- 
mon through,—imitating the worst impulses of his illustrious 
brother—had- be not been held back by Dolysperchon. ‘The 
sentence could not be doubtful. Phokion and his companions were 
delivered over as prisoners to the Athenian deputation, together 
with a letter from the king, iutimating that in his conviction they 
were traitors, but that he left them to be judged by the Athenians, 
now restored to freedom and autonomy. 

The Macedonian ‘Kleitus was instructed to convey them to 
ΕΗ Atheus as prisoners under a guard. Mournful was the 


prsonor to spectacle as they entered the city; being carried along 
brought for the Keramcikus in carts, through sympathising friends 
theamer? and an embittered multitude, until they reached the 
ἀν ον, theatre, wherein the assembly was to be convened. That 
funy for dssemmbly was composed of every one who chose to enter, 
‘nenieg 8Π4 is said to have contained many foreigners and slaves. 
verons But it would have bet fortunate for Phokion had such 
really been the ease; for foreigners and slaves had no cause of 
antipathy towards him. The assembly was mainly composed of 


parties, ordered the Corinthian Deinar- | name (as Westermann supposes—Gesch. 
chus to be tortured and to be put to! der Beredtsamkeit, sect. 72), or the 
death, Now the person so named can- | statement of Plutarch must allude to an 
not be Deinarchus, the logographer—of | order given, but not carried into effect 
whom we have some specimens remuain- | —which latter secs to me most pro- 
ing, and who was alive even as late as | bable. 

292 B.c.—though he too was a Corin-| 1 Plutarch, Phokion, 33, 34 ; Dindor. 
thian. Either, therefore, there were | xviii. 66, 


tio Corinthians, both bearing this same Ι 
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Phokion’s keenest enemies, the citizens just returned from exile or 
deportation; among whom may doubtless have beer intermixed 
more or less of non-qualified persons, since the lists had probably 
not yet been verified. When the assembly was about to be opened, 
the friends of Phokion moved, that on occasion of so important a 
trial, foreigners and slaves should be sent away. This was in 
every sense an impolitic proceeding ; for the restored exiles, chiefly 
poor men, took it as an insult to πο ιδοί γα; and became only the 
more embittered, exclaiming against the oligarchs who were trying 
to excluge them, 

It isnot easy to conceive stronger grounds of exasperation than 
those which inflamed the bosoms of these returned exiles. Intense 


exasperation. 


We must recollect that at the close of the Lamian war, af te 


the Athenian democracy had been forcibly subverted. rsh 
δ agains! 


Demosthenés and its principal leaders had been slain, Phqgon- 
some of them with antecedent crueltics; the poorer Tavis: 
maltitude, in number more tian half of the qualified citizens, had 
been banished or deported into distant regions, ΤῸ all the public 
shame and calamity, there was thus superadded a vast mass of in- 
dividual suffering and impoverishment, the mischiefs of which were 
very imperfectly healed, even by that unexpected contingency 
which had again thrown open to them their native city. Accord. 
ingly, when these men returned from different regions, each hearing 
from the rest new tales of past hardship, they felt the bitterest 
hatred against the authors of the Antipatrian revolution ; and 
among these authors Phokion stood distinctly marked. For 
although he had neither origmated nor advised these severities, 

yet ie and his friends, as administering the Antipatrian g govern- 
ment at Athens, must have been agents in carrying them out, and 
had rendered themselves distinctly liable tu the fearful penalties 
pronounced by the psephism of Demophantus,' consecpated by an 
oath taken by Athenians generally, against any one who should 
hold an official post after the government was subverted. 

When these restored citizens thus saw Phokion brought before 
them, for the first time after their return, the common Phekion is 


fecling of antipathy against him burst out, in furious inde 
manifestations. Agnonidés the principal accuser, sup- mamies 
ported by Epikurus* and Demophilus, found their de- surah 
nunciations welcomed and even anticipated, when ΠΩ 


᾿ ᾿ δ τς :. Suri nd 
arraigned Phokion as a criminal who had lent his hand, yuuninous, 


__| Andokidés de Mysteriis, sect, 96,| @ Not the eminent philosopher so 
87; Lykurgus adv. Leokrat, κ᾿ 127, named. 
2Nn2 
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to the subversion of the constitution,—to the sufferings of his 
deported fellow-citizens,—and to the holding of Athens in sub- 
jection under a foreign potentate; in addition to which, the 
betrayal of Peirzeus to “Nikanor? constituted a new crime; fasten- 
ing on the people the yoke of Kassander, when autonomy had 
been promised to them by the recent imperial edict. After the 
accusation was concluded, Phokion was called on for his defence ; 
but he found it impossible to obtain a hearing. Attempting 
several times to speak, he was as often interrupted by angry 
shouts; several of his friends were cried down in like mamner; 
until at length he gave up the case in despair; and exq@aimed, 
“For myself, Athenians, 1 plead guilty; I pronounce against 
myself the sentence of death for my political conduct : but why 
are you to sentence these men near me, who are not guilty?” 
“ Because they are your friends, Phokion”—was the exclamation 
of those around. Phokion then said no more; while Agnonidés 
proposed a decree, to the effect, that'the assembled people should 
decide by show of hands, whether the persons now arraigned were 
guilty or not; and that if declared guilty, they should be put to 
death. Some persons present cried out, that the penalty of torture 
ought to precede death; but this savage proposition, utterly at 
variance with Athenian law in respect to citizens, was repudiated 
not less by Agnonidés than by the Macedonian officer Kleitus. 
The decree was then passed ; after which the show of hands was 
called for. Nearly every hand in the assembly was held up in 
condemnation; each man even rose from his seat to make the 
effect more imposing ; and some went so far as to put on wreaths 
in token of triumph. ΤῸ many of them doubtless, the gratification 
of this intense and unanimous vindictive impulse,—in their view 
not merely legitimate, but patriotic,—must have been among the 
happiest moments of life? 

After senttence, the five condemned persons, Phokion, Nikoklés, 
veath of Thudippus, Hegemon, and Pythoklés, were consigned to 


Phokion fs . 
and his the supreme magistrates of Police, called The Eleven, 


iragues, and led to prison for the purpose of having the cus- 
tomary dose of poison administered. Hostile bystanders ran 
alongside, taunting and reviling them. It is even said that one 


man planted himself in the front, and spat upon Phokion; who 


1 Cornel. Nepos, Phok. 4. “Plurimi  senectute steterat.” 
vero ita exacuerentur ‘propter prodi- — * Diodor. xviii. 66, 67; Plutarch, 
tionis suspicionem Pirei, maximeyue Phokion, 34, 35; Cornelius Nepua, 
quod adversus populi commoda “in Phokion, 2, 3. 
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turned to the public officers and exclaimed—* Will tfo one check 
this indecent fellow?” ‘This was the only emotion which he mani- 
fested ; in other respects, his tranquillity and self-possession were 
rosolutely maintained, during this soul-subduing march from the 
theatre to the prison, amidst the wailings of his friends, the broken 
spirit of his four comrades, and the fiercest demonstrations of 
antipathy from his fellow-citizens generally. One ray of comfort 
presented itself as he eittered the prison. It was the nineteenth 
of the month Munychion, the day on which the Athenian Horse- 
men or:Knights (the richest class in the city, men for the most 
part. of oligarchical sentiments) celebrated their festal procession 
with wreaths on their heads in honour of Zeus. Several of these 
horsemen halted in passing, took off their wreaths, aud wept as 
they looked through the gratings of the prison. . 

Being asked whether he had anything to tell his son Phokus, 
Phokion replied—*“ TI tell tim emphatically, not to hold ον] 
memory of the Athenians.” The draught of hemlock was then 
administered to all five—to Phokion last. Having been con- 
demned for treason, they were not buried in Attica; nor were 
Phokion’s friends allowed to light a funeral pile for the burning 
of his body ; which was carried out of Attica into the Megarid, by 
a hired agent named Konopion, and there burnt by fire obtained 
at Megara. The wife of Phokion, with her maids, poured libations 
and marked the spot by a small mound of earth ; she also collected 
the bones and brought thet back to Athen§ in her bosom, during 
the secrecy of night. She buried them near her own domestic 
hearth, with this address—* Beloved Hestia, I confide to thee 
these relics of a good man. Restore them to his, own family vault, 
as soon as the Athenians shall come to their senses.” ! 


1 Plutarch, Phokion, 36, 37. Two money, sarcastically rem&rking, that it 
other anecdotes are recounted by Plu- was hard ifa man could not even dic 
tarch, which seem to be of doubtful grutis at Athens. 
authenticity. Nikoklés entreated that ΑΒ to the first of these anecdotes—if 
he might be allowed to swallow his we read, in Plato’s Phiedon (152-155), 
potion before Phokion; upon which the the details of the death of Sokratés,— 
latter replied—‘* Your request, Niko- we shall see that death by hemlock was 
klés, is sad and mournful; but as 1 not caused instantaneously, but in a 
have never yet refused you anything gradual and painless manner; the per- 
throughout my life, I grant this also.” | son who had swallowed the potion being 

After the four first had drunk, all 1 desired to walk about for some time, 
except, Phokion, no more hemlock was | until his legs grew heavy, and then to 
left ; upon which the gaoler said that ' lie down in bed, after which he gra- 
he would not prepare any more, unless | dually chilled gnd became inscusible, 
twelve drachmie of money were given ‘first In the extremities, next in the 
to him to buy the material, Some | vil centres, Under these circum- 
hesitation took place, until Phokion ; stances, the question—which of the 
asked one of his friends to supply the ! persous condemned should swallow the 

. 
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After a slfort time (we are told by Plutarch) the Athenians did 
A erallon. thus come to their senses. They discovered that Pho- 


ment of the kion had been a faithful and excellent public servant, 
Athenians 


towarls repented of their severity towards him, celebrated his 
Phokion, 


τοὶ a funeral obsequies at the public expense, erected a statue 
afterwards. =. Η rere . 
Honows in his honour, and put to death Agnonidés by public 
shown tuhis . 4. + . . Ἢ 

memory. judicial sentence ; while Epikurus and Demophilus fled 


from the city and were slain by Phokion’s son.’ 
These facts are ostensibly correct ; but Plutarch omits to notice 
Expiration the real explanation of them. Within two or three 


tion, Kass months after the death of Phokion, Kassander, already 
sander gets 


Bosseslon of in possession of Peiraus and Munychia, became also 
hens, Η . aes 

and restores, master of Athens ; the oligarchical or Phokionic party 
the oligar- . . . . 

ehical or again acquired predominance ; Demetrius the Phalerean 
Phokioni . os ὰ 
party. was recalled from exile, and placed to administer the city 


under Kassander, as Phokion had adrthinistered it under Antipater. 

No wonder, that under such circumstances, the memory of 
Phokion should be honoured. But this is a very different 
thing from spontancous change of popular opinion respecting him. 
I see no reason why such change of opinion should have oc- 
curred, nor do I believe that it did occur. The Démos of 
Athens, banished and deported in mass, had the best ground for 
hating Phokion, aud were ijot likely to become ashamed of 
the feeling. ‘Though he was personally mild and incorruptible, 
they derived no benefit from these v@tues. To them it was of 
little moment that he should steadily refuse all presents from 
Antipater, when he did Antipater’s work gratuitously. Considered 
as a judicial trial, the last scene of Phokion before the people in 
the theatre is nothing better than a crucl imposture ; considered 
as a manifestation of public opinion already settled, it is one 
for which the facts of the past supplied ample warrant. 


first of the five potions—could be of must suppose that the Eleven had 
very little morhent. ᾽ | allotted to this gaoler ἃ stock of hem- 
Then, as to the alleged niggardly | lock (or the price thereof) really ade- 
stock of hemlock in the Athenian prison | quate to five potions, but that he by 
—what would have been the alterna- ! accident or awkwardness had wasted a 
tive, if rherion gee had a δὴν | part of it, so that it would have been 
nished the twelve drachme? Would ; necessary for him to supply the defi- 
he have remained in confinement, with- | ciency out of his own pockot. From 
ou — put ue death ᾿ : ny erate τά pray δὴ was nt by 
not; for he was under capital sentence, | Phokion and; 8 
Would he have been "ἢ to death by | enrcasin foarhes ἡξ ει ie aecenon 
the sword or some other unexpensive | of a man being called upon to pay for 
jnstrument } This is at variance with | his own execution. 
the analogy of Athenian practice. If} 1 Plutarch, Phokion, 38. 
there be any truth in the story, we : 


Ἵ 
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We cannot indeed read without painful sympathy the narrative 
of an old man above eighty,—personally brave, mild, Tafe and 
aud superior to all pecuniary temptation, so far as his tokio, 
positive administration was concerned,—perishing under an intense 
and crushing storm of popular execration. But when we look at 
the whole case—when we survey, not merely the details of Pho- 
kion’s administration, but the grand public objects which those 
details subserved, and towards which he conducted his fellow- 
citizeus—we shall sce that this judgement is fully merited. In 
Phokion’s patriotism—for so doubtless he himself sincerely con- 
ceived it—no account was taken of Athenian independence ; of the 
autonomy or self-management of the Hellenic world ; of the con- 
ditions, ip reference to foreign kings, under which alone such 
autonomy could exist. He had neither the Pan-hellenic sentiment 
of Aristcidés, Kalhkratidas, and Demosthenés-—nor the nerrower 
athenian sentiment, like the, devotion of Agesilaus to Sparta, and 
of Epaminondas te Thebes. To Phokion it was indifferent whe- 
ther Greece was an ageregate of autonomous citics, with Athens 
as first or second among them—or one of the satrapies under the 
Macedonian kings. Now this was among the most fatal defects 
of a Grecian public man. The sentiment in which Phokion was 
wauting, lay at the bottom of all those splendid achievements 
which have given to Greece a substantive and preéminent place 
in the history of the world, Had Themistoklés, Aristeidés, and 
Leonidas resembled him, Greece would hawe passed quictly under 
the dominion of Persia. The brilliant, though chequered, century 
and more of independent polities which succceded the repulse of 
Xerxés would never have occurred. It was precisely during the 
fifty years of Phokion’s political and military ‘influence, that the 
Greeks were degraded from a state of freedom, aud Athens from 
ascendency as well as freedom, into absulute servitade. Insofar 
as this great public misfortune can be imputed to any one man— 
to no one was it more ascribable than to Phokion. Le was 
stratégus during most of the long series of years when Philip's 
power was growing; it was his duty to look ahead for the safety 
of his countrymen, and to combat the yet immature giant. He 
heard the warnings of Demosthenés, aud, he possessed exactly 
those qualities which were wanting to Demosthenés-—military 
energy and aptitude. Jad he lent his influence to inform the 
short-sightedness, to stimulate the inertia, eto direct the armed 
efforts, of his countrymen, the kings of Macedon might have been 
kept within their own limits, and the future history of Greece 
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might have been altogether different. Unfortunately, he took the 
opposite side. He acted with AMschinés and the philippizers ; 
without receiving money from Philip, he did gratuitously all that 
Philip desired—by nullifying and sneering down the efforts of 
Demosthenés and the other active politicians. After the battle 
of Cheroneia, Phokion received from Philip first, and from 
Alexander afterwards, marks of esteem not shown” towards any 
other Athenian. his was both the fruit and the proof of his past 
political action—anti-IIellenic as well as anti-Athenian. Having 
done much, in the earlier part of his life, to promote the subju- 
gation of Greece under the Macedonian kings, he contributed 
somewhat, during the latter half, to lighten the severity of their 
dominion; and it is the most honourable point in his character 
that he.always refrained from abusing their marked favour towards 
himselé, for purposes either of personal gain or of oppression over 
his fellow-citizens. Alexander not only wrote letters to him, even 
during the plenitude of imperial power, in terms of respectful 
friendship, but tendered to him the largest presents—at oné time 
the sum of 100 talents, at another time the choice of four towns 
on the coast of Asia Minor, as Xerxés gave to Themistoklés. He 
even expressed his displeasure when Phokion, refusing everything, 
consented ouly to request the liberation of three Grecian prisoners 
confined at Sardis." ; 

The Lamian war, and its consequences, were Phokion’s ruin. 
He continued at Atheys, throughout that war, freely declaring his 
opinion against it; for it is to be remarked, that in spite of his 
known macedonizing politics, the people neither banished nor 
degraded him, but contented themselves with following the coun- 
sels of others, On the disastrous termination of the war, Phokion 
undertook the thankless and dishonourable function of satrap 
under Antipater at Athens, with the Macedonian garrison at 
Munychia to back him. He became the subordinate agent of a 
conqueror who not only slaughtered the chicf Athenian orators, 
but disfranchised and deported the Demos in mass. Having 
accepted partnership and responsibility in these proceedings, Pho- 
kion was no longer safe except under the protection of a foreign 
prince. After the liberal proclamation issued in the name of the 
Macedonian kings, permitting the return of the banished Demos, 
he sought «safety for himself, first by that treasonable connivance 
which enabled Nikanor to seize the Peirwus, next by courting 
Polysperchon the enemy of Nikanor. A voluntary expatriation 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, 18; Plutarch, Apophthegm. p. 188. 
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(along with his friend the Phalerean Demetrius) would have been 
less dangerous, and less discredits ble, than these? manwuvres, 
which still farther darkened the close gf his life, without averting 
from him, after all, the necessity of facing the restored Demos, 
The intense and unanimous wrath of the people against him is an 
instructive, though a distressing spectacle. It was directed, not 
against theeman or the administrator—for in both characters 
Phokion had been blayneless, execpt as to the last collusion with 
Nikanor in the seizure of the Peiraus—but against his public 
policy. It was the last protest of extinct Grecian freedom, speak- 
ing as it were from the tomb in a voice of thunder, against that 
fatal system of mistrust, inertia, self-secking, and corruption, 
which had betrayed the once autonomous Athens to a foreign 
conqueror. 

I have already mentioned that Polysperchon with his avmy was 
in Phokis when Phokion was brought before him, on his eat 
march towards Pelopoumesus. Perhaps he may have yartveqon 
been detained by negotiation with the Adtolians, who [elrrr 


chon aud 


embraced his alliance.’ At any rate, he was tardy in Mexnder, 


his march, for before he reached Attica, Kassander ee 
arrived at Pciraus to join Nikanor with a flect. of thirty- el 
five ships and 4000 soldiers obtained from Autigonus. i» ie is 

On learning this fact, Polysperchgn hasteued his march pots, and 

also, aud presented himself under the walls of Athens cae 
and ‘Peireeus with a large force of 20,000 Macedonians, 4000 
Greek allies, 1000 cavalry, and sixty-five elephants; animals 
which were now seen for the first time in European Greece. He 
at first besieged Kassander in Peiraus, but finding it difficult to 
procure subsistence in Attica for so numerous an army, he marched 
with the larger portion into Peloponnesus, leaving his son Alexander 
with a division to make head against Kassander. Either approach- 
ing in person the various Peloponnesian towns—or addressing 
them by means of envoys—he enjoined the subversion of the Autic 
patrian oligarchies, and the restoration of liberty and free speech 
to the mass of the citizens.?- In most of the towns, this revolution 
was accomplished ; but in Megalopolis, the oligarchy held out ; 
not only forcing Pulysperchon to besiege the city, but even defend- 
ing it against him successfully. He made two or three attempts 
to storm it, by moveable towers, by undermining the walls, and 


even by the aid of clephants; but he was rgpulsed in all of them,* 


.. , οἷς 
1 Τιοάδδ, xix. 35. ® Diodor. xviii. 09, 3. Diogo, xviii. 70, 71. 
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and obliged to relinquish the siege with considerable loss of reputa- 
tion, His atlmiral Kleitus was soon afterwards defeated in the 
Propontis, with the loss afphis whole fleet, by Nikanor (whom 
Kassander had sent from Peiraus) and Antigouus.! 

After these two defeats, Polysperchon seems to have evacuated 
Increased Peloponnesus, and to have carried his forces across the 


strength of 


Kassanderin Corinthian Gulf into Epirus, to join Oly@pias. Tis 


Meee party was greatly weakened all over Greece, and that of 
branes, _Kagsander proportionally strengthened. ‘The first effect 
of this was, the surrender of Athens. ‘The Athenians in the city, 
including all or many of the restored exiles, could no longer endure 
that complete severance from the sea, to which the occupation of 
Peirzus and Munychia by Kassauder had reduced them. Athens 
without a port was hardly tenable ; in faet, Peiraus was considered 
by its great constructor, Themistoklés, as more indispensable to 
the Athenians than Athens itself? The subsistence of the people 
was derived in large proportion from imported corn, reccived 
through Peireus; where also the trade and industrial operations 
were carried on, most of the revenue collected, and the arsenals, 
docks, ships, &e. of the state kept up. It*became evident that 
Nikanor, by seizing on the Peirewus, had rendered Athens dis- 
armed and helpless; so that the irreparable mischief done by 
Phokion, in conniving at that scizure, was felt more and more 
every day. Hence the Athenianstunable to capture the port them- 
selves, and hopeless ofgobtaining it through Polysperchon, felt 
constrained to listen to the partisans of Kassander, who proposed 
that terms should be made with him. It was agreed that they 
should become friends and allies of Kassander ; that they should 
have full enjoyment of their city, with the port Peireus, their 
ships, and revenues; that the exiles and deported citizens should 
be readmitted, that the political franchise should for the future be 
enjoyed by all citizens who possessed 1000 drachme of property 
and upwards; that Kassander should hold Munychia with a 
governor and garrison, until the war against Polysperchon was 
brought to a close; and that he should also name some one 
Athenian citizen, in whose hands the supreme government of the 
city should be vested. Kassander named Demetrius the Phale- 
rean (ὦ, 6. an Athenian of the Déme Phalerum), one of the col- 
leagues of Rhokion; who had goné into voluntary exile since the 
death of Antipater, but had recently returned.? . 


ons We cis ‘ 
1 Diodor, xvii. 72. 2 Thueyd. 1. 93. 3 Diodor. xvii. 74. 
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This convention restored substantially at Athens thg Antipatrian 


government ; yet without the severities which had marked Restoration 


its original establishment—and with some modifications gscten 


government 


in various ways. It made Kassander virtually master st Atins, 


though πὶ ἃ 


of the city (as Antipater had been before him), by means ange 
of his governing nominee, upheld by the garrison, and the Mhate- 

+ - ᾿ . . rean Deme- 
by the fortification of Munychia; which had now been tus. 
greatly enlarged and strengthened,’ holding a practical command 
over Peiraus, though that port was nominally relinquished to the 
Athenians. But there was no slaughter of orators, no expulsion of 
citizens ; moreover, even the minimum of 1000 drachma, fixed for 
the political franchise, though excluding the multitude, must have 
been felt as an improvement compared with the higher limit of 
2000 drachutie prescribed by Antipater. Kassander was not, like 
his father, at the head of av overwhelming force, master of Greece. 
He had Polysperchon in the field against. him with a rival army 
and an established asceudency in many of the Grecian cities ; it 
was therefore his imterest to abstain from measures of obvious 
harshness towards the Athenian people. 

Towards this end his choice of the Phalerean Demetrius appears 
to have been judicious. That citizen continued to ad- admins. 
minister Athens, as satrap or despot under Kassander, stration of: 
for ten years. 10 was an accomplished literary man, "80h 


mie(rius at 


friend both of the philosopher Theophrastus, who had Aus ἐν 


suceceded to the school of Aristotle—and of the rhetor spin. 


Consus 


Deinarchus. He is described also as a person of ex- kaken a the 


pensive and luxurious habits; towards which he devoted popeletion, 

the most of the Athenian public revenue, 1200 talents in amount, 
if Duris is to be believed. His administration is said to have been 
discreet and moderate. We know little of its details, but we are 
told that he made sumptuary laws, especially resticting the cost 
and ostentation of funerals.? He himself extolled his own de- 
cennial period as one of abundance and flourishing commerce at 
Athens.* But we learn from others, and the fact is highly pro- 


1 See the notice of Munychia, as it | phical, and literary works, a narrative 
stood ten years afterwards (Diodor. xx. | of his own decennial administration 
45). (Diogenés Laert. v. 5, 9; Strabo, ib.) 

? Cicero, De Legg. ii. 26, 66; Strabo, | —mepl τῆς δεκαετίας. 

ix. p. 393; Pausaniag, i. 25, 5. τύρᾳν- The statement of 1200 talents, as the 
vbv τε ᾿Αθηναίοις ἔπγαξε γενέσθαι Δημή- annual revenue handled by Demetrius, 
tpiov, ὅζο. Duris ap. Atheneum, xii. descrves little credit. 

542. Fragm. 27, vol. iii, p. 477, Frag. 3 See thé Fragment of Demochards, 
Hist. Greec, e 2; Fragment. Historie. Greve. ed, Didot, 

The Phalerean Demetrius composed, vol. ii. p. 448, ap, Polyb. xii. 13, Do- 

among numerous historical, philoso- mucharés, nephew of the orator Dento- 
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bable, that it was a period of distress and humiliation, both at 
Athens and in “other Grecian towns; and that Athenians, as well 
as others, welcomed new projects of colonization (such as that of 
Ophellas from Kyréné) not simply from prospects of advantage, 
but also as an escape from existing evils.’ 

What forms of nominal democracy were kept up during this 
interval, we cannot discover. The popular judicature must have 
been continued for private suits and accusations, since Deinarchus 
is said to have been in large practice as a logographer, or com- 
poser of discourses for others.’ But the fact that three hundred 
and sixty statues were erected in honour of Demetrius while his 
administration was still goig on, demonstrates the gross flattery 
of his partisans, the subjection of the people, and the practical 
abolition of all free-spoken censure or pronounced opposition. We 
learn that, in some one of the’ ten years of his administration, a 
census was taken of the inhabitants of Attica ; and that there were 
numbered, 21,000 citizens, 10,000 metics, and 400,000 slaves.* 


athenés, was the political opponent of 
Demetrius Phalcreus, whom he re- 
proached with these boasts about com- 
mercial prosperity, when the liberty 
and dignity of the city were over- 
thrown, To such boasts of Demetrius 


Phalereus probably belongs the state-. 


ment cited from him by Strabo (iii, 
Ῥ- 147) about the laborious works in 
the Attic mines at Laureium, ¢ 

1 Jiiodor, xx. 40. ὥσθ᾽ ὑπελάμβανον 
μὴ μόνον ἐγκρατεῖς ἔσεσθαι πυλλῶν 
ἀγαθῶν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν παρόντων κακῶν 
ἀπαλλαγήσεσθαι. 

2 Dionys, Holic. Judicium de Dinar- 
cho, p. 633, 634; Plutarch, Demetrius, 
10, λόγῳ μὲν Soren ἔργῳ δὲ 
μοναρχικῆς, καταστάσεως γενομένης διὰ 
τὴν τοῦ Φαληρέως δύναμιν, &e. 

3 Ktosiklés ap. Athensoum, vi. p. 272. 
Mr, Fynes Clinton (following Wessel- 


or all the mules above the age of twenty 
years; the 10,000 μέτοικον, described 
also the males of full age. When the 
women and children are computed, the 
total free population will be about 
127,660 ; and 400,000 slaves, added to 
this total, will give about 527,660 for 
the total population of Attica.” See 
also the Appendix to FH, p. 390 seq. 
This census ix a very interesting fact; 
but our information respecting it is 
miserably scanty, and Mr. Clinton’s 
interpretation of the different numbers 
is open to some remark, He cannot be 
right, I think, in saying—“ The 21,000 
Athenians express those who had votes 
in the assembly, or all the males above 
the age of twenty years.” For we are 
expressly told, that under the admi- 
istration of Demetrins Phalereus, all 


| persons who did not possess 1000 


ing) supplies the defect in the text of | drachme were excluded from the poli- 


Atheneus, so as to assign the census to } 


the 1100} Olympiad. This conjecture 
may be right, yet the reasons for it are 
not conclusive. The census may have 
been cither in the 116th, or in the 
117th Olympiad ; we have no means of 
determining. which. 


The administra- | 


tical franchise ; and therefore a large 
number of males ubove the age of 
twenty years would have no vote in the 
assembly, Since the two categories are 
not coincident, then, to which shall we 
apply the number 21,000? To those 
who had votes? Or to the total num- 


tion of Phalerean Demetrius covers the | bor of free citizens, voting or not 
ten years between 317 and 307 1.0, vating, above the age of twenty ? The 
(Fast. Hell. Append. p. 388). public assembly, during the admipis- 

Mr. Clinten (ad aun, 317 n.c. Fast. tration of Demetrius Vhalereus, appears 
Hell.) observes respecting the census— to have been of little moment or effi- 
“<The 21,000 Athenians expross those ‘cacy ; so that a distinet record, of the 
who had votes in the public assembly, | number of porsons entitled to vote in 
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Of this important enumeration we know the hare fact, without its 
special purpose, or even its precise date. Perhaps some of those 
citizens, who had been banished or deported at the close of the 
Lamian war, may have returned and continued to reside at Athens, 
But there still seems to have remained, during all the continuance 
of the Kassandrian oligarchy, a body of adverse Athehian exiles, 
watching for an opportunity of overthrowing it, and seeking aid for 
that purpose from the /Etolians and others." 

The acquisition of ‘Athens by Kassander, followed up by his 
capture of Panaktum and Salamis, and seconded by his 
modcration towards the Atheuians, procured for him con- 
siderable support in Peloponnesus, whither he proceeded 
with his army.? Many of the cities, intimidated or 
persuaded, joined him and deserted Polysperchon ; while 
the Spartans, now feeling for the first time their defence- 
less condition, thought it prudent to surround their city 
with walls.’ This fact, among many others contemporancous, 
testifies cmphatically, how the characteristic sentiments of the 
Hellenic autonomous world were now dying out everywlere. The 
maintenance of Sparta as an unwalled city, was one of the deepest 
and most cherished of the Lykurgean traditions ; a standing proof 
of the fearless bearing and self-confidence of the Spartans against 
dangers from without. The erection of the walls showed their 
own conviction, but too well borye out by the real circumstances 


Re ΔΙ} 
(Autumn). 


Kassander 

in Pelopon- 
nesus--niiny, 
catles Jom 
hun. —the 
MLS 
surromid 
thelr ty 
wth wails. 


it, is not likely to have been sought. 
Then again, Mr. Clinton interprets 
the three numbers given, upon two 
principles totally distinct, The two 
first numbers (citizens and metics), he 


The word οἰκέται sometimes means, 
not, slaves only, but the inmates of a 
family goucrally—free as well as slave. 
If such be its meaning here (which 
however there is not evidence enough 


considers to designate only males of | to affirm), we eliminate the difficulty of 
full age; the third number, of οἰκέται, | supposing the slave women aud chil- 
he considers to include .both sexes and | dren to be eunmerated—aud the tree 


all ages. 

. This is a conjecture which I think 
very doubtful, in the absence of far- 
ther knowledge. It implies that the 
enumerators take account of the slave 
women and children — but that they 
take no account of the free women and 
children, wives and families of the 
citizens ard metics, The number of 
the free women and children are wholly 
unrecorded, on Mr. Clinton's supposi- 
tion, Now if, for the purposes of the 
census, it was necessary to enumerate 
the slave women and children — it 
surely would be not less necessary 
to enumerate the free women and 
children, 


| women and children yd to be enume- 
“rated, 

We should be able to reason more 
confidently, if we knew the purpose for 
which the census had been taken—- 
whether with a view to military or poli- 
tical measures—to finance and taxation 
—or to the question of subsistence and 
importation of foreign corn (see Mr. 
Clinton’s Fast. H. ad ann. 444 B.c., 
about another census taken in reference 
to imported corn). 

1 See Dionys. Halic. Judie. de Dinar- 

| cho, p. G58 Reisk, 

2 Diodor. xviii, Τὸ, 

; 3 Justin, xiv, 5; Diodor, xviii, 75 
®Pausan. vii. 8,3; Pansan. i, 24, 5. 
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around them, that the pressure of the foreigner had become so 
overwhelminy as not to leave them even safety at home. 
The warfare between Kassander and Polysperchon became now 
aca embittered by a feud among the members of the Mace- 
(Autumn). donian imperial family. King Philip Arideus and his 


Feud in the : spa mdi i 
Macedoulan Wife Eurydiké, alarmed and indignant at the restoration 


imperial’ 


Semily = of Olympias which Polysperchon was projecting, solicited 
lympras rw Ἢ . 2 
puts to aid from Kassandcr, and tried to place the foree of Mace- 


death Phui δ . . oe . 
Andens Gonia at his disposal. In this however they failed. 


and Enury- 


tié--she ~— Olympias, assisted not only by Polysperchon, but by the 


Teighs 1 


Naceonia; lepirotic prince Auakidés, nade her entry into Macedonia 
iene’ out of Epirus, apparently in the autumn of 317 n.c. 
rte She brought with her Roxana and her child—the widow 
Antipaer. and son of Alexander the Great. The Macedonian 
soldier: 8, assembled by Philip Aridewus and Eurydiké to resist her, 
were so overawed by her name and the recollection of Alexander, 
that they refused to fight, and thus ensured to her an easy victory. 
Philip and Kurydiké hecame her prisoners ; the former she caused 
to be slait?; to the latter she offered only an option between the 
sword, the halter, and poison. ‘The old queen next proceeded to 
satiate her revenge against the family of Antipater. One hundred 
leading Mazedonians, friends of Kassander, were put to death, 
together with his brother Nikanor;' while the sepulchre of his 
dimen brother Iollas, accused pf having poisoned Alexander the 
Great, was broken up. 

During the winter, Ulympias remained thus completely pre- 
nea, dominant in Macedonia; where her position seemed 
Kassander strong, since her allies the /Ktolians wer masters of 
passes into 2 Ν 5 
Macedon the pass at Thermopyle, while Kassander was kept 
Ovmpias, employed in Peloponnesus by the force under Alexander, 
and becumes 
masterof 80 Of Polysperchon. But Kassander, disengaging him- 


the count 
Mote self from these embarrassments, and eluding Thermo-, 


ivteae pyle by a maritime transit to Thessaly, seized the Per- 


si pt i theebian passes before they had been put under guard, 
Heaths and entered Macedonia without resistance. Olympias, 
having no army competent to meet him in the field, was forced to 
shut herself up in the maritime fortress of Pydna, with Roxana, 
the child Alexander, and Thessaloniké daughter of her late husband 
Philip son of Amyntas? Here Kassander blocked her up for 
several months by sea as well as by land, and succeeded in defeat- 


1 Diodor. xix. 11; Justin, x. 14, 4; Pausanias, i. 11, 4. 
2 Diodor, xix. 96. 
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ing all the efforts of Polysperchon and A‘akidés to relieve her. 
In the spring of the ensuing year (316 B.c.), she was forced by 
intolerable famine to surrender. Kassander promised her nothing 
more than personal safety, requiring from her the surrender of the 
two great fortresses, Pella and Amphipolis, which made him master 
of Macedonia. Presently, however, the relatives of those numerous 
victims, who had perished by order of Olympias, were encouraged 
by Kassander to demand her Jife in retribution. They found little 
difficulty in obtaining ἃ verdict of condemnation nina her from 
what was called a Macedonian assembly. N amiclesk such was 
the sentiment of awe and reverence connected with her name, that 
no one except these injured men themselves could be found to 
execute the sentence. She died with a courage worthy of het rank 
and domineering character. Kassander took Thessalomke to wife 
—coufined Roxana with the child Alexander in the fortress of 
Amphipolis—where (after a certajn interval) he caused “both of 
them to be slain.! : 

While Kassander was thus master οἵ Macedonia--and while 
the imperial family were disappearing from the scene κο sts, 
in that country—the defeat and death of Eumenés he 


(which happened nearly at the same time as the capture Antigonos 


of Olympias”) removed the last faithful partisan of that Contes 
family in Asia, But at the same time, it left in the Rxnuer, 


ἀπῇ . Ley alnna its, 
hands of Autigonus such overwlfelming preponderance tioiemy, 


Ptolemy, 
᾿ . . Selene 
throughout Asia, that he aspired to become vicar and (een, 


4 


master of the entire Alexandrine empir8, as well as to "™ 
avenge upon Nassander the extirpation of the regal family. His 
power appgyred indeed so formidable, that Kassander of Mace- 
donia, Lysimachus of Thrace, Ptolemy of Egypt, and Scleukus of 
Babylonia, entered into a convention, vbick gradually ripened 
into an active alliance, against him. 

During the struggles between these powerful pfinces, Greece 
appears simply as a group of subject cities, held, garri- πο 515.214. 
soued, grasped at, or coveted, by all of them. Poly- pitssauder 


founda Kas- 


sperchon, abandoning all hopes in Macedonia after the cure au 


death of Olympias, had been foreed to take refuge Thebes. 

among the Autolians, leaving his son Alexander to make the best 
struggle that he could im Peloponnesus ; so that Kassander "was 
now decidedly preponderant throughout the Hellenic regions. 


τ Diodor. ae 50, 51; Justin, xiv. 5; | Ampbipolis,in her interest, considered 


Pausan, i. 25, 53 ix. 7, 1. ᾿ Kumenés to be still alive (Diodor. xix, 
2 Even immediately before the death g ὅθ 
of Olympias, Avistonous, governor of 
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After fixing himself on the throne of Macedonia, he perpetuated’ 
his own name by founding, on the isthmus of the peninsula of 
Palléxé arfl near the site where Potidea had stood the new city 
of Kassandreia; into which he congregated a large number of 
inhabitants from the neighbourhood, and especially the remnant of 
the citizens of Olynthus and Potidsea,—towns taken and destroyed 
by Philip more than thirty years befure.!’ He next marched into 
Peloponnesus with his army against Alexander son of Polysperchon. 
Passing through Bwotia, he undertook the task of restoring the 
sity of Thebes, which had been destroyed twenty years previously 
by Alexander the Great, and had ever since existed only as a 
military post on the ancient citadel called Kadmeia. The other 
Beeottan towns, to whom the old Theban territory had been assigned, 
were persuaded or constrained to relinquish it; and Kassander in- 
vited from all parts of Greece the Theban exiles or their descend- 
ants. irom sympathy with these exiles, and also with the ancient 
celebrity of the city, many Greeks, even from Italy and Sicily, con- 
tributed to the restoration. The Athenians, now administered by 
Demetrius Phalercus under Kassandcr’s supremacy, were par- 
ticularly forward in the work ; the Messenians and Megalopolitans, 
whose ancestors had owed so much to the Theban Epaminondas, 
lent strenuous aid. ‘Thebes was reéstablished in the original area 
which it had occupied before Alexander's siege ; and was held by 
a Kassandrian garrison in the Kadmcia, destined for the mastery 
of Beotia and Greece.’ 
After some stay at Thebes, Kassander advanced towards Pelo- 
.aq  ponnesus. Alexander (son of Polysperehon) having 
sae οι fortified the Isthmus, he was forced to embagk his troops 
against base with his clephgnts at Megara, and cross over the Saronic 
promises Gulf to Epidaurus, He dispossessed Alexander of 


ihe Green Argos, of Messenia, and even of his position on the 


ria 
Tolemy pre Lsthhus, where he left a powerful detachment, and then 


ines the . 
ike, Great returned to Macedonia.’ His increasing power raised 


yoeeiter both apprehension and hatred in the Bec of Antigonus, 
inGrece. who endeavoured to come to terms with him, but in 
vain.’ Kassander preferred the alliance with Ptolemy, Seleukus, 


and _ Lysimachus—against Antigouus, who was now master of 


1 Didar xix. 52; Pausanias, v, | of Alexander the Great, and wished to 

23, 2. undo the consequences of his acts. That 
® Diodor, xix. 52, 54, 78; Pausan. ix. | he did so hate Alexander, is however 

7, 2-5. This seems an explanation of | extremely credible: see Plutarch, Alex- 

Kassander's proceeding, more probable | and! 74, 

than that given by Pausanias; who tells ¢ 5 Diodor. xix, 54 

us that Kassauder hated the memory | 4 ‘Diodor. xix. 56, 
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nearly the whole of Asia, inspiring common dread to all of them.! 
Accordingly, from Asa to Peloponnesus, with armss and money, 
Antigonus degpatched the Milesian Aristodémus to “trengthen 
Alexander against [Kassander; whom he farther denounced as an 
enemy of the Macedonian name, because he had slain Olympias, 
imprisoned the other memBers of the regal family, and reéstablished 
the Olynthian exiles. He caused the absent Kassander to be con- 
demned by what was called a Macedonian assembly, upon these 
and other charges. ; 

Antigonus farther proclaimed, by. the voice of this assembly, that 
all the Greeks should be free, self-governing, and exempt from 
garrisons or military occupation” It was expected that these 
brilliant promises would enlist partisans in Greece against Kas- 
sander ; accordingly Ptolemy, ruler of Ei ‘ayy one of the enemies 
of Antigonus, thought fit to issue similar proclamations a few 
months afterwards, tendering to the Greeks the same boot from 
himself? These promises, ueither executed, nor intended to be 
executed, by either of the kings, appear to have produced.little or 
uo effect upon the Grecks. 

The arrival of Aristodemus in Pcloponnesus had re-animated 
the party of Alexander (son of Polysperchon), against whom 
Kassander was again obliged to bring his full forces from Mace- 
donia. Though successful against Ale ‘xander at Argos, Orcho- 
menus and other places, Kassander'was not able to crush him, and 
ἸΘῪΣ thought it prudent to gain him over. Ie offered to him 

the separate government of Peloponnesus, though in subordination 
to himself: Alexander accepted the offer, becoming Kassander’s 
ally «—and cagried on war, jointly with him, against Aristodémus, 
with varying success, until he was presently assassinated by some 
private enemies. Nevertheless his widow Kratcsipolis, a woman 
of courage and energy, still maintained herself in considerable 
foree at Sikyon? Kassander’s most obstinate enemfes were the 
/¥tolians, of whom we now first hear formal mention as a sub- 
stantive confederacy.’ ‘These /Mtolians became .the allics of Anti- 
gonus as thy had been before of Polysperchon, extending. their 
predatory ravages even as far as Attica. Protected against foreign 

garrisons, partly by their rude and fierce habits, partly by their 
mountainous territory, ‘they were almost the only Greeks who 


' Diodor. xix. 57. | 6 Diodor, xix. 66, ᾿Αρισήόδημος, ἐπὶ 
2 Diodor. xix. 61. i Tod κοινοῦ τῶν Αἰτωλῶν δικαιο- 
3 Diodor. xix. 62. | λογησάμενος, Ἐροετρέψατο τὰ πλήθη 
4 Diodor, xix, 63, 64. βφιθεῖν τοῖς ᾿Αντιγόνον πράγμασιν, &o, 


δ Diodor, xix, 6%, 67. 
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could still be called free. Kassander tried to keep them in check 
through thefr neighbours the Akarnanians, whom he induced to 
adopt a rffore concentrated habit of residence, conpolidating their 
numerous petty towuships into a few cgnsiderable towns,—Stratus, 
Sauria, and Agritum—couvenient posts for Macedonian garrisons. 
He also made himself magter of Leukas, “Apollonia, and Epidamuus, 
defeating the Hlyrian king Glaukias, so that’ his dominion now 
extended across from the Thermaie to the Adriatic Gulf.’ His 
general Philippus gained two important victories over the A’tolans 
and Epirots, forcing the former to relinquish some of their most 
accessible towns.’ 

The power of Antigonus in Asia underwent a material dimfu- 

neat — tion, by the successful and pgrmanent establishment which 
Forosol — Selenkus now acquired in Babylowia; from which event 
intreer, — the era of the succeeding Scleukida takes its origin, In 
able suceess Greece, however, Antigomus gained ground on Kassander. 
Kesar, 116. sent thither his nephew Ptolemy with a large force 
to liberate the Greeks, or in other words, to expel the Kassandrian 
garrisons; while he at the same time distracted Kassander’s at- 
tention by threatening to cross the Hellespont and invade Mace- 
donia. This Ptolemy (uot the Evyptian) expelled the soldiers of 
Kassander from Eubeoa, Boeotia, aud Phokis. Chalkis in Euboa 
was at this time the chief military station of Kassander ; Thebes 
(which he had recently reéstablished) was in alliance with him ; 
but the remaining Bavotian towns were hostile to him. Ptolemy, 
having taken Chalkis—the citizens of which he comciliated by 
leaving them without avy garrison—together with Oropus, Erctria, 
and Kar ystus—entered Attica, and presented himself before 
Athens. So much disposition to treat with him was manifested in 
* the city, that Demetrius the Phalcrean was obliged to gain time by 
pretending to open negotiations with Antigouns, while Ptolemy 
withdrew froin Attica. Nearly at the same epoch, Apollonia, 
Epidamnus, and Leukas, found means, assisted by an armament 
from Korkyra, to drive out Kassander’s garrisons, aud to escape 
from his dominion? ‘The affairs of Autigonus πον now prosper- 
ing in Greece, but they wefe much thrown back by the discontent 
and treachery of his admiral Telesphorus, who seized Elis and even 
plundered the sacred treasures of Olynipia. Ptolemy presently 
put him dlown, and restored these treasures to the God.‘ 


1 Diodor, xix, 67, 48; Justin xv. 2. Diodor. xix. 74, 
See Brandstiiter, Geschichte des dAlto- Diodor. xix. 77, 78, 89. 
lischen Volkes und Bundeés, p. ¢78 Diodor. xix, 87. 


‘Berlin, 1944), 
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In the ensuing year, a convention was, conclud@d between 
Antigonus on one side—and Kassander, Ptolemy (δ ἐς πὶ 
Jeyptian) and Lysimachus, on the other, whereby the ΤᾺ μα 
supreme command in Macegonia was guaranteed to Kas- ὁ JN!" 


sander, until the maturity of Alesxander,son of Roxana ; 3m λμι 


Torace being at the same time assured*to Lysimachus, pm py sl 


Egypt to Ptolemy, and the whole of Asia to Antigonus, pits te dam 
It was at the same time covenanted by all, that the ber ema 
Hellenic cities should be free ‘Towards the execution of this 
last clause, however, nothing was actually done. Nor does it 
appear that the treaty had any other effect, except to inspire 
Kassander with increased jealousy about Rosana and her child ; 
both of whom (as has been already stated) he caused to be seeretly 
assassinated soon afterwards, by the governor Glaukias, in the 
fortress of Amphipolis, where they had been confined? The, forces 
of Antigonus, under his gencral Ptoleany, still remained in Greece, 
But this general presently (3to B.C.) revolted from Autigonus, and 
placed them in cooperation with Kassander; while Ptolemy of 
Egypt, accusing Antigonus of having contravened the treaty by 
garmsoning various Grecian cities, renewed the war and the triple 
alliance against him? 

Polysperchon,—v ho*had hitherto maintained a local dominion 
over various parts of Peloponnesus, with ἃ unlitagy foree poy perchon 
distributed in Mess¢ué and other townst— was now (spec the 


cneouraycd by Antigonus to espouse the cause of Héraklés tical i 
(son of Alexander by Barsiné), and to place him on the i 
throne of Macedonia in opposition to Kassandcr. This Hants 
young prince [érahlés, vow seventeen years of age, was into vom 


sent to Greece from Pergamus in Asia, and his pretensions ear: 
to the throne were assisted not only by a considerable ἐμ γοῦνα, 
patty in Macedonia itself, but also by the A¥toliaps. regain 
Polysperchon invaded Macedonia, with favourable pro- Snthera” 
spects of establishing the young prince ; yet he thought °"** 

it advantageous to accept treacherous propositions from Kassander, 
who offered to him partnership in the sovereignty of Macedonia, 
with an independent army and domiffion in Peloponnesus. Poly- 
sperchon, tempted by these offers, assassinated the young prince 
léraklés, and withdrew his army towards Pcloponnesus. But he 
found such unexpected opposition, in his march through Beotia, 


from Beotians and Pelopouncsians, that he yas forced to take up 


1 Diodor, xix. 105." “4 Messéné was garrisoned by Poly - 
2 Diodor. wax. 105, sferchon (Diodor, xix. C4) 


3 Diodor, xx. 19, " ᾿ 
ἢ 202 
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his winter “quarters gin Lokris! (309 5.6.) From this time for- 
ward, as far as we can make out, he commanded in Southern 
Greece as subordinate ally or partner of Kassander ;? whose Mace- 
donian dominion, thus confirmed, seoms to have included Akar- 
nania and Amphilochia gp the Ambrakian Gulf, together with the 
town of Ambrakia ise and a supremacy over al of the 
Epirots. 

The assassination of Héraklés was speedily followed by that of 

πιο, 808, _KJeopatra, sister of Alexander the Great, and daughter 
Assassin ΟΥ̓ Philip and Olympias. She had been for some time at 


tion of Keo. 


patra, st Sardis, nominally at liberty, yet under waéch by the 


surviving 


whuve of governor, who received his orders from Antigonus ; she 
exander ὦ 


ibe Gre, was Now preparing to quit that place, for the purpose of 
gonus. joining Ptolemy in Egypt, and of becoming his wife. 
She kad been invoked as auxiliary, or courted in marriage, by 
several of the great Macedonian chiefs, without any result. Now, 
however, Antigonus, afraid of the influence which her name might 
throw into the-scale of his rival Ptolemy, caused her to be secretly 
murdered as she was preparing for her departure ; throwing the 
blame of the deed on gome of her women, whom he punished with 
death. All the relatives of Alexander the Great (except. ‘Thessa- 
loniké wife of Kassander, daughter of Philip by a 'Thessalian 
mistress) had ΠΩ successively perished, and all by the orders of 
oue or other among his principal officers. The imperial family, 
with the prestige of itg name, thus came to an end- 

Ptolemy of Egypt now sct sail for Greece with a powerful arma- 
Piowmy of Ment. Le aequired possession of the important cities— 
Egyetin — Sikyon and Corinth—which were handed over to him by 


Greece - 


afersom = Kratesipolis, widow of Alexander son of Polysperchon. 
successes, he 


eoneindesa [16 then made known by proclamation his purpose as a 
trace with 


Kessanter. liberator, inviting aid from the Peloponnesian cities them- 
of ae Gre selves against the garrisons of Kassander, From some 

’ he received encouraging answers and promises; but none 
of them made any movement, or seconded him by armed demou- 
strations. *He thought it prudent therefore to conclude a truce 
with Kassander and retire from Greece, leaving however secure 
garrisons in Sikyon and Corinth The Grecian cities had now 


become tame and passive. Feeling their own incapacity of self- 


1 Diodor. xx. 28; Trogus Pompeius δόσι---αὖ least this was the reproach of 
—Proleg, ad Justin, xv. ; Justin, xv. 2. Lysimachus (Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 12). 

2 Diodor. xx. 100-103; Plutarch, 3 Diodor. xx. $7: compare Justin, 
Pyrrhus, ὁ. King Pyrrhus wast οὐἨ xili. 6; xiv. 1, ᾿ 
προγόνων “ἀεὶ δεδουλενκότων  Maxe- ἭὯ Diodwr, xx, 57. 
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defence, and averse to auxiliary efforts, which brought upon them 
enmity without any prospect of advantage—they awaltcd only the 
turns of. foreign interference and the behests of the potentates 
around them. ‘ 
The Grecian ascendency of Kassander, however, was in the 
following year exposed to a graver shock than it had ever 4.4. soy, 
yet encountered—by the sudden invasion of Demetrius sudden 


called Poliorketés, son of Antigonus. This young prince, Der 
sailing from Ephesus with a formidable armament, con- fa Cations 
trived to conceal his purposes so closely, that he actually Haneda 
entered the harbour of Peireus (on the 26th of the ae 


: : 5 Phaleretts 
month Thargelion—May) without expectation, or re- jetiresto 
; . , ᾿ Ἷ : Tuas 

sistance from any one; his flect being mistaken for the Civine of 


fleet of the Egyptian Ptolemy. The Phalercan Deme- Muy 


trius, taken unawares, and attempting too late to guard ἐπ 

the harbour, found himself compelled to leave it in possession of 
the enemy, and to retire within the walls of Athens ; while Diony- 
sius, the Kassandrian governor, maintained himself with his garrison 
in Munychia, yet without any army competent to meet the invaders 
in the field. ‘This accomplished Phalerean, who had administered 
for ten years as the viceroy and with the force of Kassander, now 
felt his position apd influence at Athens overthrowh, and even his 
personal safety endangered. He with other Athenians went as 
envoys on the ensuing day to ascertain what terms would be 
granted. The young prince ostentatiously, proclaimed, that it was 
the intention of his father Autigonus and himself to restgre and 
guarantee to the Athenians unqualified freedom and autonomy. 
Hence the Phalercan Demetrius foresaw that his internal opponents, 
condemned as they had been to compulsory silence during the last 
ten years, would now proclaim themselves with irresistible violence, 
so that theré was no safety for him except in rctreat.. He aecord- 
ingly asked and obtained permission from the invader to retire to 
Thebes, from whence he passed over soon after to Ptolemy in 
Egypt. The Athenians in the city declared in favour of Deme- 
trius Poliorketés ; who however refused to enter the walls until he 
should have besieged and captured Munychia, as well as Megara, 
with their Kassandrian garrisons. In a short time he accomplished 
both these objects. Indeed energy, skill, and effective use of 
engines, in besieging fortified places, were among thesmost con- 
spicuous features in his character ; procuring for him the surname 
whereby he is known to history. He proclaimed the Megarians 
free, levelling, to the ground the fortifications of Munyehia, as an 
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earnest to the Atheniens that they should be relieved for the future 
from all forelgn garrison)” 

After these successes, Demetrius Poliorketés made his triumphant 

0, 807, #entry into Athens, [16 announeed to the people, in 


απο formal assembly, that they were now again a free de- 
qiktein -mocracy, liberated from all dominion cither of soldicrs 
Tee cen from abroad or oligarchs at home. He also promised 


restoration them a farther boon from his father Antigonus and him- 


moorary.  self—150,000 medimni of corn for distribution, and ship- 
Extravagant 7 


votes of flat” timber In quautity sufficient for constructing 100 triremes. 
tery passed 3 


bythe, Both these announcements were received with grateful 
hewtans 


towards | exultation, ‘The feclings of the people were testified not 


new Aube- merely in votes of thanks and admiration towards the 
scree young conqueror, but also in effusions of unmeasured and 
exorbitant, flattery. Stratoklés (who has already been before us 
as one of the accusers of Deinosthenés in the Harpalian affair) 
with others exhausted their invention in devising new varicties of 
compliment and adulation. Antigonus and Demetrius were pro- 
claimed to be not only kings, but Gods and Saviours: a high priest 
of these Saviours was to be annually chosen, after whom cach suc- 
cessive year was to be named (instead of being named after the 
first of the nine Archohs, as had hitherto been gle custom), and 
the dates of decrecs and contracts commemorated; the month 
Munychion was re-named as Bemetrion—two new tribes, to be 
called Antigonis and Wemetrias, were constituted in addition to 
the preceding ten :—the annual senate was appointed to consist of 
600 members instead of 500; the portraits and exploits of Anti- 
gonus and Demetrius were to be woven, along with those of Zeus 
and Athéné, into the splendid and voluminous robe periodically 
carricd in procession, as an offering at the Panathenaic festival ; 
the gpot of ground where Demetrius had alighted from his chariot, 
was consecrated with gn altar erected in honour of Demetrius 
Katebates or the Descender. Several other similar votes were 
passed, recognizing, and worshipping as Gods, the Saviours Anti- 
gonus and Demetrius. Nay, we are told that temples or altars 
were voted to Phila-Aphrodité, in honour of Phila wife of Deme- 
trius ; and a like compliment was paid to his two mistresses, Leana 
and Lamia. Altars are said to have been also dedicated to Adei- 
mantus antl others, his convivial companions or flatterers? At the 


' Philochor. Fragm, 144, ed. Didot ; what difforently by Polyeenus, iv. 7, 6. 
Diodor. xx. 45, 40; Plutarch, Deme- 3. Plutarch, Demetrius, 9- 11; Diodor. 
trius, 8,9. The occupation of Peireusb} xx. 47; Democharés ap. Atheneum, 
Demetrius Poliorketés is related some- vi, p. 253. κ᾿ Ἷ 
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same time the numerous statues, which had been erected in honour 
of the Phalerean Demetrius during his decennial govegument, were 
overthrown, and some of them even turned to iguoble purposes, in 
order to cast greater scorn upon the past ruler.’ The ee 
tions of servile flattery at Athens, towards Demetrius Poliorketés, 
were in fact so extravagantly overdouc, that he himself is said to 
have been disgusted with them, aud to have expressed contempt for 
these degenerate Athenians of his own time. 

In reviewing sugh degrading proceedings, we must recollect, that 
thirty-one years had now glapsed siuce the battle of » «07. 
Cheroneia, and that during all this time the Athenians {Meme 


of tone and 


had been under the practical ascendency, and constantly ¢atment 


auginenting pressure, of foreign potentiates, The senti- CeCe 
ment. of this dependence on Macedonia had been con- πιο 
tinually strengthened by all the subsequent events—by the capture 
and destruction of Thebes, and’ the subsequent overwhelming con- 
quests of Alexander—by thd deplorable conclusion of the Lamian 
war, the slaughter of the free-spoken orators, the death of the 
energctic military leaders, and the deportation of Atbenian citizens 
—lastly, by the continued presence of a Macedonian garrison in 
Peireus or Munychia. By Phokion, Demetrius Phalercus, and 
the other leading statesmen of this long period submission to 
Macedonia had been inculeated as a virtue, while (0 recollection of 
the, dignity and grandeur of old autonomous Athens had been 
effaced or denounced as a mischievous dream. The fifteen years 
“between the close of the Lamian war and ‘the arrival of Demetrius 
Poliorketés (822-807 n.c.), had wituessed uo free play, nor public 
discussion and expression, of conflicting opinions ; the short period 
during which Phokion was condenmed must be excepted, but that 
lasted only long gnough to give room for the outburst of a pre- 
conceived but suppressed antipathy. Ρ 

During these thirty years, of which the last half had beén an 
aggravation of the first, a new generation of Athenians had grown 
up, accustomed to an altered phase of political existence. ow 
few, of those who received Demetrius Poliorketés, had taken part 
in the battle of Cheroncia, or listened to the stirring exhortations 
of Demosthenés in the war which preceded that disaster !* ΟΥ̓ the 


1 Diogen. Laert, v.77. Among the! 8. Tacitus, Annal. i 3. @Juntores 
numervus literary works (all lost) at post Actiacam vietoriaum?® seniores ple- 
the Phalerean Demetrius, one was esttl- ‘yique uiter bella εἰναι, nati: quotas 
tled ᾿Αθηναίων καταδρομή ib, τ΄ @2). «δὰ refquus, qui rempublican 
? Democharés gp. Athenaum, vi. p. jp Vidiosut? 
ἣν i 


253. Ἢ 
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citizens who yet retained courage and patriotism to struggle again 
for their freédom after the death of Alexander, how many must 
have perished with Leosthenés in the Lamian war! The Athe- 
nians of 307 B.¢. had come to conceive their own city, and Hellas 
generally, as dependent first on Kassander, next on the possible in- 
tervention of his equally overweening rivals, Ptol@my, Antigonus, 
Lysimachus, &c. If they shook off the yoke of one potentate, it 
could only be by the protectorate of another. ‘The sentiment of 
political self-reliance aud autonomy had fled ; the conception of a 
citizen military force, furnished by eonfederdte and cvudperating 
citics, had been superseded by the spectacle of vast standing 
armies, arganized by the heirs of Alexander and of his traditiens. 
Two centuries befyre (510 3.c.), when the Lacedamonians 
Contrast of expelled the despot Hippias aud his mercenaries from 


νας, Athens, there sprang up at once among the Athenian 


ieee people a forward and devoted patriotism, which made 


rae, them willing to brave, and competent to avert, all 
writes of dangers in defence of their newly-acquired liberty.| At 
Hwyis that time, the enemies by whom they were threatened, 
were Lacedwmoniaus, Thebans, A¢ginetans, Chalkidians, and the 
like (for the Persian force did not present itsclf until after some 
interval, and attacked not Athens alone, but Grecee collectively). 
These hostile forces, though superior in number and apparent 
value to those of Athens, were yet not so disproportionate ag to 
engender hopelessness apd despair. Very different were the facts 
in 807 n.c., when Demetrius Poliorketés removed the Kassandrian 
mercenaries with their fortress Munychia, and proclaimed Atheus 
free. To maintain that freedom by their own strength—in opposi- 
‘tion to the evident superiority of organized force residing in the 
potentates around, one or more of whom had wucarly all Greece 
unde military occupation,—was an enterprise too hopeless to have 
been attempted even by men such as the combatants of Marathon 
or the contemporaries of Periklés. “Who would be free, them- 
selves must strike the blow!” but the Athenians had not force 
enough to strike it; and the liberty proclaimed by Demetgius 
Poliorketés was a boon dependent upon him for its extent and even 
fur its continuance, The Athenian assembly of that day was held 
under his army as masters of Attica, as it had been held a few 
months befgre under the controlling force of the Phalerean Deme- 
trius together with the Kassandrian governor of Munychia; and 
the most fulsome votes of adulation pr@posed in honour of Deme- 


1 Herodotus, v. 78. 1 
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trius Poliorketés by his partisans, though peyhaps disapproved by 
many, would hardly find a single pronounced opponerf. 

One man, however, there was, who ventured to oppose several 
of the votes—the nephew of Demosthenés—Democharés, 
who deserves to be commemorated as the last known 
spokesman of frée Athenian citizenship. We know only 
that such were his general politics, aud that his opposi- 
tion to the obsequious rhetur Stratoklés ended in banish- 
ment, four years afterwards! Ife appears to have dis- 
charged the functions of general during this period—to have been 
active in strengthening the fortifications and military equipment of 
the city—and to have been employed in occasional missions.” 

The altered politics of Athens were manifested by impeachment 
against Demetrius Phalercus and other leading partisans Peneitius 
of the late Kassandrian government. He and many coytenned 
others had already gone into, voluntdry exile; when their 


Opposition 
made by 
Demochares, 
nephew 

of Demo- 
sthenés, 

to these 
obseqntous 
ψ πο" 
flattenies. 


τὶ Ais: 
absence, 
Honourable 


trials came on, they were not forthcoming, aud all were commen. 
᾿ . vation of he 
condemned to death. But all those who remained, and aecosed 


ΟΥΤΩΣ 


presented themselves for trial, were acquitted ;* so little tykugus. 

was there of reactionary violence on this occasion. Stratoklés also 
proposed. a decrée, commemorating the orator Lykurgus (who-had 
been dead about seventeen years) by a statue, an honorary in- 
scription, and a grant of maintenance in the Prytaneum to his 
eldest surviving descendant.! Among those who accompanied the 


1 Plutarch, Demetr, 24. 
2 Polybius, xii. 13; Decretum apud 
Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 801. 

3 Philochori Fragm, 144, ed. Didot, 
ap. Diouys, Hal. p. 636, 

+ Plutarch, Vit. X. Orvatt, p. $42- 
852, 


shortly after his death, to bave been 
denownced by Menesechmus, indicted 


by Thrasyklés, and put in prison | 
(“handed over to the Kleven”), But} 


Demoklés, a disciple of Theophrastus, 
stood forward on their behalf; and 
Demosthenés, then in banishment at 
Troefen, weote emphatic remonstrances 
to the Athenians against such unwor- 
thy treatment of the sons of a distin- 
guished patriot. 
Athenians soon repented and released 
them, 

This is what we find stated im Plu- 
tarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 842. The third 
of the so-called Demosthenic Epistles 
purports to be the letter written on this 
subject by Demostltenés. 


Lykurgus at his death (about | 
324 B.c.) left three sons, who are said, j 


Accordingly the | 


; The ha&h treatment of the sons of 
 Lykurgus (whatever it may have 
amounted to, and whatever may have 
| been its arog j certainly did not last 
long; for in The next page of the very 
saine Plutarchian Jife (p. 843), au account 
is given of the fumily of Lykurgus, 
which was ancient and sacerdotal ; and 
it is there stated that his sons after his 
death fully sustained the dignified pos. 
tion of the family. 

On what ground they were accnsed, 
we cannot nuke out, According to the 
Demosthenie epistle (which epistles L 
have before stated that I du not believe 
to be authentic), it was upon some 
allegation, which, if valid at all, ought 
to have been urged against Lykurgus 
himself hunself during his life (p. 1477, 
. 1478); but Lykurgus had been always 
| honourably acquitted, andgalways hold 
| thoroughly estimable, up to the day of 
‘his death (p. $175). 

Hyperidés exerted his eloquence on 
léchalf of the sons of Lykurgus. A 
fragment, of conniderable interest, from 
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Phalerean Demetring. into exile was the rhetor or logographer 
Deinarchus. ἡ 

The friendship of this obnoxious Phalerean, and of Kassander 
also, towards the philosopher Theophrastus, seems to have 
been one main cause which occasioned the enactment of 
a restrictive law against the liberty of philosophising. It 
was decrecd, on the proposition of a citizen named 
Sophoklés, that no philosopher should be allowed to open 
a school or teach, except under special sanction obtained 
from a vote of the Senate and people. Such was the dis- 
Atbens. ust and apprcbensioa occasioned by the new restriction, 
that all the philosophers with oue accord left Athens. This 
spirited protest, against authoritative restriction on the liberty of 
philosophy and teaching, found responsive sympathy among the 
Athenians. The celebrity of the schools and professors was in 
fact the only characteristic mark of dignity still remaining to 
them—when their power had become extinct, and when even their 
independence and free constitution had degenerated into a mere 
name. It was morcover the great temptation for young men, 
coming from all parts of Cane. to visit Athens. Accordingly, a 
year had hardly passed, when Philon—impeachitty Sophokles the 
author of the law, under the Graphé Paranomén—prevailed on 
the Dikastery to find him guilty, and condemn him to a fine of 
five talents. The restrictive law being thus repealed, the philoso- 
phers returned.’ Tt iseemarkable that Democharés stood forward 
as one of its advocates; defending Sophoklés against the accuscr 
Philon, From scanty notices remaining of the speech of Demo- 
charés, we gather ΕΟ, while censuring the opinions uo less than 
the characters of Plato and Aristotle, he denounced yet more 
bitterly their pupils, as being for the most part ambitious, violent, 
and treacherous men. He cited by name several among them, 
who had subverted the freedom pf their respective cities, and com- 
mitted gross outrages against their fellow-citizens.” 


Restrictive 
Jaw passed 
against the 
pluloso- 
phers—they, 
all leave 
Athens, 
The law is 
repealed 
next year, 
and the phic 
lusophers, 
return to 


his oration, has been preserved by | Churchill Bubington, the editor of the 

Apsinés (ap. Walz, Khetor, Grae. ix. | Tecently-discovered portions of Hype- 
» 545), Ὑπερείδης ὑπὲρ Δυκούργου εὐ δα, 

λέγων- -Τίνα φήσουσιν οἱ παρίοντες αὐτοῦ | 1 Diogen. Laert. v. 38. It is perhaps 

τὸν τάφον ; οὗτος ἐβίω μὲν σωφρόνως, to this return of the philosophers that 

ταχθεὶς δ᾽ ἐπὶ τῇ διοικήσει τῶν χρημάτων | the φυγάδων κάθοδος mentioned by 


εὕρε πόρους, φκοδόμησε δὲ τὸ θέατρον, | 
τὸ φδεῖον, «τὰ νεῴρια, τριήρεις ἐποιή- | 
σατο καὶ λιμέναΞ' τοῦτον ἡ πόλις 
ἡμῶν ἠτίμωσε, καὶ τοὺς" παῖδας ἔδησεν 
αὑτοῦ. 

This fragment of Hyperidés w&s 
pointed out to my notice by Mr. , 


| Plulochorus, as foreshadowed by the 
omen iu the Acropolis, alludes (Philo- 
| chorus, Frag. 145, ed. Didot, ap. Dionys. 
Hal. p. G37). 

2 See the few fragments of Demo- 
charés collected in Fragmenta ee 
corum Grecorum, ed. * Didlot, vol. 
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Athenian envoys were despatched to Antigenus in Asia, to testify 
the gratitude of the people, and communicate the recent se. a07, 
complimentary votes. Antigonus not only received them Pyle οἱ 


Demetrius 


graciously, but sent to Athens, according to the promise leliestes 


Bhs long 
(ἡ . . - 
made by his ‘son, a large present of 150,00 medimni of se of 
wheat, with timber sufficient for 100 ships. He at the eee 
same time directed Demetrius to convene at Athens a_ resistance 


. 5 4 . oh of the 
synod of deputies from -the allicd Grecian cities, where οἴκοι, 


resolutions might be taken for the common interests of Greece.! 
It was his interest at this moment to raise up a temporary self- 
sustaining authority in Greece, fot the purpose of upholding the 
alliance with himself, during the absence of Demetrius; whom he 
was compelled to summon into Asia with his army—requiring his 
services for the war against Ptolemy in Syria and Cyprus. ; 
The following three years were spent by Demetrius—I. In vic- 
: : ie : 
torions operations near Cyprus, defeating Ptolemy and making 
himself master of that island; after which Antigonus and Te- 
metrius assumed the title of kings, and the example was followed by 
Ptolemy, in Egypt—by Lysimachus, in Thrace—and by Seloukus, 
in Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and Syria *—thus abolishing even the 
titular remembrance of Alexander’s family. 2. Jn an unsuecessful 
invasion of Keypt by land and sea, repulsed with great loss. 3. Ine 
the siege of Rhodes. The brave-and intelligent citizens of this 
island resisted for more than a ye&r the most. strenuous attacks and 
the most formidable siege-equipments of Demetrius Poliorketés, 
All their efforts however would have been vain had they not been 
assisted by large reinforcements and supplies from Ptolemy, Ly- 
simachus, and Kassander. Such are the conditions ynder which 
aloffe even the most resolute and intelligent Greeks can now 
retain their circumscribed sphere of autonomy. The siewe was at 
length terminated by a compromise; the Rhodiange submitted to 
τε Υ Φ = 
enrol themselves as allies of Demetrius, yet under proviso not to 
p. 445, with the notes of Carl Muller, | Photiwm, Cod. 224. cap. 1. Chion and 
See likewise Atheneus, xiii, 610, with Leonidés, the two young citizens who 
tho fragment from the comic writer | slew Klearchus, and who perished in 
Alexis, It is there stated that Lysi- | endeavouring to liberate théir country 
machus also, king of Thrace, had ban- | —were also pupils of Plato (Justin, 
ished the philosophers from Ins domi- | xvi. 5). In fact, aspiring youths, of all 
nions, | varieties of purpose, were likely to seek 
Democharés might find (besides the this mode of improvement. Alexander 
persons named in Athen. ν. 215, xi. the Great, tod, thagvery smpersonation 
508) other authentic examples of pupils of subduing force, had been the pupil 
of Plato and Isokratés who had been ! of Aristotle. 
atrocious and ganguinary tyrants in} 1 Diodor. xx. 46, 


their native cities—see the case of ® * Πιράον, xx. 53; Plutarch, Demetr. 
Klearchus of Herakleia, Memnon ap. | 18 
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act against Ptolemy.’ Towards the latter they carried their grate- 
ful devotion So far, as to erect a temple to him, called the Ptole- 
meum, and to worship him (under the sanction of the oracle of 
Ammon) as a God.? ‘Amidst the rocks and shoals through which 
Grecian cities were uow condemned to steer, menaced on every 
side by kings more powerful than themselves, and afterwards by 
the giant-republic of Rome—the Rhodians conducted their political 
affairs with greater prudence and dignity than any other Grecian 
city. Ἵ 

Shortly after the departure of Demctrius from Greece to Cyprus, 
xc. s0t-303. Kassander and Polysperchon renewed the war in Pelo- 
long war, POMMesus and its neighbourhood.’ We make out no par- 
ancutmate ticulars respecting this war. The A‘tolians were in 
sac hostility with Athens, and committed annoying depreda- 
Kusander tions. The fleet of Athens, repaired or increased hy the 
@mber received from Antigonus, was made to furnish thirty quadri- 
remes to assist Demetrius in Cyprus, and was employed in certain 
operations near the island of Amorgos, wherein it suffered defeat. 

t we can discover little respecting the course of the war, except 
that Kassander gained ground upon the Athenians, and that about 
the beginning of 303 1.0. he was blockading, or threatening to 
sblockade, Athens. The Athenians invoked the aid of Demetrius 
Poliorketés, who, having recently concluded an accommodatiot? 
with the Rhodians, came again ucross from Asia, with a powerful 
fleet and army, to Aulis in Brotia.’ He was received at Athens 
with demonstrations of honour equal or superior to those which 
had marked his previous visit. 116 seems to have passed a year 
and a half, partly at Athens, partly in military operations car- 
nied successfully over many parts of Greece. He compelledtthe 
Beeotians to evacuate the Euboan city of Chalkis, and to relin- 
quish their alliance with Kassander, He drove that prince out of 
Attica—expelled his garvisous from the two frontier fortresses of 


His pro- 


1 Diodor. xx. 99, Probably this pro- 
viso extended also to Lysimachus and 
Kassander (both af whom had axsisted 
Rhodes) as well as to Ptolemy—-though 
Diodorus does not expressly say so, 

2 Diodor, xx. 100, 

3 Dindor. xx. 100. 

‘That the Agtolians were just now 
most vexatiogs enemies fo Athens, may 
be seev by the Ithyphallic ode addressed 
to Depetrius Poliorketés (Athenwus, vi. 
δ. 253). 


Amorgos, Stratoklés (the complaisant 
orator who moved the votes of flattery 
towards Demetrius pnd Antigonus) ix 
said to have announced it first as a 
victory, to the great joy of the people. 
Presently evidencos of the defeat ar- 
rived, and the people were angry with 
Stratoklés, ‘ What harm has happened 
to you?—(replied he)—have you not 
had two days of pleasure and satisfie- 
tion?” This is at any rate a very gooil 
story. 


5 Diodor. xx. 50; Plutarch, Demetr& δ Diodor. xx. 100; Plutaych, Demetr. 


11. In reference to this defeat near | 
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Attica, Phylé and Panaktum—and_ pursucd# him as far as Ther- 
mopyle. He captured, or obtained by bribing the garrisons, the 
important towns of Corinth, Argos, and Sikyon ; mastering also 
Agium, Bura, all the Arcadian towns (except Mantineia), and 
various other towns in Pelopounesus,! 116 celebrated, as president, 
the great festival of the Heraa at Argos; on which occasion he 
marricd Deidameia, sister of Pyrrhus, the young king of Epirus, 
Ile prevailed on the Sikyonians to transfer to a short distance the 
site of their city, conferring upon the new city the name of Deme- 
trias’ At a Grecian synod, convened in Corinth @der his own 
letters of invitation, he received by acclamation the appomtment of 
Jeader or Emperor of the Greeks, as it had been conferred on 
Philip and Alexander, Ue even extended his attacks as far as 
Leukas and Korkyra. The greater part of Greece seems tu have 
been either occupied by his garrisons, or enlisted among bis sub- 
ordinates. . " 

So much was Kassander intimidated by these successes, that he 
sent envoys to Asia, soliciting peace éom Antigonus ; who, how- 
ever, elate and full of arrogance, refused to listen to any terms 
short of surrender at discretion. Kassander, thus driven to despair, 
renewed his applications to Lysimachus, Ptolemy, aud Seleukus. 
All these princes felt equally menaced by the power and disposi- 
tions of Antigonus—and all resolved upon an energetic combination 
to put him down? 7 

After uninterrupted prosperity in Greece, throughout the summer | 
of 302 B.c., Demetrius returned from Ledkas to Athens, 
about the month of September, near the time of the 
Eleusinian mysteries! [18 was welcomed by festive pro- 


Be. 802-301, 


Retarn of 
Demetrius 
Pohorketés 


. . . to Athens 
cegsions, hymns, pans, chorie dances, and bacchanalian — ius tn, 

. . ᾿ : hant 
odes of joyous congratulation. One of these hymms is jeerpta— 


memorable 
Ithyphathe 
hymn 
addressed 
to him, 


preserved, sung by a chorus of Ithyphalli—masked revel- 
lers, witlt their heads and arms encircled by wreaths, — 
clothed in white tunics, and in feminine garments reach- 
ing almost to the feet.’ ἥ 

This song is curious, as indicating the hopes and fears preva- 


1 Diodor, xx. 102, 103; Plutarch, 
Demetr. 23-25. 

? Diodor. xx, 102; Plutarch, Demetr. 
25; Pausaniaa, ii 7, 1. The city was 
withdrawn partially from the sea, and 
approximated closely to the acropolis, 
The new city remained permanently ; 


but the new name Demetrias gave place, 


to the old name Sikyon. 


3 Tiiodor, xx. 106. : 

4'That he returned from Leukas 
about the time of these mysteries, is 
attostéd both by Democharés and by 
the Ithyphallic odg in Athenzua, vi. Ὁ. 
253, See also Duris ap, Athena, xii. 
p. 53s 
τ Semus ap, Athensum, xiv. ῥ. 622, 
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lent among Athcniams of that day, and as affording a easure of 
their self-appreciatioh, It is moreover among the “latest Grecian 
documents that we possess, bearing on actual “and present reality. 
The poet, addressing Demetrius as a God, boasts that two of the 
greatest and best-beloved of all divine beings are visiting Attica 
at the same moment—Démétér (coming for the season of her mys- 
teries), and Demetrius, son of Poseidon and Aphrodité. “To thee 
we pray (the hymn proceeds) ; for other Gods are either afar of — 
or have*no ears—or do not exist—or care nothing about us ; but 
thee we sce ®efore us, not in wood or marble, but in real pre- 
sence. Hirst of all things, establish peace; for thou hast the 
power—and chastise that Sphinx who domincers, not merely over 
Thebes, but over all Grecce—the /®tolian, who (like the old 
Sphinx) rushes from his station on the rock to snatch and carry 
away our persons, and against whom we cannot fight. At all times, 
the A‘folians robbed their neighbours; but now, they rob far as 
well as near.” ! 3 

Kffusions such as thesg while displaying unmeasured jiclany y 
Helpless and subservience towards Demetrius, are yef more re- 


cond: tion of 


ihe Atte? —- markalile, as betraying a logs of force, a senility, and a 
Whaus—~- . 2 ee 
yrociained consciousness of defenceless and degraded position, such 


vives” ἃς we are astonished to find publicly proclaimed at 
Athens. It is not only against the foreign potentates that the 
Athenians avow ΤΕ δα incapable of self-defence, but even 
against the incursions of the /Mtolians,—Grecks like themselves, 
though warlike, rude, alid restless.” When such were the feelings 
of a people, once the most daring, confident, and érganizing—and 
still the most intelligent—in Greece, we may see that the history 
of the Grecks as a separate nation or race is reaching its close— 
and that from heneeforward they must become merged in one or 
other of the stronger currents that surround them. 

After his phst successes, Demetrius passed some morfths in en- 
joyment and luxury at Athens. IIe was lodged in the Parthenon, 
being considered as the guest of the Goddess Athéné. But his 


1 Athenwus, vi. p. 253. | Αἰτωλὸς ὅστις ἐπὶ πέτρας καθήμενος, | 
2 Sat z | ὥσπερ ἡ παλαιὰ, 

ἴλλλοι μὲν ἢ μακρὰν γὰρ ἀπέχουσιν θιοὶ, ΤΕ TONLE : 

δος ele ὃ τὺ P amex ε ἰ τὰ σώμαθ' ἡμῶν wave’ ἀναρπάσας φέρει, 

) ’ 

ἢ οὐκ εἰσὶν, ἣ οὐ προσέχουσιν ἡμῖν οὐδὲ ἕν τὴν Sue éx ἰ wax £0 bat: 

δὲ δὲ apse ὁρῶμεν Δἰτωλικὺν, γὰρ ἁρπάσαι τὰ τῶν πέλας, 

i νυνὶ δὲ καὶ τὰ πόῤῥω--- 
οὐ ξύλινον, οὐδὲ λίθινον, ἀλλ᾽ ἀληθινύν. | pdAtora. μὸν By κὐλασὸν arog ef 88 μὲς 
Οἰδιποῦν τιν᾽ εὗρε, 
τὴν Σφίγγα ταύτην ὅστις ἣ κατακρημνιεῖ, 

| ἢ σπίνον ποιήσει. 


πρῶτον μὲν εἰρήνην ποιῆσον, φίλτατε, 
Θριος γὰρ εἶ σύ. 

Τὴν 8 οὐχὶ Θηβῶν, ἀλλ’ ὅλης τῆς Ἑλλάδος, 
Σφίγγα περικρατοῦσαν, Compare Pausanias, vii. 7, 4. 


Crap, ΧΟ. DEMETRIUS AND THIS MYSTERIES, τὺ 


Ussolut@habits provoked the louder comments, from being in- 
dulged in such a domicile ; while the violenées whicly be 4). yy 
offered to beautiful youths of goud family Jed to various tdotuny of 


is ᾧ od . » Demet 

scenes truly tragical. The subservient manifestations of ar Atuens 
: , ae Π 

the Athenians towards him, however, continued unabated. Gated m me 


UTI 


It is even affirmed, that, in order to compensate for Hels 
something which Le had taken amiss, they passed a formal Se hes 
decree, gn the proposition of Stratokles, declarmg that “°*™ 
every thing which Denictrius might command was holy if regard 
to the’ Gods and just in regard to men! The banishment of 
Democharés is said to have been brought on by his sarcastic com- 
ments upon this decree.” In the mouth Munychion (April) De- 
metrius mustered his forces and his Gregian allics for a march into 
Thessaly against Kassander; but before bis departure, he was 
anxious to be initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries. It was how- 
evermnot the regular time for this egremony ; the Lesser Mysteries 
being celebrated in February, the “Greater in September. The 
Athenians overruled the difficulty by passing a special vote, en- 
abling him to be initiated at once, and to receive, in immediate 
succession, the preparatory and the final initiatibn, between which 
ceremonies a year of interval was habitually required. Accordingly 
he placed himself disarmed in the hafids of the priests, and received 
both figst and second initiation in the month of April, immediately 
before his departure from A\thens.* 


e 

1 Plutarch, Demeter. 24. ᾿ ἄνοπλον τοῖς ἱερεῦσι, καὶ πρὸ ths ι 

* Such is the statement of Plutarch ; ὡρισμένην ἡμέρας μνηθεὶς, ἀνέζευξεν ἐκ 
(Demeter. 24,; but it seems not in har- τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν, 
mony with the recital of the honorary de- | The account of this transaction in the 
cree, passed an 272 Bc. after the death | text is taken from, Diodorus, and is a 
of Demochards, commeinorating bis me- sinrple one; a vote was passed granting 
rits by a statue, &e,. ‘Plutarch, Vit X.. speeal heence to Demetrius, to receive 
Oratt. p. 850). Tt is there recited that; the mysteries at once, though it was 
Democharés rendered services to Athens ; not the appomted seasou. 
(fortifying and arming the city, conclud- | Plutarch (Demetry 20) superadds 
ing peace and alliance with the Bebo- | other circumstances, several of Which 
tians, &c.) ἐπὶ τοῦ τετραετοῦς πολέμον, have the appearance of yest rather than 
ἀνθ᾽ ὧν ἐξέπεσεν ὑπὺ τῶν καταλυσάντων reality. Pythodérus the Dadueh or 
τὸν δῆμον. Οἱ καταλύσαντες τὸν Jorch-bearer of the Mysteries stood 
δῆμον cannot mean either Demetrius ‘alout in his protest against any ccle- 
Poliorketés, or Stratoklés, Moreover, ; bration of the ceremony out of time. 
we cannot determine when the “four. this is doubtless very credible. Then 
years’ war,” or the alliance with the i (according to Plutarch) the Athenians 
Beeotiang, ocenrred. Neither the dis- | passed decrees, on the proposition of 
cussion of Mr. Clinton (Mast. H. S02) Stratoklés, that the month Munyehion 
H.C, and Append, p. 50), nor the dife{ should be called Anthesterion. This 
ferent hypothesis of Droysen, are satis-_ having been done, the Lesser Mepterics 
factory on this point—seo Carl Muller’s) were celcbrated, in which Demetrius 
discussion on the Fragments of Demo-', was initiated. Next, the Athenians 
charés, Fragm, Hist. Gr. ν, ii. p. 440. | passed another devroe, to the effect, 

3 Diodgy. xx, 110. παμαδοὺς οὖν αὐτὸ»θ' that the mouth Munychion should be 
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Demetriug. conducted into Thessaly an army of 56,0@ men; of 


whom 25,00 were Grecian allies—so extensive was his 


B.C. 301, 
Marhof . sway at this mortent over the Grecian cities.! But after 
ine» Ths two or three mouths of hostilities, partially successful, 
quan ts against Kassander, he was summoned into Asia by 
dilate “Antigomis to assist in mecting the formidable army of 


the allies—Ptolemy, Seleukus, Lysimachus, and Kas- 
sander. Before retiring from Greece, Demetrius con- 
cluded a truce with Kassander, whereby it was stipulated 


great battle 
of Ipsus, In 
which the 

four coufe- 


derates 

wad. that the Grecian cities, both in Europe and Asia’, should 
gs. wi", be permanently autonomous and free from garrison or 
per’ control, This stipulation served only as an honourable 
wii” — pretext for leaving Greece ; Demetrius had little expecta- 
tiuoued. tion that it would be observed.? In the ensuing spring 


was fought the decisive battle of Ipsus in Phrygia (8.0. 300) by 
Antignus and Demetrius, against Ptolemy, Seleukus, and Ly- 
simachus; with a large army and many clephants on both sides. 
Antigonus was completely defeated and slain, at the, age of more 
than eighty years. Ilis Asiatic dominion was broken up, chiefly 
to the profit’of Seleukus, whose dynasty became from henccforward 
ascendent, from the coast of Syria castward to the Caspian Gates 
and Parthia; sometimes, though imperfectly, farther eastward, 
nearly to the Induss 5 

The effects of the battle of Ipsus were specdily felt in Greece. 
The Athenians passed a decree proclaiming themselves neutral, 
and excluding both the belligerent parties from Attica. Deme- 
called Boédromion—after which, the | dency in Greece (Strabo, ix. p. 436-448, 
Greater Mysteries (which belonged to | in which latter passagep the reference 


the latter month) were forthwith cele- | to Hieronymus of Kardia seems to 
brated. The comic writer Philippidés ; prove that that historian gave a full 


said of Stratoklés, that he had 
pressed the whole year into one single 
mouth. δ 

This statement of Plutarch has very 
much the air of a cancature, by Phi- 
lippidés or some other witty man, of 
the simple decree mentioned by Dio- 
dorus—a special licence to Dentetrius 
to be initiated out of season. Compare 
another passage of Philippidés against 
Stratoklés (Plutarch, Demetr, 12). 

1 Diodor, xx. 110. 


2 Diodor. xx 111. It must have 


᾿ description of Demetrias and its founda- 
tion), See about Demetrias, Mannert, 
Geogr. Griech. v. vik p. 591, 

οὐ Mr, Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hell. 5.6. 
301) places the battle of Ipsus in 
August 301 3.c,; which appears to me 
some months earlier than the reality. 
Tt 1s clear from Diodorus (and indeed 
from Mr. Clinton’s own admission) that 
winter-quarters in Asia, intervened be- 
tween the departure of Demetrius from 
Athens in or soon after April 301 8.0.» 


| and the battle of Ipsus, Moreover Deme- 


been probably during this campaign | trius, immediately after leaving Athens, 


that 


emetrius began or projected the | carried on many operations against Kas- 
foundation of the important city of De- | 


sander in Thessaly, before crossing over 


metrias on the Gulf of Magnesia, which | to Asia to join Antigonus (Diodor. xx. 
afterwards became one of the great 110, 111). 


strongholds of the Macedonian ascen- 


͵ . 


Cuar. XUVI, BATTLE OF ΠΡΌ, δι 


trius, retif@g with the remnant of bis defeated army, 
barking at Ephesus to sail to Athens, was nfet on the 
voyage by Athenian envoys, who respectfully acquainted Restoration 
him that he woald not be admitted. At the same time, cm 
. wee . ΠῚ} 

his wife Déidameia, whom he had left at Athens, was 

ἵ Η Lacharis 
sent away ky. the Athenians under an honourable escort. makes bin- 
to Megara, while some ships of war which he had. left : 2 
. . 5 . le δ 
in the Peiraus were also restored to him. Demetrius, sinder. 


. . . . ιν . 0 . . Demetnus 
indignant. at this unexpécted defection of a city which Prilios alan 
had recently heaped upon him such fulsome adulation, jidespets 
rag still farther mortified by the loss of most of lis other ja" 


garmsons 
possessions in Greece, His garrisons were for the most. or" 
part expelled, and the cities passed into Kassandrian Mus bie 
keeping or dominion. His fortunes were indeed partially restored 
by concluding a peace with Seleukus, who married his daughter. 
This alliance withdrew Demetrius to, Syria, while Greece appears 
to have fallen more and more under the Kassandrian parties. It 
was ove of these partisans, Lacharés, who, seconded by Ias- 
sanders αὶ gpldiers, acquired a despotism at Athens such as had been 
possessed by the Phalerean Demetrius, but employed in a manner 
far more erucl and oppressive. Various exiles, driven out by his 
tyranny, invited Demetrius Poliorketés, who passed over again 
from Asia into Greece, recovered portions of Pelopennesus, ie 
laid siege to Athens. IIe blocked ἦν the city by sea and land, ε 
that the pressnre of famine prese nily became intolerable. Lae ἐτῶν 
having made his escape, the people opened their gates to Deme- 
trius, uot without great fear of the treatment awaiting them. But 
he behaved with forbearance, and even with generosity. He spared 
them all, supplicd them with a large donation of corn, and con- 
tented himself with taking military occupation ofthe city, naming 
lis own friends as magistrates. He put garrisons, however, not 
only into Peireeus and Munyehia, but also into thé hill called 
Museum, a part of the walled circle of Athens itself? (1.c, 208). 
While Demetrius was thus strengthening himself in Greeee, be 
lost all his fuoting both in Cyprus, Syria, and Kilikia, which 
passed into the hands of Ptolemy and Seleukus. New prospects 


1 Plutarch, Demetr, 31. of them. If this be correct, Munychia 
2. Plutarch, Demetr. 34,55; eee and Peirwus must have been after 
i, 25, 5, T'usanias states (i. 26, | wards reconquered by the Macedonians; 


that a gallant Athenian uamed ΠΝ for they were garrisoned eas well as 
plodorus (we do not know when) en- | Salamis and Sunium) by Antigonus 
ieee his fellow-citizeus to attack Gonatas (Pauswnias, ii, 8, 5; Plutarch, 
the Museum, Munychia, and “‘Reinwus; Aratus, 94). 

“and expelled the Macedonians from all 


VOL. VIII, ; QP 
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however were opened to him in Macedonia by the death of Kas- 
no. 2os-ane, Sander (hit brother-in-law, brother of his wife Phila) and 


Death of the family feuds supervening thereupon, Philippus, 
asgander, 


Bloody eldest son of Kassander, succeeded his éather, but died 
feuds 

aan of sickness after something more than a year. Between 
his fainily. 


Demetrins the two remaining sons, Antipater and Alexander, a san- 
vee ouinary hostility bruke out. Antipater clew his mother 
Macedonla.  'Thessaloniké, and threatened the life of his brother, who 
in his turn invited aid both from Demetrius and from the Epirotic 
king Pyrrhus, Pyrrhus being ready first, marched into Macedonia, 
aud expelled Antipater; recciving as his recompence the territory 
called Tymphawa (between Epirus and Macedonia), together with 
Akarnania, Amphilochia, and the town of Ambrakia, which became 
henceforward his chief city and residence.'  Antipater sought 
shelter in Thrace with his father-in-law Lysimachus ; by whose 
orders however, he was presently slain. Demetrius, oceupied with 
_ other matters, was more tardy in obeying the summons; but, on 
entering into Macedonia, be fowid himself strong enough to dis- 
possess and kill Alexander (who had indeed invited lim, but is 
said to have laid a train for assassinating him), and Sized the 
Macedonian crown ; not without the assent of a considerable party, 
to whom the name and the deeds of Kassander and his sons were 
alike odions.* 
Demetrius became thus master of Macedonia, together with the 
reo. greater part of Greeée, including Athens, Megara, aud 
Antigouws ~— rnuch of Peluponnesus, He andertule an expedition into 


Gonatas, 


snot tes ΠΟΙ, for the purpose of conquering Thebes; in which 
metrius, 
mote of attempt he succeeded, not without a double siege of that 
ἀ 018. 
and Greve, City, which made an obstinate resistance. He left as 
Permanent . . i . »» . 
footing of the Viceroy In Bwotia the historian, Hicronymus of Kardia,” 
Antigonid . Ae a δὶ 
ὁ ἀναγ ας, onee the attached friend and fellow-citizen of Eumencs. 
Macedonia, 


unite But Greece as a whole was managed by Antigonus (after- 


cm ust . Ν 

ormat ΠΟ ΜΑΡΩΒ called Antigonus Gonatas) son of Demetrius, who 
wine‘ thaintained his supremacy unshaken during all his father’s 
Romans, ¥ 


lifetime ; even though Demetrius was deprived of Yace- 
donia by the temporary combination of Lysimachus with Pyrrhus, 
and afterwards remained (until his death in 288 8,0.) a captive in 
the hands of Seloukus, After a brief possession * the crown of 
Macedonia successively by Scleukus, Ptolemy Keraunus, Meleager, 
Antipater’, and Sosthenés—Autigonus Gonatas regained it in 21 


1 Plutarch, Pyrrhus, & Justin, xvi. 1, 2 
? Plutarch, Demetr. 3; Doxippusap. ὃ Plutarch, Demetr. 59, 
Syneell. p. 264 seq.; Pansan. ix. 7, ἢ 


ἮΝ 
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nc. Hislescendants the Antigonid kings maintained it until the 
hattle of Pydya in “168 κοι; when Perseus, tl last @ them, was 
overthrown, and his kingdom incorporated with the Roman con- 
quests. 

Of Greece during this period we can give no account, except 
that the greater number of its cities were im dependence Spirit of the 
upon Demetrius and his son Antigonus; either under (es 
occupation by Macedonian garrisons, or ruled by local onet 
despots who leaned on foreign mercenaries and Mace- awe 
donian support. The spirit of the Greeks was broken, Avdgouns. 
and their babits of combined sentiment and action had disappeared, 
The invasion of the Gauls indeed awakened them into a temporary 
union for the defence of Thermopyle in 279 Bc. So intolerable 
was the cruelty and spoliation of those barbarian invaders, that tfe 
cities as well as Antigonus were driven by fear to the efforts neces- 
sary for repelling them? A gallant grmy of Hellenic confedtrates 
was mustered. Jn the mountains of Mtolia and in the neighbour- 
hood of Delphi, most of the Gallic horde with their king Brennus 
perished, But this burst of spirit did not interrupt the continuance 
of the Macedonian dominion in Greece, which Antigonus Gonatas 
continued to hold throughout most of a long reign, He greatly 
extended the system begun by his predecessors, of isolating each 
Grecian city from alliances with other cities in its neighbourhood — 
planting in most of them local despits—and conipressing the most 
Mnportaut by means of garrisons.’ Among all Grecks, the Spartans 
and the AEtoliaus stood most {ree from fSreign occupation, and 
were the least crippled in their pewer of self-action. The Achaan 
league too developed itself afterwards as a renovated sprout from 
the ruined tree of Grecian liberty,‘ though never attaining to any- 


thing better than a feeble and puny life, nor capable of sustaining 


itself without foreign aid. 


With this after-growth, or half-revival, I shall not ‘neddle.  It- 


' See Mr. Clinton's Fasti Iellenici, 
Append. 4. p, 236-239, 
> Pausanias, i. 4, 1; x. 20, 1. Τοῖς 


μονάρχους οὗτος (Antigonus Gonatas) 
ἐμφυτεῦσαι δυκεῖ τοῖς “Ἕλλησιν, Justin, 
xxvi. 1. 


δέ γε Ἕλλησι κατεπεπτώκει μὲν ἐς ἅπαν 
τὰ φρονήματα, τὸ δὲ ἰσχυρὸν τοῦ δεί- 
Matos προῆγεν ἐς ἀνάγκην τῇ Ἑλλάδι 
ἀμύνειν: ἑώρων δὲν τε ἐν τῷ παρόντι 
ἀγῶνα, οὐκ ὑπὲρ ἐλευθερίας γενησόμενον, 
κάθα ἐπὶ τοῦ Μήδου πότε ὡς 
οὖν ἀπολωλέναι δέον ἢ ἐπικρατεστέρυυς 
εἶναι, κατ᾿ ἄνδρα τε ἰδία καὶ αἱ πόλεις 
διέκειντο ἐν κοινῷ, (On the approach of 
the invading Gauls.) 

Ὁ Polyb. ii. 40, 41, πλείστους yap δὴ 


4 Pausanias, vii. 17, 1. “Are ἐκ δέν- 
δρου λελωβημένον, ἀνεβλάστησεν ἐκ τῆς 
Ἑλλάδος τὺ ᾿Αχαϊκόν. 

5 Plutarch, Aratus, 47, ἐθισθέντες 
γὸρ ἀλλοτρίαις σώζεσθαι χερσὶν, καὶ 
τοῖς Μακεδόνων ὕπλοις αὐτοὺς ὑπεσταλ- 
κότες (the Achzans), &ce Compare 
also ec. 12, 13, 15, in reference to the 
earlier applicagons to Ptolemy king of 
Egypt. 

e 


ἀν 
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forms the Greece of Polybius, which that author treats, in my 
‘tye Greece Opinion jifstly, as having no history of its, own,’ but as 
a an appendage attached to some foreign centre and prin- 


isto oy cipal among its ueighbours—Macedonia, Egypt, Syria, 


eri ~Rome. Each of these neighbours acted upon the destinies 


apownt οὗ Greece more powerfully than the Greeks themselves. 
neigubours. ‘The Greeks to whom these volumes have been devoted 
—those of Homer, Archilochus, Solon, Aischylus, Herodotus, 
Thucydidés, Xenophon, and Demosthenés—present as their most 
marked characteristic a loose ageregation of autonomous tribes or 
communities, acting and reacting freely among themselves, with 
little or no pressure from foreigners. The main interest of the 
narrative has consisted in the spontancots grouping of the different 
Hellenic fractions—in the sclf-prompted codperations and conflicts 
—the abortive attempts to bring about something like an effective 
federal organization, or to maintain two permanent riyal confede- 
racies—the energetic ambition, and*hcroic endurance, of men to 
whom Hellas was the entire political world. The freedom of 
Hellas, the life and soul of this history from its commencement, 
disappeared completely during the first years of Alexander’s reign. 
After following to their tombs the generation of Greeks contempo- 
rary with him, men like Demosthenés and Phokion, born ina state 
of freedom—I have pursued the history into that gulf of Grecian 
nullity which marks the suceceding century; exhibiting sad evi- 
deuce of the degrading servility, and suppliant king-worship, into 
which the countrymen‘of Aristeidés and Periklés had been driven, 
by their own conscious weakness under overwhelming pressure from 
without. 

T cannot better complete that picture than by showing what the 
Evidence of leading democratical citizen became, under the altered 


he political e . : nae χ 
may of atmosphere which now bedimmed his city. Democharés, 


AMesceree th® nephew of Demosthenés, has been mentioned as one 


public decree 


Haig, of the few distinguished Athenians in this last genera- 


ταν tion. He was more than once chosen to the highest 


ἘΠ Νὰ public offices ;* he was conspicuous for his free specch, 
gratitude, = both as an orator and as an historian, in the face of 
powerful enemies; he remaingd throughout a low life faithfully 
attached to the democratical constitution, and was’ banished for a 
time by its opponents. In the year 280 n.c., he prevailed on the 
Athenian§ to erect a public monument, with a commemorative in- 


scription, to his uncke Demosthenés. Seven or eight years after- 


1 Polybius, 1.3, 45 πν ὅτι & 3 Polybius, xii, 13. 
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wards, Democharés himself died, aged neaaly eighty. His son 
Lachés proposed and obtained a public decree, that a statue ghould 
be erected, with an annexed inscription, taghis honour, We read 
in the decree a recital of the distinguished public services, whereby 
Democharés merited this compliment from his countrymen. All 
that the proposer of the decree, his son and fellow-citizen, can find 
to recite, as ennobling the last half of the father’s public life (since 
his return from exile), ig as follows:—1. He contracted the public 
expenses, and introduced a more frugal management. 2. Ie 
undertook an embassy to King Lysimachus, from whom he ob- 
tained two presents for the people, one of thirty talents, the other 
of one hundred talents. 3. He proposed the vote for sending 
envoys to King Ptolemy in Egypt, from whom fifty talents were 
obtained for the people. 4. Jle went as envoy to Autipater, re- 
ceived fro him twenty talents, and delivered them to the feople 
at the Hleusinian festival! 

When such begging missions are the deeds for which Athens 
both employed and recompensed her inmost eminent citizens, an 
historian accustomed to the Grecian world as described by Hero- 
dotus, Thucydidés} and Xenophon, feels that the life has departed 
from his subject, and with sadness and humiliation brings his nar- 
rative to a close. 

1 See the decree in Plutarch, Vit. X. | qlthough it may perhaps be true that 
Oratt. p. 850. The Antipater here | Democharés was on favourable terms 
mentioned is the son of Kassander, not | with Antiggnus Gonatas (Diog. Laert, 
the father. There is no necessity for ; vii. 1+), 
admitting the conjecture of Mr. Clinton Compare Carl Miller ad Nemocharig 


(Fast. Hell. App. p. 380) that the name | Fragm, apud Fragm. Hist. Gree. vol, ii, 
ought to be Antuyvaus, and not Antiputer; p. 446, ed. Didot. 
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CHAPTER XCVIL 
SICILIAN AND ITALIAN GREEKS.-AGATHOKLES. 


Ir has been convenient, throughout all this work, to keep the 
Constitution history of the Italian and Sicilian Greeks distinct from 
pi that of the Ceutral and Asiatic. We parted last from 
ἄγαμος. {πὸ Sicilian Greeks,’ at the death of their champion the 
ected Corinthian Timoleon (387 n.c.), by whose energetic ex- 
sarehy. ploits, and generous political policy, they had been 
almost regenerated—rescued from foreign enemiess@ protected 
against intestine discord, aud inviyorated by a large reinforce- 
ment of new colonists. For the tweuty years next succeeding the 
death of Timoleon, the history of Syracuse and Sicily is an abso- 
lute blank ; which is deeply to be regretted, siyce the position of 
these cities cluded so much novelty—so many subjects for debate, 
for peremptory settlement, or fur amicable compromise—that the 
annals of their proceedings must have been peculiarly teresting. 
Twenty years after the death ,of Timoleon, we find the govern- 
ment of Syracuse described ag an olivarchy ; implying that the 
constitution established by Tmoleon must have been changed 
either by violence or by consent. The oligarchy is stated as con- 
sisting of 600 chief men, among whom Sosistratus and Herakleidés 
appear as leaders.” We hear generally that the Syracusans had 
been engaged in wars, and that Sosistratus either first originated, 
or first fetid extablished, his oligarchy, after an expedition under- 
taken to the coast of Italy, to assist the citizens of Kroton against 

their interior neighbours and assailants the Bruttians. 
Not merely Iroton, but other Grecian cities also on the coast 
Heian of Italy, appear to have been exposed to causes of danger 
ressedupon and decline, similar to those which were operating upou 
fumine 80 Many other portions of the Hellenic world. Their 
Aronian non-]Lellenic neighbours in the interior were growing too 
Spicrstain powerful and too aggressive to leave them in peace or 
in Haly. security. The Messapians, the Lucanians, the Bruttians, 
1 See Ch, LXXXYV. Book the previous circumstances of thexe 


2 Diodor, xix. 3. It appears that nis- two leaders; but this part of his nav- 
derus had recouuted in his eighteenth rative is lost: see Weaseling’s note. 
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and other native Italian tribes, were acqujring that increased 
strength which became ultimately all concentrate under the 
mighty republic of Rome. I have im my preceding chapters re- 
counted the acts of the two Syracusan despots, the elder and 
younger Dionysius, on this Italian coast.' Though the elder 
gained some advantage over the Lucanians, yct the interference 
of both contributed only to enfeeble and humiliate the Italiot 
Greeks. Not long before the battle of Cheroncia (840-338 n.0.), 
the Tarentines found themselves so hard pressed by the Mes- 
sapians, that they sent to Sparta, their mother-city, to entreat 
assistance. The Spartan king Archidamus son of Agesilaus, per- 
haps ashamed of the nullity of his country since the close of the 
Sacred War, complied with their prayer, and sailed at the head 
of a mercenary force to Italy. How long his operations there 
lasted, we do not know; but they ended by his being defeated 
and kille® near the tine of the battle of Cheroneia? (838 ἀν.) 

About six years after this event, the Tarentines, being stil 
pressed by the same formidable neighbours, invoked the [te ταν 
aid of the Epirotic Alexander, king of the Molossians, Hae 
and brother of Olympias. These Epirots now, duriug Macedon 
the general decline of Grecian force, rise into an in- an the 
portance which they had never before enjoyed.* Philip of king. νι: 
Macedon, having married Olympias, not: only securcd his Gyms 
brother-in-law on the Molossian throne, but strengthened his au- 
thority over subjects not habitually obgdient. It was throughy 
Macedonian interference that the Molossian Alexander fiygt ob- 
tained (though subject to Macedonian ascendency) the important 
city of Ambrakia; which thus passed out of a free Hellenic comn- 
munity into the capital and seaport of the Epirotic kings. Alex- 
ander farther cemented bis union with Macedonia by marrying his 
own niece Kleopatra, daugliter of Philip and Olympias. In tact, 
during the lives of Philip and Alexander the Great, the Epirotic 
kingdom appears a sort of adjunct to the Macedonian; governed 
by Olympias cither jointly with her brother the Molossian Alex- 
ander—or as regent after his death.‘ 


* 

1 See Chaps. LXXXIJL, LXXXV. | Darstellung des Landes und der Be- 

? Diodor. xvi, 88; Plutarch, Camill. | wohner von Epeiros, Konigsberg, 184, 
19; Pausan, iii, 10, 5. Plutarch even p. 2-6. 
says that the two battles oceurred on 4 A curious proof how fully Olympias 
the same duy. was queen of Epirus is pseserved in the 

* The Molossian King Neoptolemus , oration of Hyperndés in defence of En- 
was fathor both of Alexander (the Epi: xcnippus, recently published Ly Mr, 
rotic, aud of Olympias. But as to the Babington, p. 12. The Athenians, in 
genealogy of the preceding kings, nothing® obedience to an oracular inandate from 
certain can be made out: sve Merleker, the Dodonwan Zeus, had sent to Do- 
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Tt was about the year after the battle of Issus that the Molossian 


ac. 835.3881, Al¢xagder undertook his expedition from Italy ;! doubt- 
n . . . P . e . . . 

wae Net — Tess instigated in part by emulation of the Asiatic glories 
ander inty Of his nephew and namesake. Though he found cnemies 
Malye moze formidable than the Persians at Tssus, yet his suc- 
‘Tarentines. ggg was at first considerable. He gained victorics over 


His oxplotts 


and death, the Messapiaus, the Lucanians, and the Samnites; he 


conquered the Lucanian town of Consentia, and the Bruttian town 
of Tereina; he established an alliance with the Peediculi, and ex- 
changed friendly messages with the Romans. As far as we can 
make out from scanty data, he seems to have calculated on esta- 
blishing a comprehensive dominion in the south of Italy, over all 
its population—over Greck cities, Lucanians, and Bruttians. He 
demanded and obtained three hundred of the chief Lucanian and 
Messagian families, whom he seut over as hostages to Epirus. 
Several exiles of these nations joined him as partisans, 10 farther 
endeavoured to transfer the congress of the Greco-Italian cities, 
which had been usually held at the Tarentine colony of Herakleia, 
to Thurii ; intending probably to procure for himself a compliant 
synod like that serving the purpose of his Macedonian nephew 
at Corinth. But the tide of his fortune at length turned. The 
Tarentines became disgusted and alarmed ; his Lucanian partisans 
3 ] 
proved faithless; the stormy weather in the Calabrian Apennines 
broke up the communication botween his diflerent detachments, 
yond exposed them to be ent off in detail. Tle himself perished, by 
the hgnds of a Lucanian exile, in crossing the river Acheron, and 
near the town of Pandosia. This was held to be a memorable 
attestation of the prophetic ‘veracity of the oracle; since’ he had 
dona a solemn embassy for sacrifice, | 
and had dressed and adorned the statue | 
of Didné there situated, Olympias ad- | 
dressed a despatch to the Athenians, ancient places of pilgrimage for the 
reproving them for this as a ‘trospuss Hellenie race—especially for the Athe- 
upon her dommions—irép τούτων ὑμῖν niaus. The order here addressed to 
τὰ ἐγκλήματα ἦλθε map’ ᾿Ολυμπιάδος ἐν | them,—that they should abstain from 
ταῖς ἐπιστολαῖς, ὡς ἣ χώρα εἴη ἡ | religious manifestations at this sanc- 


Μολοσσία αὐτῆς, ἐν ἡ τὸ ἱερόν | tuary-—is a remarkable proof of the 
ἐστιν: οὔκουν προσῆκεν ἡμῖν τῶν éxel growing encroachments on free Hellen- 


secure from the enmity of Antipater 
(Diodor, xviii. 49). 
Dodona had been one of the most 


οὐδὲ ἕν κινεῖν. Olympias took a high 
and insolent tone in this letter (τὰς 
τραγῳδίας αὐτῆς καὶ τὰς κατηγο- 
ρίας, &c.). 

The date of this oration is αὖ some 
period during‘ the life of Alexander the 
Great—but cannot be more precisely 
ascertained, After the déath of Alex- 

ὁ νον, Olympias passed much time in 
Epirus, where she thought herself more | 


ism; the more so, as Olympias sent 
offerings to temples at Athens when she 
chose aud without asking perniissiou— 
we learn this from the samo fragment 
of Hyperidés. 

1 Livy (vili. 3-24) places the date of 
this expedition of the Molossian Alex- 
ander eight years earlier ; but it is 
universally recognized that this is a 
mistake, 
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, 


received advice from Dodona to beware of Pandosia and Acheron ; 
two names which he well knew, and therefore avoidc@, in Epirus— 
but which he had not before known to exist in. Italy.' 

The Greco-Italian cities had thus dwindled down into a prize to 
be contended for between the Epirotic kings and the asstance 
native Italian powers—as they again became, still more {yd 
conspicuously, fifty years afterwards, during the war be- f.{wen- 
tween Pyrrhus and the Romans. They were now left to Sst 
scek foreign aid, where they could obtain it, and to become the 
prey of adventurers, It is in this capacity that we hear of them 
as receiving assistance from Syracuse, and that the formidable name 
of Agathoklés first comes before us—seemingly about 320 πα 
The Syracusan force, sent to Italy to assist the Krotoniates against 
their enemies the Bruttians, was commanded by a general named 
Antander, whose brother Agathokles served with him in,a sub- 
ordinate command. , 

To pass. over the birth and childhood of Agathoklés—respecting 
which romantic anecdotes are told, as about most eminent men—it 
appears that his father, a Rhegine exile named Karkinus, came 
from Therma (in the Carthaginian portion of Sicily) to settle at 
Syracuse, at the time when Timoleon invited and received new 
Grecian settlers to the citizenship of the latter city. Karkinus was 
in comparative poverty, following the trade of a potter; which his 
son Agathoklés learnt also, bemg about cighteen years of age 
when domiciliated with his father at Syracuse.’ Though starting, 
from this humble beginning, and even notorious for the profligacy 
and rapacity of his youthful habits, Agathokles soon attained a 
conspicuous position, partly from his own superior personal qualities, 
partly from the favour of a wealthy Syracusan named Damas. The 
young potter was handsome, tall, and of gigantie strength ; he per- 
formed with distinction the military service required from him as a 
cigjzen, wearing a panoply so heavy, that no other soldier could fight 
with it; he was moreover ready, audacious, and emphatic in public 
harangue, Damas became much attached to him, and not only 
supplied him profusely with money, but also, when placed in com- 
mand of a Syracusan army agaiust the Agrigentines, nominated 
him one of the subordinate officers. In this capacity Agathoklés 
acquired great reputation for courage in battle, ability in command, 
and fluency of speech. Presently Damas died of sickness, leaving 


Strabo, vi. p. 280. Diodor. xix. 2. 


Livy, viii, 17-24; Justin, xii, "| 3 Timaus tapad Polybium, xii, 15 
? Diodor, xix. 3. 
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a widow without children. Agathoklés married the widow, and 
thus raised hifaself to a high fortune and position in Syracuse.' 
Of the oligarchy which now prevailed at Syracuse, we have no 


Acothokiés particulars, nor do we know how it had come to be substi- 
ite tuted for the more popular forms established by Timoleon. 
tar ese. We hear only gencrally that the oligarchical leaders, 


ditwn—he — Sosistratus and Iferaklcidés, were unprincipled and, 


ds disap- 
punted of ganguinary men.’ By this government an expedition was 


ONO Ss — 


becomes despatched from Syracuse to the Italian coast, to assist 


discon- 


the inhabitants of Kroton against their aggressive neigh- 
: bours the Brutfians. Antander, brother of Agathokl¢s, 
was one of the generals commanding this armament, and Agathio- 
klés himself served in it as a subordinate officer. We neither know 
the date, the duration, nor the issuc, of this expedition. But it 
afforded a fresh opportunity to Agathoklés to display his adventu- 
rous bravery and military genius, which procured for him high 
encomium. 16 was supposed by some, ou his retufn to Syracuse, 
to be entitled to the first prize for valour; but Sosistratus and the 
other oligarchical leaders withheld it from him and preferred 
another. So deeply was Agathoklés incensed by this refusal, that 
he publicly inveighed against them among the people, as men 
aspiring to despotism. IIis opposition being unsuccessful, and 
drawing upon bim the enmity of the government, he retired to the 
coast of Italy, ‘ 
Here he levied a miljtary band of Grecian exiles and Campa- 
Me wviesa nian incrcenaries, which he maintained by various enter- 


mereenary 


force—bis prises for or against the Grecian cities, Te attacked 
exploits as 


grr in Kroton, but was repulsed with loss ; he took service with 
srelly. the Tarentines, fought for some time against. their enemies, 
but at length became suspected and dismissed. Next, he joined 
himself with ¢he inhabitants of Rhegium, assisting in the defence 
of the town against a Syracusan aggression. He even made tgo 
attempts to obtain admission by force into Syracuse, and to scize 


the government.* Though repulsed in both of them, he nevertle- 


1 Diodor, xix. 3; Justin, xxii, 1. ὃ Diodor, xix, 4; Justin, xxii, 1. 
Justin states the earliest military ex- | “Bis occupare imperium Syracusarum 
ploits of Agathoklés to have been against | vgluit; bis in exilium actus est.” 
the Aitnwans, not against the Agriyen- n the sane manner, the Syracusan 
tines, j exile Hermokratés had attempted to 

2 Diedor. fix. ἡ, 4, Diodorus had | extort by'furce his return, at the head 
written more about this oligarchy ina / of 3000 men, and by mncany of partisans 
part of his eighteenth hook; which | within; he failed and was slain—.c. 
ἊΝ is uot preserved: see Weeseling’s,! 108 (Diodor, xiii. 75). 
note. | 
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loss contrived to maintain a footing in Sicily, gras appointed g general 
at the town of Morgantium, and captured Leontini, Within a short 
distance north of Syracuse. Some time aherwards ἃ revolution 
took place at Syracuse, whereby Sosistratus and the oligarchy were 
dispossessed and exiled with many of their partisans. 

Under the new government, Agathoklés o8taiuced his mead and 
soon gained increased ascendency. The dispossessed change af 
exiles contrived to raise forces, aud to carry on a for- fXyiiiee 
midable war against Syracuse from without; they even ἃ 
obtained assistance from the Carthaginians, so as to rag 
establish themselves at Gela, on the southern confines of ἀλλ πὶ 
the Syracusan territory. In the military operations thus Gusts 


es tlos Tits 
«Trtracter ab 

rendered necessary, Agathoklés took a forward part, dis- br 
tinguishing himself among the ablest and most es officers, 
Ile tried, with 1000 τοίους, to surprise Gola by night; bait find- 
ing the enemy on their guard, he was repulsed with loss and 
xoverely wounded ; yet by an able manceuvre he broneht off all his. 
remaining detachment. Though thug energetic against the public 
enemy, however, he at the same time inspired both hatred and 
alarm for his dangerous designs, to the Syracusans within, The 
Corinthian A kestordés, who had been named general of the city-— 
probably from recollection of the distinguished services formerly 
rendered by the Corinthian Timeleon —becoming persuaded. that 
the presence of Agathoklés was’ full of peril to the city, ordered 
him to depart, and provided men to assassinate him on the road 
during the night. But Agathoklés, suspecting their design, dis- 
guised himself in the garb of a beggar, appointing another man to 
travel in the manner which would be naturally expeeted from him- 
self, This substitute was slain in the dark by the assassins, while 
Agathoklés escaped by favour of his diseuisce, Le and his pars 
tisans appear to have found shelter with the Carthaginians in 
Sicily. 

Not long afterwards, another change took place in the govern- 
ment of Syracuse, whereby the oligarchical exiles were recalled, 
and peace made with the Carthaginians. It appears that a senate 


1 Diodor. xix. 5,6. Avsimilar stra- πρὸ τὴ, This fact is noticed merely 
tagem is recounted of the Karian Da-. incidentally, in the confused narrative 
tamés (Cornelis Nepos, Datanes ‘of Diodorus; but it brings him to a 

That Agathoklés, on leaginy Syra- , certain extiont inte hay mony with Justin 
cuse, went to the Carthaginians, ap-. (xx. 2), who insists much on the eom- 
pears to be implied in the words of bination beéween Agathoklés and the 
Diodorus, ce 0.-- τοὺς αὐτῷ πρότερον Carthaginians, as one of the main helps 
συμπορευθέντας πρὸς Καρχηδονίους (see® whereby he was enabled to seize tlie 
Weitcling's note on the translation of supreme power, 
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of 600 was again installed as the chief political body ; probably 
Farther inter- notte same men as before, and with some democratical 


1 Ν 
ware’. modifications? At the same time, negotiations were 
ee opened, through the mediation of the Carthaginian com- 


Agathoklés 


Agutloit®S ander Hamilkar, between the Syracusans and Agatho- 


sarees klés.- The mischiefs of intestine conflict, amidst the nu- 
and fidelity. ~merons discordant parties in the city, pressed hard upon 


every one, and hopes were entertained that all might be brought 
to agree in terminating them. Agathoklés affected to enter 
cordially into these projects of amnesty and reconciliation. The 
Carthaginian general Tlamilkar, who had so recently aided Sosis- 
tratus and the Syracusan oligarchy, now did his best to promote 
the recall of Agathoklés, and even made himself responsible for the 
good and pacific behaviour of that exile. Agathoklés, aud the 
other exiles along with him, were accordingly restored. A public 
assembly was convened i in the temple pf Demeter, in the presence 
of Hamilkar ; where Agathoklés swore by the most awful oaths, 
with his hands touching “the altar and statue of the goddess, that 
he would behave as a good citizen of Syracuse, uphold faithfully 
the existing government, and carry out the engagements of the 

Yarthaginian mediators—abstaining from encrouchments on the 
rights aud possessions of Carthage in Sicily. His oaths and 
promises were delivered with so.much apparent sincerity, acconf- 
panied by emphatic harangues, that the people were persuaded to 

ename him general and gpardian of the peace, for the purpose of 
realising the prevailing aspirations towards harmony. Such ap- 
pointment was recommended (it seems) by Hamilkar.! 

All this train of artifice had been concerted by Agathoklés with 
Hamilkar, for the purpose of enabling the former to seize the 
supreme power. As general of the city, Agathoklés had the di- 
rection of the military force. Under pretence of marching against 
some refractory exiles at Erbita in the int@rior, he got together 


1 The account here given is the best 
which 1 can make out from Diodorus 
Qax. 4), Justin (xxii, 2),—Polyenus 
(v. 8,8). The first two allude to the 
solemn oath taken by Agathoklés—map- 
αχθεὶς εἰς τὸ τῆς Δήμητρος ἱερὺν ὑπὸ 
τῶν πολιτῶν, ὥμοσε μηδὲν ἐναντιωθή- 
σεσθαι τῇ δημοκρατίᾳ---“ Tune Hamil- 
cari expositis ifnibug | Cercris tactisque 
in obsequia Poenorum jur at.” “ Jurare 
in obsequia Peenorum” can’ hardly be 
taken to mean that Syracuse was to 
become subject to Carthages there was 


nothing antecedent to justify such a 
proceeding, nor does anything follow in 
the sequel which implies it. 

Compare also the speech which Justin 
puts into the mouth of Bomilkar when 
executed for treason by the Cartha- 
ginians — ‘‘objectans illis (€arthagini- 
ensibus) in Hamilearem patrnum suum 
tacita suffi@ria, quod Agathoclem 80- 
cum illis facere, quam hostem, matuerit” 
(xxii. 7), This points to previous 
pee between Hamilkar and Aga- 
hoklés, e 
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8000 soldiers strenuously devoted to himn—mercenaries and citizens 
of desperate character—to which Hamilkar atlded a rpin-  agatnories, 
forcement of Africans. As if about to march forth, he {yi" 
mustered his troops at daybreak in the Timolcontion on 
(chapel or precinct consecrated to Timoleon), while Eyes" 
Peisarchus and Deklés, two chiefs of the senate already iui pere 
assembled, were invited with forty others to transact Syeumr, 
with him some closing business. Having these men in 4« carn. 
his power, Agathoklés suddenly turned upon them, and denounced 
them to the soldiers as guilty of conspiring his death. ‘Then, 
receiving from the soldiers a response full of ardour, he orde red 
them immediately to proceed to a general massacre of the senate 
and their leading partisans, with full permission of licentious 
plander in the houses of these victims, the richest men in Syracuse. 
The soldiers rushed into the strects with ferocious joy to execute 
this order. They slew not only tha senators, but many others also, 
unarmedgand unprepared; each man selecting victims personally 
obnoxious to hin. They broke open the doors of the rich, or 
climbed over the roofs, massacred the proprietors within, sid 
ravished the females. They chased the unsuspecting fugitives 
through the streets, not sparing even those who took refuge in 
the temples. Many of these unfortunate sufferers rushed for safely 
to the gates, but found them closed and guarded by special order 
of Agathoklés ; so that they werd ubliged to let themselves down 
from the walls, in which many pirished miserably, For two days 
Syracuse was thus a prey to the sanguinaty, rapacious, and lustful 
impulses of the soldiery; four thousand citizens had been already 
slain, and many more were seized as prisoners. The political 
purposes of Agathoklés, as well as the passions of the soldiers, 
being then sated, he arrested the massacre. [10 concluded this 
bloody feat by killing such of his prisoners as were most obnoxious 
to him, and banishing the rest. The total number Of expelled or 
fugitive Syracusans is ΜῊΝ at 6000; who found a hospitable shelter 
and home at Agrigentum. One act of Jenity is mentioned, and 
ought not to be omitted amidst this scene of horror. Deinokratés, 
one among the prisoners, was liberated by AgathokJés from motives 
of former friendship: he too, probably, went into voluntary exile.’ 
After a massacre thus perpetrated in the midst of profound 
peace, and in the full confidence of a solemn act of Autores 


15 consti 


mutual recouciliation immediately preceding—surpessing isla 


the worst deeds of the elder Dionysius, and* indeed (we syreuse. 


1 Piodor. xix. 8, ©; Justin, xxii, 2 
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might almost say) of all other Grecian despots—Agathoklés con- 
vened what he eallet an assembly of the people. Such of the 
citizens as were cither oligarchical, or wealthy, or in any way un- 
friendly to him, had been already either slain or expelled ; so that 
the assembly probably included few besides his own soldiers. 
Agathoklés—addressing them in terms of congratulation on the 
recent glorious exploit, whereby they bad purged the city of its 
oligarchical tyrants—proclaimed that the Syracusan people had 
pow reconquered their full liberty. He affected to be weary of 
the toils of command, aud anxious only for a life of quit equality 
as one.among the many; in token of which he threw off his 
geheral's cloak aud put on a common civil garment. But those 
whom he addressed, fresh from the recent massacre and plunder, 
felt that their whole security depended npon the maintenance of 
his supremacy, and loudly protested that they would not accept 
his resignation. Agathoklés, with pretended reluctance, told them, 
that. if they insisted, he would comply, but upon the peremptory 
condition of enjoying a single-handed authority, without any ¢ol- 
leagues or counsellors for whose misdeeds he was to be responsible. 
The assembly replied by conferring upon him, with unanimous 
acclamations, the post of general with uulimited power, or despot.! 

Thus Was constituted a new despot. of Syracuse about fifty years 

neat. after the decease of the elder Dionysius, aud twenty-two 
Hispyuta years after 'Thnoleort had gooted out the Dionysian 


Dae dynasty, establishing on its rains a free polity. On 
ements, accepting thet post, Agathoklés tock pains to proclaim 
that he would tolerate no farther massacre or plunder, and that 
his govermment would for the future be mild and bencficent. He 
particularly stiidied to conciliate the poorer citizens, to whom he 
promised abolition of debts and a new distribution of lands, How 
far he carried out this project systematically, we do not know; but 
he conferred fiositive donations on many of the poor—which he had 
abundant’ means of doing, out of the properties of the numerous 
exiles recently expelled. He was full of promises to every one, 
displaying courteous and popular manners, and abstaining from all 
ostentation of guards, or ceremonial attendants, or a diadem. 
He at the same time applied himself vigorously to strengthen his 
military and naval force, his magazines of arms and stores, and 
his revenues. He speedily extended his authority over all the 
territorial domagn of Syracuse, with her subject towns, and carried 
his arms successfully ever many other parts of ae 


 Diodor xix, 9. © Diodor, xix. 9; Justin, xxii. 2. 
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The Carthaginian general Hamilkar, whose complicity or con- 
nivance had helped Agathokles to this Lood-stained 
elevation, appears to have permitted him without opposi- iia ek 
tion to extend his dominion over a large portion of Sicily, ae 
and even to plunder the towns in alliance with Carthage isxseuy. 
itself, Complaints having been made to Carthage, this ruins 
offiegr was superseded, and another general (also named sw gue 
Uamilkar) was sént in his place. We are unable fo atiane 

5 5 . A - against him. 
trace in detail the procéedings of Agathoklés during the ~ 
first years of his despotism; but he went on enlarging his sway 
over the neighbouring cities, while the Syracusan exiles, whom he 
had expelled, found a bome partly at Agrigentum (ander Deimo- 
krates), partly at Messtué. About the year 11 Bc, we hear 
that he made an attempt on Messéne, which be was on the point 
of seizing, had he not been stopped by the interference of the 
Carthaginians (perhaps the newly-appoiuted Uamilkar), who now 
at length protested against. bis violation of the convention ; mean- 
ing (as we must presimne, for we know of no other convention) the 
oath which had been sworn by Agathoklés at Syracuse under the 
guarantee of the Carthaginians! Though thus disappointed at 
Messéné, Agathoklés seized Abakanum—where he slew the Jead- 
ing citizens opposed to him,—and carried on shis ageressons elsc- 
where so effectively, that the leaders at Agrigentni, instigated by 
the Syracusan exiles thegg harboured, became convinced of the 
danger of leaving such eneroachthents unresisted.* The people of 
Agrigeatum came to the resolution of taktug up arms on behalf of ἢ 
the liberties of Sicily, and allied themselves with Gela and Mes- 
séné for the purpose. Ὰ bs 

But the fearful example of Agathoklés himself r@idered them so 
appreensive of the dangers from any military loader, at 
once native and energetic, that they resolved to invite a Aleta 
foreigner. Some Syracusan exiles were sent to Sparta, waut—ms 
to choose and invoke some Spartan of eminence and eta 
ability, as Archidamus had recently been called to ‘Tarentum— 
and even more, as Timolcon had been brought frem Corinth, with 
results so signally beneficent. The old Spartan king Kleomenés 
(of the Eurysthenid race) had a son Akrotatus, then unpopular at 


ne, 317 S10, 


1 Diodor. xix. 65. καθ᾽ ὃν δὴ χρόνον καὶ Λιβύην. 
ἧκον ἐκ Καρχηδόνος πρέσβεις, οἱ τῷ μὲν 1 do not know what συνθῆκαι can be 
᾿Αγαθοκλεῖ περὶ τῶν πραχθέντων ἐπε- | here πιθαπῦ, exeept that path described 
τίμησαν, ὡς παραβαίνοντι τὰς συνθήκας" | by Justin under thewvords “in obsequia 
τοῖς δὲ Μεσσηνίοις εἰρήνην παρεσκεύασαν, | Panorim jygat” (xxii. 2). 
καὶ τὸ φρούριον ἀναγκάσαντες dwoKara- | ἡ Diodor, xix, 70, μὴ περιορᾷν ᾽λγα- 
στῆσαι τὸν τύμαννον, ἀπέπλευσαν εἰς τὴνᾷ θυκλέα συσκενα(όμενον τὰς πόλεις. 
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home,’ and well disposed towards foreign warfare. This prince, 
without even consulting the Ephors, listened at once to the envoys, 
and left Peloponnesus with a small squadron, intending to cross by 
Korkyra and the coast of Italy to Agrigentum. Unfavourable 
winds drove him as far north as Apollonia, and delayed his arrival 
at Tarentum ; in which city, originally a Spartan colony, he met 
with a cordial reception, and obtained a vote of twenty vessels to 
assist his enterprize of liberating Syracuse from’ Agathoklés: He 
reached Agrigeutum with favourable hopes, was received with all 
the honours due to a Spartan prince, and undertook the command. 
Bitterly did he disappoiit his party. 116 was incompetent as a 
general ; he dissipated in presents or luxuries the money intended 
for the campaign, emulating Asiatic despots; his conduct was 
arrogant, tyrannical, and even sauguinary. The disgust which he 
inspired was brought to a height, when he caused Sosistratus, the 
leader of the Syracusan exiles, to be assassinated at a banquet. 
Immediately the exiles rose in a body to avenge this murder ; while 
Akrotatus, deposed by the Agrigentines, only found safety in 
flight? 

To this young Spartan prince, had he possessed a noble heart 
Sicity the ἀπ energetic qualities, there was here presented a career 


only place 


a . . Ὁ . 
inswhich & of equal frandeur with that of Timoleon—against an 
glorious Ἁ . Ἧ 
Helene enemy able indeed and-formidable, yet not so superior 
carecr Was 


open, in force as to render success impossible, It is melancholy 
to sce Akrotatus, from simple wortlilessness of character, throwing 
away such an opportunity ; at a time when Sicily was the only soil 
on which a glorious Hellenic carecr was still open—when no similar 
"exploits were practicable by any Ilellenic leader in Central Greece, 
from the over@helming superiority of force possessed by the sur- 
rounding kings. ὺ 
The misconduct of Akrotatus broke up all hopes of active opera- 
peaceeo trons against Agathoklés. Peace was presently concluded 
cuded by with the latter by the Agrigentines and their allies, under 


Agathoklés 


vith th lati Fe the Carthagini “ys amilkar. 
ye the mediation of the Carthaginian general Hamilkar. 


tnes—his_ Ἀν the terms of this convention, all the Greek cities in 
great power 


insicty. Sicily were declared autonomous, yet under the hegemony 


1 Diodor, xix. 70. After the defeat | rally, but imost especially from the 
of Agis by Antipater, the severe Jace- | citizeus who profited by the suspension. 
damonian laws against those who fled*) These men carried their hatred so far, 
froin battle had been suspeuded for the | that they even attacked, beat him, and 
occasion; asthad Leen done before, | conspired against his life (οὗτοι γὰρ 
after the defeat of Leuktra, Akrotatus συστραφέντες πληγάς τε ἐνεφόρησαν 
had been the only person" (μόνος) who αὐτῷ καὶ διετέλουν émiBoudctovres). 
opposed this suspension; whereby he, This is ἃ curious indication of Spartan 
incurred the most violent odiam gene-{ manners, 2 Diodor. xix. 71, 
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of Agathoklés; excepting only Himera, Selinus, and Herakleia, 
which were actually, and were declared stil to coutinne, under 
Carthage. Messéué was the only Grecian city standing aloof from 
this convention ; as such, therefore still remaining open to the 
Syracusan exiles. The terins were so favourable to Agathoklés, 
that they were much disapproved at Carthage.! Agathoklés, 
recognized as chief and having no enemy if the field, employed 
himself actively in strengthening his hold on the other cities, and 
in enlarging his military means at home. He sent. a force against 
Messéné, to require the expulsion of the Syracusan exiles from that 
city, and to procure at the same time the recall of the Messenian 
exiles, partisans of his own, and companions of his army. 1118 
gencrals extorted these two points from the Messenians. Agatho- 
klés, having thus broken the force of Messéné, secured to himself 
the town still more completely, by sending for those Mesgeuian 
citizens who had chiefly opposed him, and putting them all to 
death, as well as his leading opponents at Tauromenium. The 
number thus massacred was not less than six hundred.’ 

It only remained for Agathoklés to seize Agrigentum, Thither 
he accordingly marched. But Deinokratés and the Syra- 
cusan exiles, expelled from Messtné, had made them- 
selves heard at Carthage, insisting on the perils to that 
city from the encroachments of Agathoklés, The Car- 


Ile is ree 
pulsed from 
Agngentim 
the Cars 
thageinians 
send an 


armament 
thaginians alarmed sent a ἤρου of sixty sail, whereby ΚΝ ἐμ 
him, 


alone Agrigentum, already under siege by, Agathoklés, 
was preserved. The recent convention was now broken on all 
sides, and Agathokles kept no farther measures with the Cartha- 
ginians. Tle ravaged all their Sicilian territory, and destroyed 
some of their forts; while the Carthaginians on their side made a 
sudden descent with their fleet on the harbour of Syracuse. They 
could achiéve nothing more, however, than the capfure of one 
Athenian merchant-vessel, out of two there riding. They dis- 
graced their acquisition by the cruel aet (uot uncommon in Cartha- 
einian warfare) of cutting off the hands of the captive crew ; for 
which, in a few days, retaliation was exercised upou the crews of 
some of their own ships, taken by the cruisers of Agathoklés. 


' Diodor. xix. 71,72, 102. When the 2 Diodor. xix. 72: compare a dif- 


convention specifies Herakleia, Selinus, 
aud Himera, as being under the Cur 
thaginians, this is to be understood as 
in addition to the primitive Carthagi- 
Lun settlements of Solus, Τ᾽ πονεῖν, 
Lilybwour, &,, about which no question 
could arise, 


VoL, ὙΠ1, 


ferent narrative—Polyenus, v. 15, 

ὁ. Diodor, xix. 103, It yuust be no- 
ticed, however, that even Julins Crsar, 
wo his wars in Gaul, sometimes cut 
off the hands’ of Ins Galle prisoners 
daken in arms, whom he called rebels 
(bell, Gall, viii. 44). 
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The defence of Agrig&ntum now rested principally on the Car- 
βῷ 8:0.  thiginians in Sicily, who took up a position on the hill 
{esti of called Eknomus—in tha territory of Gela, a little to the 


the Cartha- i : A 
gmians be west of the Agrigentine border. Here Agathoklés 


tween Gela 


wil Agti- approached to offer them hattle—having been emboldened 


gertum—- \ ἃ a x 
Be ἀπ hy two important snecesses obtained over Deinokratés 
from home. and the Syfacusan exiles, near Kentoripa and Gallaria.! 
So superior was his foree, however, that the Carthaginians thought 
it prudent to remain in their camp; and Agathoklés returned in 
triumph to Syracuse, where he adorned the temples with his 
receutly acquired spoils. The balance of force was soon altered 
by the despatch of a large armament from Carthage under Hamilkar, 
consisting of 130 ships of war, with numerous other transport ships, 
carrying many soldiers—2000 native Carthaginians, partly men of 
rank—_10,000 Africans—1000 Campanian heavy-armed and 1000 
Balearic slingers. The flect*underwent in its passage so terrific a 
storm, that many of the vessels sunk with all on board, and it 
arrived with very diminished numbers in Sicily. The loss fell 
upon the native Carthaginian soldiers with peculiar severity ; inso- 
much that when the news reached Carthage, a publie mourning 
was proclaimed, and the city walls were hung with black serge. 
Those who reached Sicily, however, were quite sufficient to place 
Operations — YTamilkar in an imposing superiority of number as com- 


ot Agatho- Ἢ A 
kiés against pared with Agathoklés, He encamped on or near 


hi Eknomus, summoned all the reinforcements that his 
Gola. Sicilian allies could furnish, and collected additional 
mercenaries ; so that he was soon at the head of 40,000 infantry 
and 5000 cavalry. At the same time, a Carthaginian armed 
syuadron, detached to the strait of Messéné, fell in with twenty 
armed ships belonging to Agathokles, and captured them all with 
their crews.. The Sicilian cities were held to Agathoklés principally 
by terror, and were likely to turn against him, if the Carthaginians 
exhibited sufficient strength to protect them. This the despot 
knew and dreaded ; especially respecting Gela, which was not. far 
from the Carthaginian camp. Had he announced himself openly 
as intending to place a garrison in Gela, he feared that the citizens 
might forestal him by calling in Mamilkar. Accordingly he de- 
tached thither, on various pretences, several small parties of soldiers, 
who presently found themselves united in a number sufficient to 
seize the town, Agathoklés then marched into Gela with his 
main force. Distrusting the adherence of the citizens, he let loose 


t 
' Diodor. xix. 103, 104, 2 Diodor. xix, 106, 
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his soldiers upon them, massacred four thousand persons, and com- 
pelled the remainder, as a condition of sparing their lfves, to bring 
in to him all their money and valuables. Having by this atrocity 
both struck universal terror and enriched Iiinself, he advanced on- 
ward towards the Carthaginian camp, and occupied a hill called 
Phalarion opposite to it.) The two camps were separated by a 
level plain or valley nearly five miles broad, through which ran the 
river Himera.? ; 

For some days of the hottest season (the dog-days), both armies 
remained stationary, neither of them choosing to make, aro, 
the attack. At length Agathoklés gained what ‘he thought Bathe of the 
a favourable opportunity. A detachment from the Car- teimen 
thaginian camp sallicd forth in pursuit of some Grecian απ πα car 
plunderers ; Agathoklés posted some men in ambush, ‘*""" 
who fell upon this detachment unawares, threw it into disordgr, and 
pursued it back to the camp, Folléwing up this partial success, 
Agathoklés brought forward’ his whole Apis crossed the river 
Ilimera, and began a general attack. This advance not being 
expected, the Grecian assailants seemed at first on the point of 
succeeding. They filled up a portion of the ditch, tore up the 
stockade, and were forcing their way into the camp. They were 
however repul:ed by redoubled efforts, and new troops coming up, 
on the part of the defenders ; majnly, too, by the very effective 
action of the 1000 Balearic slingers in Hamilkar’s army, who 
hurled stones weighing a pound cach, agajpst which the Grecian 
armour was an inadequate defence. Still Agathoklés, ee 
uoway discouraged, caused the attack to be renewed on Κιῶς by the 
several points at once, aud with Pea suecess, when june” 

a reinforcement landed from Carthage -—the expectation of which 
ay perhaps have induced JIamilkar to refrain ‘from any gencral 
attack, These new troops joined in the battle, epming upon 
the rear of the Greeks; who were intimidated and disordered 
by such unforeseen assailants, while the Carthaginians in their 
front, animated to more energetic effort, first repulsed them from 
the camp, and then pressed them vigorously back. After holding 
their ground for some time against their double encmy, the Grecks 
at length fled in disorder hack to their own camp, recrossing the 
river Himera. The interval was between four and five miles of 
nearly level ground, over which they were actively pursued and 
severely μαμα]οὰ by the Carthaginian vavalry, 000 in numbers 
Moreover, i in crossing the river, many of them drank eagerly, from 


' Diodor. xix. 107, 108, 2 Piodor. a oe 
ya Oe 
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thirst, fatigue, and the heat of the weather; the saltness of the 
water proved so destfuctive to them, that numerous dead bodies are 
said to have been found unwounded on the banks.’ At Jength 
they obtained ‘shelter in their own camp, after a loss of 7000 men ; 
while the loss of the victors is estimated at 500. 

Agathoklés, after this great disaster, did not attempt to maintain 
‘theca his camp, but set it on fire, and returned to Gela; which 


Hgumas was well fortified and provisioned, capable of a long de- 
wet’ fence, Tere he intended to maintain himself against 
es Uamilkar, at least until the Syracusan harvest. (probably 
duped | already begun) should be completed. But Mamilkar, 


odie 
Sra having ascertained the strength of Gela, thought it pru- 
dent to refram from a siege, and employed himself in operations 
for the purpose of strengthening his party in Sicily. His great 
victory at the Himera had produced the strongest effect upon many 
of the Sicilian cities, who were held to Agathoklés by no other 
bonds except those of fear, Hamilkar issued conciliatory. pro- 
clamations, inviting them all to become his allies, and marching 
his troops towards the most couvenient points. Presently Kama- 
rina, Leontini, Katana, Tauromenium, Mess¢né, Abakanum, with 
several other smaller towns and forts, βου to tender themselves as 
allies ; and the conduct of Wamilkar towards all was so mild and 
equitable, as to give universal satisfaction. Agathoklés appears 
to have been thus dispossessed αὐ most part of,the island, retaining 
little besides Gela and Syracuse. Even the harbour of Syracuse 
was watched by a Carthaginian fleet, placed to intercept foreigu 
supplies. Returning to Syracuse after ΠΙΆ Καὶ had renounced 
all attempts on Gela, Agathoklés collected the corn from the 
neighbourhood, and put the fortifications in the best state of de- 
fence. He had every reason to fecl assured that the Carthaginians, 
encouraged by their recent success, and reinforced by allies from 
the whole island, would soon press the siege of Syracuse with all 
their energy; while for himself, hated by all, there was no hope of 
extraneous support, and little hope of a successful defence? 

In this apparently desperate situation, he conceived the idea of 
Tess a novelty alike daring, ingenious, and effective ; sur- 
cuvesae rounded indeed with difficulties in the execution, but 


plan of 
ee tin promising, if successfully executed, to change altogether 


nAtia “the prospects of the war. He resolved to carry a force 

δέ 088. from Syracuse to Africa, and attack the Carthaginians on 
. . 4 a 5 

their own soil. No Greck, so far as we know, had ever conceived 


1 Diodor, xix, 109, ᾿ 5. Diodor, xix. 110. 
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the like scheme before; no one certainly had ever executed it. 
In the memory of man, the African territory of Chrthage had 
never been visited by hostile foot. It was known that ihe Car- 
thaginians would be not only unprepared to meet’ an attack at 
home. but unable even to imagine it as practicable. It was known 
that their territory was ae and their African subjects harshly 
treated, discontented, and Likely to seize the first opportunity for 
revolting. The landing of any hostile force near Carthage would 
strike sagli a blow, as at least to cause the recall of the Car- 
thaginian armameut in Sicily, and thus relieve Syracuse; perbaps 
the « consequences of it might be yet greater. 

Jlow to execute the scheme was the grand difficulty—for the 
Carthaginians were superior not merely on land, but also i, 
αἱ sea. Agathoklés had uo chance except by keeping "x sine 
his purpose secret, and even unsuspected. Le fitted out yee 
an armament, announced as abont to ‘sail forth from Syra- eee 
cuse on a secret expedition, against some unknown town spelaton, 
on the Sicilian coast. He selected for this purpose bis best troops, 
especially his horsemen, few of whom had been slain at the battle 
of the [imera: he could not. transport horses, but he put the horse- 
men aboard with their saddles and bridles, entertaining full assur- 
ance that he could procure horses in Africa. In selecting soldiers 
for his expedition, he was careful to take one member froin many 
different families, to- serve as hostage for the fidelity of those left 
behind. He liberated, and enrolled amoyg his soldiers, many of 
the strongest and most resolute slaves. ΤῸ provide: the requisite 
funds, his expedients were manifold he borrowed from merchants, 
seized the money belonging to orphans, stripped the women of their 
precious ornaments, and even plundered the richest temples. By 
all these proceedings, the®hatred as well as feat towards him was 
aggravated, especially among the more opulent families. Agatho- 
klés publicly proclaimed, that the siege of Syracuse, which the Car- 
thaginians werd now commencing, would be Jong and terrible-- 
that he and his soldiers were accustomed to hardships and could 
endure them, but that those who felt themselves unequal to the 
effort might’ retire with their propertics while it was yet time. 
Many of the wealthier families—to a number stated as 1600 per- 
Sons—profited by this perinission ; but as they were leaving the 
city, Agathoklés set his mercenaries upon them, slew them all, 
and appropriated their possessions to himself.) By such tricks and 
cnormities, he provided funds enough for an armament of sixty 


1 Diodor, xx. 4, 5; Justin, xxii. 4. Compare Polyenus, v. 3-0. 
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ships, well filled wijh soldiers. Not one of these soldiers knew 
where they Were going; there was a general talk about the mad- 
ness of Agathoklés; nevertheless such was their confidence in his 
bravery and military resource, that they obeyed his orders without 
asking questions. ‘To act as viccroy of Syracuse durmg his own 
absence, Agathoklés named Antander his brother, aided by an 
Aitolian officer named Erymuon.! 

The armament was equipped and ready, without any suspicion 
Be gets out ON the part of the Carthaginian flect blockading the har- 


of the har- 


tour inspite bour. It happencd one day that the approach of some 
tung’ corn-ships seduced this fleet into a pursuit; the mouth of 
Τὸ ΘΝ the harbour being thus left unguarded, Agathoklés took 


Ate’ the opportunity of striking with his armament into the 
salely. open sea. As soon as the Carthaginian fleet saw him 
sailing forth, they neglected the corn-ships, and prepared for 
battle, which they presumed that hewas come to offer, To their 
surprise, he stood out to sea as fast as he could; they then 
pushed out in pursuit of him, but he had already got a con- 
siderable advance and strove to keep it. Towards nightfall how- 
ever they neared him so much, that he was only saved by the 
darkness. During the night he made considerable way; but on 
the next day there occurred an eclipse of the sun so nearly total, 
that it became perfectly dark; and the stars were visible. he 
mariners were so terrified at thig phenomenons that all the artifice 
and ascendency of Agathoklés were required to inspire thera with 
new courage. At length, after six days and uights, they approached 
the coast of Africa. The Carthaginian ships had pursued them at 
a venture, in the direction towards Africa; and they appeared in 
sight just as Agathoklés was nearing the land. Strenuous efforts 
were employed by the mariners on both sides to touch land first ; 
Agathoklés secured that advantage, and was enabled to put himself 
into such a posture of defence that he repulsed the attack of the 
Carthaginian ships, and secured the disembarkation of his own 
soldiers, at a point called the Latomiz or Stone-quarries.? 

After establishing bis position ashore, and refreshing his soldiers, 
Hetnms {Πὸ first proceeding of Agathoklés was to burn his vessels ; 
Eanes nar proceeding which seemed to carry an air of desperate 
Crome" boldness. Yet im truth the ships were now useless—for, 
Voie af he was unsuccessful on land, they were not enough to 


vow to De- 
moter, enable him, to return in the face of the Carthaginian flect ; 
1 Diodor. xx. 4-16, ¢ nine days’ march eastward from Car- 


* Diodor, xx. 6, Procopias, Bell. thage, as far as Juka, the laud is παν- 
Vand. 1. 15. It is here stated, that for reads ἀλίμενος, 
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they were even worse than useless, since, if he retained them, it 
was requisite that he should leave a portion bf his aemy to guard 
them, and thus enfecble his means of action for the really important 
achievements on Jand. Convening his soldiers im *assembly near 
the ships, he first offered a sacrifice to Demetér and Persephoné— 
the patron Goddesscs of Sicily, and of Syracuse in particular, He 
then apprised his soldiers, that during the recent crossing and 
danger from the Carthaginian pursuers he had addressed a vow to 
those Goddesses—engaging to make &burnt-offering of his ships 
in their honour, if they would preserve him safe across to Africa. 
The Goddesses had granted this boon; they had farther, by 
favourably responding to the sacrifice just. offered, promised full 
success to his African projects; it became therefore iné&mbent on 
him to fulfil “his vow with exactness. Torehes being now brought, 
Agathoklés took one in his hand, and mounted on the stery of the 
admiral’s ship, directing each of the trierarchs to do the Tike on 
his own ship. 1] were set on fire simultanconsly, amidst the 
sound of trumpets, aud the mingled prayers and shouts of the 
soldicrs.! 

Though Agathoklés had suceeeded in animating his soldiers 
with a factitious excitement, for the accomplisbmeut of avanues 
this purpose, yet so soon as they saw the conflagration jy. Uinta 
decided and irrevocable—thas cufting of all their com- 
munication with home—their spivits fell, and they began 
to despair of their prospects. Without jllowing tliet ancl, 
time to dwell upon the novelty of the situation, Agatho- county. 
klés conducted them at once against the ucarest Carthaginian 
town, called Mogalé-Polis? {is amareli lay for the most part 
{hrough a rich territory in the highest cultivation, The passing 
glauce which we thus obtain into the condition of the territory 
uear Carthage is of peculiar interest; wore especiglly when con- 


1 This striking seenc is descvibed hy | | coast. on the western face of that prov 
Diodorus, xx. τ (compare Wastin, xxi. | jecting tongue of land which terminates 
8), probably enough copied from, Kale | in Cape Bon (Promontorium Mereurii), 
has, the companion and panegyrist ΟΥ̓ forming the eastern boundary of the 
Agathoklés: see Diodoy, xxi. Kragm. pp. Gulf of Carthage. There are stone 
281, quarries here, of the greatest: extent as 

2 Megal-Polis i is nowhere else men- well as antiquity. ‘Dr. Barth places 

᾿ tioned-—nor js it noticed by Porbiger in Megalé-Polis not (Ἂν off from this spot, 
his list of towns in the Carthagiuian | on the same western face of the project- 
territory (Handbuch der Alten Geo-; ug land, and near the spot afterwards 
graphie, sect, 109). | called Mista. 

Dr, Barth (Wanderungen auf den) Α map, which I have placed in the 
Austen Landern des Mittelmeeres, vol. ; Appendix, vill convey ty the reader 

p. 131-153) snpposes that Aguthog some idea of the Carthaginian territory, 
μῷ landed at an indentation of the 
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trasted with the desolation of the same coast, now and for cen- 
turies past. « The cbrn-land, the plantations both of vines and 
olives, the extensive and wellstocked gardens, the size and equip- 
ment of the farm-buildings, the large outlay for artificial irriga- 
tion, the agreeable country-houses belonging to wealthy Car- 
thaginians, &c., all excited the astonishment, and stimulated the 
cupidity, of Agathoklés and his soldiers. Moreover, the towns 
were not only very numerous, but all open and uvfortified, exeept 
Carthage itself and a few offers on the coast.!- The Carthaginians, 
besides having little fear of invasion by sea, were disposed to mis- 
trust their subject cities, which they ruled habitually with harsh- 
ness and oppression? The Liby-Phenicians appear to have been 
unused tofirms—a race of timid cultivators and traffickers, accus- 
tomed to subjection and practised in the deceit necessary for 


lightening it® Agathoklés, having marched through this land of 


abundance, assaulted Megale-Polis without delay. ‘The inhabitants, 
unprepared for attack, distracted with surprise and terror, made 
little resistance. Agathoklés easily took the town, abandoning 
both the persons of the inhabitants and all the rich property within, 
to his soldiers; who enriched themselves with a prodigious booty 
both from town and couutry—furniture, cattle, and slaves. From 
hence he advanced farther southward to the town called Tunes 
(the modern Tunis, at the distance of ouly fourteen miles south- 
west of Carthage itself), which ke took by storm in like manner. 
He fortified Tunés as a permanent position ; but he kept his main 


1 Justin, xxii. 5. “Hue accedere, | nium copia rerun est regio, ct inbelles 
quod urbes castellaque Afric non | (quod plertunyue in uberi agro evenit) 


muris cincte, non in montibus posite 
siut: sed in planis campis sine ullis 
munimentis jaceant; quas omnes metu 
excidii facile ad belli societatem perlici 
posse.” 

2 Seven centurfes and more after these 
events, we read that the Vandal king 
Genseric conquered Africa from the 
Romans—and that he demolished the 
fortifications of all the other towns 
except Carthage alone—froim the like 
feeling of mistrust. This demolition 
materially facilitated the conquest of 
the Vandal kingdom by Belisarius, two 
generations @fterwards (Procopius, Bell. 
Vandal. i, 5; i, 15), 


‘barbari sunt. prinsque quam Cartha- 
gine subvemretur, opprimi videbantur 
| posse.” 

About the harshness of the Cartha- 
| ginian role over their African subjects, 
) See Diodor, xi. 77; Polyb, i, 72. In 
‘reference to the above passage of Poly- 
τ bius, however, we ought to keep in 
‘mind—That in describing this harsh- 
‘ness, he speaks with ecpress and ecclim 
ε site reference to the conduct of the 
| Carthaginians towards their subjects 
, during the first Punic war (agaist 
. Rome), when the Carthaginians ther- 
| selves were hard pressed by the Romans 
| and reqiured everything that they could 


5 Livy (xxix. 25), in recounting the lay hands upon for self-defence, This 
landing of Scipio in the Carthaginian | passage of Polybius has been sometimes 
territory in the latter years of the | cited as if it attested the ordinary cha- 
second Punic war, says, ‘*mporia ut! racter and ineasure of Carthaginian 
peterent, gubernatoribus edixit. Fer- dominion; which is contrary ὑυ the 
tilissimus ager, eoque abundans om- | inteution of the author. 
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force united in camp, knowing well that he should presently have 
an imposing army against him in the field? and setere battles to 
fight.! : ‘ 

The Carthaginian fleet had pursudd Agathokfs during his 
crossing from Syracuse, in perfect ignorance of his plans, Comten- 


fon at Care 
Whert he landed in Africa, on their own territory, and. tige—tte 


gven burnt his flect, they at first flattered themselves tes 
with the belief that they held him prisoner. But as soon hin 
as they saw him commence his mareli in military array ΠΝ 
against: Megalépolis, they divined his real purposes, and aa 
were filled with apprehension. Carrying off the brazen prow. 
ornaments of his burnt and abandoned ships, they made sail for 
Carthage, sending forward a swift vessel to communicate first what 
had occurred. Before this vessel arrived, however, the landing 
of Agathoklés had been already made known at Carthagy, where 
it excited the utmost surprise and consternation ; stuce wo one sup- 
posed that he could have accomplished such an adventure without 
having previously destroyed the Carthagiian army and flect in 
Sicily, From this extreme dismay they were presently relieved by 
the arrival of the messengers from their fleet; whercby they learnt 
the real state of affairs in Sicily. ‘They now made the best pre- 
parations in their power to resist Agathohlés. Hanno and Boinil- 
kar, two men of leading families, were named generals con- 
jointly. . 

They were bitter political rivals,—but, this very rivalry was hy 
some construed as an advantage, since cach would serve as a 
cheek upon the other, and as a guarantee to the state ; or, what is 
more probable, cach had a party sufficiently strong to prevent the 
separate election of the other» These two generals, unable te 
wait for distant succours, led out the native’ forces of the city, 
stated at 40,000 infantry, 1000 cavalry, derived altogether from 
citizens and residents—with 2000 war-chariots. They took post 


on an eminence (somewhere between Tus and Carthage) not far 


1 Diodor, xx. 8, Compare Polybius, | soldiors and native Africans against 
i. 29, where he describes the first) Carthage, which followed on the close 
invasion of the Carthaginian territory | of the first Punic war (Polyb, i, 79} 
by the Roman consul Regulus. Tunés | and by the revolted Libyagpin 396 ba. 
was 120 stadia or about fourteen miles | (Diodor. xiv. 77). 
south-east. of Carthage (Polyb. i, 07). Diodorus places Tanés at the distanc. 
The Tab, Peuting. reckons it only ten of 2000 stadia from Carthage, which 
miles. It was made the central place» must undoubtedly be a mistake, He 
for hostile operations against Carthage, | calls it Whig: Tunés 5 au epithet drawn 
both by Regulus in the tirst Punic war Ὁ from the chalk cliffs adjoinmy, 
(Polyboi. 30),-—-by Matho and Spendius@ ὁ Diodor. xx. ΤῸ, 
in the rebellion of the mercenary | 
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from Agathoklés; Bomilkar commanding on the left, where the 
ground was sé difficult that he was unable to extend his front, and 
was obliged to, admit an unus@&l depth of files s while Hanno was 
on the right, having in his front rank the Sacred Band of Carthage, 
acorps of 2500 distinguished citizens, better armed and braver 
than the rest. So much did the Carthaginians outnumber the 
invaders—and so confident were they of victory—that they carried 
with them 20,000 pairs of handculfs for their anticipated prisoners." 

Agathoklés placed himsclf on the left, with 1000 chosen hoplites 


Inferior round him to combat the Sacred Band ; the command of 
numbers Οἱ ees . > 

Beatwokls his right he gave to his son Archagathus. His troops— 
—his arti- . 

fies to Syracusans, miscellaneous mercenary Greeks, Campa- 


encourage: . . 
ihe soldiers. mang or Sammites, Tuscaus, and Gauls—scarcely cqualled 


in numbers one-half of the enemy. Some of the ships’ crews were 
even without arms—a deficiency which Agathoklés could supply 
only in appearance, by giving [ὁ them the leather cases or wrappers 
of shields, stretched out upon sticks, The outstretched wrappers 
thus exhibited looked from a distance like shields; so that these 
men, stationed in the rear, had the appearance of a reserve of 
hoplites. As the soldiers however were still discouraged, Agathe- 
klés tried to hearten them up by another device yet more singular, 
for which indeed he must have made deliberate provision before- 
hand. In various parts of the camp, le let fly a number of owls, 
which perched upon the shields and helinets of the soldiers. These 
birds, the favourite of, Athéné, were supposed and gencrally 
asserted to promise victory ; the minds of the soldiers are reported 
to have been much reassured by the sight. 

The Carthagmian war-chariots and cavalry, which charged first, 


Treachery made little or no impression; but the infantry of their 
οἵ the Cure @ " μ αὶ . 

thaginian right pressed the Greeks scriously. Especially Hauno, 
general . + . . 
Bomilkar— with, the Sacred Band around him, behaved with the 
victory of 

Agathoklés. utmost bravery and forwardness, and scemed to be 


gaining advantage, when he was unfortunately slain. His death 


Diodor. xx. 10-15, See, respecting | of Carthage is said to have been 700,000 


the Sacred Band of Carthage (which 
was nearly cut to pieces by Timoleon 
at the battigof the Krimesus), Diodor. 
xvi, 80, 81> alyo this History, Chap. 
LXXXV. 

The amount, of native or citizen-foree 
given here by Diodorus (40,000 foot 
and 10U0 horse) seems very, great. Our 
data for appreciating it however are» 


souls; even when it was besieged by 
the Komans in the third Pume war, 
and when its power was prodigiously 
lessened (Strabo, xvii, p, 833), 118 
mihtary magazinea, even in that re- 
duced condition, were cnormous,—as 
they stood immediately previous to 
their being given up to the Romans, 
under the treacherous delusious held 


lamentably scanty; and we ought to ¢.out by Rome. « 


expect a large total. The population , 
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not only discouraged his own troops, but became fatal to the army, 
by giving opportunity for treason to his colléague Bamilkar. This 
man had long secretly meditated the project “of t idering himself 
despot of Carthage. As a means of attaining that end, he delibe- 
rately sought to bring reverses upon her; and no svoncr had he 
heard of Hanno’ 8 deaths than he gave orders for his own wing to 
retreat. ‘The Sacred Band, though fighting with unshaken valour, 
were left unsupported, ‘attacked in rear as ‘well δὲ front, and com- 
pelled to give way along with the rest. The whole Carthaginian 
army was defeated and driven back to Carthage. Their camp 
fell into the hands of Agathoklés, who found among their bageage 
the very Paes which they had brought for fettering their ex- 
pected captives.’ 

This victory made Agathoklés for the time master of the open 
country. He transmitted the news to Steily, by a boat yongaests 
of thirty oars, constructed ,expressly for the purpose— Renee 
since he had no ships of his own remaining. Having a 


pinian de- 
fortified Tunés, and established it as his central position, pee 
he commenced operations along the eastern coast (Zeu- "+ 
gitana and Byzakium, as the northern and southern portions of it 
were afterwards denominated by the Romans) against the towns 
dependent on Carthage.? 

In that city, meanwhile, all was terror and despondency in cou- 
sequence of the recent dlefes it. 4 It was well known that elisions 


terior and 


the African subjects generally entertained nothing but eerie 


fear and hatred towards the reigning city. Neither the κῦμ, 
native Libyans or Africans,—nor the mixed race called. sucrtice. 
Liby-Phocnicians, who inhabited the towns*—could be depended 
on if their services were really needed. ‘The distress of the Car- 
thaginians took the form of religious fears and repentance. They 
looked back with remorse on the impiety of their,past lives, and 
on their omissions of duty towards the Gods. ‘lo the Tyrian 
Heéraklés, they had been slack in transmitting the dues and pre- 
sents required by their réligion; a backwardness which they now 
endeavoured to make up by sending envoys to Tyre, with prayers 
and supplications, with rich presents, and especially with models 
in gold and silver of their sacred temples and shrines» Towards 
Kronus, or Moloch, they also felt that they had conducted them- 
selves sinfully. The worship acceptable to that Gods required the 

1 Diodor. xx. 12. The loss of the | of Agathoklés was stated at 900 men. 
Carthaginians was differently given— | 2 Diodor. xx. 17, 


some authors stated itrat 1000 mene | 3. Diodor. xx, 50. 
others at ὁ009, The loss in the army | 
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sacrifice of young children, born of free and opulent parents, and 
even the choiée child‘ of the family. But it was now found out, 
on investigatiog, that many parents had recently put a fraud upou 
the God, by sbrreptitiously buying poor children, feeding them 
well, and then sacrificing them as their own. This discovery 
seemed at once to explain why Kronus had become offended, and 
what had brought upon them the recent defeat. They made an 
emphatic atonement, by selecting 200, children from the most 
illustrious families in Carthage, and offering them up to Kronus 
ἀξ ἃ great public sacrifice ; besides which, 800 parents, finding 
themselves denounced for similar omissions in the past, displayed 
their repentance by voluntarily immolating their own children for 
the public safety. The statue of Kronus—placed with outstretched 

hands to receive the vietim tendered to him, with fire immediately 
underncath,—was fed at that solemnity ccrtamly with 200, and 
probably with 500, living children.’ By this monstrous holocaust 
the full religious duty being discharged, and forgiveness obtained 
from the God, the mental distress of the Carthaginians was healed. 


Tiaving ae relieved their consciences on the. score of religious 


Operations 
of Agatho- 
klés on the 
eastern const, 
of Car thage— 
capture of 
Neapolis, 
Adiume- 
tum, Thap- 
sus, ὅτο, 


of Agathokleés. 
army, with whirh they 


1 Diodor. xx. 14. ἠτιῶντο δὲ καὶ 
τὸν Κρόνον αὐτοῖς ἐναντιοῦσθαι, καθόσον 
ἐν τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν χρόνοις θύοντες τούτῳ 
τῷ θεῷ τῶν υἱῶν τοὺς κρατίστους, ὕστερον 
ὠνούμενοι λάθρα παῖδας καὶ θρέψαντες 
ἔπεμπον ἐπὶ τὴν θυσίαν" καὶ (ητήσεως 
γενομένης, εὑρέθησάν τινες τῶν καθιε- 
ρουργημένων ὑποβυλιμαῖοι γεγονότες" 
τούτων δὲ λαβύντες ἐννοίαν, καὶ rods 
πολεμίους πρὸς τοῖς τείχεσιν ὁρῶντες 
στρατοπεδεύοντας, ἐδεισιδαιμόνουν ὡς κα- 
πταλελυκότες τὰς πατρίους τῶν θεῶν 
τιμάς" διορθώσασθαι δὲ τὰς ἀγνοίας σπεύ- 
dovres, διακοσίους “μὲν τῶν ἐπιφανεστά- 
των παίδων προκρίναντες ἔθυσαν δημυσίᾳ: 
ἄλλοι δ᾽ ἐν διαβολαῖς ὄντες, ἑκουσίως 
ἑαυτοὺς ἔδοσῳν, οὐκ ἐλάττους ὄντες τρια- 
κοσίων᾽ ἣν δὲ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἀνδριὰς Κρόνου 
χαλκοῦς, ἐκτετακὼς τὰς χεῖρας ὑπτίας 
ἐγκεκλιμένας ἀπὶ τὴν γῆν, ὥστε τὸν 
ἐπιτεθέντα τῶν παίδων ἀποκυλίεσθαι καὶ 
πίπτειν εἴς τι χάσμα πλῇρες πυρός. 
Compare Festus ap. Lactantium, Jnst. 
Liv. 921; Justin, xviii. 6, 12. 

Jn this remarkable passage (the more 
remarkable because xo little information 


“obligation, the Carthaginians despatched cnvoys to Ha- 
milkar in Sicily, acquainting him with the recent calamity, 
desiring him to seud a remforeement, and transmitting 
to him the brazen prow-ornaments taken from the ships 
They at the same time equipped a fresh 


marched forth to attack Tunés. 


concerning Carthaginian antiquity has 
reached us), one clause is not perfectly 
clear, respecting the three hundred whic 
are said to have voluntarily geen them- 
selves up. Diodorus means (Lapprehend) 
as Eusebius understood it, that these 
were fathers who gave up their children 
(not themselves) tu be sacrificed. The 
victims here mentioned as sacrificed to 
Kronis were children, not adults (com- 
pare Diodor, xiii, 86); nothing is here 
said about adult victims. Wesseling in 
his uote adheres to the literal meaning 
of the words, dissenting from Εὶ Eusebius: 
but I think that the literal meaning is 
less in harmony with the general tenor 
of the paragraph. Tnstancos of self: 
devotion, by persons torn with re- 
morse, are indeed meutioned: sce the 
ease of Imilkon, Diodor. xiv. 76; Justin, 
xix, 3. 

We read in the Fragment of Ennius 

—“Peoni sunt goliti- suos aacrifieare 
quellos:” see the chapter iv. of Min- 
ter’s work, Religion der Karthager, oa 
this subject, 
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Agathokles had fortified that town, and established a strong camp 


before it; but he had withdrawn his maw force, to prosecute 
operations against tle maritime towns on the eastern coast of the 
territory of “Carthage. Among these towns, hef first attacked 
Neapolis with success, granting to the inhabitants favourable terms. 
He then advanced farther southwards towards Adrumetum, of which 
he commenced the siege, with the assistance of a neighbouring 
Libyan prince named Klymas, who now joined him. While Aga- 
thoklés was engaged in the siege of Adrumetum, the Carthaginians 
attacked his position at Tunés, drove his soldicrs out of the 
fortificd camp into the town, and began to batter the defences 
of the town itself, Apprised of this danger while besieging Adru- 
metum, but nevertheless reluctant to raise the siege,—Agathoklés 
left his main army before it, stole away with ouly a few soldiers 
and some camp-folluwers, and conducting them to an elevated 
spot—half-way between Adrumetum and Tunes, yet visilfle from 
both—he caused them to Kindle at night upon this eminence a 
prodigious number of fires.’ The eflect of these fires, seen from 
Adrumetum on one side and from the army before Tunés on the 
ether, was, to produce the utmost terror at both places. The 
Carthaginians besieging Tunés fancied that Agathoklés with his 
whole ar my was coming to attack them, and furthieitl abandoned 
the siege in disorder, ions their cugmes behind. The defenders 
of Adrumetum, interpreting these fires as evidence of a large 
reinforeement on its way to join the besieging army, were so dis- 
couraged that they surrendered the town bn capitulation.” 

1 Piodor, xx. 17. λάθρα προσῆλθεν | the southward, and at a prodigious dis- 
ἐπί τινα τύπον ὀρεινὺν. ὅθεν ὁρᾶσθαι tance from ‘Tris, Other authors have 
δυνατὸν ἣν αὐτὸν ὑπὸ τῶν placed it at Hamamat, more to the 


᾿Αδρυμητινῶν καὶ τῶν Καρχη- northward than HWerkla, and uearer to 
δονίωντῶν Τύνητα πολιυρκούν- | Tunis. 


Tey νυκτὺς δὲ συντάξας τοῖς στρατιώ- 
ταῖς ἐπὶ πολὺν τόπον πυρὰ καίειν, δόξαν 
ἐποίησε, τοῖς μὲν Καρχηδυνίοι», ὧς μετὰ 
μεγάλης δυνάμεως ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς πορενόμενος, 
τοῖς δὲ πολιορκουμένοις, ὡς ἄλλης δυνά- 
μεως ἁδρᾶς τοῖς πολεμίοις εἰς συμμαχίαν 
παραγεγενημένης. 

2 Diodor. χχ. 17. The incident here 
recounted by Diodorus is curivus, but 
quite distinct and intelligible. He had 
good authorities be: fore him in his 
hitoet of Agathoklés, If true, it affords 
an evidence for determining, within 
some limits, the site of the ancient 


Adrumetum, which Mannert and Shaw 


place at Herkla—while Forluger and | 
Dr. Barth put it near the site of the | 
modern port called Susa, still more ὑΦ᾽ 


Of these three sites, Mumamat is the 
only one which will sconsist with the 
narrative of Diodorus, Both the others 
are too distant. Hamimuat is about 
forty-eight English miles from Tunis 
(see Barth, p. 184, with his note). This 
in as great a distance (if nol too great) 
as can possibly be admitted ; both 
Herkla and Susu are very much more 
distant, and therefore out of the ques- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, the other evidence 
known to us tends apparcntly to place 
Adrumetum at Susa, and not at Hama- 
mat (see Barth, p. 42-154; Forbiger, 
Handh. Gea. p. 815), It is therefore 
probable that the narrative of Diodorus 
is not true, or must apply to sume 


{ 
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By this same stratagem—if the narrative can be trusted—Aga- 
Ve fortitics thoklés both relieved Tunés, and acquired possession of 


κω Adrumetum, Pushing his conquests yet farther south, 
gpermtions he bisieged and took Thapsus, with several other towns 
aie on the coast to a considerable distance southward.” He 
cag also occupied and fortified the important position called 
mans again. Aspis, on the south-east of the headland Cape Bon, and 


not far distant from it; a point, convenient for maritime communi- 
cation with Sicily.? 

By a series of such acquisitions, comprising in all not Jess than 
200 dependencies of Carthage, Agathoklés became master along 
the eastern coast. He next endeavoured to subdue the towns in 
the interior, into which he advanced as far as several days’ march. 
But he was recalled by intelligence from his soldiers at ‘l'unés, that 
the Carthaginians had marched out again to attack them, and had 
already retaken some of his conquests, Returning suddeuly by 
forced marches, he came upon them by surprise, and drove in their 
advanced parties with considerable loss; while he also gained an 
important victory over the Libyan prince Ilymas, who had rejoined 
the Carthaginians, but was now defeated and slain.é The Care 
thaginians, however, though thus again humbled and discouraged, 


other place on the coast (possibly Nea- | not so easy for then to watch the 
polis, the modern Nabel) taken by | coast at Aspis; for in order to do this, 


Agathoklés, and not to Adrumetum. 

1 Diodor, xx. 17. 

2 Strabo, xvii. p. 834. Soliwas (¢.30) 
talks of Aspis as founded by the Sicuti ; 
Aspis (called by the Romans Clypea), 
being on the eastern side of Cape Bon, 
as more convenient for communication 
with Sicily than either Carthage, or 
Tunis, or any part of the Gulf of Cor- 
thage, which was on the western side 
of Cape Bon, To get round that head- 
land is, even at the present day, a 
difficult and uncertain enterprise for 
navigators: see the remarks of Dr. 
Barth, founded partly on his own per- 
sonal experience (Wanderungen auf den 
Kustenlandern des Mittelmeores, i. p. 
1496). A ship coming from Sicily to 
Aspis was not under the necessity of 
getting round the headland, 

In the case of Agathohlés, there was a 
farther reason for establishing his ma- 
ritime position at Aspis. The Cartha- 
ginian fleet was superior to him at sea; 
accordingly they could easily inter- 
rupt his maritime communication from 
Sicily with Tunis, or with any pom 
in the Gulf of Carthage. Butt it was 


;they must get from the Gulf round 
| Cape Bon. é 
3 Tnodor. xx. 17. The Roman consul 
; Regulus, when he invaded Africa during 
ithe first Punic war, is said to have 
‘acquired, either by capture or volun- 
tary adhesion, two hundred dependent 
cities of Carthage (Appian, Pumiea, ον 3). 
Respecting the prodigious number of 
towus in Northern Africa, see the very 
learned and instructive work of Movers, 
Die Phoéukier, vol, ii. p. 454 seqq. Even 
at the commencement of the third 
| Panic war, when Carthage was so much 
(reduced in power, she had still three 
hundred cities in Libya (Strabo, xvii, 
{}. 835), It nrust be confessed that the 
| name cities or towns (πόλεις) was used 
‘hy some authors very vaguely. Thus 
Poseidonius ridiculed the atirmation of 
Polybius (Strabo, iii. p. 142), that Tibe- 
/vius Gracchnus had destroyed three 
i hundred πόλεις. of the Celtiberians; 
Strabo censures others who spoke of 
one thousand πόλεις. of the Tberians. 
Such a number could only be made 
| good by including large κῶμαι, 
if 4 Diodor, xx. 17, 18. 
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still maintained the ficld, strongly entrenched, between Carthage 
and Tunés. 

Meanwhile the affairs of Agathoklés at Syracuse had taken a 
turn unexpectedly favourable. 116 had left thatg city proceedings 
blocked up partially by sea and with a victorious encmy }fne" 
encamped near it; so that supplies found admission with PNET 


difficulty. In this condition, Hamilkar, commander of (ew 


ua 111 ecelve Ἵ 1, : 15 disap- 
the Carthaginian army, received, from Carthage the Sus κα 


messengers announcing their recent defeat in Africa ; yet ἘΣ ΠΝ 
also bringing the brazen prow ornaments taken from the = * 
ships of Agathoklés. IIe ordered the envoys to conceal the real 
truth, aud to spread abroad news that Agathoklés had been 
destroyed with his armament; in proof of which he produced the 
prow ornameuts,—an undoubted ‘evidence that the ships had really 
been destroyed. Sending envoys with these evidences into Syra- 
cuse, to be exhibited to Antander and the other authorities, 
Hamilkar demanded from them the surrender of the city, under 
promise of safety and favourable terms; at the same time marching 
his army close up to it, with the view of making an attack. 
Antander with others, believing the information and despairing 
of successful resistance, were disposed to comply; but Erymnon 
the Aitolian insisted on holding out until they had fuller certainty. 
‘This resolution Antander r adopted, At the same time, mistrusting 
those citizens of Syracuse who ,were relatives or friends of the 
exiles without, he ordered them all to leave the city immediately, 
with their wives and families. No less than 8000 persons were 
expelled under this mandate. They were consigned to the merey 
of Hamilkay and his army without; who not only suffered them to 
pass, but treated them with kindness. Syracuse was now a. scene of 
aggravated wretcheduess‘ind despondency ; not less from this late 
salanaitgs expulsion, than from the grief of those who believed that 
their relatives in Africa had perished with Agathoklés,  Hamilkar 
had brought up his battering-engines, and was preparing to assault 
the town, when Nearfhus, the messenger from Agathoklés, arrived 
from Africa after a voyage of five days, having under favour of 
darkness escaped, though only just escaped, the blockading squadron. 
From him the Syracusan government learnt the real truth, and the 
victorious position of Agathoklés. There was no farther talk of 
capitulation ; Hamilkar—having tried a partial assault, which wa 
vigorously repulsed, —withdrew ‘hie army, and detached from it a 
reinforcement of 5000 men to the aid of his‘countrymen in Africa.! 


' Diodor#xx, 15, 10. 
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During some fhonths, he seems to have employed himself in 
ne.30. partial operations for extending the Carthaginian do- 
aucest minion throughout Sicily. But at length he concerted 
Han" tmealures with the Syracusan’ exile Deinokratés, who was 
que—he at the head of a numerous body of his exiled country- 


tries to 


surprise ᾿ ᾿ς - ἌΝ } Y 
Tivatspue Wen, for a renewed attack upon Syracuse. His fleet 


stoalyd- already blockaded the harbour, and he now with his 


made pri army, stated as 120,000 men, destroyed the neighbouring 
slam, lands, hoping to starve out the inhabitants. Approach- 
ing’ close to the walls of the city, he occupied the Olympicion, or 
temple of Zeus Olympius, near the river Anapus and the interior 
coast of the Great Harbour. From hence—probably under the 
conduct of Deiokratés and the other exiles, well-acquainted with 
the ground—he undertook by a* night-march to ascend the cir- 
cuitous and difficult mountain track, for the purpose of surprising 
the fort called Euryalus, at the highest point of Epipole, and the 
western apex of the Syracusan lines of fortification. This was the 
same enterprise, at the same hour, and with the same main pur- 
pose, as that of Demosthenés during the Athenian siege, after he 
had brought the second armament from Athens to the relicf of 
Nikias! Even Demosthenés, though conducting his march with 
greater precaution than Uamilkar, aud successful in surprising the 
fort. of 1 uryalus, had been driven down again with disastrous loss. 
Moreover, since his time, this fort Euryalus, instead of being left 
detached, had been embodied by the elder Dionysius as an integral 
portion of the fortificatiins of the city. It formed the apex or 
point of junction for the two converging walls—one skirting the 
northern cliff, the other the southern cliff, of Epipola,? The sur- 
prise intended by Lamilkar—difficult in the extreme, if at all 
practicable—seems to lave been unskfffully conducted. It was 
attempted with a confused multitude, ineapable of that steady 
order requisité for night-movements. Tis tr oops, losing their way 
in the darkness, straggled, ‘and even mistook each other for 
enemies ; while the Syracusan guards from*Kuryalus, alarmed by 
the noise, attacked them vigorously and put them to the rout. 
Their loss, in trying to escape down the steep declivity, was pro- 
digious; and Hamilkar himself, making brave efforts to rally them, 
became prisoner to the Syracusans, What lent peculiar interest 


@ 1} See Ch. kX. of this History; toge- tions added to Syracuse by the elder 
ther with the second Plan of Syracuse, Dionysius, see Ch. LX XXIL of this His- 
annexed to the volume in which that tory; also Plan JV. at the end of the 
Chapter is contained, volume. 

* For a description of the fortifica- 
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to this incident, in the eyes of a pious Greek, was that it served to 
illustrate and confirm the truth of prophecy., Hamilkar had been 
assured by a prophet that he would sup that night in Syracuse ; 
and this assurance had in part emboldened hing to the attack, 
since he naturally calculated on entering the city as a conqueror.' 
He did indeed take his evening meal in Syracuse, literally fulfilling 
the augury. Immediately after it, he was handed over to the 
relatives of the slain, who first paraded him through the city in 
chains, then inflicted dn him the worst tortures, and lastly killed 
him. ITis head was cut off and sent to Africa. . 

The loss and humiliation sustained in this repulse—together 


with the death of Hamilkar, and the discord ensuing ae 
between the exiles under Deinokratés and the Cartha- etanal for- 
ginian soldicrs—completely broke up the besieging army. ch unyiens 
At the same time, the Agrigentines, profiting by the tuedom 

depression both of Carthaginians and exiles, stood for- Heatoites 
ward publicly, proclaiming sthemsclves as ‘champions of ces 


the cause of autonomous city government throughout Sicily, under 
their own presidency, against both the Carthaginians on one side, 
and the despot Agathoklés on the other. They chose for their 
general a citizen named Xenodokus, who set himsclf with vigour 
to the task of expelling everywhere the mercenary garrisons which 
held the cities in subjection. Ife began first with Gela, the city 
immediately adjoining Agrigeututh, found a party of the citizens 
disposed to aid him, and, in conjunction with them, overthrew the 
Agathoklean garrison. The Gcloans, thus liberated, seconded ἡ 
cordially his efforts to extend the like benefits to others. The 
popular banner proclaimed by Agrigentum proved so welcome, 
that many cities eagerly invited her aid to shake off the yoke of 
the soldiery in their respective citadels, and regain their free 
governpents.” Enna, Erbessus, Echetla,‘ Leontini, and Kamarina, 
were all hus relieved from the dominion of Agathoklés; while 
other cities were in like’ manner emancipated from the sway of the 
Carthaginians; and jomed the Agrigentine confederacy. The 
Agathoklean government at Syracuse was not strong enough to 


1 Diodor. xx. 29, 30. Cicero (Divinat. 3 Diodor. xx. 31. διαβοηθείσης δὲ 


i, 24) notices thia prophecy and its 
manner of fulfilment; but he gives a 
somewhat different version of the events 
preceding the capture of Hamilkar. ὦ 
3 Diodor. xx, 30, τὸν δ᾽ οὖν ᾿Αμίλκαν 
οἱ τῶν ἀπολωλότων σνγγενεῖς δεδεμένον. 
wybures διὰ τῆς πόλεως, καὶ δειναῖς 


ἱκίαις κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ χρησάμενοι, μετὰ «τῆς ᾿ 


ἐσχάτης ὕβρεως ἀνεῖλον. 
Von, VII, 


τῆς τῶν ᾿Ακραγαντίνων ἐπιβολῆς κατὰ 
πᾶσαν τὴν νῆσον, ἐνέπεσεν ὁρμὴ ταῖς 
πύλεσι πρὸς τὴν ἐλευθερίαν, ᾿ - 

1 Enna is nearly iv the centre of 
Sicily ; Erbessus is not far to the north- 
east of Agrigentum; Echetla is placed 
by Ῥο συνε. 15) midway between the - 
domain of Syracuse and that of Car- 
thage. - 

28 
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resist such spigited rfianifestations. Syracuse still continued to be 
blocked up hy the Carthaginian fleet; though the blockade was 
less efficacious, and supplies were now introduced more abundantly 
than before.' ἃ 
The ascendency of Agathoklés was thus rather on the wane in 
qatiey te Sicily ; but in Africa, he had become more powerful than 
Amuibokiés eyer—not, without perilous hazards which, brought him 
ee occasionally to the brink of ruin. On receiving from, 
addrestin. Syracuse the head of the captive Iamilkar, he rode forth 
imal close to the camp of the Carthaginians, &nd held it up to 
their view in triumph; they made respectful prostration before it, 
but the sight was astounding and mournful to them? While they 
were thus in despondency, however, a strange vicissitude was on 
the point of putting their enemy into their hands. A violent 
mutiny broke out in the camp of Agathoklés ag Tunés, arising out 
of a drunken altercation between his son Archagathus and an 
ARtolian officer named Lykiskus; which ended in the murder of 
the latter by the former. The comrades of Lykiskus rose in arms 
with fury to avenge him, calling for the head of Archagathus. 
They found sympathy with the whole army ; who seized the oppor- 
tunity of demanding their arrears of outstanding pay, chose new 
generals, and took regular possession of Tunés with its defensive 
works. The Carthaginians, informed of this outbreak, immediately 
sent envoys to treat with the mutineers, offering to, them large 
presents and double pay in the service of Carthage. Their offer 
was at first so favouraily entertained, that the envoys returned 
with confident hopes of success; when Agathoklés, as a last 
resource, clothed himself in mean garb, and threw himself on the 
mercy of the soldiers. He addressed them in a pathetic appeal, 
imploring them not to desert him, and even drew his sword to kill 
himself before their faces. With such art did he manage this 
scene, that the feelings of the soldiers underwent a gudden and 
complete revolution. They not, only became reconciled to him, 
but even greeted him with enthusiasm, calling on him to resume 
theadress and functions of general, and promising unabated obagi- 
ence for the future.’ Agathoklés gladly obeyed the call, and 
1 Diodor, xx, 32. ‘*Postquam immissis lictoribus, Va- 
2 Diodor, xx, 88, of δὲ Καρχηδόνιοι, lens coercere seditionem cosptabat. 
περιαλγεῖς γεγύμενοι, καὶ βαρβαρικῶς ipsum invaduys (milites), saxa jaciunt, 
προσκυνήσαντες, &e. fugientem sequuntur. —Valens, servili 
5 Compare the description in Tacitus, veste, apud decurionem equitum tege- 
Hist. ii, 29, of the mutiny.in the Vitel- batur.” (Presently the feeling changer, 


lian army commanded by FabiusValens, by.the adroit management of Alphenus 
at Ticinum, Varus, prefect’ of the camp) —then, 
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took advantage of.their renewed ardour to attack forthwith the 
Carthaginians; who, expecting nothing less, were defeated with 
considerable loss.! . 

In spite of this check, the Carthaginians preseyfly sent a con- 
siderable force into the interior, for the purpose of re- ac. 308-30". 
conquering or regaining the disaffected Numidian tribes. Ουρι. 


They met with good syccess in this enterprise ; but the καὶ ac 
yNumidians were in the main faithless and indifferent to tere 
both the belligerents, seeking only to turn the war to Atos 
their own profi! Agathoklés, leaving his son in com- ΩΝ 
mand at Tunés, followed the Carthaginians into the Wilageby 


: Β + oe ἢ tbe Numi- 
interior with a large portion of his army. The Cartha- diane. 


ginian gencrals were cautious, and kept themselves in strong 
position. Nevertheless Agathoklés felt confident enough to assail 
them in their camp; and after great effort, with severe loss on his 
own side, he gained an indecisive victory, This advautafe how- 
ever was countervailed by the fact, that during the action the 
Numidians assailed his camp, slew all the defenders, and carried 
off nearly all the slaves and baggage. 1716 loss og the Cartha- 
ginian side fell most severely upon the Greek soldiers in their pay ; 
most of them exiles under Klinon, and some Syracusau exiles. 
These men behaved with signal gallantry, and were nearly all slain, 
either during the battle or after the battle, by Agathoklés.? 

Tt had now become manifest, Jowever, to this daring invader, 
that the force of resistance possessed by Carthage was Asathokies 
more than he could overcome—that thouglt humbling and aitur a 
Impoverishing her for the moment, he could not bring fom Kyrent, 
the war to a triumphant close ; since the city itself, occupying the 
isthmus of*a peninsula from sea to sea, and surrounded with the 
strongest fortifications, could not be besieged except by means far 
superior to his.’ We have already seen, that though he had 
gained victories and seized rich plunder, he had not been able to 
provide even regular pay for his soldiers, whose fidelity was con- 
sequently precarious. Nor could he expect reinforcements from 
Sicily ; where his power was on the whole declining, théugh Syra- 
cuse itself was in less danger than before. He therefore resolved 


“‘silentio, patientia, postremo precibus 118 signisque, in tribunal ferunt.” 

‘ymis, veniam querebant. Ut 1 Diodor. xx. 34, 
vero deformis et flens, et preter spem 2. Diodor,xx. 39.) 
incolumis Valens processit, gaudium, ὅς Diodor. xx. 50, Ὁ δὲ τῆς πόλεως 
τηϊβοχαβίο, favor: versi in Imtitiam (αὐ οὐκ ἦν κίνδυνος, ἀπροσίτου τῆς πόλεως 
cat vulgus utroque immodicum) lau- οὔσης διὰ τὴν dak τῶν τειχῶν καὶ τῆς 
dontes gratantesque circumdatum aqui- " θαλάττης ὀχυρότητα. 

2.2 
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to invoke aid from Ophellas at Kyréné, and despatched Orthon as 
envoy for that purpoge.! 

To Kyréné and what was afterwards called its Pentapolis (ie. 
Anteoden, the ‘five neighbouring Grecian towns, Kyyéné, its port 
gremm-- Apollonia, Barka,Teucheira, and Hesperides), an earlier 


Kuen. |. chapter of this History has already been devoted? Un- 


Division of 


Kyrint and fortunately information respecting them, for a century 
Cartheg’ δῃᾷ more anterior to Alexander the Great, is almost 
wholly wanting. Established among a Libyan population, many 
of whom were domiciliated with the Grecks as fellow-residents, 
these Kyreneans had imbibed many Libyan habits in war, in peace, 
and in religion; of which their fine breed of horses, employed both 
for the festival chariot-matches and in battle, was onc example. 
The Libyan tribes, useful as neighbours, servants, and customers,’ 
were frequently also troublesome as enemies. In 113 Bc, we 
hear aécidentally that Hesperjdes was besieged by Libyan tribes, 
and rescued by some Peloponnesian hoplites on their way to 
Syracuse during the Athenian siege* About 401 n.c. (shortly 
after the close of the Peloponnesian war), the same city was 
again so hard pressed hy the same enemies, that she threw open 
her citizenship to any Greck new-comer who would aid in 
repelling them. ‘This invitation was accepted by several of the 
Messenians, just then expelled from Peloponnesus, and proscribed 
by the Spartans ; they went to Africa, but, becoming involved 
in intestine warfare among the citizens of Kyréné, a large 
proportion of them petished.’ Except these scanty notices, we 
hear nothing about the Greco-Libyan Pentapolis in relation to 
Grecian affairs, before the time of Alexander. Tt would appear 
that the trade with the native African tribes, between the Gulfs 
called the Greater and Lesser Syrtis was divided between Kyréné 
(meaning the Kyrenaic Pentapolis) and Carthage—at a boundary 
point called ‘the Altars of the Phileni, ennobled by a commemo- 
rative legend ; immediately east of these Altars was Automala, 
the westernmost factory of Kyréné.6 We cannot doubt that 
the relations, commercial and otherwise, between Kyréné and 
Carthage, the two great emporia on the coast of Africa, were 
constant and often lucrative—though not always friendly. 


1 Diodor. xx. 40. but suited for obedient neighbours and 
2 See Ch XXVIL slaves, 
5 See Isokiatés, Or. iv. (Philipp.) 8. 6,; 4 Thucyd. vii, 50. t 


where he speaks of Kyréné as a spot} ὕ Pausan. iv. 26; Diodor. xiv. 34. 
judiciously chouen for colonization; the| 5 Strabo, xvii. p, 836; Sallust, Bell. 
natives near it being not dangerous, | Jugurth. p. 126, ‘ 
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In the year 331 B.c., when the victorious Alexander overran 
Egypt, the inhabitants of Kyréné sent to tender prestnts Tuinbrui 
and submission to him, and became enrolled among his Harpaben 
subjects! We. hear nothing more re them Vuntil is nvitet 
the last year of Alexander's life (824 B.c. to 323 B.c.), Kyoué by 
About that time, the exiles from Kyréné and Barka, feria 


career, on 


probably enough emboldened by ‘the rescriptwof Alex- the wshote 
‘ander (proclaimed at the Olympic festival of 324 B.., ΤῊΝ 
and directing that all Grecian exiles, except those guilty of sacri- 
lege, should be recalled forthwith), determined to accomplish their 
return by force.’ To this end they invited from Krete an officer 
named Thimbron ; who, having slain Harpalus after his flight. 
from Athens (recounted in a previous chapter), had quartered hin- 
self in Kyete, with the treasure, the ships, aud the 6000 merce- 
naries, brought over from Asia by that satrap” Thimbrpn will- 
inglycarried ever his army tp their dssistance, intending to conquer 
for himself a principality in Libya. Le landed near Kyréné, . 
defeated the Kyrenean forces with great slaughter, and made him- 
self master of Apollonia, the fortified port of that city, distant 
from it nearly teg miles. ‘The towns of Barka and Hesperides 
sided with him; so that he was strong enough to force the Kyre- 
neans to a disadvantageous treaty. They covenauted to pay 400 
talents,—to surrender to him half of their war-chariots for his 
ulterior projects—and to leaveehim in possession of Apollonia. 
While he plundered the merchants in the harbour, he proclaimed 
his intention of subjugating the independent Libyan tribes, and 
probably of stretching his conquests to Carthage.* His schemes 
were however frustrated by oue of his own officers, a τοῖα named 
Mnasiklés; who deserted to the Kyreneans, and encouraged them 
to set aside the recent convention. Thimbron, after seizing such 
citizens of Kyréné as happened to be at Apollonia, atéacked Kyréué 
itself, but was repulsed ; and the Kyrencans were then bold enough 
to invade the territory of Barka and Hesperides. To aid these 
two cities, Thimbron moved his quarters from Apollonia; but 
‘during his absence, Mnasiklés contrived to surprise that valuable 
port; thus mastering at once his base of operations, the*station 
for his fleet, and all the baggage of his soldiers. Thimbrou’s 


1 Arrian, vii. 9, 124 Curtius, iv.7, 9; | should be glad to have this statement 
Diodor. xvii. 49. It is said that the | better avouched. ἢ ; 
inhabitants of Kyréné (exact date un-/ ἢ Diodor, xvii. 108, xviii. 19; Arriau, 
known) applied to Plato to make laws | De Rebus *post Alexandr, vi, apud 
for them, but that he declined, Seg} Photium, Cod. 92 ; Strabo, xvii. p. 837. 
Thrige, Histor. Cyrénés, p. 191. W | 3 Diodor. xviii, 19, 
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fleet could not be long maintained without a harbour. The,sea- ’ 
men, landing there and there for victuals and water, were cut off by 
the native Libyans, while the vettsels were dispersed by storms! 

The Kyrondins, now full οἱ hope, encountered Thimbron in the 
field, and defeated him. Yet though reduced to distress, he con- 
trived to obtain possession of Teucheira ; to which port he invoked 
as auxiliaries 2500 dresh soldiers, out of the loose mercenary bands 
dispersed near Cape Tanarus in Peloponuesus. This reinforce- 
ment again put him in a condition for battle. The Kyreneans on 
their side also thought it necessary to obtain succour, partly from 
the neighbouring Libyans, partly from Carthage. They got to- 
gether a force stated as 30,000 men, with which they met him in 
the field, But on this occasion they were totally routed, ‘with the 
loss of all their generals and much of their army. T himbron was 
now in the full tide of success; he pressed both Kyréné and the 
harbour so vigorously, that farhine began to prevail; and sedition 
broke out among the citizens. The oligarchical men, expelled by 
the more popular party, sought sheltcr, some in the camp of Thim- 
bron, some at the court of Dtolemy i in Egypt. 

T have already mentioned, that in the partition after the decease 
we ky. Of Alexander, Egypt had been assigned to Ptolemy. 
weans invite Seizing with eagerness the opportunity of annexing to it 


ald from the 


Egyptian Β : « ss] 3 i i is 
pene 80 valuable a possession as the Kyrenaic Pentapolis, this 


who sents — chief sent «mw adequate force under Ophellas to put down 
Ophellas 


ἄμμο, "Thimbron and,restore the exiles. His success was com- 
aL ANTE " 


deat of plete, All the cities in the Pentapolis were reduced ; 


kymua ‘Thimbron, worsted and pursued as a fugitive, was seized 
annexed to . . 5 . . 
thedomi- in his flight by some Libyans, and brought prisoner to 
Tomy,  Teucheira; the citizens of which place (by permission 
Gpixtuswy Of the Olynthian Epikydés, governor for Ptolemy), first 
wey tortyred him, and then conveyed him to Apollonia to be 
hanged. A final visit from Ptolemy himself regulated thé affairs 
of the Pentapolis, which were incorporated with his dominions and 
placed under the government of Ophellas.* 

It was thus that the rich and flourishing Kyréné, an interesting 
ἸΌΝ τ portion of the once autonomous Hellenic world, passed 

‘ like the rest under one of the Macedgnian Diadochi. 
As the proof and guarantee of this new sovereignty, we find 


erected within the walls of the city, a strong’ and completely 
1 Diodor. xvii. 20, o Phot. Cod. 92; Diodor, xviii. 21; Justin, 


3. Diodor, xviii, 21. mili. 6, 20, 
* Arrian, De Rebus post Alox. vi, ap. 
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detaghed citadel, occupied by a Macedonian or Egyptian garrison 
(like Munychia at Athens), and forming the stroaghgld of the 
viceroy. Ten years afterwards {z.c. 812) the Kyrcncans made 
an attempt to emancipate themselveg, and besicgl this citadel ; 
but being again put down by an army and flect which Ptolemy 
despatched under Ag from Egypt,’ Kyréné passed once more 
under the viceroyalty of Ophellas.’ εἰ ἃ 

To this viceroy Agethoklés now sent envoys, invoking his aid 
against Carthage. Ophellas was an officer of considéra- x. 208. - 
tion and experience. Ie had served under Alexander, [M73 
and bad married an Athenian wife, Euthydike,—a Jineal ἡ αὐ ιν 
descendant from Miltiadés the victor of Marathon, and {h trite 
belongiffy to a family still distinguished at Athens. In diaallavlie 
inviting Ophellas to undertake juintly the conquest of se! nits 
Carthage, the envoys proposed that he should himself jive and 
hold it when conquered. Agathoklés (they said) wished aan ates 
only to overthrow the Carthaginian dominion in Sicily, being well 
aware that he could not hold that island in conjunction with an 
African dominion, 

To Ophellas,’ such an invitation proved extremely seducing. 
Ife was already on the look-out for aggrandisement towards the 
west, and had sent an exploring nautical expedition along the 
northern coast of Africa, even to.some distance round and beyoud 
the Strait of Gibraltar! Moreover, to all military adventurers, 
both on sea and on land, the season was gne of boundless specula- 
tive promise. They had hefore them not only the prodigious 
carecy of Alexander himself, but the successful encroachments of 
the great officers his successors. In the second distribution, made 
at Triparadeisus, of the Alexandrine empire, Antipater had as- 

1 Diodor. xix. 79, Οἱ Kupnvaio.. ...* | cian settlements on the western coast 
thy ἄκραν περιεστρατοπέδευσαν, dsj of modern Morocco, Some eminent 


αὕτικα μάλα τὴν φρουρὰν ἐκβαλοῦντες, critics (Grosskurd among them) reject 
οι the reading in Strabo—damd τοῦ "Opera 


5 Justin (xxii, 7, 4) calls Ophellas 
“rex Cyrenarum;” but it is noway 
probable that he had become indepen- 
dent of Ptolemy—as Thrige (Hist, 
Cyrénés, p. 214) supposes. The οχ- 
preaston in Plutarch (Demetrius, 14), 
᾿ὈΟφέλλᾳ τῷ Upkayrs Κυρήνης, docs not 
necessarily imply an independent autho- 
rity, - 


ὃ Diodor. xx. 40, 

‘From an incidental allusion in 
Strabo (xvii. p. 826), we learn this fact 
—that Ophellas had surveyed the whole 
coast of Northern Africa, to the Strais 
of Gibraltar, and round the old Pheni- 


(or ᾿᾽Οφέλλα) weprmAod, which is sus- 
tained by a vory great preponderance of 
MSS. But 1 do ποὺ [06] the force of 
their reasons ; and tho reading which 
they would substitute has nothing to 
recommend it. Ininy judgement, Ophel- 
lag, rulingyin the Kyrénaica and in- 
dulging aspirations towards conquest 
westward, was a man both likely to 
order, and competent te bring about, 
an examination of the North African 
coast, Theknowledge of this fact may 
have iuduced Agathoklés to apply to 
him. 
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signed to Ptolemy not merely Egypt and Libya, but also angun- 
defined amount of térritory west of Libya, to be afterwards 
acquired ;! the conquest of whicHwas known to have been among 
the projects of Nexander, had he lived longer. To this conquest 
Ophellas was now specially called, either as the viceroy or the 
independent equal of Ptolemy, by the ination of Agathoklés. 
Having learnt in. the service of Alexajider not to fear long ‘marches, 
he embraced the proposition with eagerness, He undertook an 
expedition frém Kyréné on the largest scale. ‘Through his wife’s - 
relatives, he was enabled to make known his projects at Athens, 
where, as well as in other parts of Greece, they found much favour. 
At this season, the Kassandrian oligarchies were paramount not 
only at Athens, but generally throughout Greece. Under the pre« 
valent degradation and suffering, there was ample ground for dis-, 
content, and no liberty of expressing it; many persons therefore 
were found disposed cither to decept grmy-service with Ophellas,’ 
or to enrol themselves in a foreign colony under his auspices. To 
set out under the military protection of this powerful chief—to 
colonize the mighty Carthage, supposed to be already enfeebled 
by the victories of Agathoklés—to appropriate the wealth,. the 
fertile landed possessions, and the maritime position, of her citizens 
—was a prize well calculated to seduce men dissatisfied with their 
homes, and not well informed of the intervening difficulties.? 


Under such hopes, many Grecian’ colonists joined Ophellas at 
tes Kyréné, some yen with wives and children, The total 
ee number is stated at 10,000, Ophellas conducted them 
hiseoloe forth at the head of a wellsappointed army of 10,000 
nists, from. ae a ‘ Ρ 
Kyrént to “infantry, 600 cavalry, and 100 war-chariots ; each chariot 
ginian teri- carrying the driver and two fighting men. Marching 
‘itengs With this miscellaneous bgdy of soldiers and colonists, he 
tema, reached in eighteen days the post of Automole,—the 


westernmost factory of Kyréné.? From thence he proceeded west- 
ward along the shore between the two Syrtes, in many parts a 


sandy, trackless desert, without 


1 Arrian, De Rebus post Alex. 34, ap. 
Photium, Cod, 92. + Αἴγυπτον μὲν yap 
καὶ Διβύην, καὶ thy ἐπέκεινα ταύτης 
τὴν πολλὴν, καὶ ὅ,τι περ by xfs τούτοις 
δ᾽ ὅριον ἐπικτήσηται mpds δυομένον ἡλίου, 
Πτολεμαίου εἶναι. 

3 Ῥιοᾶον, xx. 40, πολλοὶ τῶν ᾿Αθη- 
ναίων προθύμως ὑπήκουσαν εἰς τὴν 
στρατείαν" οὐκ ὄλιγοι δὲ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
Ἑλλήνων, ἔσπευδον κοινωνῆσαι τῆς 
ἐπιβολῆς, ἐλπίφοντες τήν τε κρατίστην 


wood and almost without water 


τῆς Λιβύης κατακληρουχήσειν, καὶ τὸν ἐν 
Καρχηδόνι διαρπάσειν πλοῦτον. 

As to the great encouragement held 
out to settlers, when 2 new colony was 
about to be founded by a powerful 
state, see Thucyd. iii, 93, about Hera- 
Kleja Trachinia—mas γάρ ris, Λακεδαι- 
μονίων οἰκιζόντων, θαρσαλέως fer, Be- 
βαίαν νομίζων τὴν πόλιν, ᾿ 
ἣν Diodgr.*xx, 41. 
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(with the exception of particular points of fertility), and infested 
by serpents many and venomous. At one tithe, all Ifis provisions 
were exhausted. He passed throtfgh the territory gf the natives 
called Lotophagi, near the lesser Syrtis; where #e army had 
nothing to eat except, the fruit of the lotus, which there abounded.! 
Ophellas met with no énemies; but the suffermgs of every kind 
endured by his soldiers—still more of course by the less hardy 
colonists and their families—were most distressing. After miseries 
endured for more than two months, he joined Agathoklés in the 
Carthaginian territory ; with what abatement of number, we do 
not know, but his loss must have been considerable? ᾿ 

Ομ 15 little knew the man whose invitation and alliance he 
had accepted. Agathoklés at first received him with the ,... 207, 
warmest protestations of attachment, wélcoming the new- vertdy of 
comers with profuse hospitality, and supplying to them “Ki 


full means of refreshment and renovation after their past. gets posse 


ee ᾿ hee: : jon of his 
sufferings. Having thus gained the confidence and favour- irmy—roin 


able sympathies of all, he proceeded to turn them to his {ft 
own purposes. Convening suddenly the most devoted “”"* 
among his own soldiers, he denounced Ophellas as guilty of plotting 
against his life. ‘They listened to him with the same feelings of 
credulous rage as the Macedonian soldiers exhibited when Alexander 
denounced Philotas before them. -Agathoklés then at once called 
them to arms, set upon Ophellas unawares, and slew him with his 
more immediate defenders. Among the spldiers of Ophellas, this 
act excited horror and indignation, no less than surprise; but Aga- 
thoklés at length succeeded in bringing them to terms, partly by 
deceitful pretexts, partly by intimidation : for this unfortunate army, 
eft without any commander or fixcd purpose, had-no resource except 
to enter into his service.’ He thus found himself (like Antipater after 
the death of Leonnatus) master of a double army, and eelieved from 
a troublesome rival. The colonists of Ophellas—more unfortunate 
still, since they could be of no service to Agathoklés—were put by 
him on board some merchant vessels, which he was sending to Syra- 


' Theophrastus, Hist, Plant. iv. 3, p.  Siccaque letiferls squalent serpentibus arva, 
127, ed, Schneider. Durum fter.” 

The philosopher would hear this fact The entire march of Ophellas must 
from some of the Athenians coucerued in (1 think) have lasted longor” than two 
the expedition. months; probably Diodorus speaks only 

* Diodor, xx. 42, See the striking of the more distressing or,middle por- 
description of the miseries of this same tion of it when he βαγϑ--- κατὰ τὴν 
march, made by Cato and his Roman ὁδοιπορίαν πλεῖον ἢ δύο μῆνας κακοπα- 
ree after the death of Pompey, in θήσαντες, &e, ἴχχ, 42). 

‘wean, Pharealia, ix, 382-940: ν 3 Diodor, xx. 42; Justin, xxii. 7. 

“ Vethimus in campos steriles, exustaque mundi, 

Qua nimius Titan, et rare in fontlbus unde, 
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cuse with spoil. The weather becoming stormy, many of these, 
vessels foundered: at*sea,—some were driven off and wrecked on 
the coast of Italy—and a few only reached Syracuse. Thu niiser- 
ably perished the Kyrenean expedition of Ophellas; one of the 
most commanding and powerful schemes, for joint conquest and 
colonization, that ever set out from any Grecian city. 

It would have fared ill with Agathoklés, had the Carthaginians 
tertbte’ been at hand, and ready to attaek him in the confusion 
sedition at 


Gutimge imamediately succeeding the death of Ophellas, It would 
Bomilkar 


testo sede also have fared yet worse with Carthage, had Agathoklés 
eee been in a position to attack her during the terrible sedi- 


wove tion excited, nearly at the same time, within her walls 
sain by the general Bomilkar? ‘This traitor (as has been 


already stated) had long cherished the design to render himself 
despot, and had becn watching for a favourable opportunity. 
Having purposely caused the’ loss of the first battke—fought in 
conjunction with his brave colleague Hanno, against Agathoklés— 
he had since carried on the war with a view to his own project 
(which explains in part the continued reverses of the Carthagi- 
nians) ; he now thought that the time was come for openly raising 
his standard. Availing himself of a military muster in the quarter 
of the city called Neapolis, he first dismissed the general body of 
the soldiers, retaining near himeonly a trusty band of 500 citizens, 
and 1000 mereenaries. At the head of these, he then fell upon 
the unsuspecting city; dividing them into five detachments, and 
slaughtering indiscriminately the unarmed citizens in the streets, 
as well as in the great markct-place. At first the Carthaginians 
were astounded and paralysed. Gradually however they took 


courage, stood upon their defence against the assailants, combated ". 


them in the streets, and poured upon them missiles from the 
house-tops. After a prolonged conflict, the partisans of Bomjgkar 
found themselves worsted, and were glad to avail themselves of 
the mediation of some elder citizens. They laid down their arms 
on promise of pardon. The promise was faithfully kept by the 
victorg, except in regard to Bomilkar himself; who was hanged in 
the ‘market-plate, having first undergone severe tortures.? 
Though the Carthaginians had thus escaped from an extreme 
peril, yet the effects of so formidable a conspiracy weakened them 
1 Diodor. xx. 44, | defence made by the Carthaginians in 
2 Diodor, xx, 45. ‘ i tho last sjege of the city, against the 
zp oder xx. 44; Justin, xxii. ει assault “the Romana, from these 


Compare the description given by Ap- 4 house-toffs and in the street, 
pian (Punic, 128) of the desperate ὶ 
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ἀν some time against their enemy without ; while Agathoklés, on 
the. other hand, reinforced by the army from Kyréné, fas us. 207. 

stronger than ever. So elate did he feef, that he assuned Ferter 
the title of King;! following herein the example of thos en 
great Macedonian officers, Antigonus, Ptolemy, Seleukus, be etures 


5 Otica, Hippo-- 
Lysimachus, and Kassander ; the memory of Alexander Zvy1u, 


being naw discarded, as his heirs had been already gra 

put to death. Agathoklés, already master of nearly all the de- 
pendent towns east and south-cast of Carthage, proceeded to carry 
his arms to the north-west of the city. Te attacked Utiea,— 
the second city next to Carthage in importance, aud older indeed 
than Carthage itself—situated on the western or opposite shore of 
the Carthaginian Gulf, and visible from Carthage, though distant 
from it twenty-seven miles around the Gulf on land” The Uticans 
had hitherto temained faithful to Carthage, in spite of her rgverses, 
and of defection elsewhere® , Agatlfoklés marched into their terri- 
fory'with such unexpected rapidity (he had hitherto been on the 
south-east of Carthage, and he now suddenly moved to the north- 
west of that city), that he seized the persons of three hundred 
leading citizens, who had not yet taken the precaution of retiring 
within the city. Waving vainly tried to prevail on the Uticans to 
surrender, he assailed their walls, «attaching in front of his batter- 
ing engines the three hundred Utican prisoners; eo that the 
citizens, in hurling missiles of defence, were constrained to inflict 
death on their own comrades and relatiyes. They nevertheless 
resisted the assault with» unshaken resolution; but Agathoklés 
found means to force an entrance through a weak part of the 
walls, and thus became master of the city. He wade it a scene of 
indiscrithinate slaughter, massacring the inhabitants, armed and 


es are yet remaining coins—Aya- | must mean that the Uticans had re- 
OoKK@s BaoiAgws—the earliest Sicilian | volted from Ayathoklés} yet Diudorus 
coins that bear the name of a prince ; has not before said a word abont the 
(Humphreys, Ancient Cuins and Meduls, | Uticans, nor reported that they -had 
p. 50), | either joined Agathoklés, or been con- 
3 Strabo, xvii. p. 832; Polyb. i. 73. | quored by him. Everything that Div- 
3 Polybius (i. 83) expressly states; dorus las reported hitherto about 
that the inhabitants of Utica, and of | Agathoklts, relates to uperations auong 
Hippu-Akra (a little farther to the west | the towns east or south-east of Car- 
than Utiea) remained faithful to Car- 1 thage. 
thage throughout the hostilities carried | It appears to me that the passage 
on by Agathoklés. This enables us to ought to stand—éml μὲν Ἰτυκαίους ἐστρά- 
correct the passage wherein Diodorus | revoey οὐκ ἀφεστηκότα», i.e, from 
deacribes the attack of Agathoklés upon | Carthage; whic’ *~ troduces cousistency 
_ Utica (xx, 54).-- ἐπὶ μὲν Ἰτυκαίους éorpd- | into the narrative of Diodorus himself, 
τεύσεν ἀφεστηκότας, tome δὲ αὐτῶν | while it bring’ him into harmony with 
τῇ πόλει προσπεσὼν, &c, The word [gr olybius. 
ἀφεστηκῦτας hore is perplexing. It! 
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unarmed, and hanging up the prisoners. He further captured theg 
town of Hippt-Akra, ‘about thirty miles north-west of Utica, which 
had. also remained faithful “to Carthage—and which now, after a 
brave defeace, xperienced the like pitiless treatment.! The Car- 
thaginians, seemingly not yet recovered from their recent shock, 
did not interfere, even to rescue these two important places; 50 
that Agathoklés, firmly established in T'unés as a centre of opera: 
tions, éxtended his African dominion more widely than ever: all 
round Carthage, both on the coast and in the, interior; while he 
interrupted the supplies of Carthage itself, and reduced the inha- 
bitants to great privations.? .He even occupied and fortified 
strongly a place called Hippagreta, between Utica and Carthage ; 
thus pushing his posts within a short distance both cast and west 
of her gates.* τὰ 74 

In this prosperous condition of his African affairs; he thought 
ss, the opportunity favourable for retrieving his diminished, 


B.C. 306-305, 

Agatokts ascendency in ‘Sicily; to which island he accordingly 

Βορ5 to . . + 

Sicily, crossed over, with 2000 men, leaving the command in 

leaving» 5 . + 

Archagatius Africa to his son Archagathus, That young man was at 

toc id ᾿ . ν Β 

in atic, first. successful, and seemed even in course of enlarging 

Si Ν ᾿ 

ὑΓΑνοα. [18 father’s conquests. His general Eumachus overran a 
hus ii . we : aa a 

fre interior ~=Wide range of interior Numidia, capturing Toke, Phel- 

country. 


ling, Meschele, Akris, aud another town bearing the 
same name of Hippu-Akra—and enriching his soldiers with a con- 
siderable plunder. Buf. in a second expedition, endeavouring to 
carry his arms yet farther into the interfer, he was worsted in an 
attack upon a town called Miltiné, and compelled to retreat, We 
read that he marched through one mountainous region abounding 
in wild cats—and another, in which there were a great number of 
apes, who lived in the most tame and familiar manner in the 


-houses with men—being greatly caressed, and even worshippgg.as 


Gods.‘ 


1 Diodor, xx, 54, 55. In attacking 
Hippu-Akra (otherwise called Hippo- 
Zarytus, near the Promontorium Pul- 
chrum, the northernmost point of 
Africa), Agathoklés is said to have got 
the better ina naval battle—vavyayle 
περιγενόμενος. ‘This implies that he 
must have got a fleet superior to the 
Carthaginians even in their own gulf; 
perhaps ships seized at Utica, Ψ 

2 Diodor. xx. 59. 

ἣν Appian nant neentions ou 
place Hippagreta as having been forti- 
fied by Ἀραΐμοἴηδα. aad 3G 

scribes it as being between Utica ond 


tinctly de-¢ 


Carthage (Punic. 110). It cannot there- 
fore be the same place as Hippu-Akra 
(or Hippo-Zarytus); which was consi- 
derably farther from Carthage than 
Utica was, 

+ Diodor. xx. 57, 58. It is vain to 
attempt to identify the places mene 


tioned as visited and congu by 
Eymachus. Our topographical Know- 
ledge is altogether insufficient, This 


second Hippu-Akra is supposed to bo 
the sane ἢ Hippo-Regius; Toke may 
_ be Tucca “Terebinthina, in the south- 
eastern’ region or Byzakium. 
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The Carthaginians however had now regained internal harmony 
sand ‘power of action. Their senate and their generals 5... aos, 
were emulous, botlfin vigour and if providdnt comlfina- Redonbied 


efforts of 


tions, against the common enemy. They sent gorth the Carte 
30,000 men, a larger force than they had yet Wad in they gain 


. eae two great: 
the field; forming three distinct camps, under Hanno, victories over 


Imilkon, and Adherbal, partly in the interior, partly on Δ ταν 
the coast. Archagathus, leaving a sufficient guard at Tunis, 
marched to meet theni, distributing his army in three divisions 
also; two, under himself and Aéschrion, besides the corps under 
Eumachus in the mountainous region. He was however unsuc- 
cessful at all points. Hanno contriving to surprise the division of 
Aischriop, gained a complete victory, wherein Aischrion himself 
with more than 4000 men were slain. Imilkon was yet more 
fortunate in his operations against Eumachus, whom he entrapped 
by simulated fligitt into an ambuscade, and attacked sat, such 
advantage, that the Grecian army was routed and cut off from all 
retreat. A remnant of them defended themselves for some time 
on a neighbouring hill, but being without water, nearly all soon 
perished, from thirst, fatigue, and the sword of the conqueror.’ 

By such reverses, destroying two-thirds of the Agathoklean 
army, Archagathus was placed in serious peril. THe was ,.. sos, 
obliged to concentrate his force in Tunés, calling in Langer of 
nearly all his outlying detachments. “At the same time, jutimn—be 
those Liby-Phenician cities, afd rural Libyan tribes, np by the 
who had before joined Agathoklés, now detached them- rena ᾿ 
selves from him when his power was evidently declining, ον 
and made their peace with Carthagé, The victorious Carthagi- 
nian generals established Yortified camps round Tunés, so as to 
restrain the excursions of Archagathus ; while with their fleet they 
blocked up his harbour, Presently provisions became short, and 
mph despondency prevailed among the Grecian army, Archa- 
gathus transmitted this discouraging news to his father in Sicily, 
with urgent entreaties that he would come to the rescue.’ 

The careér of Agathoclés in Sicily, since his departure from 
Africa, had been chequered, and on the whole unpro- 50. 808 806, 
ductive. Just before his arrival in the island, his generals cri 
‘Leptinés and Demophilus had gained an important view. Higcarcer 
“torfover the “Agrigentine forces commanded by Xeno- fer sr τὺ 
dokus, who were disabled froin keeping the field. - This pints, 
a Diodor. xx, 59, 60," μάχης ἄρει γεγενημένην, καταπλεύσας 


a ir, xx.61, : τῆς Ξικελίας εἰς Σελινοῦντα, &e. ν᾽ 
, ὃ Diodor. xx. 56, ᾿Αγαθοκλῆς δὲ, τῆϑ 
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digaster was a fatal discouragement both to the Agrigetitines, and 
to the cause which they had espoused as champions—free ‘and 
autonomous *city-government with ‘equal cdnfederacy for self- 
defence, under the presidency of Agrigentum.’ The outlying 
cities confederate with Agrigentum were left without military pro- 
tection, and exposed to the attacks of Leptinés, animated and 
fortified by the recent arrival of his master Agathoklés. That 
despot landed at Selinus—subducd Herakleia, Therma, and Ke- 
phaloidion, on or near the northern coast’ of Sicily—then crossed 
the interior of the island to Syracuse. In his march he assaulted 
Kentoripa, having some partisans within, but was repulsed with 
loss. At Apollonia,’ he was also unsuccessful in his first attempt ; 
but- being stung with mortification, he resumed the assault next 
day, and at length, by great efforts, carried the town. ‘To avenge 
his loss, which had been severe, he massacred, most of the citizens, 
and abandoned the town to plynder.’ 7 
From hence he proceeded to Syracuse, which he now revisited 
ne. 36-305, after an absence of (apparently) more than two years in 
Activity of Africa. During all this interval, the Syracusan harbour 
iSuiy had been watched by a Carthaginian fleet, obstructing 
ingmattfore the entry of provisions, and causing partial scarcity But 
agamsthim. there was no blockading army on land; nor had the 
dominion of Agathoklés, upheld as it was by his brother Antander 
and his mercenary force, been at all shaken. His arrival inspired 
his partisans and soldicrs with new courage, while it spread terror 
throughout most parts tf Sicily. To contend with the Carthagi- 
nian blockading squadron, he made efforts to procure maritime aid 
from the Tyrrhenian ports in Italys* while on land, his forces were 
now preponderant—owing to the recent defeat, and broken spirit, 
_of the Agrigentines. But his prospects were suddenly checked by 
the enterprising move of his old enemy—the Syracusan exile 
Deinokratés ;* who made profession of taking up that gonefous 
policy which the Agrigentines had tacitly let fall—apnouncing 
himsclf as the champion of autonomous city-government, and 
equal confederacy, throughout Sicily. Deinokratés received ready 
adhesion from most of the cities belonging to the Agrigentine con- 
federacy—all of them who were alarmed by finding that the 


1 Diodor. xx. ὅθ, Of μὲν οὖν ᾿Ακρα- vior of the island, somewhat tthe 
γαντῖνοι ταύτῃ τῇ συμφορᾷ περιπεσόντες, north-east of Enna (Cicero, Vert, iii. 
διέλυσαν ἑαυτῶν pen τὴν καλλίστην 43), 
ἐπιβολὴν, τῶν δὲ" συμμάχων τὰς τῆς ὃ Diodor, xx. 56, 
ἐλευθερίας ἔλπιδας. ; 4 Diodor, xx, 62. 

® Apollonia ‘was a town in the inte- ὅ Diodor. xx, 61. 
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weakness or fears of their presiding city had left them unprotected 
against Agathoklés. He was soon at the head of a powerful 
army—20,000 foot, and 1500 horse. Moreover a lave proportion 
cof his army were not citizen militia, but practised sobdiers ; for the 
most part exiles, driven from their homes’ by the Astractions and 
violences of the Agathoklean ἴα. For military purposes, both 
he and his soldiers were far more strenuous and effective than the 
Agrigentines under Xenodokus had been. He not ouly kept the 
fiald against Agathoklés, but several times offered him battle, which 
the despot did not feel confidence enough togecept. Agathoklés 
could do no more than maintain himself in Syracuse, while the 
Sicilian cities generally were put in security against his aggressions. 
Amidst this unprosperous course of affairs in Sicily, Agathoklés 
received messengers from his son, reporting the defeats Ayngentine 


army under 


in Africa. Preparing immediately to revisit that country, Yosaskus 
he was fortunate cnough to obtain a reinforcement of [awe 
Tyrrhenian ships of war, whieh enabled hin to overcome ean 
the Carthaginian blockading squadron at the mouth of [ny 
the Syracusan harbour. A clear passage to Africa was ter 
thus secured for himself, together with ample ‘supplies of imported 
provisions for the Syracusans? Though still unable to combat * 
Deinokratés in the ficld, Agathoklés was emboldened by his recent 
naval victory to send forth Leptinés with a force to invade the 
Agrigentines—the jealous rivals, father than the fillies, of Deino- ' 
kratés, The Agrigentine army—under the general Xenodokus, 
whom Feptinés had before defeated—coitsisted of citizen militia 
mustered on the occasion; while the Agathoklean mercenaries, 
conducted by Leptinés, had made arms a profession, and were 
used to fighting as well as to hardships? Here, as elsewhere in 
Greece, we find the civic and patriotic energy trampled down by 
professional soldiership, and reduced to operate ouly as an obse- 
quious instrument for administrative details. 

_Xenodokus, conscious of the inferiority of his Agrigentine force, 
was reluctant to hazard a battle. Driven to this impru- {ett of 


dence by the taunts of his soldicrs, he was defefted a by di 
second time by Leptinés, and became so apprehensive of kes yases 
the wrath of the Agrigentines, that he thought it expe- Afria— κν 
dient to retire to Gela. After a period of rejoicing, for harm 

his cent victories by land as well as by sea, Agathoklés is deriva 


the Car- 
passed over to Africa, where he found his son, with thie πο πὰ , 


1 Diodor. xx. 57, καὶ πάντων τούτων [ Diodor, wx, 61, 62. 
“ἐν " φυγαῖς καὶ μελέταις τοῦ πονεῖν avve-| ὃ Diodor. xx, 62, 
Χῶς γεγονύτων, &e. 
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army at Tunés in great despondency and privation, and almost 
mutiny for want of pay. They still amounted to 6000 Grecian 
merceharies 6000 Gauls, Samnites, and Tyrrhonians—-1500 ca- 
valry—and xp less than 6000 (if the number be correct) Libyan 
war-chariots. ’There were also a numerous body of Libyan allies ; 
faithless time-servers, watching for the turn of fortune. The Car- 
thaginians, occupying strong camps in the vicinity of Tunés, and 
abundantly supplied, awaited patiently the destroying effects of 
privation and suffering on their enemies. So desperate was the 
position of Agathoklés, that he was compelled to go forth and fight. 
Having tried in γα το draw the Carthaginians down into the plain, 
he at length attacked them in the full strength of their entrench- 
ments, But, in spite of the most strenuous efforts, his troops were 
repulsed with great slaughter, and driven back to their camp." 

The night succeeding this battle was a scene of disorder and 
Noctuma panic in both camps: even in that of the victorious Car- 
panic'nd — thaginians. The latter, according to the ordinances of 
both amps. their religion, eager to return their heartfelt thanks to 
the Gods for this great victory, sacrificed to them as a choice 
offering the handsoinest prisoners captured During this process, 
the tent or tabernacle consecrated to the Gods, close to the altar 
as well as to the general’s tent, accidentally took fire. The tents 
being formed by were wooden posts, connected by a thatch of hay 
or straw both on roof aud sides,—the fire spread rapidly, and 
the entire camp was burnt, together with many soldiers who tried 
to arrest the conflagration. So distracting was the terror occa- 
sioned by this catastrophe, that the whole Carthaginian army for 
the time dispersed ; and Agathoklés, had he been prepared, might 
have destroyed them. But it happened that at the same hour, his 
own camp, was thrown into utter confusion by a different accident, 
rendering his soldiers incapable of being brought into action? 

His positam at Tunés had now become desperate. His Libyan 
allies had all declared against him, after the recent defeat. 


, 308, : : Α 
oe He could neither continue to hold Tunés, nor carry away 


Desperate 5 ae 

ition of his teoops to Sicily ; for he had but few yessels, and the 
“fe est Carthaginians were masters at sea. Seeing no resource, 
andesapes he resolved to embark ‘secretly with his younger son, 


ΝΥ abandoning Archagathus and the army to 


1 Diodor. xx, 64; Justin, xxi, 8. Grecian prisoner whom they captured 
2 Diodor.' xx, 65. See κα ἱμοίασηὶ on fad ahs first ere that fell 
somewhat similar (Herod, vii. 18Q)— ἱπὲρ their hands. “ 
the Persians, in the invasiowr of Greece ὃ Diodor, xx, 68;.67. 
‘by Xerxéseeacrificed the handsomest 
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their fate. But Archagathus and the other officers, suspecting his 
purpose, were thoroughly resolved that the man whe had brought 
them into destruction should ποὺ thus slip away and betray them, 
As Agathoklés, was on the point of going aboard at night, he 
found himself watché@f, arrested, and held prisoner, by the indig- 
nant soldiery. The whole town now became a scene of disorder 
and tumult, aggravated by the rumour that the enemy were march- 
ing up to attack them. Amidst the general alarm, the guards who 
had been set over Agathoklés, thinking his services indispensable 
for defence, brought him out with his fetters*still on. When the 
soldiers saw him in this condition, their sentiment towdtds him 
agaig reverted to pity apd admiration, notwithstanding his pro- 
jected desertion; moreover they hoped for bis guidance to resist 
the impending attack. With one voice they called upon the guards 
to strike off his chains and set him free. Agathoklés was again at 
liberty. But, insensible to everything except hig own personal 
safety, he presently stole away, leaped unperccived into a skiff, 
with a few attendants, but without either of his sons,—and was 
lucky enough to arrive, in spite of stormy November weather, on 
the coast of Sicily. : 

So terrible was the fury of the soldiers, on discovering that Aga- 
thoklés had accomplished his desertion, that they slew 1% an 
both his sons, Archagathus and Herakleidés. No re- Mil the ro 
source-was left but to elect new generals, and make the thes, 
best terms they could with Carthage. They were still a it with 
formidable bedy, retaining in their hands various other Hi 
towns besides Tunés; so that the Carthaginians, rclieved from all 
fear of Agathoklés, thought it prudent to grant an easy capitula- 
tion. It was agreed that all the towns should.be restored to the 
Carthaginians, on payment of 900 talents; that such soldiers as 
chose to enter into the African service of Carthage, should be re- 
ceived on full pay; but that such as preferred returning to Sicily 
should be transported thither, with permission to reside in the Car- 
thaginian town of Solus (or Soluntum). On these terms the con- 
vention was concluded, and the army finally broken up. Some 
indeed among the Grecian garrisons, quartered in the outlying posts, 
being rash enough to dissent and hold out, were besieged and taken 
by the Carthaginian force. Their commanders were crucified, and 
the soldiers condemned to rural work as fettered slaves. 

ἢ Dioder. XxX. 69; Justin, xxii. ἃ. τὸ πορϑμεῖον; ἔλαθεν ἐκπλεύσας κατὰ 
εὖ τὸ δὲ πλῆθος, ὧς εἶδεν, εἰς ἔλεον "ἢν δύσιν τῆς Πληΐαδος, χειμῶνας 


, ἐτράπη, καὶ πάντες ἐπεβύων ἀφεῖναι" ὁ ,,ὄντος. 
δὲ λυθεὶς καὶ μετ᾽ ὀλίγων ἐμβὰς ely! 2. Diodor. χχ, 69.- 
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Thus miserably* terminated the expedition of Agathoklés to 
Afticen ex Africa, afte’ an interval of four years from the time of 

Has DiS fending. By the vana mirantes,' who looked out for 
Hiei  curioys coincidences (probably Timazus), it was remarked 
conception that his ultimate flight, with the slauhter of his two sons, 
dentty pushed occurred exactly on the same day of the year following 
ssied in hig assassination of Ophellas.” Ancient writers extol, with 
good reason, the bold and striking conception of transferring the 
war to Africa, at the very moment when heewas himself besieged 
in Syracuse by a superior Carthaginian force. But while ad- 
mitting the military resource, skill, and energy of Agathoklés, we 
must not forget that his success in Africa was materially, furtlered 
by the treasonable conduct of the Carthaginian gencral Bomilkar— 
an accidental coincidence in point of time. Nor is it to be over- 
looked, that Agathoklés missed the opportunity of turning his first 
success to account, at a montent when the Carthaginians would 
probably have purchased his evacuation of Africa by making large 
concessions to him in Sicily? He imprudently persisted in the 
war, though the complete conquest of Carthage was beyond his 
strength—and though it was-still more beyond his strength to 
prosecute effective war, simultaneously and for a long time, in 
Sicily and in Africa. The African subjects of:Carthage were not 
attached to her; but neither were they attached to him ;—nor, on 
the long run, did they do him awy serious good. Agathoklés is a 
man of force and fraud—consummate gn the use of both. His 
whole life is a series of successful adventures, and strokes of 
bold ingenuity to extricate himself from difficulties; but there is 
wanting in him all predetermined general plan, or measured range 
of ambition, to which these single exploits might be made sub- 
servient. ΐ 

After his passage from Africa, Agathoklés landed on the western 
Proceétngs corner*of Sicily near the town of Egesta, which was then 
ee in alliance with him. He sent to Syracuse for a rein- 
barbarities forcemenf, But he was hard pressed for money; he sus- 
oo pected, or pretended to suspect, the Egestwans of dis- 
affection ; accordingly, on receiving his new force, he employed it 

1 Tacit. Annal, i..9, ‘Multus hinc 8 This is what Agathoklés might have 
ipso de Augusto sermo, plerisque vana done, but did not do. Nevertheless, 
mirantibus — quod idem dies accepti Valerius Maximus (vii. 4, 1) represents 
quondam ithperii princeps, et vite him as having actually done it, and 


supremus—quod Nol in domo et eubi- Saar his sagacity on that. ground. 
culo, in quo pater ejus Octavius, vita Here is an example how little careful 


finiviaset,” ὅσο, οὐ these gollectors of anecdotes sometimes | 


2 Diodor. xx. 70. are about their facta, 
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to commit revolting massacre and ‘plunder in Egesta. The town 
is reported to have contained 10,000 citizens. » Of these Agathoklés 
caused the poorer men to be for the most part murdesgd ; the richer 
were cruelly tortured, and even their wives tortured and mutilated, 
to compel revelatiofls of concealed wealth; the children of both 
sexes were transported to Italy, and there sold as slaves to the 
Bruttians. The original population being thus nearly extirpated, 
Agathoklés changed the name of the town to Dikaopglis, assigning 
it as a residence to such deserters as might join him.! This atrocity, 
more suitable to Africa? than Greece (where the mutilation of 
women is almost’ unheard of), was probably the way in which his 
savage pride obtaincd some kind of retaliatory satisfaction for the 
recent calamity and humiliation ig Africa. Under the like senti- 
ment, he perpetrated another deed of blood at Syracuse. Having 
learnt that the soldiers, whom he had de-crted at Tunés, hgd after 
his departure put to death his two sdns, he gave orders to Antander 
his brother (viceroy of Syracuse), to massacre all the relatives of 
those Syracusans who had served him in the Afgican expedition, 
This order was fulfilled by Antander (we are assured) accurately 
and to the letter.. Neither age nor sex—grandsire or inifant—wife 
or mother—were spared by the Agathoklean executioners. We 
may be sure that their properties'were plundered at the same time ; 
we hear of no mutilations. ‘ ᾿ 

Still Agathoklés tried to maintain his hold on the Sicilian towns 
which remained to him; but his crueltieg as well as bis 6.044 mos. 
reverses had produced a strong sentiment against him, (my love 


απ τ Deino- 


and even his gencral Pasiphilus revolted to jofn Τ)οῖπο- Sais” 


kratés, That exile was now at the head of an army Agathols 


stated at 20,000 men, the most formidable military force pexe trom ἡ 


dum, and is 


in Sicily ; so that Agathoklés, feeling the inadequacy of sefunt a ον 


his own means, sent to solicit peaceg and to offer tempting prace with 
conditions. IIe announced his readiness to evacuate aes 
Syracuse altogether, and to be content, if two maritime towns on 
the northern coast of the island—Therma gpd Kephaloidion— 
were assigned to his mercenaries and himsclf. Under this propo- 


1 Diodor. xx, 71. We do not know | Epikydés—those Syracusana who, about 
what happened afterwards with this a century afterwards, mduced Hierony- 
town under its new population. But mus of Syracuse to prefer the Carthagi- 
the old name Egesta ‘was afterwards nian alliance fo tlie Roman—had resided 
resumed, . at Carthage for sofne timp, and served 

2 Compare the proceedings of the in the army of Hannibal, because, their 
Greco-Libyan princess Pheretimé (of the grandfather had been banished from 
Battiad family) at Barka (Herodot. iv. Syracuse as ‘one concerned in killing 
303). rchagathus (Polyb. vii. 3}... 


8 Diodor, xx, 72, Hippokratés and ἢ 
« 282 
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‘sition, Deinokratés, arid the otter Syracusan exiles, had the oppor- 
tunity of entering Syracuse, and reconstituting the free city-govern- 
ment. Had Peinokratés been another Timoleon, the city might 
now have acqyired and enjoyed another temporary sunshine of 
autonomy and prosperity; but his ambition was thoroughly selfish. 
As commander of this large army, he enjoyed a station of power 
and licence such as he was not likely to obtain under the reconsti- 
tuted city-goyernment of Syracuse. He therefore evaded the pro- 
position of Agathoklés, requiring” still larger concessions: until at 
length the Syracusan exiles in his own army (partly instigated by 
emissaries from Agathoklés himself) began to suspect his selfish 
projects, and to waver in their fidelity to him. Meanwhile Aga- 
thoklés, being repudiated by Dejnokratés, addressed himself to the 
Carthaginians, and concluded a treaty with them, restoring or 
guaranteeing to them all the possessions that they had ever en- 
joyed in Sicily. In return fér this concession, he received from 
them a sum of money, and a large supply of corn.! 

Relieved from Carthaginian hostility, Agathoklés presently ven- 
Rate of « ttired to march against the army of Deinokratés. The 
cose latter was indeed greatly superior in stréngth, but many 
Agatlokiés of his soldiers were now lukewarm or disaffected, and 
nokraiée. ~—- Agathoklés had established among them correspondences 
upon which he could rely. At ἃ great battle fought near Torgium, 
many of them went over on the field to Agathoklés, giving to him 
a complete victory. he army of Deinokratés was completely’ 
dispersed. Shortly afterwards a considerable body among them 
(4000 men, or 7000 men, according to different statements) sur- 
rendered to the victor on terms. As soon as they.had delivered 
up their arms, Agathoklés, regardless of his covenant, caused them 
to be surrounded by his own army, and massacred? 

It appearseas if the recent vietory had been the result of a secret 
Accommo- and treaclierous compact between Agathoklés and Deino-, 


dation and 
compact - Kratés; and as if the prisoners massacred by Agathoklés. 


Artin were thoge of whom Deinokratés wished to rid himself as 
nokratés, malcontents; for immediately after -the battle, a recon 
ciliation took place betw een the two, Agathoklés admitted the 
other as a sort of partner in his despotism ; while Deinokratés not 
anly brought into the partnership all the military means and strong 
posts whick he had been two - years in acquiring, but also betrayed 
to Agathoklés the revolted general Pasiphilus, with the town of 


1 Diodor. xx. 78, 79. Some snid thaig] ginians was 300 talents. ‘Timaua stated 
the eum of money paid by the Cartha- | it αὐ 150 talents, =? Diodor. % 89. 
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Gela occupied hy the latter. It is noticed as singular, that Aga- 
thoklés, generally faithless and unscrupulous, towards poth friends 
and enemies, kept up the best understanding and confidence with 
Deinokratés to the end of his life.’ 

The despot ‘had now regained full power at Syracuse, together 
with a great extent of dominion in Sicily. The re- ,. so), 
mainder of ‘his restless existence was spent in operations operations 
of hostility or plunder against more northerly enemies— ἢ 
the Liparaan isles*—the Italian cities and the Bruttians {i 
—the islatd of Korkyra. We are unable to follow his Ho", 
proceedings in detail. He was threatened with a for- ‘"® 
midable attack® by the Spartan prince Kleonymus, who was in- 
vited by the Tarentines to aid them against thé Lucanians and 
Romans. But Kleonymus found enough to occupy him elsewhere, 
without visiting Sicily. Hg collected a considerable force on the 
coast of Italy, undertook operations with success against. the Lu- 
canians, and even captured the town of Thurii. But the Romans, 
now pushing their intervention even to the Tarentine Gulf, drove 
him off and retook the town; moreover his own behaviour was so 
tyrannical and profligate, as to draw upon him universal hatred. 
Returning from Italy to Korkyra, Kleonymus made himself master 
of that important island, intending to employ it as a base of opera- 
tions both against Greece and against Italy.t “He failed however 
in various expeditions both in the Tarentine Gulf and the Adriatic. 
Demetrius Poliorketés and Kassander alike tried to conclude an 
alliance with him; but in vain.® At a subsequent period, Korkyra 
was besieged by Kassander with a large naval and military force ; 
Kleonymus then retired (or perhaps had previously retired) to 
Sparta.« Kassander, having reduced the island to great straits, 
was on the point of taking it, when it was relieved by Agathoklés 
with a powerful armament. That despot was engaged in operations 
on the coast of Italy against the Bruttians when his aid to Korkyra 


1 Diodor. xx. 90: 

ADiodor. xx. 101, This expedition 
of “Agathoklés against the Liparaan 
isles seems to have been described in 
detail by his contemporary historian 
the Syracusan Kallias: see the Frag- 
ments of that author, in Didot’s Frag- 
eee Hist. Gree. vol. ii. p, 383, Fragm. 


5. Diodor. xx. 104, 

* Diodlor, xx, 104; Livy, x. 2. A 
curious anecdote appears in the Pseudo- 
Aristotle, De Mirabilibus (78), respect- 
ing ‘two ‘native Italians, Aulus and 
Caiyg; who tried to poison Kleonymus at 


Tarentum, but were detected and put 
to death by thg Tarentines, 

That Agathoklds, in his operations on 
the coast of southern Italy, found him- 
self in conflict with the Romans, and 
that their importance was now strongly 
felt—we may judge by the fact, that 
the Syracusan Kallias (contemporary 
and historian of Agathoklés) appears to 
have given details respecting the origin 
and, history. of Rome. See the Frag- 
ments of Kallias, ap. Didot. Hist. Grae. 
Fragm, vol. ii. p. 383; Fragm. 5~and 
Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. i. 72, 

> Diodor, xx. 105, 
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‘was solicited ; he destroyed most part of the Macedonian fleet, 
and thtn sejzed the gsland for himself! On returning from this 
victorious expedition to the Italian coast, where he had left a de- 
tachment of his Ligurian and Tuscan mercenaries, he was informed 
that these mercenaries had been turbulent during his absence, in 
demanding the pay due to them from his grandson Archagathus. 
He caused them all to be slain, to the number of 2000.? 
As far as we can trace the events of the last years of Agathoklés, 
we find him seizing the towns of Kroton and Hipponia in 
B.C, 300-249, eae Ν ᾿ δ a " 
Lut po. __ Ltaly, establishing an alliance with Demetrius Poliorketés,? 
Jeciaof and giving his daughter Lanassa in marriage to the 


Agathoklés 
mutiny youthful Pyrrhus king of Epirus, At the age of seventy- 


his grandson wate A ἡ 
Archegathus two, still in the plenitude of vigour as well as of power, 


—sickness, 


powonng, he was projecting a fresh expedition against the Car- 
ΠΥ ΝΣ thaginians in Africa, with two μαπάνοα of the largest ships 
. of war, when his career was brought to a close by sick- 
ness and by domestic enemics. ; 

He proclaimed as future successor to his dominion, his son, 
named Agathoklés; but Archagathus his grandson (son of Archa- 
gathus who had perished in Africa), a young prince of more con- 
spicuous qualities, had already been singled out for the most im- 
portant command, and was now at the head of the army near ‘tng, 
The old Agathokl@, wishing to strengthen the hands of his in- 
tended successor, sent his favoured son Agathoklés to Aitnd, with 
written orders directing that Archagathus should yield up to him 
the command. Archagathus, noway disposed to obey, invited his 
uncle Agathoklés to a banquet, and killed him; after whieh he 
contrived the poisoning of his grandfather the old despot himself. 
The instrument of his purpose was Menon; a citizen of Egesta, 
enslaved at the time when Agathoklés massacred most of the Eges- 
tean population. The beauty of his person procured him much 
favour with Agathoklés 3 but he had never- forgotten, and had 
always been anxious to avenge, the bloody outrage on his fellow- 
citizens. To accomplish this purpose, the opportunity was ngw 
opened to him, together with a promise of protection, through 
Archagathus. He accordingly poisoned Agathoklés, as we are 
told, by means of a medicated quill, handed to him for cleaning 
his teeth after dinner.* Combining together the various accounts, 


1 Diodor. zai. Fragm. 2. p. 265, Trogus before him (as ib seems from 
3 Diodor. xxi, Fragm. 3. p.266. . the Prologue), alludes to poison, He 
3 Diodor. xxi. Fragm, 4,,8, 11. p. 266. representa, Agathoklds as having died by 
«οἴ, a violent distemper. He notices how- 


Digdor. xxi. Fragm. 12. Ὁ, 276-_ ever the bloody family. feud, and, the 
278. Neither Justin («xiii,. 2), nor | murder of the uncle by the nephey. 
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it seems, probable that Agathoklés was at the time sick—that this 
sickness may have been the reason why he was so anxious to 
strengthen the position of his intended suécessor—and that. his 
death was as much the effect of his malady as δὲ the poison. 
Archagathus, after murdering his uncle, seems Vy means of his 
army to haye made himself real master of the Syracusan power; 
while the old’ despot, defenceless on a sick bed, could do no ntore 
than provide for the safety of his Egyptian wife’ Theoxena and his 
two young children, by despatching them on’ shipboard with all 
his rich moveable treasures to Alexandria. Having secured this 
object, amidst extreme gricf on the part of those around, he expired.! 
The great lines in the character of Agathoklés are well marked. 
He was of the stamp of Gelon and the elder Dionysius— 
a soldier of fortune, who raised himself from the meanest 
beginnings to the summit of political power—and who, in (ene, 
the acquisitign as well as maintenance of that power, dis-~ Supstons 
played an extent of cnergys perseverance, and military "%s%¢ 
resource, not surpasged by any one, even of the generals formed in 
Alexander’s school. He was an adept in that art at which all 
aspiring men of his age aimed—the handling of mercenary soldiers 
for the extinction of political liberty and security at home, and fy 
predatory aggrandisement abroad. I have already noticed hd 
opinion delivered by Scipio Africanus—that®@e clder Dionysius 
and Agathoklés were the most dating, sagacious, and capable men 
of action within his knowledge’? Apart from this enterprising 
genius, employed in the service of unmeceured personal ambition, 
we know nothing of Agathoklés except his sanguinary, faithless, 
and nefarious dispositions; in which attributes also he stands pre- 
eminent, above all his known contemporaries, and above nearly all 
predecessors.? Notwithstanding his often-proved perfidy, he seems 


Splendid 
genius of 
action and 
TesoUrce— 


‘ Justin (xxiii, 2) dwells pathetically 
on this last parting between Agathoklés 
and Theoxena. It is difficult to recon- 
cile Justin’s narrative with that of 
Diodorus; but on this point, as far as 
2 judge, I think him more credible 

Diodorus, 

2 Polyb, xv. 35. See above in this 
History, Ch. LKXXIII. 

8 Polybius (ix. 23) says that Aga- 
thoklés, though cruel in the extreme at 
the beginning of his career, and in the 
establishment of his power, yet became 
the mildest of men after his power was 
onos established, The latter half of 
this atatement is contradicted by all 
the partioular facts which we know 

_Yespecting Agathoklés, = 

As to Timaus the historian, indeed 


(who had been banished from Sicily by 
Agathoklés, and who wrote the history 
of the latter in five books), Polybius 
had good reason to censure him, aa 
being unmeasured in his abuse of Aga- 
thokliés. For'Timaus not only recounted. 
of Agathoklés numerous acts of nefa- 
rious cruelty—acts of course essentially 
public, and therefore capable of being 
known—but also tald much scandal 
about his private habits, and represented 
him (which is still more absurd) aa a 
man vulgar and despicable in point of 
ability. See the Fragments of Timaus 
ap. Histor: Gree. ed. Didot, Fragm. 
144-150, 

All, or nearly all, the acts of Aga- 
thoklés, as described in the proceding 
pages, have been copied from Diodorus ; 
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to have had a geniality and apparent simplicity of manner (the 
same is recounted of Cesar Borgia) which amused men and put 
them off their guard, throwing them perpetually into his trap. 
Agathoklés*however, though among the worst of Greeks, was 


Helenie yet aGreek. During his government of thirty-two years, 
Silly em the course of events in Sicily continued under Hellenic 
durif he agency, without the prepouderant intervention of any 
thokids, and foreign power. The power of Agathoklés indeed rested 
becomes . Β . . 

then sub- mainly on foreign mercenaries ; but so had that of Diony- 
peepen ®  sius and Gelon before him; and he, as well as they, kept 
foreguers. up: Vigorously the old conflict against the Carthaginian 


power in the island. Grecian history in Sicily thus continues down 
to the death of Agathoklés; but it continues no longer. After bis 
death, Hellenic power and interests become incapable of self- 
support, and sink into a secondary and subservient position, over- 
ridden er contended for by fgreigners. Syracuse apd the other 
cities passed from one despot to atiother, and were torn with 
discord arising out of the crowds of foreign mercenaries who had 
obtained footing among them. At the same time, the Cartha- 
ginians made increased efforts to push their conquests in the island, 
Yhout finding any sufficient internal resistance; so that they 
would have taken Syracuse, and made Sicily their own, had not 
Pyrrhus king of igs (the son-in-law of Agathoklés) interposed 
to arrest their progress. From’ this time forward, the Greeks of 
Sicily become a prize to be contended for—first between the Car 
thaginians and Pyrrhuss-next, between the Carthaginians and 
Romans *—until at length they dwindle into subjects of Rome; 
corn-growers for the- Roma plebk, clients under the patronage of 
the Roman Marcelli, victims of the rapacity of Verres, and sup- 
pliants for the tutelary eloquence of Cicero. The historian of self- 
acting Hellas loses sight of them at the death of Agathoklés. 


who had as good authorities before him 
as Polybius poe Diodorus does 
not copy the history of Agathoklés from 
Timeus; on the contrary, he censures 
Timeus for his exaggerated acrmmony 
and injustice towards Agathoklés, in 
terms not leas forcible than those which’ 
Polybius employs (Fragm. xxi. p. 279). 
Diodorus cites Timzus by name, occa- 
sionally and in particular instances ; but 
he evidently did not borrow from that 
author the maig stream of his narrative, 
He seems to have had before him other 
authorities—among them some authors 
whose feelings would tead them to 
favour Agathoklés—the Syracusan Kal- 
iias—and Antander, brother of Agatho- 


ΜἹῈ5 (xxi. p, 278-282). 

1 Diodor. xx. 63. . 

2 The poet Theokritus (xvi. 75-80) 
expatiates on the bravery of the Syra- 
cusan Hiero II., and on the great war- 

ke power of the Syracusans nnder him 
B.C. 260-240), which he represents as 
making the Carthaginians tremble for 
their possessions in Sicily: Personally, 
Hiero seems to have deserved this praise 
—and to have deserved yep more praise 
for his mild and prudent internal ad- 
ministration of Syracuse. But his mili- 
tary force was altogether secondary in 
the great struggle between Rome and 
Carthage for the mastery of Sicily. 
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CHAPTER, XCVIIL 


OUTLYING HELLENIC CITIES, 


1, IN GAUL AND SPAIN. 
2. ON THE COAST OF THE EUXINE, 


To complete the picture of the Hellenic world while yet in its 
period of full life, in freedom and self-action, or even during its 
decline ifito the half-life of a dqpendent condition—we mist say a 
few words respecting some of its members lying apart from the 
general history, yet of not inconsiderable importance. The Greeks 
of Massalia formed its western wing; the Pontie Greeks (those 
on the shores of the Euxine), its eastern ; both of them the outer- 
most radiations of Hellenism, where it was always militant against 
foreign clements, and often adulterated by them. Itis indeed little 
that we"kave the means of saying; but that INtle must not be left 
unsaid, ᾿ 

In my twenty-seventh chapter, I briefly noticed the foundation, 
and first proceedings of Massalia (the modern Marseilles), yepsaiia— 
on the Mediterranean coast of Gaul or Liguria. - ‘This iia stuaflon 
Tonic city, founded by the enterprising Phokeans of Asia cts 
Minor, a little before their own seaboard was, subjugated by the 
Persians, had a life and career of its own, apart from those political 
events which determined the condition of its Hellenic sisters in 
Asia, Peloponnesus, Italy, -or Sicily. The Massaliots maintained 
their own relations of commerce, friendship or hostility with their 
barbaric neighbours, the Ligurians, Gauls, and Iberians, without 
becoming involved in the lar er political confederacies of the 
Hellenic world. They carried out from their mother-city established 
habits of adventurous coast-navigation and commercial activity. 
Their’ situation; distant from ther Greeks and sustained by a force 
hardly sufficient even for defence, imposed upon them the necessity 
both of political harmony at home, and of prudence and persuasive 
agency in their mode of dealing with neighbours. That they were 
found equal to this necessity, appears sufficiently attested by the 
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few general statements transmitted in respect to tom Cough 
their history in its details is unknown, 

Their city ‘was strong by position, situated upon a promontory 
washed on tlfreessides by. the sea, well fortified, and possessing a 
convenient harWour securely closed against enemies! The domain 
around it however appears not to have been large, nor did their 
population extend itself much into the interior. The land around 
was less adapted for corn than for the vine and the olive; wine 
was supplied by the Massaliots throughout Gaul.? It was on ship- 
board that their courage and skill was chiefly displayed ; it was by 
maritime enterprise that their power, their wealth, and their colonial 
expansion were obtained. In an age when piracy was common, 
the Massaliot ships and seamen were effective in attack and defence 
not less than in transport and commercial interchanye ; while their 
numerous maritime successes were attested by many trophies adorn- 
ing thectemples.® The city contained docks and arsenals admirably 
provided with provisions, stores, $s, and all thé various muni- 
‘ments of naval war.t Except the Phenicians ahd. Carthaginians, 
these Massaliots were the only enterprising marinezs in the Western 
Mediterranean} from the year 500 x.c. downward, after the energy 
of the Ionic Greeks had been crushed,by inland -potentates. The 
Iberian and Gallic tribes were essentially landsmen, not occupying 
permanent stations’on the coast, not having any vocatigr for the 
sea; but the Ligurians, though ‘chiefly mountaineers, were annoy- 
ing neighbours to Massalia as well by. their piracies at sea as from 
their depredations by J&nd.’ ‘To all these landsmen, however, 
depredators as they were, the visit of the trader soon-made itself 
felt as a want, both for import and export; and to {pis want the 
Massaliots, with their colonies, were the only ministers, along the 
Gulfs of Genoa and Lyons, from Luna (the frontier of Tuscany) to 
the Dianium (Cape della Nao) in Spain.® It wag not until the 
first century Before the Christian era that they were outstripped in" 
this career by Naston, ‘ond a few other neighbours, exalted into 
Roman colonics. 

Along the coast on both side$ of their own city, the Massaliots 
planted colonies, each commendéd to the protection, and conse- 


1 Casar, Bell. Gall. ii, 1; Strabo, i iv. highly and effectively organized. 


. 179, & Livy, xl. 18; Polybiug, xxx. 4. 

᾿ See Poseidonius ap, Athenwum, iv. ὃ The oration composed by Demo- 
p15, sthends πρὸς Ζηνόθεμιν, relates to an 

8 Btrabo, iv. p, 180, affair wherein a ship, γλμεν and en 


Strabo. (xii, a 575) places Massalia all from Massalia, are found 
in the same rank as Kyztkus, Rhodes, the carrying trade between Athens and 
and Carthage; types of maritime -cities Syracuse (Demosth. p. 862 séq.), ὁ 
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crated by*the statue and peculiar rites, of their own patron God- 
dess, the Ephesian Artemis! Towards the east were Oatonios 
Tauroentium, Olbia, Antipolis, Nikea, and the Portus ΤΥ 
Monceki; towards the west, on the coast of Spain, #ere δίκαν" 
Rhoda, Emporis, Aléné, Hemeroskopium, and 4Arte- timpatm 
misiam or Dianium. These colonies were established ate” 
chiefly on outlying capes or sometimes islets, at once near ἔπιαν 
and safe; they were intended more as shelter and accommodation 
for maritime traffic, and as depots for trade with the interior,— 
than for the purpose of spreading inland, and including a nume-» 
rous outlying population round the walls. The circumstances ef 
Enaporize were the most remarkable. ‘That town was built origin- 
ally on a little uninhabited islet off the coast of Iberia; after a 
certain interval it became extended to the adjoining mainland, and 
a body of native Iberians were admitted to joint residence within 
the new-walled circuit there established. ‘This new circBit how- 
ever was divided in half by an intervening wall, on one side of 
whith dwelt the Iberians, on the other side the Greeks, One gate 
alone was permitted, for intercommunication, guarded night and 
day by appointed magistrates, one of whom was perpetually on the 
spot. Every night, one third of the Greek citizens kept guard on 
the walls, or at least held themselves prepared to do so. How 
long these strict and fatiguing precautions were found necessary, 
we do not know; but after a.certain time they were rclaxed and 
the intervening wall disappeared, so that Grecks and Iberians 
frotly coalesced into one community.? It is not often that we arc” 
allowed td®see so much in detail the early difficulties and dangers 
of a Grecian colony. Massalia itself was situated under nearly 
similar circumstances among the rude Ligurian Salycs ; we hear 
of these Ligurians hiring themselves as labourers to dig on the 
fields of Massaliot proprietors? ‘The various tribes of Ligurigns, 
Gauls, and Iberians extended down to the coast, go’that there was 
no safe road along it, nor any communication except by sea, until 
the conquests of the Romans in the second and first century before 
the Christian erat 


1 Brickner, Histor. Massiliensium, 
ὁ 7 (Géttmgen). 

2 Livy, xxxiv. 8; Strabo, ili, p. 160. 
At Moasalia, it“is said that no armed 
Stranger was ever allowed to enter the 
city, without depositing his arms at the 
ee asin, xlili, 4), 

This precaution seems ta have been 
adopted in other cities also: see Alneas, 
Poliorket, c. 30, 


3 Strabo, iii, p. 165. A fact told to 
Poseidonius by ‘a Massaliot proprietor 
who was his personal friend, 

In the siege of Massalia by Cesar, a 
detachment of Albici — mouyntameers 
not far from the town, end old allies or 
dependents—were brought in to hglp in 
the defence,(Ciesar, Bell. G. i. 34), 

4 Strabo, iv. p. 184, 
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The government of Massalia was oligarchical,*carried on chiefly 


ciigeent- by g Senate or Great Council of Six Hundred (called 
iment of Timuchi), elected for life—and by a small council of 
Mesale~ fifteen, chesen among this larger body to take turn in 
political executive duties.’ The public habits of the administrators 
tration. 


are said to‘have been extremely vigilant and circumspect ; 
the private habits of the citizens, frugal and temperate—a maximum 
Being fixed by law for dowries and marriage-ceremoniés.? They 
were careful in their dealings with the native tribes, with whom 
they appear to have maintained relations generally friendly. The 
htstorian Ephorus (whose History closed about 340 B.c.) represented 
the Gauls as especially phil-hellenic; an impression whicktbe 
could hardly have derivéd from any but Massaliot informants. 
The Massaliots (who -in the first century before Christ were tri- 
lingues, speaking Greek, Latin, and Gallic*) contributed to engraft 
upon thése unlettered men a certain refinement and variety of 
wants, and to lay the foundation of* that taste for letters which 
afterwards became largely diffused throughout the Roman Province 
of Gaul. At sea, and in traffic, the Phenicians and Carthaginians 
were their formidable rivals. This was among the causes which 
threw them betimes into alliance and active codperation with Rome, 
under whose rule they obtained favourable treatment, when the 
blessing of freedom was no longer within their reach. 

Enough is known about Massalia to show that the city was a 


Hetenising geDuine specimen of Hellenism and Hellenic influences— 
winene acting not by force or constraint, but simply by superior 
Tyuset intelligence and activity—by power of ministering to 
evoked wants which must otherwise have remained unsupplied— 
seogupher. ang by the assimilating effect of a lettered civilization 


1 Strabo, iv. p. 181; Cicero, De Re- 
publ. xxvii, Fragm. Vacancies in the 
senate seem to hitve been filled up from 
meritorious citizen#é generally—as far 
88 we can judge by a brief allusiog in 
Aristotle (Polit. vi. 7). From another 
passage in the same work, it seems that 
the narrow basis of the oligarchy must 


ἐκείνοις τὰ πλεῖστα προσνέμειν μέχρι 
Γαδείρων, φιλέλληνάς τε ἂπο- 
φαίνει τοὺς ἀνθρώπους, καὶ 
πολλὰ ἰδίως λέγει περὶ αὐτῶν odk ἔοι- 
κῦὅτα τοῖς νῦν. Compare p. 181. 

It is to be remembered that Ephorus 
was a native of the Asiatic Kymé, the 
immediate neighbour pf Phokwa, whic 


have given rise to dissensions (v. 6). | was the metropolis of Massalia, The 
Aristotle had included,the Μαδσαλιωτῶν | Massaliots never forgot or broke off 
πολιτεία in his lost work Περὶ Πολι- | their connexion with Phoksa: see the 
τειῶν, 


2 Βέγαῦο, l.c. However, one author 
from whom Atheneus borrowed (xii. 
p. 524), desctibed the Masealiots as 
luxditious in their habits. 

3 Strabo, iv. p. 199. ἜἜφυρος δὲ ὕπερ- 
βάλλουσαν τῷ μεγέθει λέγει τὴν Kea- 
τικὴν, ὥστε ἧσπερ νῦν ᾿Ιβηρίας καλοῦμεν | 


statement of their intercession with the 
Romans on behalf of Phokewa (Justin, 
xxxvii. 1), Ephorus therefore 
good’ means of learning whatever Mas- 
saliot citizens were disposed to commifi- 
nicate. “ 

4 Varro, Antiq. Fragm. p. $50, ed. 
‘Sipont. 
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upon roder neighbours. This is the more to be noticed as it con- 
trasts strikingly with the Macedonian influencgs which,have occupied 
so much of the present volume; force admirably organized and 
wielded by Alexander, yet still notging but force. Whe loss of all 
details respecting the history of Massalia is groatly4o be lamented ; 
and hardly less, that of the writings of Pythcas, an intelligent 
Massaliotic navigator, who, at this early age (330-820 3.c.),! with 
an adventurous boldness even more than Phokean, sailed through 
the Pillars of Héfaklés and from thence northward along the coast 
of Spain, Gaul, Britain, Germany—perhaps yet farther. Probably 
no Greek except a Massaliot could have accomplished such a 
voyage; which in his case deserves the greater sympathy, as there 
was’ne other reward for the difficulties and dangers braved, except 
the gratification of an intelligent curiosity. It seems plain that 
the publication of his ‘Survey of the Karth’—much consulted by 
Eratosthenés, though the criticisms: which have reached us*through 
Polybius and Strabo dwell chiefly upon its mistakes, real or sup- 
posed—made an epoch4n ancient geographical knéwledge. 
From the western wing of the Hellenic world, we pass to the 
eastern—the Euxine Sea. Of the Pentapolis on its western 
coast south of the Danube (Apollonia, Mesembria, Kal- 
latis, Odessus, and probably Istrus)—and of Tyras near δὰ τ vest 
the mouth of the river so called (now Dniester)—we have “™- 
little to record; though Istrug and Apollonia were among the 
towns whose political constitutions Aristotle thought worthy of his, 
examination,? But Hergkleia on the south coast, and Pantikapeum 
or Bosporus between the Euxine and the Palus Maotis (now Sea 
of Azof'), are not thus unknown to history; nor can Sindpé (on the 
south coast) and Olbia (on the north-west) he altogether passed 
over. Though lying apart from the political headship of Athens 


Ponte 
Grecks — 
Pentapolis 


1 See the Fragmenta Pythem collected 
by Arfwedson, Upsal, 1824. He wrote 
two works—1l. Τῆς Περιόδος, 2. Περὶ 
᾽Ωκεανοῦ, His statements were greatly 
aster and often followed, by Erato- 


| evident that his writings made an epoch 
in geographical inquiries; though they 
doubtless contaimed numerous inaccu- 
radles. See a fair estimate of Pytheas 
in Mannert, Geog. der Gr. und Romer, 


emedy and Hi 
ethenés ; partially followed by Hippar- 
chus; harshly judged by Polybius,whom 
Strabo in the main follows, Even by 
thosa who judge him most severely, 
Pytheas is admitfed to have been a go 
fuathematician and astronomer (Strabo, 
i. p. 201)—and to have travelled ex- 

ively in person, Like Herodotus, 
he must have been forced to report ἃ 
Great deal on hearsay; and all that he 
could do waa to report the best hearsay 
information which reached him. It ἃ 


Introd, i. p. 73-86. 

The Massaliotic Codex of Homer, 
possessed and consulted among others 
by the Alexandrine critics, affords pre- 


od sumption that the celebrity of Massalia 


as a place of Grecian literature and 
®tudy.(in which character it competed 
with Athens towards the commence- 
ment of the Roman empire) hag its 
foundations laid at least in the third 
century before the Christian era, 

® Aristotle, Politic. v. 2, 11; v. 5, 2. 
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or Sparta, all these cities were legitimate members of the Hellenie 
brotherhood. , All supplied spectators and competitors for the Pan- 
Hellenic festials—pupils to the rhetors and philosophers—pur- 
chasers, and sometimes even gwals, to the artists. All too were 
(like Massalia*and@ Kyréné) adulterated partially—Olbia and 
Bosporus considerably—by admixture of a non-bellenic element. 
Of Sindpé, and its three dependent colonies Kotyéra, Kerasus, 
Sindpe— * and Trapezus, I have already said something,’ in des- 
ao cribing the retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks. Like 


with Darius Magsalia with its dependencies Antipolis, Nikea, and 


in bis last 
days— others—Sindpé enjoyed not merely practical indepen- 


maintains 


itsinde- dence, but considerable prosptrity and local dignity, at 


pendence 


for some the time when Xenophon and his companions marthed 
the Ponte through those regions. The citizens were on terms of 
τὰ become equal alliance, mutually advantageous, with Korylas 
subject tor ¢ 
them uid- prince of Paphlagonia, on the borders of Nis territory 
muicly. they dwelt. It is probable that they figured on the 
tribute list of the Persian king as a portitn of Paphlagonia, and 
paid an annual sum; but here ended their subjection. Their 
behaviour towards the Ten Thousand Greeks, pronounced enemies 
of the Persian king, was that of an independent city. Neither 
they, nor even the inland Paphlagonians, warlike and turbulent, 
were molested with Persian gavernors or military occupation.’ 
Alexander however numbered them among the subjects of Persia ; 
and it is a remarkable fact, that envoys from Sindpé were found 
remaining with Darjus almost to his last hour, after he had become 
a conquered fugitive, and had lost his armies, his capitals, and his 
treasures. ‘I'hese Sinopian envoys fell into the hands of Alex- 
ander; who get them at liberty with the remark, that since they 
were not members of the Hellenic confederacy, but subjects of 
Persia—their presence as envoys near Darius was very excusable.’ 
The position of Sindpé placed her out of the direct range of the 
hostilities carried on by Alexander’s successors against each other ; 
and the ancient Kappadokian princes of the Mithridatic iamily 
(professedly descendants of the Persian Achwmenida),‘ who ulti- 
mately ripened into the king of Pontus, had not become sufficiently 
powerful to swallow up her independence until the yeign of Phar- 
nakés, in the second century before Christ. Sindpé then passed 
ὁ See the veterkable’f life of the Ka- fae Hi ᾿ re SES RTE EY 
rian Datamés, by’ Cornelins Nepos, ὃ Arrian, i iii, 24, 8; Sens 5, 6, 


which gives somie idea of the situation “4 Polybius, v. 43, 
of Paphlagonia about 360-350 Bc. © 
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under his dominior?; exchanging (like others) the condition of a 
free. Grecian city for that of a subject of the barkaric kings of 
Pontus, with a citadel and mercenary garrison to kegp her citizeris 
in obedienc€é. .We know nothing, however of the intermediate 
events. 
Respecting the Pontic Herakleia, our ignorance is not so com- 
plete. That city—much nearer than Sindpé to the mouth Te pontic 


of the Thracian Bosporus, and distant by sea from Byzan- Heyk\'s 
tium only one long day’s voyage of ὃ rowboat—-was Sale 
established by Megarians and Beotians on the coast of ταῖν 

the Mariandyni. ‘IMcse natives were subdued, and re- Matiandyat 


duced to a kind of serfdom whereby they became slaves, "πα 

yet with a proviso that they should never be sold out. of the 
territory. Adjoining, on the "westward, between Herakleia ang 
Byzantium, were the Bithynian Thracians—villagers fot merely in- 
dependent, but warlike and fierce wreckers, who cruelly maltreated 
any Greeks stranded on their coast.) We are told in- general 
terms that the government of Herakleia was olig@rchical ;? perhaps 
in the hands ef the descendants of the principal original colonists, 
who partitioned among themselves the territory with its Marian- 
dynian serfs, and who formed a small but rich minority among the 
total populations We hear of them as powerful at sea, and as 
being 4016 to man, through their numerous serfz, a considerable 
fleet, with which they invaded the territory of Leukon prince of 
the Kimmerian Bosporus.’ ‘They were also engaged in land-wars 
with Mithridatés, a prince of the ancient Persign family established 
as district rulers in Northern Kappadokia.‘ 

Towards 380-37) 3.c. the Herakleots became disturbed by 
violent ‘party-contentions within the city. As.far agxeWe portion 
can divine from a few obscure hints, these contentions {x μος 
began among the oligarchy themselves ;° some of whom Davisiment, 
opposed, and partially threw open, a close political mo- 7?" 
nopoly—yet not witheut a struggle, in the course of stblsbed. 


1 Xenoph, Anab. vi. 6, 2. 

3. Aristot. Polit. v. 5, 2; v. 5, 5. 
Another. passage in the same work, 
however (v. 4, 2), says, that in Hera- 
Kleia, the*democracy was subverted im- 
mediately after the foundation of the 
colony, through the popular leaders; 
who committed injustice against the 
rich. Those rich men were banished, 
bus collected atrength enough to return 
and sttbvert’ the democracy by force. 
If this passage alludes ‘to the samy 
Herakleia (there were many towns of 


that name), the government must havo 
beeu originally democratical, But the 
serfdom of the natives seems to imply 
an oligarchy. 

3 Aristot. Polit. vii, 5,7; Polyawn. vi. 
9, 8, 4: compare Pseudo-Aristotle, 
Economie. ii. 9, 

“The reign of Leukqn lasted from 
about 392-33@ pc. The event alluded 
to by Polya must have occurred at 
some time during this interval. 

4 Justin, xvi. 4. ᾿ς 

5 Avistot. v. 0, 2; 5, 10, 
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which an energetic citizen named Klearchus was banished. Pre- 
sently however the cqntest assumed largeredimensions ; the plebs 
sought admission into the constitution, and are even said to have 
required abolition of debts with a redivision of thétands’ A 
democratical cdustitution was ‘established; but it was speedily 
menaced by conspiracie§ of the rich, to guard against which, the 
classification of the citizens was altered. Instead of three tribes, 
and four centuries, all were distributed anew into sixty-four cen- 
turies, the tribes being digcoritinued. It would appear that in the 
original four centuries, the rich men had been so enrolled as to 
form’ separate military divisions (probably their rusti¢ serfs being 
armed along with*them)—while the thfte tribes had contained all 
the rest of the people; so that the effect of thus multiplying the 
centuries was, to divest the rich of their separate military enrol- 
fhent, and to disseminate them in many different regiments along 
with a greater number of poor.* 

Still however the demands of the people were not fully granted, 
nqast, . and dissension continue. Not merely the poorer citi- 
Continued Zens, but also the population of, serfs—homogeneous, 
political 5 oe + 
troubles at Speaking the same language, and sympathjsing with 
exw. each other, like Helots or Penesta—when once agitated 
voked irom by the hope of liberty, were with difficulty appeased. 
πα The government, though greatly democratised? found 
itself unable to maintain tranquillity, and invoked assistance from 
without. Application was made first, to the Athenian Timotheus 
—next, to the Theban Kpaminondas; but neither of them would 
interfere—nor was there, indecd, any motive to tempt them. At 
length application was made to the exiled citizen Klearchus. 

This exile, now about forty years of age, intelligent, audacious 
Charter and unprincipled, had passed four years at Athens partly 
cumstances in hearing the lessons of Plato and Isokratés—and. had 
chaste watched with emulous curiosity the brilliant fortune of 
seitdespot_ the despot Dionysius at Syracuse, in whom both these 
kieta—his Philosophers took interest? During his banishment, 
ἐπα πον. moreover, he had done what was common with Grecian 

1 Justin, xvi. 4, conferred, is allowed to enroll himself 

2 Aineas, Poliorket. c. 11, I have in any.one of the éxaroorigs that, he 
given what seems the most probable prefers, peek 
explanation of a very obscure passage. 4 Diodor. xv. 81. ἐζήλωσε μὲν τὴν 

It is to’ be noted that the distribution Διονυσίου τοῦ Συρακρυσίοὺ διαγωγὴν, 
of citizens inty centuriog (ἑκατοστύε:) &o. ᾿ Memuon, Fragm, 0. 1; Iaokratés, 
prevailed alsq ‘st Byzantlum; see In- Epiat, vii, Wah a an gh 
sotipt. No. 2060 ap. Boeck.Corp. Inscr. . It is here that the fragments of Mem- 
Gree, p, 180." A citizen of Olbia, upon non, as abstracted by Photing(Cod. 224), 
whom the’ citizenthip-of Byzantium is Segin. “Photius had seen @nly, eight 


κεν, ΧΟΥ͂ΤΙ, 
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exiles ; Ho had-taketi vertice with the enemy of his native.city, the 
neighbouring prince Mithridatés' and probably enough against 
the “city itself’ -AS ‘an officer, he distinguished himself much ; 
acquiring reiown with'the prince and influence ovgr the minds of 
saldiers, Hence his’ friends,-and a party in Herakleia, became 
anxivés to recall him, as moderator and protector under the griev- 
ous political discords prevailing. It was the oligarchical party who 
invited him to come'back, at the head of a body of troops, as their 
auxiliary in keeping down the plebs, Klearchus al ba their 


invitation ; bot with the full purpose of thaking himself t 


ὁ Diony- 


sius of Herakleia. Obtaining from Mithridatés a powerful body 
of mercenaries, under secret promise to hold the city only as his 
prefect, he marched thither with the proclaimed purpose of main- 
taining order, and upholding the government. As hi. mercenary 
soldiers were soon found troublesome companions, he gbtained 
permission to construct a separate Stronghold in the city, under 
colour of keeping them apart in the stricter disciphue of a barrack.’ 
Haying thus secured a strong position, he invited Mithridatés into 
the city, to receive the promised possession; but instead of per- 
forming this engagement, he detained the prince as prisoner, and 
only released him gn payment of a considerable ransom. He next 
cheated, still more grossly, the oligarchy who had recalled him ; 
denouncing their past misrule, declaring himself their mortal 
enemy, and espousing the pretensif—ns as well as the antipathics of 
the plebs. The latter willingly seconded,him in his measures— 
even extreme measures of cruclty and spoliation—against their 
political enemies, A large number of the rich were killed, impri- 


books of Memnon’s History of Hera- down to the timo of Juhus Cesar, and 
klew'{ Books ix,~xvi, inclusrye), neither ; appears to have Tived shortly after the 


E 


the first eight bdoks (seo the end of his | 
πὶ from Memnon), nor those | bably copied) was much older; having 


0 nistian era ΝΥΤΩΡΒΙΒ (whom he pro- 


after the sixteenth, had come under his lived seemingly from abpué 100-230 R¢6 


view. This is 


‘eatly to be regretted; 


ἐδ we are thus shut out from the know- 
ledge of Heraklean affurs anterior to 


Κ' 
“te 


nob unfrequently, with 


Photius, ἔμεν he does not possess an 


(see the few Kragmerita remmning from 
him, in the same work, in. p. 12), The 
work of the Herakleotic author Hero- 
dérus seems to have been altogether 
upon legendary matter (see Fragm. itt 
the same work, ii. p. 27). He was half 


Me , but only.partsief 1t3 this, @century.earlier than Nymphis. ., « 
13 ἃ Qutoue fact, in reference to the 
libraries of"the ninth century Αι. 


sao 
historiatis, 


) ani 


9. Fragraen’ 
Nym 


tig be sarap are col- 


of Photius, together with 
his and other Herakleatic 


ilastrated with useful 


notes and citations, in the edition of 
" Ovelli | ag well ag by K. Miiller, 11 


Didof's 


VOL. VILL. 


_ carried ‘his history | 


Hist Grac, tom. ili, Ὁ 


pa Mion 


1 Suidas, v. Κλέαρχος. og ae, 

ἃ. Polywnus, 11, 30, 1; Justin, avi, 4, 
“A quibus revocatus ind patriam, per 
quos in arce collocatus fuerat,” ὅσ. — *, 

news (Poliorket. c. 12) cites this 
proceeding as an example of the mistake | 
made by a poljtical party, in calling ist 
a greater number of mercetiary auxilia- 
ies than they could manage or keep in 
order. * 
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soned, or impoverished and banished ; their’ slaves or serfs, too, 
were not only manuinitted by order of the new despot, but also 
married. to the wives and daughters of the exiles. The most tra- 
gical scenes arose out of these forced marriages ; many of the women 
even killed themselves, some after. having first killed their new 
husbands. Among the exiles, a party, driven to despair, procured 
assistance from without, and tried to obtain by force readmittance 
into the city; but they were totally deféated by Klearchus, who 
yafter this victory became more brutal and unrelenting than ever.’ 

He was now in irresistible power; despot of the whole city, 
He omtinues. plebs as well as oligarchy. Such he continued to be for: 
despot for ᾿ . . » 
weve, twelve years; during which he displayed great warlike 
isowusi-  Cergy against exterior enemies, together with unabated 
festival. cruelty towards the citizens. He farther indulged in 
the mest overweening insolence of personal demeanour, adopting 
an Oriental costume and ornaments, and proclaiming himself the 
son of Zeus—as Alexander the Great did after him. Amidst all 
these encrnities, however, his literary tastes did not forsake him ; 
he collected a library, at that time a very rare possession. Many 
were the conspiracies attempted by suffering citizens against this 
tyrant ; but his vigilance baffled and punished all. At length two 
young men, Chion and Leonidés (they too having been among the 
hearers of Plato), found an opportunity to stab him at a Dionysiac 
festival. They, with those who seconded them, were slain by his 
guards, after a gallant resistance ; but Klearchus himself died of 
the wound, in torture and mental remorse.’ 

His death unfortunately brought no relief to the Herakleots. 

se.382. The two sons whom he left, Timotheus aud Dionysius, 
fetyrus were both minors; but his brother Satyrus, administering 
iar in their name, grasped the sceptre and continued the 
vated cruelty dypotism, with cruelty not merely undiminished, but 
‘ary vigour. even aggravated and sharpened by the past assassination. 
Not inferior to his predecessor in energy and vigilance, Satyrus 
was in this respect different, that he was altogether rude and 
unlettered. Moreover he was rigidly scrupulous in preserving the 
crown for his brother’s children, as soon as they should be of age. 
To ensure to'them an undisturbed succession, he took every pre- 


1 Justin, cvi. 4, 5; Theopompus ap. this character of the latter; with whoxe 
Athen. ili, p, 85, Fragm. 200, ed. memory Isokratés dixclaims all syw- 
‘Didot. ae: pathy. . 

2 Memnon, c.1. The seventh epistle 8 Memnon, c. 1; Justin, xvi, 5; Dio- 
of Isokratés, addressed to Timotheus dor, xvi. 36, 

son of Klearchus, recognises generally 
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caution to avoid begetting children of his own by his wife’ After 
a rule of seven years, Satyrus died of a lingeting an@ painful dis- 
temper. Jat . 
The government of Herakleia now devolved on Jimotheus, who 
exhibited a contrast, alike marked and beneficent, with 
his father and uncle. Renouncing all their cruelty and 
constraint, he set at liberty every man whom he found in 
prison. Le was strict ἰὴ dispensing justice, but mild and 
even liberal in all his dealings towards the citizens. At 
the same time, he was a man of adventurous couraye, carrying on 
successful war against foreign enemies, and making his power 
respected all around. With his younger brother Dionysius, he 
maintained perfect harmony, treating him as an cqual and partner. 
Though thus using his power gencrously towards the Herakleots, 
he was, however, still a despot, and retained the charasteristic 
marks of despotism—the strong cifadel, fortified separately from 
the town, with a commanding mercenary force. After a reign of 
about nine years, he died, deeply mourned by every one.” 
Dionysius, who succeeded him, fell upon unsettled times, full 
both of hope and fear; opening chances of aggrandisoment, yet 
with many new dangers and uncertaintics. The sovereignty which 
he mherited doubtless included, not simply the city of Herakleia, 
but also foreign dependencies and possessions in its neighbour- 
hood; for his three predecessors * had been all enterprising chiefs, 
commanding a considerable aggressive foree. At the commence- 


BC, 346. 


Despotism 
of Timo- 

theus, Just 
and mild—- 
lus energy 
and ability 


1 Memnbn, c. 2. ἐπὶ δὲ τῇ φιλαδελ- 
gla τὸ πρῶτον ἠνέγκατο" τὴν γὰρ ἀρχὴν 
τοῖς τοῦ ἀδελψοῦ παισὶν ἀνεπηρέαστον 
συντηῤῶν, ἐπὶ τοσοῦτυν τῆς αὐτῶν κηδε- 
μονίας λόγον ἐτίθετο, ὡς καὶ γυναικὶ 
συνὼν, καὶ τότε λίαν στεργομένῇ, μὴ 
ἀνασχέσθαι παιδοποιῆσαι, ἀλλὰ μηχανῇ 
πάσῃ γονῆς στέρησιν ἑαυτῷ δικάσαι, ὡς 
ἂν μήδ' ὕλως ὑπολίποι τινὰ ἐφεδρεύοντα 
τοῖς τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ παισίν. 

In the Antigonid dynasty of Maco- 
donia, we read that Demetrius, son of , 
Antigonns Gonatas, died leaving his son | 
Philip a boy. Autigonus called Dosou, | 
younger, brother of Demetrius, assumed | 

_ on behalf of Philip; he 

| the widow of Demetrius, and 

had children by her; but he was 80 
anxious to guard Philip’s succession 
against ‘all chance of being disturbed, 
that he refused to bring up his own | 
childven—'O δὲ παιδῶν γενομένων ἐκ 
τῆς Χρυσηΐδος, οὐκ ἀνεθρέψατο, τὴν 
ἀρχὴν τῷ he περισώζων (Porphyry, 
ragm. ap, Didot, Fragin. Histor. Gree, 


vol. iit p. 701). 

In the Greek and Roman world, the 
father was generally considered to have 
the right of determining whether be 
would or would’ not bring up a new- 
born child. The obligation was only 
supposed to commence when he accepted 
or sanctioned it, by*®taking up the 
child, 

2 Memnon, ¢, 3. The Epistle of Iso- 
kratés (vii.) addressed to Timotheus in 
recommendation of a friend, is in har- 
mony with this general character, but 
gives no new infortuation. 

Diodorus reckons Timotheus as im- 
mediately succecding Klenrchus his 
father— considering Satyrus simply as 
regent (xvi, 36). 

3 We hear of Klearchus as having 
besieged Astukuy (afterwards Nikome- 
dis)—at the interior extpemity of the 
north-casterne indentation of the Pro- 
pontis, ealled tho Gulf of Astakus (Po- 
lyanus, ii. 30, 3). 
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ment of his.rtigh, indeed, -the aftendenoy gf, Memnon and. the 
noo, > Petsian force in. the north-western part, of Asia, Minor 
Ἡιβρομὰ “wag at ἃ higher pitch them ordinary ; it appears top that 
Ἐμὲ popular Kleactius—aad probably hisguccessors also—had always 
event taken care to keep on: the best terms awith the Persian 
Jentiealing court. But presently came the’ invasion of Alexander 
μὰ (384 3.c.), with the battle of the Granikus, which totally 
alsts iy. extinguished the-Persian power in Asia Minor, and yas 
ates oh followed, after no long interval, ‘by the -entire conquest 
the Last of the Persian empire. - The Persian control being 
now tempted from Asia Minor—while Alexander with the gteat 
“Macedonian. force merely passed through it to the eas}, leaving 
vieeroy$ behind him—new hopes of independence or aggran- 
disement began ‘to arise among the native princes in Bithynia, 
ies ip and Kappadokia. The Bithysian prince even 
contended successfully in the' field against Kalas, who had been 
appointed by Alexander as satrap in Phrygia? The Herakleot 
Dionysius, on the other hand; enemy by position of these Bithy- 
nians, courted the new Macedonian potentates, playing his political 
game with much skill in every way. He kept his forces well 
in hand, and his dominions carefully guarded ; he ruled in a’mild 
and popular manner, so as to preserve among the Herakleots the 
same feelings of attachment which had been inspired by his prede- 
cessor, While the citizens of the neighbouring Sindpé (as has 
been already related) sent their envoys to Darius, Dionysius kept 
his eyes upon Alexander ;-taking care to establish a footing at 
Pella, and being peculiaily assiduous in attentions to Alexander's 
sistex, the princess Kleopatra. He was the hetter qualified for 
thig courtly service, as he was a man of elegant and ostentatious 
tastes, and had purchased from his namesake, the fallen Syracusan 
Dionysius, ajl the rich furniture of the Dionysian family, highly 
available for presents.‘ | 
By the favour of Antipater and the reagency at Pella, the Hera- 
Retum οἱ ἡ Kleotic despot was enabled both to maintain and extend 


ae his daminions, until the return. of Alexadder to, Sysa 
ἘᾺΝ and Babylon in 824 5.0, All other authority ajanov 
sane: superseded by the persotual will bf the “oui 

ane haga 3 who, shisfrusting all his” delegates—-Antipater, 
sete 6 princesses, and.the satraps—~listened readily*te.com- 
fey sie θη from all quarters, and topk particular’ vide ἴῃ 


Memnon,c.1. 3 Masi m0) 4 Mesa ὁ. 8, Seo ja This History, 
Memnon, Ὁ, 3. Ch LXXX¥. 


CharaXUVIL. FORTUNS-AND POWER OF DIONYSIUS, ἀπ" 


lig 'the pretensions of Grecian exiles. I have already re- 
cointed” ROw, iti: June 824 p.c., Alexandew promulgated at the 
Olympic festival a sweeping edict, directing that in bvery Greciag 
city, the exilés should be restored—by force, if forge was required. 
Among’ the various Grecian exiles, those from Herakleia were not 
backward in sdliciting his-support, to obtain their own restoration, 
as well as the expulsion of the despot. As they were entitled, 
along with others; te the bénefit of the fecent edict, the position of 
Dionysius became one of extreme danger. He now reaped the 
full benefit of his antecedent prudence, in having maintained both’ 
his popularity with the Hetakleots at home, and his influence with 
Antipater, to whom the enforcement of the edict was entrusted. 
He was thus enabled to ward off the danger for a time ; and his 
good fortune rescued him from it altogether, by the death of Alex- 
ander in June 3233.0. Thatevent, coming as it did unexpectedly 
upon every one, filled Dionysius with such extravagant joy, that he 
fell into a swoon ; and he commemorated it by erecting ἃ state 
in hongur of Luthymia, or the tranquillising Goddess. His position 
showever seemed agaih precarious, when the Herakleotie exiles re- 
newed their solicitations to Terdikkas; who favoured the'r cause, 
and might probably have restored them, if he had chosen to direet 
his march towards the Hellespont against Antipater and Kraterus, 
instead of undertaking the ill-advised expedition against Eeypt, 
wherein he perished. ᾿ 
The tide of fortune now turned moro than ever in favour of" 
Dionysius. With Antipater.and Kraterus, the prepon- y¢ 22-304" 
derant potentates in his neighbourhood, he was on the Propaity 


᾿ . . and μτὰ- 
best terms; and it happened at this juncture to suit the dene οἱ 
2 Ἰ Β . . . Diony snus 
political views of Kraterns to dismiss his Persian wife —nemanes 
. . . . . Amast 
Amastris (niece of the late Persian hing Darius, and iis'fivon 


conferred upon Kraterus by Alexander when he biraself Sia 


married Statira), for the purpose of espousing Phila ““* 
danghter of Antipater. Amastris was given in marriage to Diony- 
sius; for him, a splendid exaltation—attesting the personal in- 
Re which he had previously acquired. Tis new wife, herself 
a Mman of ability and energy, brought to him a large sum from 
Ν : eel as τὸ ‘hereof Breatly extendink fis” 
dominion round’Herakleia. Noway corrupted by this good fortune, 
‘he still persevered both in his concillating rule at home, and his 
proden¢-aHiances abroad, makirig himself especially useful to Anti~ 


Mempon, ¢. 4. 
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gonus, That great chief, preponderant throughout most parts of 
Asia Minor, Was establishing his ascendency in Bithynia and the 
tgighbourhood of the Propontis, by founding the city of Antigonia 
in the rich plaig adjoining the Askanian Lake.' Dionysius Jent 
effective maritime aid to Antigonus, in that war which ended by 
his conquest of Cyprus from the Egyptian Ptolemy (307 1.0), To 
the other Ptolemy, nephew and general of Antigonus, Dionysius 
gave his daughter in marriage; and he evén felt himself powerful 
cnough to assume the title of king, after Antigonus, Lysimachus, 
and the Egyptian Ptolemy had done the like? He died, after 
reigning thirty years with consummate political skill“hnd un- 
interrupted prosperity—except that during the last few years he 
lost his health from excessive corpulence.’ 
Diouysius left three children under age—Klearchus, Oxathrés 
and a daughter—by his wife Amastris; whom he consti- 
BO, 304, ἢ ἶ 
Amostsis tuted regent, and who, partly through the cordial support 
governs of Antigonus, maintained the [Icrakleotic dominion un- 


Ierakl 1a 


13 pnpai >, ἢ ἢ 
pis impaired, Presently Lysimachus, king of Thrace and 


ins “8 of the Thracian Chersonese (ou the isthmus of which he 


fron im— had founded the city of Lysimachcia), coveted this as a 
Klearchus 


fl Oe valuable alliauce, paid his court to Amastris, and married 


Amatis~ her, ‘The Herakleotie queen thus enjoyed double pro- 
Wy Vase tection, and was enabled to avoid taking part in the 
: formidable conflict of Τύβυϑ (300 1..0.}; wherein the allies 
Lysimachus, Kassandert Ptolemy, and Seleukus were victorious 
over Antigonus. The latter being slain, and his Asiatic power 
crushed, Lysimachus got possession of Antigonia, the recent 
foundation of his rival in Bithynia, and changed its name to 
Nikwa* After a certain time, however, Lysimachuse becafhe 
desirous of marrying Arsinog daughter of the Egyptian Ptolemy ; 
accordingly, Amastris divorced herself from him, and set up for 
herself separately as regené of Herakleia. Her two sons being now 
nearly of age, she founded and fortified, for her own residence, 
the neighbouring city of Amastris, about sixty miles eastward of 
Herakleia on the coast of the Euxine.*® These young men, 2 
chus and Oxathrés, assumed the government of Herakleia, and 
1 Strabo, xii, p, 565, , foundation of Seleukus Nikatot, was 
®Memnon, c. +: compare Diodor. established on or near the site of another 
xx. 53, - Antigonia, also previously founded 
_ ἢ Nymphis, Fragm. 16. ap. Athe- by Antigonus Monophthalmus (Strabo, 
neum, xu, p.549; Alliany V. Hix. 13. ! xv, p. 750), - 
4 Strabo, xii. p. 565. So also An-| 4 Strabo, wii, p. 544, 
tioch, on the Orontes in Syria, the great ἢ 
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entered upon various warlike enterprises; of which we know only, 
that Klearchus accompanied Lysimachus in his expedition against 
the Gotw, sharing the fate of that prince, who was/defeated and 
taken prisoner. Both afterwards obtained their release, and Klear 
chus returned to Ilerakleia; where he ruled % a cruel and 
oppressive manner, and even committed the enormity (in conjunction 
with his brother Oxathrés) of killing his mother Amastris, This 
crime was avenged hy, her former husband Lysimachus; who, 
coming to Herakleia under professions of friendship (8.0. 286), 
caused Klearchus and Oxathrés to be put to death, seized their 
treasure, and kceping separate possession of the citadel only, 
allowed the Herakleots to establish a popular government? 
Lysimachus, however, was soon persuaded by his wife Arsinoé 
to make over Herakleia to her, as it had been formerly jnioo 
possessed by Amastris; and Arsino@ sent thither a mstcsof 


Hieraklieta 
Kymean officer named Herakleidés, who carried with ‘feat and 
> 


acath of 


him force sufficient to retstablish the former despotism, eens. 
with its oppressions and cruelties. For other purposes ‘tks 
too, not Jess mischievous, the influence of Arsinoé was all-powerful. 
She prevailed upon Lysimachus to kill his cldest son (by a former 
marriage) Agathoklés, a young prince of the most estimable aud 
eminent qualities. Such an atrocity, exciting universal abhorrence 
among the subjects of Lysimachys, enabled his rival Scleukus to 
attack him with success. In a great battle fought between these 
two princes, Lysimachus was defeated and slain—by the hand and, 
javelin of a citizen of Uerakleia, named Malakon2 

This victory transferred the dominions of the vanquished prince 
to Seleukus. At Heraklejp too, its effect was so powerful, ας ast 
that the citizens were susie to shake off their despotism, Herakieia 


᾿ emancipated 
They at first tried to make terms with the governor from tie 
“1. " = . despots, and 
Herakleidés, offering him money as an inducemept to a popula 


. ᾿ . " Ι 
withdraw. From him they obtained only an angry fubtited 
—recall of 


refusal ; yet his subordinate officers of mercenaries, and jie cutes— 


Η < β' . ἢ ἥ 
commanders of detached posts in the Herakleotic terri- tine 


citizens 


tory, mistrusting their own power of holding out, accepted ‘ivants 
amamicable compromise with the citizens, who tendered 0cys- 
to them full liquidation of arrears of pay, together with Sess. 
the citizenship. The Herakleots were thus enabled to discard 
Herakleidés, and yegain their popular government. They sig- 
nalised their revolution by the impressive ceremony of demolishing 
their Bastile—the detached fort or stronthold within the city, 


1 Memnon, 6. 6. 3 Memnon, ὁ, 7, 8. 
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hich had served for eighty-four yeard as the characteristic symbol, 
and indispensable engine, of the antecedent despotism.’ ‘The city, 
now again a, free commonwealth, was farther reinforced by the 
junction of Nymphig (the historian) and other Herakleotic citizens, 
who had hithefio been in exile. These men were restored, and 
welcomed by their fellow-citizens in full friendship and harmony ; 
yét with express proviso, that no demand should be made for the 
restitution of their propertics, long since confiscated’. To the 
vietar Seleukus, however, and his officer Aphrodtstia, thé “hold - 
bearing of the newly-emancipated Mecrakleots proved offensive. 
They would probably have incurred great danger from hm, had 
not his mind becn first set upon the conquest of Maccdotia, in the 
accomplishment of which he was murdercd by Ptolemy Keraunus. 

The Herakleots thus became again a commonwealth of free 
situation Citizens, without auy detached citadel or mercenary 
want ᾿ς garrison; yet they logf, seemingly through the growing 
weet, — force and aggressions of some inland dyuasts, several of 
rey their outlying dependencies—Kieras, Tium, and Amaztris. 
consti. "The two former they recovered some tine afterwards by 
power. —* purchase, and they wished also to purchase back Amastris ; 
but Eumenés, who held it, hated them so much, that he repudiated 
their money, and handed over the place gratuitously to the Kappa- 
dokian chief Ariobarzanés.’ That their maritime power was ut 
this time very great, we may sec hy the astonishing account given of 
their immense ships,—numerously manned, and furnished with 
many brave combatants'on the deck—which fought with eminent 
distinction in the naval battle between Ptolemy Keraunus (mur- 
derer and successor of Seleukus) and Antigonus Gonatas.‘ 

It is not my purpose to follow lower down the destinies of 
Werakleia. It maintained its internal autonomy, with consider- 
able maritime power, a dignified and prudent aduninistration, and 
a partial, though sadly circumscribed, liberty of foreign action — 
uutil the successful war of the Romans against Mithridatés (8.0. 
69). In Asia Minor, the Hellenic cities on the -oast were partly 


enabled to postpone the epoch of theiy subjugation, by the great 


1 Memnon, ο, 9; Stiabo, xi. p. 542, dependencies by purchase. Acquisitions 
«Ὁ. Memnon, ¢, 11. ‘ were often made in thig manner “by the 
pe Re @, Loy, Bheauhebitants of: free German, S#tesy i 
“pyzantiom also purchased for a consider- | mediwval Europe; but as tothe Hel- 
able sum the jmportant position called lenic cities, I Have not had occasiort to 
the ‘Iepdv, at the entrance of the Muxine ' record many aseh tramsactions in’ the 
on the Asiatic side (Polybins, iv. 50). course of this History. . 
These are rare examples, in ancient © * Memnon, ὁ. 13% cotapare Polyb. 
history, of cities acquiring territory or xviii, 34. 
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division of power which prevailed in the interior ; for the potentate: 
of Bithynia, Pergamus, Kappadokia, Pontus Syria, Were Prudent ad 
in almost’ perpetual discord—while all of them Jvere of He 
menaced by thie intrusion of the warlike and predatory ὦ aly, ee 


the powers 


Gauls, who extorted for themselves settlements in Galatia δὰ παι 
(zc, 276). The kings, the enemies of civic freedom, Shino 
were kept partially in check by these new and formidable 4°" 


condition 


neighbours,’ who were themselves however hardly less 7%, 


formidable to’ the-Greciar cities on the coast? Sinbpé, reek cites 
Merakléia, Byzautium,—and even Rhodes, in spite of the “51 
advantage of an insular position,—isolated relicts of what had once 
been an Hellenic aggregate, become from henceforward cribbed 
and confined by inland neighbours almost at their gates‘—de- 
pendent on the barbaric potentates, between whom they were com- 
pelled to trim, making themselves useful in turn to all. It was 
howeyer frequent with “these barbaric princes to derive tlfeir wive-, 
mistresses, ministers, negotidtors, officers, enginters, literati, artists, 
actors, and intermediate agents both for ornament and, recreation 
—from vome Greck city. “Among them all, more or lass of [el- 
lenic influence became thus insinuated: along with the Greek lau- 
guage which spread ils roots every where—evan among the Gauls 
or Galatians, the rudest and latest of the foreigu immigrants. 

Of the Grecian maritime towns in the Euxine south of the 
Danube—Apollonia, Mesembria, Odéssus, Kallatis, Tomi, aia 
and Istrus—five (seemingly without Tom) formed a Oe ee 
confederate Pentapolis4 About the yéar 319 B.¢., we Eusine-- 


Ovid at 
hear of them as under the power of Lysimachus king of ‘row. 


' This is a remarkable observation very difficult to understand, It is moet 


made by Memnon, ο, 19. probable that these cities invited Phihp 
᾿ See the statement of Poly bius, xxii, as their defender. 
24, | dn Inscription, No. 2056 ο, qin 


ὃ. Contrast the independent and com- | Boeckh’s Corp. Inseript. Grace. part xi. 
manding position occupied by Byzan-' p. 79), the five vites constituting the 
tium in 399 nc, acknowledging no, Pentapolis are not clearly named. 
superior except Sparta (Xenoph. Anab. ' Boeckh supposes them to be Apollonia, 
vii, 1)—with its condition in the third ‘ Mesembria, Odéssns, Kallatis, and Tomi; 
‘century B.¢.—harassed and pillaged al-; but Istrus seems more probable than 
most to the gates of the town by the | Tomi. Odéssus was on the site of the 
neighbouring Thracians and Gauls, and , modern Varna, ybere the Luscription 
only purchasing immunity by conti- | was found; greatly south of the modern 
nued . money Payments: see Polybiua, | town of Odesya, which is on the gite. of 
iv, 45, * an thor. ον εἰξοια, oak tate INR 
τυ S, viLp3 19," “Philip: of Mace- n° Inscription (2056) immediately 
don defeated the Scyfhian prince Atheas | preceding the above, also found at Odés- 
or Ateas (about 340*u.c,) somewhere t sus, contains, a, votes of thanks - and 
τ dwpen Mount, care andthe Danube | honours to a certain citizen of Antioch, 
ate ἮΝ +t But the relations of ; who resided with.,....(nattie imperfect}, 
towns of Istrud and | king of the Scythians, aud rendered 
sittin whieh are said to he&e | great-service ta the Geoks by his infu 
lrought "Pullip into the country, are ence. : 
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Thrace, who Κορέ ἃ garrison in Kallatis—probably in the rest also. 
They made a struggle to shake off his yoke, obtaining assistance 
from some of the neighbouring Thracians and Scythians, as well as 
from Antigonus. But Lysimachus, after & contest which seems to 
have lasted thre@ or four years, overpowered both their allies and 
them, retlucing them again into subjection.’ Kallatis sustained a 
long siege, dismissing some of its ineffective residents ; who were 
received and sheltered by Eumelus prince of Bosporus. It was in 
pushing his conquests yet farther northward, in the steppe between 
the rivers Danube and Dniester, that Lysimachus came into conflict 
with the powerful prince of the Gete—Dromichetés ; by whom he 
was defeated and captured, but generously released.” I have 
already mentioned that the empire of Lysimachus ended with his 
last defeat and death by Seleukus—(281 B.c.).. By his death, the 
cities of the Poutic Pentapolis regained a temporary independence. 
But theif barbaric neighbours became more and more formidable, 
being reinforced seemingly by immigration of fresh hordes from 
Asia; thus the Sarmatians, who in Herodotus’s time were on thi 
cast of the Tanais, appear, three centuries afterwards, even south 
of the Danube. By these tribes—Thracians, Gete, Srythians, 
and Sarmatiaus—sthe Greck cities of this Pentapolis were suc- 
cessively pillaged. Though renewed indeed afterwards, from the 
necessity of some place of traffic, even for the pillagers themselves 
—they were but poorly renewed, with a large infusion of barbaric 
wesidents.? Such was the condition in which the exile Ovid found 
Tomi, πρᾶν the Mginning of the Christian era. The Tomitans 
were more than half barbaric, and ‘their Greck not casily intelli- 
gible. The Sarmatian or Getic horse-howmen, with their poisoned 
arrows, ever hovered near, galloped even up to the gates, and 
carried off the unwary cultivators into slavery. Even within a 
furlong of the, town, there was no security cither for person or 
property. The residents were clothed in skins or leather; while 
the women, ignorant both of spinning and weaving, were em- 
ployed either in grinding corn or in carfying on their heads the 
pitchers of water.‘ 


1 Diodor, xix#73; xx, 25. 

2 Strabo, vii. p. 302-305; Pausanias, 
19,5. _ 

3 Dion Chrysost. Orat. xxxvi. (Bo- 
rysthenitica) p, 75, Reisk. εἷλον δὲ καὶ 
ταύτην 40] 1) Τέται, καὶ τὰς ἄλλας τὰς 
ἐν τοῖς ἀριστέροις σοῦ Πόντον πύλεις, 
μέχρι ᾿Απολλωνίας" ὅθεν δὴ" καὶ σφόδρα 
ταπεινὰ τὰ πράγματα κατέστη τῶν ταύτῃ 
Ἑλλήνων" τῶν μὲν οὐκέτι συνοικισθεισῶν 


πόλεων, τῶν δὲ φαυλῶς, καὶ τῶν πλείστων 
βαρβάρων εἰς αὐτὰς συῤῥεύντων. 

‘The picture drawn by Ovid, of his 
situation as an exile at Tomi, can never 
fail to interest, from the mere beauty 
and felicity of his expression; but it is 
not less interesting, as a real descrip- 
tion of Hellenism in its last phuse, de- 
oes and overborne by adverse fates. 

he truth of Ovid's picture is fully 
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By these same barbarians, Olbia also (oh the right bank of the 
Flypanis or Bug near its mouth) became robped of that 
comfort and prosperity which it had enjoyed when vided 
by Herodotus. In his day, the Olbians lived on good 
terms with the Scythian tribes in their neighboufhood. 
They paid a stipulated tribute, giving presents besides 
to the prince and his immediate favourites ; and on these 
conditions, their persous and properties were respected. The 
Scythian prince Skyles (son of an Hellenic mother from Istrus, 
who had familiarised him with Greek speech and letters) had built 
a fine house in the town, and spent in it a month, from attachment 
to Greck manners and religion? while his Scythian army lay near 
the gates without molesting any one.! It is true that this pro- 
ceeding cost Skylés his life ; for the Scythians would uot tolerate 
their own prince in the practice of foreign religious rites, though 
they did not quarrel with the same rites when observel by the 
Greeks? ΤῸ their own customs the Scythians adhered tenaciously, 
and those customs were often sanguinary, ferocious, and brutish. 
Still they were warriors, rather than robbers—they abstained from 
habitual pillage, and Mnaintained with the Greeks a reputation for 
honesty and fair dealing, which became proverbial with the carly 
pocts. Such were the Scythians as seen by Herodotus (probably 
about 440 to $30 B.C.) 5 and the picture drawn by Ephorus a cen- 
tury afterwards (about 340 B.c.) appears to have been uot mate- 
rally different. But after that time it gradually altered. Noy 


Othia—in 
the days of 
Herodotus 
and Ephorns 
dnereased 
numbers, 
and inroads 
of the 
Darbar 
hordes 


borne out by the analogy of Ulbia, pre- 
sently to be mentioned, 1s complanits 
un through the five books of the Trs- 
tia, and the four books of Hpistole ex 
Ponto (Tust. v.10, 15). 


“Tnnumere cirea gentes fora b Ha mmantut, 
Que sbi non iapto vivere turpe putant 

Nil extra tutum cat tumulus defenditur agie 
Meenibus exiguis ingeminque fol. 

Com mimme oredas, ut avis, densrssimug hosts 

* Advolat, ct pradam vin benc visus agit 
Sepe intra marog clausis vententia portis 
Per Medias legimus noxia tela vias 

Est {gitur rarus, rus qui colere audeat, isque 
Huc arat infelix hac tcnet army maim 

Via ope vastelli defen iimur et Lumen sntus 
Mista faut Graecis barbara (wba metum. 

Quippe simul nobis habitat discruniue nullo 
Barbaruy, et tectl plus quoque parte tcuet 

Quos ut non thneas, possis odiase, videndo 
Pelithus et long’ corpora tecta coma 

Hos quoque, qui geniti Graif «redantur ab urbe, 
Pro patrio cultu Persica biacca tegit,” & 


This is ἃ specimen out of many others: 
compare rit. ini. 10, 53; iv, 1, 67; 
Epist. Pont, iii, 1. 

Ovid dwells especially upon the foyt 
that there was more of barbaric than of 


' 
Hellane speech at Toun—“ Gruaquel 
quod (ctico victy loquela sono est” 
(Trust, ¥. 2, 68. Woollen o1@hung, and 
tho practice of spumng and weaving by 
the fiee women of the fanuly, were 
among the most fanuhar circumstances 
of Grecian life; the absence of these 
feminme arts, and {he use of skins οἱ 
leather for clothing? were notable de- 
partures from Giecian habits (Ex Ponto, 
ni, 8)'— 

“Vellora dura fortut p endes; εἰ Palladis uti 

Avtc Lomitana non didicere nmius 


| Tanina pro lan& Corcalia maner. fiangit, ἡ 
buppositoque pravam vcrice portat quam,’ 


1 Herodot. iv. 16-15. The town was 
called Olbws by its inhabitants, but Bu y- 
stheas usually by forcigners; though αὖ 
was not on the Borysthenes river (Dnie- 
per), but_on tho might bank of tho 
Typanis (Bug): 

7 Herodyt. iv. 76-80. 

3 Strabo, vii. p. 302; Skymuus Chiug, 
y. 112, who usnally follows Ephorus, 

The rhetor Dion tells us (Orat. xxxvi. 


hag LL. 


tribes seem to have coftie in—the Sarmatians out of the East-wthe 
Gauls out of the Wes} ; from Thrace northward to the Tanais and 
the.Palus Matis, the most different tribes became intermingled— 
Gauls, Thracians, Geta, Scythians, Sarmatians, ὅς Olbia was 
in an open plainf with no defence cxcept its walls and the adjoining 
river Hypanis, frozen over in the winter. The hybrid Helleno- 
Scythian race, formed by ixtcrmarriages of Greeks with Scythians 
_--and the various Scythian tribes who had become _partially-sedeu- 
tary cultivators of corn for exportation—had probably also acquired 
habits less warlike than the tribes of primitive barbaric type. At 
any rate, even if capable of defending themselves, they could not 
continue their production and cémmerce under repeated hostile 
incursions. 

A valuable inscription remaining enables us to compare the Olbia 
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ee (or Borysthenés) seen by Herodotus, with the same town 
decime of * in the'sccond century 8.0.2 At this latter period, the city 
security and 


wae diminished in population, impoverished in finances, 
exposed to canstantly increasing exactions and menace from the 
passing barbaric hotdes, and scarcely able'to defend against them 
even the security of its walls. Sometimes’ there approached the 
barbaric chief Saitapharnés with his personal suite, sometimes his 
whole tribe or horde in mass, called Saii. Whenever they came, 
they required to be appeased by presents, greater than the treasury 
could supply, and borrowed only from the voluntary help of rich 
fitizens ; while even these presents did not always avert ill treat- 


productiow. ᾿ 


init.) that he went to Olbia mm order 
that he might σὺ throwh the Scythauns to 
the Gcte® This shows that im his time 
(about A.D. 100) the Scythiang must 
have been between the Bug and Duies- 
ter—the Get nearer to the Danube— 
just as they had been four centuries 
earher. But many uew hordes were 
mingled with therh, 

1 Strabo, vii. p, 296-304. 

2 This mscription—No, 2058—in 
Boeckh’s Inser, Gree. part xi. p. 121 
seq.—is among the most interesting in 
that noble collection. It records a vote 
of public gratitude and honour to a 
citizen of Olbia named Protogenés, and 


"recites the valuable services syhich “He 
“athena telttiere 


the city, It thus describes the nume- 
rous situations of difficulty and danger 
from hh He*had- contributed to ex- 
tricate'them. A vivid picture is pro- 
sented to us of the distress*of the city. 
The introduction prefixed by Boeckh 
(p, 86-89) is algo very instructive. 


Olbia 15 often spoken of by the name 
of Bor ysthencs, which name was given to 
it by foreigners, but not 1ecoguized by 
the crtizens Nor was it even situated 
on the Borysthenes nver; but on the 
right or western bank of the Hypanis 
(Bug) river; not far from the modern 
Oczakoff. 

The date of the above Inscription is 
not specified, and has been differently 
determined by various critics. Niebuhr 
assigns it (Uutersuchungen uber dic 
Skythen, &c. in his Kleme Schriften, 
p. 387) to a time near the close of the 
second Punic war. Boeckh also be- 
lieves that it is not much after that 
epoch, 7 Fa ADeDd 

wis, Sven er bar" Appears 
to suit the second century s.c, better 
than it suits a later period, i 

The Inscription No. 2059 atteste the 
great number of 8 ers’ resident at 
Olbia; strangers from eighteen different 
cities, of which the moat rembte, is 

‘iletus, the mother-city af Olbix, 
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ment or pillage. Already the citizens-ef Olbia had repelled various 
attacks, partly by taking into pay ἃ semi-Hellenic. population in 
their neighbourhood (Mix-Hellenes, like the Libs?Phenicians in 
Africa); but the inroads became more alarming, and their means 
of defence less, through the uncertain fidelity of these Mix-Hellenes, 
ag well as of their own slaves—the latter probably barbaric natives 
purchased from the interior.’ In the midst of public poverty, it 
was necessary to enlarge and strengthen the fortifications ; for they 
were threateued with the advent of the Gauls—who inspired such 
terror that the Scythians and other barbarians were likely to seek 
their ‘own safety by extorting admission within the walls of Olbia. 
Moreover even corn was scarcé, and extravagantly dear. There 
had been repeated failures in the produce of the lands ardund, 
faraine was apprehended, and efforts were needed, greater than 
the treasury could sustain, to lay dn a stock at the public expense. 
Among the many points of contrast with Herodotus, this 8 perhaps 
the’ most striking ; for in his time, corn was the great produce and 
the principal export from Olbia; the growth had now been sus- 
pended, or was at Icast perpetually cut off, by increased devasta- 
tion and insecurity. 

After perpetual attacks, and even several captures, by barbaric 
neighbours—this unfortunate city, about fifty years before Ona pit 
the Christian era, was at length so miserably sacked by sbanaonea 
the Geta, as to become for a,time abandoned? Pre. pita 
sently,*however, the fugitives partially returned, to reestablish 
themselves on a reduced scale. For the very same barbarians who 
had pergecuted and plundered them, still required an emporium 
‘with a‘ certain amount of import and export, such as none but 
Greek settlers could provide’; morcover it was from the coast near 
Ola, and front the care of its inhabitants, that many of the neigh- 
bonring tribes derived their supply of salt.’ Henge arose a puny 
after-growth of Olbia—preserving the name, traditions, and part 
of the locality, of the deserted city—by the return of a portion of 
the colonists with an infusion of Scythian or Sarmatian residents ; 
‘an infusion indeed so large, as seriously to dishellenise both the 
Β eech and the personal names in the town.* 

- ΤῸΝ ong ovénéion, we know‘hot when, [ἀεῦ Tidy πολεμεῖται; πολλάκις δὲ καὶ 
the ¢itizens οἵ. Qlbia are said to have | ἑάλωκε, &c. . 

been attacked by one Zopynion, aud to} 8 Lion Chrysost, Orat. (gxxvi. Bory- 
have sueceeded in resisting him only by | sthemtt.) p. 75, 76, Reke, 
emancipating their slaves, and granting 4 See Boeckh’s Comment: on the 
the cutizonship ta foreigners (Macrobitts, | language and* the personal names of 


Satupnal iv 11). ot a the Olbian Inveriptions, part xi. p, 108- 
3 Ton Chaya, (Or. xxxvi-p. 72-0 Hh 
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To this second edition of Olbia, the rhetor Dion Chrysostom 
Viitot paid a summer visit (about a century after the Christian 
thor ma of which he, has left a brief but interesting account. 
tastes and Within the wide area once filled by the original Olbia— 
ardent the férmer circumference of which was marked by 
Homer, crumbling walls and towers—the second town occupied a 
narrow corner; with poor houses, low walls, and temples having 
no other ornament except the ancient statues mutilated by the 
plunderers, The citizens dwelt in perpetual insecurity, constantly 
under arms or on guard; for the barbaric horsemen, in spite of 
sentinels posted to announce their approach, often carried off 
prisoners, cattle, or property, from the immediate neighbourhood 
of the gates. The picture drawn of Olbia by Dion confirms in a 
remarkable way that given of Tomi by Ovid. And what imparts 
to it a touching interest is, that? the Grecks whom Dion saw con- 
tending With the difficultics, prifatious, and darigers of this inhos- 
pitable outpost, still retaincd the activity, the elegance, and the 
intellectual aspirations of their Ionic breed; in this respect much 
superior to the Tomitans of Ovid. In particular, they were pas- 
sionate admirers of Homer ; a considerable proportion of the Greeks 
of Olbia could repeat the Iliad from memory. Achillés (localised 
under the surname of Pontarchés, on numcrous islands and capes 
in the Euxine) was among the chief divine or heroic persons 
to whom they addressed their prayers? Amidst Grecign life, 
degraded and verging, towards its extinction, and stripped 
even of the purity of living speech—the thread of imaginative 
and traditional sentiment thus continues without suspension or 
abatement. 

Respecting Bosporus or Pantikapaum (for both names denote 
Rowporss the same city, though the former name often conffpre- 


pee hendg the whole annexed dominion), founded by Milesian 


1 Dion, Orat. xxxvi, (Borysthonit.) πολλοὺς epaords); a zealot for literature 
p. 78, Reiske. ..........kal τἄλλα wey ‘and philosophy, but especially fur 
οὐκέτι σαφῶς ἑλληνίζοντες, διὰ τὰ ἐν Homer; clothed in the costume of the 
μέσοις οἰκεῖν τοῖς βαρβάροις, ὅμως τήν place, suited for riding—the long lea- 
γε Ἰλιάδα ὀλίγον πάντες ἴσασιν ἀπὸ στύ- ther trowsers, and short black cloak; 
ματος. 1 translate the words ὀλίγου | constantly on horseback for defence af 
πάντες with some allowance for rhe- the town, and celebrated as a warrior 
toric. : even at that early age, having already 

The i ts pac given by Dion of | killed or made prisoners several Sarma- 
the youthful citizen of Olbia—Kalli- tians (p, 77), 
strat ith whom ho conversed, is 2. See Inscriptions, Noa, 2076, 2077, 
curious "AS 8 picture of Greck mannors ap. Boeckh; and Arrian's Periplua of 
in this remote land; a youtlyof eighteen the Enxine, ap. Geogn Minor. p. 24, ed. 
years of age, with genuine Lonic featuros, ' Gudsou, ἣ ὺ 
and conspicuous for his beauty (εἶχε 
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settlers on the European side of the Kimmerian Bosporus (near 
Kertsch), we first hear, about the period whep Xerxés was repulsed 
from Greece (480-479 n.c.). It was the centre ofA dominion in- 
cluding Phanagoria, Kepi, Hermonassa, and other Greck cities on 
the Asiatic side of the strait; and is said to hav been governed 
by what seems to have been an oligarchy—called the Archeeauak- 
tide, for forty-two ycars* (480-438 5,0.) 

After them we havea series of princes standing out individually 
by, name, and succeeding cach other in the same family. prs of 
Spartokus I. was succeeded by Scleukus; next comes Rosporas = 
Spartokus IT. ; then Satyrus 1. (407-393 .c.); Leukon WN 
(393-853 n.c.); Spartokus IL. (353-348 3.c.); Pari- Bove 
sadés I. (848-310 3,c.); Satyrus IL., Prytanis, Kumelus (810-804 
B.c.); Spartokus IV. (304-284 n.c.); Parisadés 1.5 During the 
reigns of these princes, a connexion of some intimacy subsisted be- 
tween Athens and Bosporus; ἃ cdmnexion not political, since thy 
Bosporanic princes had little interest in the contentions about 
Hellenic hegemony—but of private intercourse, commercial inter. 
change, and reciprocal good offices. ‘The castern corner of the 
Tauric Chersonesus, between Pantikapeum and Theodosia, wa: 
well suited for the production of corn; while plenty of fish, as wel 
as salt, was to be had in or near the Palus Meotis, Corn, saltec 
fish and meat, hides, and barbaric slaves in considerable numbers. 
were in demand among all the Greeks round the Aigean, and not 
least at Athens, where Scythian slaves were numerous ;* while ΟΝ 
and wine, with other products of more southern regions, were ac- 
ceptable in Bosporus and the other Pontic ports. This important 
traffic seems to have been mainly carried on in ships and by capital 
belonging to Athens and other A4zean maritime towns; and must 
have been greatly under the protection and regulation of the 
Athenians, so long as their maritime empire subsisted. Enter- 


1 Strabo, vii. p. 310, change, as well as the fact of any large 
* Diodor, xii. 81, exportation of live cattle trom the Pon- 
3 See Mr, Clinton’s Appendix on the tus; whereas the exportation of hides 
Kings of Bosporus—Fast. Hellen. App. | was considerable: ec Strabo, xi. p. 493, 
6, 18, p, 280, &e.; and Boeckh’s Com-' The Scythian public slaves or police- 
mentary on the samo subject, Inscript. | men of Athens are well known. 2xd- 
Gree. part xi, p. 91 seq. | Gave also is the name of ἃ female slave 
4 Polybius (iv, 38) enumerates the | (Ariatoph. Lysistr. 184), Σκύθης, for 
principal articles of this Pontic trade; | the name of ἃ slave, occurs as early og 
among the exports τά re δέρματα nal! Theognis, v. 846. ' 
τὸ τῶν εἰς τὰς δρλίῃς ἀγομένων σωμάτων | Some of the salted propardlfins from 
πλῆθος, &c., where Schweighhduser has | the Pontus were extravagantly dear; 
alteted δέρμωτα to θρέμματα, Cato compfained of a κεράμιον Ποντικῶν 
seemingly on the authority of one MY. ) ταρίχων as sold for 300 drachma (Polyb. 
only. I doubt the propriety of this) xxi, 24). 
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prising citizens of Athens went to-Bosporus (as to Thfaee, and.the 
Thracian Chersonesug) te push tlieir fortunes; merchadts from 
otheh cities folnd it advantageous settle ag resident” 
ΟΥ̓ metics at Athens, where they were more in contact With the 
protecting authdrity, and obtained readier ageess to the jutlietal 
tribunals. It was probably during the period preceding the‘great 
disaster at Syracuse in 413 g.c., that Athens first acquired her 
position as a mercantile centre for the trade with the Euxine ; 
which we afterwards find her retaining, even with reduced powgr, 
in the time of Demosthenés. ἱ 
How strong was the position enjoyed by Athens in Bosporus, 
Yympheom durin, her unimpaired empire, we may judge frotr the 
among the fact, that Nympheum (south of Pantikapaum, between 
eee that town and Theodosia) was among het trigutary towns, 
een and paid a talent annually.' Not until the misfortunes 


~here It 
psved under of Athens in the closisg years of the Peloponnesian war, 


ie pes did Nymphaeum pass into the hands of the Bosporanic 
prinees ; betrayed (according to Aischinés) by the maternal grand- 
father of Demosthenés, the Athenian Gylon; who however pro- 
bably did nothing more than obey a necessity rendered unavoid- 
able by the fallen condition of Athens? We thus see that’Nym- 
pheeum, in the midst of the Bosporanic dominion, was not only a 
mmember of the Athcman empire, but also contained influential: 
Athenian citizens, engaged in the corn-trade. Gylon was rewarded 
by a large grant of laud at Kepi—probably othér Athenians of 
Nympheum were rewarded also—by the Bosporanie prince ; who 
did pot grudgé a good price for such an acquisition. We find 
also other instances, —both of Athenian citizens sent out to veside 
with the prince Satyrus,—and wf Pontic Greeks who, already in 
correspondence and friendship with various individual Athehians, 
conaign their gons to be initiated in the commerce, society, and 
refinements of Athens.* Such facts attest the correspondence 
and intercourse of that city, during her imperial greatuess, with 
Bosporus. ᾿ 

The Bosporanic prince Satyrus was in the’ best relations with 


aHarpokration and.Photius, ἡ. Nuz-| The young. mari, whosd. ease’ Τοϑβν δ, 

ov-—from the ψηφίσματα collected by | seta’ forth, was seilt to Athops ye 
Coa: Compare Boeckh, in the | fathet Sopeus,.a righ Pontio., Gree 
second edition of his Staatshaushalinng |,(s. 52) much in the confidence aty- 
ler spe, val, ij. p. 658. ἐ }rus, Sopeus fubiished his ‘om wil 

3 inés addy, sel . 78.0, 57, | two ship-loads of corn, and with money 
See my ing Ch. L XPV, : besides—and then despatehed him to 

4. Lysias, pio Mantitheo, Or. xvi.a43 [Athens ἅμα ' κατ᾽ “ὧδ κατὰ 
Trokigtt’s (‘Mrapezitic.), Οὐ, xvii. a. ὃ, | ἃ ὡρίαν, 
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Athens, and even secms to have had authorised representatives 
there to ‘enforce his requests, which met with very great Autance 

attention.” He treated the Atenian merchants at Bos- ἐμὰ το 
porns with@equity and even favoyr, granting to them a ot 


νὴ between 
preference’ in the export of corn when there w&s not [itor 
enough for all? His son Leukon not only continued the 4,24 the 
preference to Athenian exporting ships, but also granted Mimunties 
to them remission of the export duty (of one-thirtieth gan to 
ἢ ie Atbe- 
part), which “he exacted from all other traders, Such mas. 


an“exemption is reckoned as equivalent toan annual present of 
13,000-medimni of corn (the medimnus being about 15 bushel) ; 
the total quagtity of corn brought from Bosporus to Athens in a 
full year being 400,000 medimni.’ It is easy to see moreover that 
such @ premijm must have throwy nearly the whole exporting’ 
trade into the hands of Athenian. merchants, The Athenians 
requited this favour by public votes-of gratityde ‘and chongur, con- 
ferring upon Leukon the citizenship, together with imwunity from 
all the regular burthens attaching to property at Athens ‘There 
was lying in that city moncy belonging to Leukon ;‘ who was 
therefore open (under the proposition of Leptinés) to that con- 
ditional summons for exchange of properties, technically termed 
Antidosis. In his time, moreover, the corn-trade gf Bosporus 
appears to have been farther extended:; for we learn that he 
established an export from Thegdosia as well as from Pantika- 
peum, His successor Parisadés I. continuing to Athenian exporterse 
of corn the same privilege of irgmunity from export duty, obtained 
from Athens still higher honours than Leukon; for we learn that 
his statue, together with those of two relatives, was erected in the 
agora, on the motion of Demosthenés.® The connexion of Bosporus 
with Athens was durable as well as intimate; its corn-trade being 
gf high importance fo the subsistence of the pqpple. Every 


1 Tsokratés, Trapezit.s.5, 6. Sopmus, 
father of this pleader, had incurred the 
Suspicions of Satyrus in the Pontus, and 
liad been arrested; upon which Satyrus 
sends to Athens to seize the property 
of the aon, to order him home,—and if 
he réfused, then to require the Athe- 
nians to deliver him ἂρ --ἐπιστέλλει δὲ 
τοῖς ἐνθάδε᾽ ἐπιδημοῦσιν ἐκ τοῦ Πόντου 
τά πε χρήματα παρ ἐμοῦ κομίσασθαι, 


ὁ πρρβταιβο, ‘Trapeait. 8, 71. Demo- 
sthénés’ algo recognizes favours from 
VOL. VI, 


Satyrus—xal αὐτὸς (Leukon) καὶ of πρό- 
γόνοι, &c. (adv, Leptin, p. 107). 

3 Demosth, adv. Leptin. p. 467. 

4 Demosth. adv. Leptin, p. 469, 

5 Demosth. adv. Phormion, p. 917; 
Deinarchus adv. Demosth., p. 84, The 
name stands Berisadés as printed in the, 
oration ; but it is plain that Parisadés is 
the porson designated. See Bueckh, 
Introd. ad Inscr, No. 2056, p. 92. , 

Deingrchus avers, that Demo#thends 
received an anuual present of 1000 inodii 
of corn from Bosporus 


2u 
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Athenian exporter was bound by law to bring his cargo insthe 
first instance to Athans. The freighting and navigating of ships 
for that purpose, together with the advance of money by rich 
capitalists (citizens and metics) upon interest and® conditions 
enforced by the“Athenian judicature, was a standing and profitable 
business. And we may appreciate the value of equitable treat- 
ment, not to say favour, from the kings of Bosporus—when we 
contrast it with the fraudulent and extortionate behaviour of Kleo- 
menés, satrap of Egypt, in reference to the export of Egyptian 
corn,! 

The political condition of the Greeks at Bosporus was sontewhat 
peculiar, The hereditary princes (abovegenumerated), 


Political 

tdi Who ruled them substantially as despots, assumed no 
oie briwes Other title (in respect to the Greeks) than that of Archon. 
hemuelve, ΓΙΟΥ͂ paid tribute to the powerful Scythian tribes who 
achons~ _ hgunded them on the European side, and even thought 
preover it necessary to carry a ditch across the narrow isthmus, 
tribes. from some point pear Theodosia northward to the Palus 


Meotis, as a protection against incursions? Their dominion did 
not extend farther west than Theodosia; this ditch was their 
extreme western boundary; and even for the land within it, they 
paid tribute. But on the Asiatic side of the strait, they were lords 
paramount for a considerable distance, gver the feebler and less 
warlike tribes who pass under the cbmmon name of Mapte or 
Matte—the Sindi, Toreti, Dandarii, Thatés, &c. Inscriptions, . 
yet remaining, of Parisadés L., recagd him as King of these various 
barbaric tribes, but as “Archon of Bosporus and Theodosia? His 
dominion on the Asiatic side of the Kimmerian Bosporus, sustained 
by Grecian and Thracian mercenaries, was of considerable (though 
to us unknown) extent, reaching to somewhere near the borders of 
Caucasus! 


1 Demosthen, adv. Dionysodor. p. 
1285, 

® Strabo, vii. p. 510, 311, 

5 See Inscript, Nos, 2117, 2118, 2119, 
in Boeokh’s Collection, p. 156. In the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon (ii. 1, 10), 
Sooratés cites the Scythians as an exam- 
ple of ruling people, and the Mwote as 
an example of subjects. Probably this 
refers to the position of the Bosporame 
Greeks, who paid tribute to the Scy- 
thiang, but riled over the Mots, The 
name A©ote seems contined fo tribes 
on the Asiatic side of the Palus Mwotis; 


pean side of that sea, Sokratés and the 
Athenians had good means of being 
informed about the situation ‘of the 
Bosporani and their neighbours on both 
sider, See K. Neumann, Die Hellencn 
| im Skythenlande, Ὁ, ii. p, 218. 

4 This boundary is attested in er 
Inscription, No, 2104, of the I+ 
lection. Inscription No. 2103, seeins to 
indicate Arcadian meroenries in the 
service of Leukonu: about the mercena- 
| ties, see Diodor, xx, 22, 

Parisadés I. is said to have been wor- 
shipped as a God, after his death (Strabo, 


while the Scythians were on the Muro- ; vii. p. 310). 
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- Parisadés 1. on his death left three sons—Satyrus, Prytanis, and 
Eumelus. . Satyrus, as the eldest, succeeded ; but Eumaius 
claimed the crown, sought aid without, and prevailed’on 


‘bc. 310-304, 
Famjly feuds 


various neM@ibours—among them a powerful Thracian gum tle 
7 n't rf ὶ a i ᾿ princes 
king named Ariopharnés—to espouse his cause. ΑἹ the rune 


Satyrus wud 
Eumeluy— 
death of 
Satyrus I]. 


head of an army said to consist of 20,000 horse and 
99,000 foot, the two allies marched to attack the terri- 
tories of Satyrus, who -advanced to meet them, with 
2000 Grecian mercenaries, and 2000 Thracians of his own, rein- 
forced by a numerous body of Scythian: allies—20,000 foot, and 
10,000 horse, and carrying with him a plentéful supply of provisions 
in waggons, He gained a complete victory, compelling Kumelus 
and Ariopharnés to retreat and seek refuge in the regal residerlte 
of the latter, near the river Thapsis; a. fortress built of timber, 
and surrounded with forest, river, marsh, and rock, so ag to be 
very difficult of approach. Satyrug, having first plundered the 
country around, which supplied a rich booty of prisoners and 
cattle, proceeded to aasail his enemies in their almost impracticable 
position. But though he, and Meniskus his general of merce- 
naries, made the most strenuous efforts, and even @arried some of 
the outworks, they were répulsed from the fortress itself; and 
Satyrus, exposing himself forwardly to extricate Meniskus, received 
a wound of which he shortly died+-after a reign of nine months. 
Menisps, tatsing the siege, withdsew the army to Gargaza; from 
whence he conveyed back the regal corpse jo Pantikapaeum,' 
Prytanis, the next brother, rejecting an offer of partition tendered 
hy Eumelus, assumed the sceptre, and “marched forth to continue 
the struggle. But the tide of fortune now turned in favour of 


1 Diodor. xx, 24. The scene of these 
mili operations (as far as we ean 
pretend to inake if out from the brief 
and superfigial narrative of Diodorus) 
scema .to have been on the European 
side of: Bosporus; somewhere between 
the Borysathenes river and the Isthmus 
of Perekop, in the territory called by 
Herodotus aylaa, This is NieWuhr’s 
opinign, which I think more probable 
than*that of Boeekh, who supposes the 
operations. te have occurred on tho 
Asiatic territory of Bosporus. So far I 
congur with Niebubr; but his reasons 
for, placing Dromichwtés king of the 
“~~ (ἐδ victor over Lysimuachus), 
east. of the Borysthenes, are noway satis- 
factory. 


Compare Niebubr’s Untersuchungen : 


liber die Skythen, &c. (in his Kleine 
Schriften, p. 380), with Boeckh’s Com- 
mentary on the Sarmat&n Insegptions, 
Corp. Ina, Gree, part ai. p. 83-103, 

The mention by Diodorus of a wooden 
fortress, surrounded by morass and 
forest, is curious, and may be illus- 
trated by the description in. Herodotus 
(iv. 108) of the city of the Budini, 
This habit, of building towlis and forti- 
fications of wood, prevailed among the 
Slavonic population in Russia aud Po- 
land until far down in the middle ages. 
See Paul Joseph Schatfarik, Slavische. 
Alterthiimer, in the Germen translation 
of Wuttke, vol. i, ch. 10, p, 192; also 
K. Neumann, Die Hellenen im Sk¥then- 
lande, p. 91. 


2u 2 
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Μαμεῖω; my took Gargaza with several other places," worsted 
5. 809,, higebrothewin battle, ang 80 blocked him ip ἴῃ πο isthmus 
w Ovi war ak the Palus Maotis, that he was forced to capitulate 


“betwee : ἢ 
Pryunis and resign his pretensions. Eumelus entef@t Paitika~ 


and Eu- 


ee peeuth asconquerot, Nevertheless, the defeated Prytanis, 


Ἐσεῖς in spite of his recent covenant, made a renewed attempt 
ΠΝ upon the crown; wherein he was again bafiled,-forced to 
and friends escape to Képi, and there slain, : To assure himself of the 
δας throne, Eumelus put to death ‘the wives and children of 
both his two brothers, Satyrus and Prytanis—together with all 
their principal friends One youth alone—Parisadés, son of Saty- 
rus—escaped and found protection with _the Seythian prince 
Atvarus. Α 
Eumelus had now put down all rivals; μὲ his recent eruelties 
Hisregnena bad occasioned wrath and disgust among’ the Bosperanic 
Newey citizens. He convdked them ἢ in assembly, to excuse his 
dente past conduct, and promised good government for the 
future ; at the same time guaranteeing to them their full civie cén- 
stitution, with such privileges and immunities as they had before’ 
enjoyed, and dreedom from direct taxation.' Such assurances, 
combined probably with an imposing mercenary force, appeased or 
at least silenced the prevailing disaffection, Eumelus kept his 
promises so far as to govern insa mild and popular spirit.’ While 
thus rendering himself acceptable at home, he meihtaiped’ an 
‘energetic foreign policy, and made several conquests am ong the 
surrounding tribes. He constituted himself a sort of protector of 
the Euxine, repressing the piracies of the Heniochi and Achei 
(among the Caucasian mountains to the east) as well as of the 
‘Tauri in the Chersonesus (Crimea) ; much to the satisfaction of the 
Byzantines, Sinopians, and other Pontic Greeks, He received a 
portign of the fugitives from Kallatis, when besieged by @Lysi- 
machus, and provided for them a settlement in his gominions. 
Having thus acquired great reputation, Eumelus was in the full 
carcer of conquest. and aggrandisement, when an accident ‘termi- 
nated his life, after a reign of rather more than five years. In 
returning“from Scythia to Pantikapawum, in a four-wheeled carriage 
(or waggon) and four with a tent upon it, his horses took’ fright and 
ran hove Perceiving that they were carrying him towards a 
‘precipice, fh e tried to jump out; but his sword becoming entangled 
‘in the wheel, he was killed on the spot? He was.suecéeded by 
his son Spartokus IV., who reigned twenty: years (' 4-284 B.C.) 


1 Diodor. xx. 34. Diodor, x. δι. ᾿ 
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afterwards came the son of Spartokus, Parisadés II.; with whose 
name our information breaks off! 
ὡς This dynasty, the Spartkidz**though they riled the Greeks of 
Bosporas *#despots by “means of a foreign mercenary ee 

‘ force—yet seem to have exercised power with equity and ruieds- 
moderation.’~ Had Eumelus lived, he might probably # pase 
have established an extensive empire over the barbaric hand ot 
tribes on all sides of him. But empire over such subjects date” 
was seldom permanent; nor did his syccessors long maintain even 
as much as he left. We have no means of following their fortunes 
in detail; but we know that about a century -B.c. the then reign- 
ing prince, Parisadés IV., found himself so pressed and squeezed 
by the Scyfhtans,’ that he was forced (like Olbia and the Pénta- 


polis) to ferego his independence 9 and to call in,.as auxwiary or 
master, the formidable Mithridatés Evpator of Pontus; from whom 
a new dynasty of Bosporanic kings egan—suhject howevér, after 
no Jeng interval, to the dominion and interference of Rome. 
‘/Fhesg Mithridatic princes lie beyond our period ; but the cities 
of Bosporus under the SpartoRid princes, in the fourth monuments 
century B.c., deserve, to be ranked among the con- ental 
spicuous features of the living Hellenic world. They Rouneuc. 
were not indeed purely Hellenic, but presented a con- (event, 
siderable admixture of Scythian pr Oriental manners; (yiftke. 
analogous to the mixture of the Hellenic and Libyan »™ 
elements. at Kyréné with its’ Battiad princes. Among the facts, 
attesting fhe wealth and power of these Spartokid princes, and-of 
the Bosporanic community, we may number the imposing groups 
of mighty sepulchral tumuli near Kertch (Pantikapeum) ; some 
of which have been re¢ently examined, while the greater part. still 
remain tinopened. These spacioys chambers of stone—enclosed in 
vast hillocks (Kurgans), cyclopian works piled up with prodigious 
‘labour qgd cost—have been found to contain not only a profusion 
. of ornaments of the precious fietals (gold, silver, and electron, or 
ἃ mixture of four parts of gold to one of silver), but also numerous 
vases, implements, and works of art, illustrating the life and idcas 
‘of ete Bosporanic population. “The contents of the tumuli 


1 Diodor. xx, 100. Spartokus [V.— 
son of ‘Eumelus—is recognized in one 
Attic Inscriptipn (No. 107), and various 


Bosppranic (No. 2105, 2106, 2120) 1 
Boeckd's Collegio, ” Parisadés a 
raf adipanttihy — is 


recognized in 
ic Inscription, No. 2107 
ta No, 21208. « 


'πραττοδένους ἀεἰζω τοῦ ποότεοον, bic, 


3. Strabo, vii. p. 310. -Deinarchus 
however calls Parisadés, Satyrus and 
Gorgippus, τοὺς ἐχθίστους τυράννους 
(adv. Demosth, 8, 44). ᾿ 

3 Strabo, vii, p. 810, οὐχ οἷός τε ἂν 
ἀντέχειν mpas' τοὺς βαρβάρους, φόρον. 
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already opened are so multifarious, that from the sepulchres of 
Pantikapseum alone, we might become acquainted with évery thing 
which served{the Grecks either fof necétsary use,r for the decora- 
tion of domestic life.”! Statues, reliefs, and frescoes onthe walls, 
have been fourd, on varied subjects both of war and peace, and 
often of very fine execution; besides these, numerous carvings in 
wood, and vessels of bronze or terra cotta; with necklaces, arm- 
lets, bracelets, rings, drinking cups, &¢. of precious metal— 
several with coloured beads attached.? The costumes, equipment, 
and physiognomy represented, are indeed a mixture of [ellenic 
and barbaric; moreover, even the profusion of gold chains and 
other precious ornaments, indicates a tone of sentiment partially 
orientalized, in those for whom they were destined But the 
design as well as the execution comes clearly out of the Hellenic 
workshop; and there is gdod ground for believing, that in the 


1 Neumann, Dio Hellenen im Sifty- 
thenlande, p. 503. 

2 An account of the recent disco- 
verios near Kertch or Pantikapeum, 
will be found,in Dubois de Montpéreux, 
Voyage dans le Caucase, vol. v. p. 135 
seqq.; and in Neumann, Die Hellenen 
im Skythenlande, pp. 483-535. The 
Jast-mentioned work is peculiarly co- 
it and instructive ; relating what 
as been done since Dubois’s travels, 
and containing abundant informatiol 
derived from the recent memoirs of the ¢ 
St. Petersburg Literary Societies, 

The local and special type, which 
shows itself so much on these works of 
art, justifies the inference that they 
were not brought from other Grecian 
citios, hut oxecuted by Grecian artists 
resident at Pantikapatttm(p. 507). Two 
marble statues, a man and a woman, 
both larger than life, exhumed in 1850, 
are spoken of with peculiar admiration 
(p. 491). Coinstof the tliird and fourth 
century 8.6. have been found in several 
(p. 494-495), A great number of the 
so-called Etruscan vases have also been 
discovered, probably fabricated from a 
species of clay still existing in the 
neighbourhood : the figures on these 
vases are often excellent, with degigns 
and scenes of every description, reli- 
gions, festal, warlike, domestic (p. 522), 
Many of the soreophogi are richly orna- 
mented with carvings, in wood, ivory, 
δι ; some admirably executed (p. 521), 

Unfortunately, the belief prevails, and 
has long prevailed, arsogg the neigh- 
bouring population, that these tumuli 


contain hidden treasures. One of the ὁ 


most striking among them—called the 
Kul-Obo—was opened in 1840 by the 
Russian authorities. After great pajus 
and trouble, the means of entwance 

discovered, and the interior chamber 
was reached. Jt was the richest that 
had ever been opened; being found to 
contain some splendid golden orna- 
ments, as well as many other relics. 
The Russian officers placed a guard to 
preveut apy one from ontering it; but 
the cupidity of the population of Kertch 
was 80 inflamed by the report of the 
expected treasure being discovered, that 
they forced the guard, broke into the 
interior, and pillaged most of the con- 
tents (p. 809), The Russian authoritics 
have been generally anxious for the 
preservation and gradual exqgvation of 
those monuments, but have had to con- 
tend against repugnance and even rapa 
city on the part of the people near. 

Dubois de Montpéreux gives an inte- 
resting desenption of the opening of 
there tumuli *near Kertc' pecially 
of the Kul-Obo, the ri¢hest of all, 
which he conceives to have belonged to 
ono of the Spartokid kings, and the 
decorations of which were the product” 
of Hellenic art:— . 

“Si Mn a enterré (he observes) un 
roi entouré d’un luxe Seythique, oe sont 
des Grees et des artistes de cette nation 
«αὶ ont travaillé ἃ ses funerailles’ 
(Voyage autour du Canocase, pp. 195, 
213, 227), Pantikapeum and Phana- 
goria (he may) “se wiggent de 
loin ἃ Ja foule de , tuxaulus’ 
(p. 187). 
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fourth éentury B.c., Pantikapeum was the seat, not only of enter- 
prising and wealthy citizens, but also of strenuous and well-directed 
artistic geniue. Such manifestations of the tefinemynts of Hellen- 
ism, in this remote and little-noticed city, form an important 
addition to she picture of Hellas as a whole,—prior to its days 
of subjection—which ‘it has been the purpose of this history to 


present. 


T have now brought down the history of Greece to the point of 
time marked out in the Preface to my First Volume—the close of 
the ‘generation contemporary with Alexander—the epoch, from 
whence dates not only the extinction of Grecian political freedom 
and self-action, but also the decay of productive genius, and the 
debasement of that consummate literary and rhetorical excellence 
which the fourth century B.c. had seen exhibited in Plato and 
Demosthenés.! The conterfts of this last Volume indicate but too 

learly that Greece as a separate subject. of history no longer 
exists; for one full half-of it is employed i in depicting Alexander 
and his conquests—dypioy αἰχμητὴν, κρατερὸν μήστωρᾳ φόβοιο" - 
that Non-Hellenic conqueror into whose vast possessions the Greeks 
are absorbed, with their intellectual brightness bedimmed, their 
spirit broken, and half their virtue taken away by Zeus—the 
melancholy emasculation inflicted (according to Homer) upon 
victims overtaken by the day of slavery.’ 

One branch of intellectual cnergy there was, and one “alone, 
which continued to flourish, comparatively little impaired, under 
the preponderance of the Macedonian sword—the spirit of specula- 
tion and philosophy. During the century wh®&h we have just gone 
through, this spirit was embodied i in several eminent persons, whose 
names have been scarcely adverted to in this History. Among 
these games, indeed, there are two, of peculiar gfandcur, whom 1 
have eee partially before the reader, because both of them 
belong to general history as well as to philosophy ; Plato, as citizen 


“1 Bow tharked that degradation was, 
be seen attested by Dionysius of 

Holi ikarnassus, De Antiquis Oratoribus, 
Pp. 445, 446, Reiske—ev γὰρ δὴ τοῖς 
τρὸ ἡμῶν χρόνοις ἡ μὲν ἀρχαία καὶ φιλό- 
οφὸς ῥητορικὴ προπηλακιζομένη καὶ 
Hie ὕβρεις. ὑπομένουσα κατελύετο, 
ἀρξαμένη. μὲν͵ ἀπὺ τῆς ᾿Αλεξάνδρου τοῦ 
Meta πέλευτῆς ἐκπνεῖν καὶ papal. 
verde κατ᾽ ὄλιγον, ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς καθ' ἡμᾶς 


ἡλικίας μικροῦ δεήσασα εἰς τέλος ἤφαν- 
ἰσθαι. Compare Dionys. De Composit, 
Verbor, p. 29, 30, Reiwk.; and Weater- 
mann, Geschichte "der Griechischen Be- 
redtsamkeit, 5. 75-77. 

2 Hom. Iliad, vi. 97. 

3 Hom. Odyas. xvii.e322.—~ 

ἥμισυ γάρ τ᾽ ἀρετῆς ἀποαίνυται εὑρύοπα Ζεὺς 

ἀνέρος, ede’ dv μιν κατὰ δούλιον ἦμαρ ἔλῃσιν. 
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‘of Athens, compattion of Sokratés wt his trial, ahd τοραπεδῆιον of 
TKonysins in. his lory—Aristotle, asthe teacher of Alexander. 
Thad at one tiqne hopbd.to include in my present wdtk @ re0bnl of 
thein a philosophers als, and an estimate οὗ their spegulative 

᾿ characteristics; pt I find the-subject far too wist to be compresied 
into such a spate as this volume would afford, The ‘exposition of 
the ténets of distinguished thinkers is not now numbered by histo- 
riang, either ancient or modern, among “the duties incumbent upon 

“ them, nor yet agnong the natural expectations of their, readers ; but 
is reserved for the special historian of philosophy.. Accordingly, I 
have brought my history‘of Greece to a close,'without attenrpting. 
. to do"justice either to Plato or to Aristotle. I hope to conftibufe 
something towards supplying this defect, the magnitude’ of which I 
fully appreciate, in a separate work, devoted specially fo an account 

"of Greek speculative philosophy in the fourth century 8.0. 


APPENDIX. 


ON ISSUS 
AND ITS NEIGHBOURIOOD AS CONNECTED WITH THE BATTLE, 


Tate. exact battle-field of Issus cannot be -certainly assigned upon the evidenve 

ἡ acceasible to us. But it may be determined, within a few miles north or south; 
and what is evén more important—the general features of the locality, as well as. 
the préliminary movemgnts of the contending armies, admit of being clesrly 
condejved and repterented. The annexed Plan, of the country round the Gulf of 
Tesus, witl enable the reader to follow easly what js certain, and to understand 
the debate about what is mattar of hypothe&is, 

That the battle¢ras fought, in some portion of the warrow space, intervening 
potwween'the castertt coast-of the Gulf of Issus and the wostern flank of Mount 
Amanus-that Alexander's left and Darius’s right, resjed on the,gea, and their 
right and left respectively on the mountan—that Darius came upoh Alexander 
unexpectedly from the rear, thus causmg bir to return back a day's margh from 
Myriandrus, and, fo reocoupy # pass which he had already passed κούρα and 
quitted—these points are clearly given, and appear to me nob open to question. 
‘We kndy that the riger Pinarus, on which the battle was fought, was at a certain 
distance south of Issus, the last town of Ribkia before entering Syria (Arrian, ii.’ 
7, 2)—es τὴν ὑστεραίαν προὐχώρει (Darius from Issus)' ἐπὶ τὸν ποταμὸν τὸν 
Πίναρον--- ἰδίου erroneously states that Iesus was upon the river Pinarus, which 
τὸ ie calls the Issus rwer (Erdkunde, Theil iv. Abth, 2. p. 1797-1808), by 

now that this river wag at some distadce north of the maritinis ’ onl 
the Gatoimof Kiltkte and Assyria, through which Alexander passed und Laer 


a 
» 
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Bat Wien we prooeed, beybnd these data (the last of them only vague and 
relaitte), to fix the exact battlé-field, we are reduced to copjecture. Dr. Thirlwall, 
in an-appendix tg the sixth volume of his History, hys ines ἢ and discussed 
very ably the different opinions of various gedgraphersy 

-Tdsdhoga whiom he has cited, maybe edded—Mr. Ainsworth’s Basay on the 
Gilician psit Syrian Gates (in the Transuotfous of tho Geographical Society for 
1837)-—Mitéel’s Topographical Notes on the third book of Qhiutus Curiiys and 
thie last volitute.of Ritter’s Erdkunde, published only this’ year,(1855), ch, xxvii. 
p. 17Bs0yg Ὁ : 

We know from Xenophon that Issues was a, considerable town close to the sea~ 
two days’ march frém the river Pyrgmus, and one day’s march northward of the 
marititne pass called the Cates of Kilikia and Syria. That it was near the north- 
eastern corner of the Gulf, may also be collected from Strabo, who reckons the 
shortest line acrogs Asia Minbr, aa.stretching from Sinépé or Amisus to Jssvs—and 
who also lays down the Egyptian sea as having its narthera termination at Zssus 
(Straw, xiv. p: (77; «xvi p. 745). The probable site of*Txsus has been differently 
determined by different authors ; Rennelf (Illustrations of the Geography of the 
Anabasis, p. 42-48) places it’ néar Oseler or Yusler; as far as f can judge, this 
soems $00 far distant ftom the head of the Gulf, towards the suuth. . 

Tn respect to the maritime pass, calléd the Gates of Kilikia and Syria, there is 
mugh discrepancy between Xenophon and Arrian. It is evident that® in Xeno- 
phon’s time, this pass and the read*of march through it lay between the mountains 

the sea,—-and that the obstructions (walls blocking up the passage), which he . 
ls insurmountable by force, were mainly of artificial creation. But when 

Alexander passed no walls existed. The artificial obstructions had disappewed 
during the seventy yoars between Xonophon an@ Alexander ; and we can assign a 
Probable reagon why. In Xenophon’s time, Kilikia was occupied by the native 
prince Syennesis, who, though tributary, maintained a certain degree of inde- 
pendénce even in regard to the Great King, and therefote kept a wall guarded by 
his own soldiers on his boundary towatds Syria. Bubin Alexander’s time, Kilikia 
was occupied, like Syria, by a Permian satwap. Artificial boundary walls,. between 
two βριύεποίθοις satrapies under the fame master, were unnecessary; and must 
event ave beon foynd inconvenient, during the grept collcetive military operationg 
of the Persian satyaps against the revolted Evagoras of Cyprus (principally aie 
on from Kilikja dg a baso, about 80 Ba, Diedor. xv. 2)as well 88. in the su 
sequent pperations against the Phetiician towns (Diodor. xvi. 42), Hence we may 
digcern # reason why all artificial obstructions may have,been Acer away before 
the, time ef Aloxandet; leaving-onlythe natural difficulties of the neighbouring 
ground, upon which Xenophon has not touched, 

The spot still retained its old namé-—' The Gates of Kilikia and Syria ”—oven 
after walls.aud gates. had been dispensed with. But that mame, in Arrian’s 
description, designates a difficult and narrow point of the road over falls and rocks ; 
apointewhich Major Rennell (Illustrations, p. 54) suppdses to havé been about a 
mile south of the river and walls described by Xenophon, However this may be, 
the precise spot designated by Xenophon seems probably to be sought about seven 
tniles notth of Scanderoon, near thé rdins now known as Jonas’s Pillars (or Sakal 
Tuten), ἀπά [πο Castle of Merkes, where a river called Morkes, Mahersy, or Kara-su, 
flows aeross from the mountain to the sea, That this river igthe same with the 
Kersua of Xenbphon, is the opinion of Rennell, Ainsworth, and Miitzel; aa well 
as af Colonel Callier, who surveyed the country when accompanying the army of 
Ibrahim Pacha ag engineer (cited by Ritter, Erdk. p. 1792). At the spot here 
mentioned, the gulf indents eastward, wlule the western ΠῚ of Amanus 
approaches very close to it, and drops with unusual steepness towards it. Hence. 
the road now followed dees not pass between’ the mountain and the sea; but 
ascends over a portion’éf the mountaig and desconds again afterwards to the low 
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ground skirting the sea, Northward of Merkes, the space between the mountain 
and the sea gradually widens, towards Bayas. At some distance to the north of 
.Bayas occurs the river now called Delle Tschai, which is considered, I think with 
probability, to béthe Pinarus, where the battle between, Alexander apd Darius 
was fought. This opinion however,is not unanimous; Kinneir identifies the 
Merkes with the Pinarus, Moreover, there are several different streams which 
cross the space betfeen Mount Amanus and the sea. Des Monceaux notices, six 
streams as having been crossed’ between the Castle of Merkes and Bayas; and 
five nore streams between Bayas and Ayas (Miitzel ad Curtium, p. 105). Which 
among these is the Pinarus, cannot be settled without more or fess of doubt. 

Besides the Gates of Kilikia and Syria, noted by Xenophon snd Arrian in the 
above passages, there are also other Gates called the Amanian Gates, which are 
spoken of in a perplexing manner. Dr. Thirlwall insists with propriety on the 
necessity of distinguishing the maritine passes, between Mount Amanus and the 
nea—from the in/and passes, which crossed over the ridge of Mount Amanus itself. 
But this distinction seems not uniformly observed by ancient authors, when wo 
compare Strabo, Arrian and Kallisthenés. Strabo uses the phrase, Amanian Gates, 
twice (xiv. p. 676; xvi. p. 751); in both cases designating a maritime pass, and 
not a pass over the mountain—yet designating one maritime pass in the page first 
referred to, and another in the second, In xiv. p. 676—he means by af ’Auavides 
πύλαι, thespot called by modern travellers Demir Kapu, between “ρα and Iggus, 
or between Mopsuestia and Issus; while in‘xvi. 751—he means by the same 

. words that which I have been explaihing as the Gates of Kilikia and Syria, on the 
eastern side of the Gulf of Issus, In fact, Strabo seems to conceive as a whole, 
the strip of land between Mount Amanus and the Gulf, beginning at Demir Kapu, 
and ending at the Gates of Kilikia and Syria—and to tafl both the beginning and 
the end of it by the same name—the Amanian Gates. But he does not use this last 
phrase to designate the passage over or across Mount Amanus; neither does Arrian; 
who in describing the march of Darius from Sochi into Kilikia, says (ii, 7, 1)--- 
ὑπερβαλὼν δὴ τὸ pos Δαρεῖος τὸ κατὰ τὰς πύλας τὰς ᾿Αμανικὰς καλουμένας, ὧς ἐπὶ 
Ἴσσοων προῆγε, καὶ ἐγένετο κατόπιν ᾿Αλφᾳεάνδρου λαθών. Here, let it be observed, 
we do not read ὑπερβαλὼν τὰς rvAas—no. can I think that the words mean, as 
dhe translator givos them—“ transiit Amanum, eundo per Pylas Amanicas.” The 
words rather signify, that Darius “crossed over the mountain where it adjoined 
the Amanian Qates”—i,¢, where it adjoined the*strip of land skirting the Gulf, 
and lying between those two extreme points which Strabo denominates Amanian 
Gates, Arrian omploys this last phrase more loosely than Strabo, yet still with 

reference to the Maritinie strip, and not to a col over the mountain ridge. 

On the other hand, Kallisthenéy (if he is rightly represented by Polybius, who 
recitos his statement, not his words, xii, 17) uses the words Amunian Gates to 
signify the passage by which Darius entered Kilikia—that is, the passage over the 
mountain. That which Xenophon and Arrian call the Gates of Kilihia and Syriua— 
and which Strabo calls Amanion Gatus—is described by Polybius aa τὰ στενὰ καὶ 

+ τὰς Aeyoutvas ἐν τῇ Κιλικίᾳ πύλας. 

I bavé marked on the Plan the, pass by which Darius crossed Mount Amanus, 
aa it stands on Kiepert’s Map, and on Chesney’s Map; in the line from Aintab to 
the head of the Gulf, near the 37th parallel. It seems pretty certain that this 
must have been jua’s line οὔ march, because he came down immediately upon 
Issugy"and then i ae forward to the river Pinarus. Had he entered Kilikia 
by the pass of Beylen, he must have passed the Pinarus before he reached Issus. 
The positive gupunds for admitting a practicable pass near the 37th parallel, are 
indoed called in question by Miitzel (ad Curtium, p, 102, 103), and are not in 
themselves conclusive; still I hold them -sufficient, when taken in corjunction 
with the probabilities of the cage. This pass was, however, we may suppose, less 
frequented than the maritime line of road,through the Gates of Kilikia and Syria, 
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and the pass of Beylan; which, as the more usual, was preferred both by the 
Cyreians and by Alexander. ᾿ 

Respecting the march of Alexander, Dr. Thirlwallghore starts a question, sub- 
Stantiallyyto this effect: ‘Since Alexander intended to march #hrough the pass of 
Beylan fér the purpose of attacking the Persian camp at Sochi, what could have 
caused him to go to Myriandrus, wifich was iore south than Beylan, and out of 
his road?” Dr. Thirkwall feels thjs difficulty so forcibly, tRat in order to elimi- 
nate it, he is inclined to accept the hypothesis of Mr. Williams, which places 
Myriandrus at Bayas, and the Kiliko-Syrian Gates at Demir-Kapu; an hypothesis 
which appears to me inadmissible on various grounds, and against which Mr. Ains- 
worth (in his Essay on the ‘Cilician and Syrian Gates) has produced several very 
forcible objections. . 5 

T confess that I do not feel the diffculty on which Dr. Thirlwall insists. When 
we see that Cyrus and the Ten Thousand went to Myriandrug, in their way to the 
Pasa of Beylan, we may reasonably infer that, whether that town was in the direct 
line or not, it was at least in the wsval road of march—which does not always 
coincide with the direct line, But to waive this suppositioy however—let us 
assume that there existed another shorter road leading to Beylan without passing 
by Myriandrus—there would still be reason enough to induce Alexander to go 
somewhat out of his way, in order to visit Myriandrus. For it was an important 
object with him to secure tho sea-ports im jis rear, in ease of a possfgle reverse. 
Suppose him repulsed and forced”to retreat,—it would he a material assistance to 
his retreat, to have assured himself beforehand of Myriandrus ag well as the other 
sea-ports. ᾿ 

In the approaching morfths, we shall find lim just as caroful to make sure of 
the Phenician cities on the coast, before he marches into the interior to attack 
Darius at Arbela, - . 

Farther, Alexander, marching to attack Darius, had nothing to gain by haste, 
antl nothing to lose by coming up to Sochi three days later. He knew that the 
enormous Persian host would not try to escape; it would either await him at 
Sochi, or else advance into Kilikia to attack him there. Tho Jonger he tarried, 
the more likely they were to do the Satter, which was what he desired. He had 
nothing to lose therefore in any way, and some ghance of gain, by prolonging is 4 
march to Sochi for as long ἃ time as was necessary to secure Myriandrus. hero 
is no more difficulty, I think, in understanding why he went to Myviandrus than 
why he went westward from Tarsus (stiJ] more out of his line of advance) to Soli 
and Anchialus. ᾿ 

It seems probable (as Rennell (p. 56) and others think), that the sito of Myrig 
andrus is now some distance inlafid; that there has been an accretion of new land 
and morasggon the coast. 

The modern town of Scanderoon ocenpies tho site of ᾿Αλαξανδρεία kar’ Ἴσσον, 
founded (probably by order of Alexander himnsclf) in commemoration of the 
vietory of Issus, According to Ritter (p. 1791), “ Alexander had the great, idea 
of establishing there. an emporium for the traffic of the East with Europe, as at 
the other Alexandria for the trade of the East with Egypt.” The importance of 
the site of Scanderoon, in antiquity, is here greatly exaggerated. I know no 
proof that Alexander had the idea which Ritter ascribes to him; and it is certain 
thai his successors had no such idea; because they founded the great cities of 
Antioch and Seleukeia (in Pioria), both of them carrying the course of trade up 
the Otontes, and therefore diverting it away from Scanderoon. This latter town 
fs only of importance as being the harbour of Aleppo ; a city (Beroea) of little 
consequence in antiquity, while Antioch became the first cifyin the East, and 
Seloukeia among the first : see Ritter, p. 1152. - co 
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Abantes, ii. 360, ar 
Abséra, the army of Xerxes at, iii, 395. 
Abrokomas, vi. 2U6, 210. 
Abydos, march of Xerxes to, iii, 389; revolt 
of, from Athens, vy, 434; Athenian victory 
, at over the Peloponnesians, v, 453; Athe- 
nian victory over Pharnabazus at, v. 465; 
Derkyllidas aff vi. 469 sey. ; Anasibius and 
Tphikratés at, vi. 514 seq. 
Acheun origin affected by Spartan kings, i. 
412; league, viii, 579. 
Achueans, various accounts of, i. 91; effect of 
Ἂ the Dorian occupation of Peloponnesus on, 
i, 413; Homeric view of, i. 4145 οἱ» J’*hthi- 
étis and Peloponygsns, ir. 63; of Pelopon- 
nesus, ii, 80, 107. 
Achemenés, iii, 442. . 
Achaus, i. 90. ον 
Achaia, ii. 78; towns and terrflory of, if, 218 
seq.; Epaminondas in, B.C. 367, vil. 233; 
proceedings of the Thebans in, 8.6, 367, vii. 
235; alliance of, with Sparta and Elis, u.v. 
305, vii. 274. 
Acharne, Avchidamus at, iv, 256 seq... 
Acheléus, i, 236. 
Achilléiz, the basis of the Iliad, i. 554, * 
Achillés, i, 244 seq.3 249 sey. 
Achradina, capture of, by Neon, vii. 595. 
Acropolis at Athens, flight to, on Xerxes’s ap- 
proach, iii, 453; capture of, by Xerxes, ii. 
458 seq. ; visit of the Peisintiatids to, after 
its capture by Xerxes, iii. 461; inviolable 
reserve fund in, iv. 262 sag. 
Ada, queen of Karia, viii. 324, 828. 
Adeimanius, of Corinth, and Themistoklés, at 
Salamis, iii, 465, 
Admétus and Alkéstis, i. 99 seg. 
Adhnétus‘and Themistoklés, iv. 39. 
Adranum, Timoleon at, vii. 588, 595. 
Adrastus, i. 227, 229, 233 sey. ; ii, 248. 
Adrastus, the Phrygian exile, ii. 248. 
Adrumetum, captured by Agathoklés, viii, 605, 
“Ἔα, i. 209 seq. ; 
Aiukid genealogy, i, 155, 160 seq. 
Aiakus, 1. 155 seq. ᾿ 
Miétés, i, 104; and the Argonauts, i. 198 seq. ; 
and Circé, i, 210, 
Age, ii, $82, 
ἄγοι, islands in, ii. 21; the Macedonian flees 
. _Inaster of, viii, 365, 
«Ἔσο islands, effect of the battle of @asroneia 
on, viii, 229, one x 
Aigeids αἱ Sparta, ii, 128, 
Aiigeus, i, 178 ; death of, i, 186, 
Aigialens, i, 72. ἡ 


ἐς 
ZSCHINES. 


Aigina, $155; war of, against Athenst af the 

« instigation of the Thebans, iii, 146, 147, 271; 
submission of, to Darius, iii, 271; appeal of 
Athenians to Sparta aguinst the Medism of, 
iii, 27% ; attewpted revolution at, by Niho- 
dromus, iii. 400 seg. ; fom B.C, 488 0.48], 
iii, 400, 405 scq.; and Athens, settlement of 
the'feud between, ii. 409; removal of Athe- 
nians to, on Xerxes’s approach, i, 453 ; 
Greek fleet at, in the spring of 1,0. 479, ii, 
480; war of Athens agaust, B.C, 459, iv. 
73; subdued by Athens, iv, 81; expulsion 
of the Myinetans from, by the Athenidns, rv. 
461; and Athens, 8.0. 389, vi. S16 seg. 3 
Gorgopas in, vi. 518 seq. @Teleutias in, vi. 
517, 519. 

Aiginean seale, ii, 93, 98, 365 seq. 

Aigiuetans, ang Thebans, i. 155; and the host- 
ages taken from them by Kleomenés and 
Leotychidés, ini, 399 seq. ; pre-emitignie of, 
at Salamis, iii, 483 ; at Thyrea, capture and 
death of, B.c, 424, iv. 460. 

AGyistheys, i, 137. 

Ayospotuni, battle of, v. 543 seq.; condition, 
of Athens and her dependencies atter the battle 
of, v. 548 seg. * 

Aiyyptos, i, 76, ᾿ 

Agimmnestus and Dionysius, vii, 414, 

Aineada at Sképors, 1, 204, 

Hinead i, 255, 263, seq. 

AB nines, 1. 85, 

Avolic Greeks in the Tidad, i. 279; emigration 
under the Pelopids, i. 420; Κγιηδ, enstoin 
atgin cases of murder, i, 4842; aud Dorie 
dialects, ii, 108; cities in Asia, ii, 282 sey. ; 
emigration, ii, 383, 386; establishments 
near Mount Ida, i. 386. 

ABolid line, the first, i. 93 80.» the second, i, 
98 scq.; the third, i.°103 seq.; the fourth, 
i. 106 seq, 

polis, ii. 386; the subsatrapy of, and Pharna- 
bazus, vi. 371 seq. 

Bolus, i. 86, 93 seq. 

Aspytus, i. 149, 

Asi hinds, at the battle of Tamyna, viii, 88; 
proceedings of, against Philip, after his cap- 
ture of Olynthus, viii. 109; early history of, 
viii, 109; as envoy of Athens in Arcadia, 
viii. 110; desire of, for peace, B.C, 347, vill. 
111; and the embassies from Athens to 
Pinlip, viii, 121, 144, 148, 150, 157 seq. 5 
and the motion of Plilokratés for peace and 
allianceevith Philip, viii, 131 seq. ; fabutea- 
tions of, about Philip, viii. 136, 145, 148 
sey. 3 visit of, to Philip in Phokis, viii, 159; 
justifies Philip after his conquest of Ther- 
mopyla, viii, 160; corruption of, viii, 164 


ASCHYLUS. 


ΓΝ 
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séq.; at the Amphiktyonic assembly at 
Telphi, πιο, 859, viii. 201 soy. ; ongthe 
special Amphiktyonic meeting at Théfino- 
pylir, vili, 207 ; conduct of, δε. the battle 
of Charoneia, viii. 260 ; accusation against 
Ktesiphon by, viii. 489 seq. ; exile of, vit. 
494 seq. 

Aischylus, Prometheus of, ¢, 68, 316, n 2: his 
Eumenides and the Areopagus, ii, 287 n ; bis 
treatment of mythes, i, 314 seq. ; Sephoklés, 
and Kuripidés, vi. 29 seq. 

dE seulapius, i. 150 seq. 

isin, death of, i, 100, ‘ 

Absyrandte, ii, 235. 

Aithéopis of Arktinus, i. 536. 

Aéthlius, i. 87, 

Attna, foundation of the city of, iii, 554; se- 
cond city of, ii. 562; re-conquered by Du- 
ketius, v. 108; conquest of, by Dionysius, 
vii. 413 ; Campaniane of, vii. “iy 

Abtolia, legendary settlement of, i. 118 5 expe- 
dition of Demosthenty against, iv, 599. 

Aitolian genealogy, i. 120, 


° 


Aitotians, ji, 6%; rude condition of, ii, 69; | 


immigration of, yito Peloponnesus, ii. 99 sey. ; 
and Akarnanians, ii, 505; and Pelopon- 
nesians under Eurylochus attack Naupaktus, 
iv, 403; contest and pacification of, with 
Antipator, viii, 529; Kassaudur’s attempts 
to check, vii, 562. 

Fitolo-Lleians and the Olympic games, ii, 92, 

Aitblus, i. 89, 90; and Oxylus, i, 129, 

Africa, civcumnavigation of, by the Phenicians, 

" ii, 459; expedition of Agathoklés to, against 
Carthage, viii, 597 seq., 626. 

Agamédés and ‘l'rophonius, i. 111. 

Agamemhon, pre-eminence of, i. 130 seq., 137, 
138; and Orestes transferred to Sparta, i, 
188’; and the Trojan eapedition, i. 242, 245. 

Agaristé and Megaklds, ii, 252. ‘ 

Ayasius, vi. 316 seq. 

Ayathoklés, tirst vive of, viii, 5853 distinction 
of, in the Syracusan expedition to* Kyoton, 
viii, 586; retires from Syracuse to Italy, 
viii, 586; exploits of, in Italy and Niily, 
about B.C, 320, viii, 5865 first ascendency 
of, at Syracuse, vill. 587; his re-adiission to 
Syracuse, vii, 587 5 Gmassacres the Syra- 
cusans, viii, 589 seq. ; constituted desput of 
Syracuse, viii, 590; his popular manners, 
and military success, viii. 590 sey.; and the 
Agrigentines, viii, 591, 592, 593; and Dei- 
nokiatés, viii, 594, 622, 627 sey. ; massacre 
at Gela by, viii, 594; defeat of, at the 
Himera, viii. 595 ; expedition of, to Africa, 
viii, 597 seq., 626; capture of Megalépolis 
and Tunés by, viil, 600; victory of, over 
Hanno and Bomilkar, viii. 603 seq. ; opera- 
tious of, on the eastern coast of Carthage, 
a 604 seg.; mutiny in the army of, at 

és, vill, 610; in Numidia, viii, 611; 
cand Ophellas, viii, 611, 615 θη, captine of 
Utica by, viii, 619; goes from Afiica to 
Sicily, Βισ, 506-305, viii, 6205 in Sicily, 
B.0, 306-495, yili, 621 δ.» returns from 
Sicily to Africa, whore he is defeated by the 
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Carthaginians, yili, 624; deserts his army at 
Touts, and they capitulate, viii. 625; bar- 
barities gf, at Wgesta and Syracusé, alter his 
African expedition, viii, 6264 operations of, 
in Lipare, italy, and Korkyra, viii, 629; 
Hist projects and death of, viii, 630 sey. ; 
geniustind character of, viii. 631 seq, 

Agucé and Pentheus, i, 219, * 

Agémay Macedonian, viii, 297, 

Agén, the satyric diama, viii, 496, and n 3. 

Agendr, and his offspring, 1, 215. ' 

Agesandridas, v. 411, 414. 

Agesilaus, chuacter of, vi, 400, 403, 492 ; 
nomination of, as king, vi. 401 900... popular 
conduct aud partisanship of, vi, 403; expe- 
dition of, to Asia, B.C. 397) vi. 412 sey. 3 
humiliation of Lysander by, vi, 415 avy. 3 
Timpherués byeaks the truce with, vi. 416; 
attdyks of, on the safrapywief Pharnabazns, 
vi. 417, 428 sey.; his enrichment of his 
friends, vi. 418; humanity of, vie 418; 
nahed expose of Asiatic prisoners by, v1. 
420 seq.3 at Ephesus, vi. 420; victory of, 
near Sardis, vi. 422; negotiations of, with 
Tithraustés, vi. 423; appointed to commarfl 
at sca and on land, vy 424; efforts ot, to 
angment his fleet, vi. is : and Spithridatés, 
vi, 4285 and Pharnabazus, conference be- 
tween, vi. 430 sey.; large preparations aud 
recall of, fi@m Asia, vi, 433, 455, 460 sey. ; 
relations of Sparta with her neighbours and 
allies after the accession of, vi. 438; ‘on the 
northern frontier of Βαοίία, vi, 462; victory 
of, at Koroneia, vi. 464 sey, 5 and Telentias, 
capture of the Long Walls at Corinth, aud of 
Lechaum by, vi.487 seq.; capture of Pot eum 
cand Enoé by, vi. 491 seq. 3 and the Isthmian 
festival, v1. 492; and the envoys fiom Thebes, 
vi. 494, 499; and the destruction of the 
Lacelamonian mora by Iphikratés, vi, 495, 
499; expedition of, against Akmnania, vi. 
500; and the peacw of Antalkidas, ¥j, 524 
seq.; miso-Theban sentiment of, vii. 24, 29; 
his defence of Lhobidas, vii. 545 subjugation 
of Phlins hy, Vii. G2 seq.; and the trial of 
Sphodiias, vil. 883 expeditions of, against 
Thebes, vii. 110 seq.; and Kpaminondas, at 
the congress at Sparta, 8.0, 371, vii. 147; 
and the 1¢-cstablishment of Mantineia, vii. 179 
seq. feeling against, at Sparta, 8,6, 371, 
vii. 181; march of, against Mantinein, vil. 
184 seg.; vigilant defence of Sparta by, 
against Epaminondas, vii, 198,-289; in 
Asia, 3,0, 366, vii. 257, 259; in Egypt, vii. 
318 seq.; and the independence of Measéné, 
vii, 316+; death and character of, vii, 319 seq. 

Agesjpolis, vi. 502 seq.; vii. 30'seg., 58, 61. 

Agétus and Aristo, iii, 279, 

Ayis I1., invasion of Attica by, Bc. 425, iv. 

Py 414; advance of, to Leuktra, 8.0, 419, v. 

56; invasion of Argos by, v. 61 ‘sey. 3 re- 

tiremgat of, from Argos, v. 64s0g.5 at the 

battle of Mantineia, 8,0, 418, v. 67 seg.; invar , 

ron of Attica Ὁ, v, 253, 310; movements 

of, after the Athenian disaster in Siclly, ¥. 

320; applications from Huber and Lesbos to, 
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ALEXANDER, 


ee aetna teenth 


50. 413, v. 320; overtures of poace from 
the four hundred to, ν, 391} repulse of, by 
‘Thrasyllus, y. 463 ; fruitless attempt of, to 
surprise Athens, v, 484; invasions of Elis 
by, vi, 385 seq.; death of, vi, 399. 

Ayis IIL, ἰὰ, 161 80g, 5 viii. 353, 484 seq. 

Aglaurion, iii, 460 π, 

Aynonidés, viii. 545. 

Agones and festivals in honour of godspi, 44. 

‘Agora, Homerie, i. 4p1 seq, ; Sud Bould, 1. 470. 

Agoratus, γ, 558, 963. ᾿ 

Agrigentine generals, afcusation and death of, 
vii, 377. ἢ 

Ayriyentines, and Agathoklés, viii. 591, 592, 
609; defeat of, by Leptinés and Demophilus, 
viii. 621; defeat of, by Leptings, viii, 623, 

Agrigenturn, ti, 526 ; Phalaris of, iti, 325, 534 ; 
qd Syracuse, before, B.C, 500, iii, 534; 
prisoners sent tq, atter the battle of Himera, 
iii, 551; and Syracuse, Bec, 446, v. 110; 
after the Theronian dynasty, v. 111; and 
Hanmubal’s capture of Selinus, vii. 3595 de~ 
feusive preparations at, agaist Hannibal and 
Imilkon, vii. 372; strength, wealth, and 
population of, B.C, 406, vii. 873. seq. ; block- 
ade and captuie of, by the Carthaginians, vii. 
375 seq. ; complaints against the Syracusan 
generals at, vii, 377, 380, J8Y sey. ; dgdara- 
tion of, against. Dionysius, vil. 400 ; Timo- 
leon and the fresh colonization of, vii, 622 5 
sieve of, by Agathoklés, vili. 593. 

Ayylla, plunder of the temple at, vii, 477. 

Ayyrian, Dionysius aud Magon at, vii. $62. 

Agyrrhius, vie 513, 

Ajiacs, son of Telamdn, i. 159, 251. 

Ajax, son ef Oileus, 1, 160, 250, 259, 

Akunthus, iii, 21; march of Xerxes to, fii, 
+895; induced by Brasidas to revolt from 
Athens, iv. 493 seq. ;. speech of Brasidas at, 
vi. 355 seq.; opposition of, to the Olyn- 
thian confederacy, vii, 45 sey. 50. 

Akapuin and Amphoterus, 1, 236. 

Akarnania, Demosthenés in, 8.c. 426, iv. 399; 
expedition of Agesilaus against, vi, 500, 

uernanians, 11, 69 seq., 56 seq. and Athens, 
alliance between, iv. 247; under Demo- 
sthenés save Naupaktus, iv. 403; and Am- 
philochians, pacitic treaty of, with the Am- 
Wwakiots, iv, 412, ᾿ 

Arastus, wife of, and Péleus, i. 99. 

Akesines, crossed by Alexander, viii, 441, 

Akre in Sicily, ii, 526, 

Alragas, ἢ, 528, 

Akrisius, Danaé and Perseus, i, 78 sey. 

Alrotatus, viii, 591, 

Attaén, i, 218. 

Akté, Brasidas th, iw. 508. 

Atusilaus, his treatment of mythes, i. 321. 

Ales, foundation of, vii, 414, 

Alaiia, Phokean ooleny at, iii, 175, 

primi ἵν 433, 
‘cyone and Kéyx, i, 116, 

Alétis, i. AU, Ὁ 

Aleus, i, 149, - Ly 

Alovander of Magedon, and Greeks at Tempé, 
on Xerxes’s invasion, iii, 418 5 embassy, of, to 


Athens, ili, 488 sey, ; and the Athenians be- 
fore the battle of Platwa, iti, 506, 
Alexthuder the, Great, his visit to ium, i, 271, 
viii, 303 jqgnccessors,of, and Mum, i, 272; 
comparison between t&c invasion of, and that 
of Xerxes, iv. 2; birth of, vii, 670; at the 
battle of Charoneia, vii? 225; quarrels of 
with his father, v@i. 236, 2475 accession of, 
ylii, 240, 245, 250; character, edueation, 
and early political action of, viii, 246 seq. 
uncertain position of, during the last year of 
Philip, viii, 248; Amyntas put to death by, 
viii, 251; march of, into Cireece, 5,0. U36, 
viii, 2545; chosen Imperator of the Giveks, 
viii, 255; convention at Corinth under, 1.0. 
336, viii, 2554 authority claimed by, under 
the convention at Corinth, viii, 257; viola- 
tions of the convention at Corinth by, viii. 
259 sey.; expedition of, into Thrace, viii. 
262 oe ee nm 2; embassy of Ganls to, 
ii δ᾽ Victories of, over Kleitus and the 
Illyrians, vil, 267 sey.; revolt of Thebes 
against, viii, 268 sey; march of, fiom 
Thrace to Thebes, viii. 27%; capture and 
destruction of Thebes by, viii, U7U sey. 5 
demands the surrender of antieMacedonian 
leaders at Athens, vili, 281; at Corinth, B.C, 
305, viii, 2845 and Diogenés, viii, 2645 1e- 
constitution of Boeotia by, viii, 285; Grecian 
history a blank in the reign of, viii, 286; 
connexion of his Asiatic. conquests with 
Grecian history, viii. 286, 398 seg.; Pane 
Hellenic pretences of, viii, 287; analogy of 
his relation to the Greeks with those of Na- 
poleon to the Confederation of the Khine, 
vin, 288 1, 1; military endowments of, visi, 
289; military changes in Greece during the 
sixty years befbre the accession of, viii, 28 
Seq. ; @ncasures of, before going to Asia® vill, 
301; his march to the Hellespout and pas- 
sage to Asia, vii, 302, 309; analogy ot, to 
the Greek heroes, viii, 304; review of his 
army in Asia, viii. 305; Macolonian officers 
of Nis army in Asia, viii, 3063 Greeks in 
his service ia Asia, viii, 306; defensive pre- 
parations of Darius agaiust, viii, 308; στον 
tory of, at the Granikus, viii, 313 sey. 5 sub- 
mifsion of the Asiatts to, after the butily of 
the Granikus, viii, 318 ; and Mithrines, viii. 
320, 422; capture of Kphesus by, vili, 3205 
capture of Miletus by, viii, 323; debate of, 
with Parmenio at Miletus, viii, 322; dis« 
bands his fleet, viii, 323; capture of Hali- 
karnaxsus by, viii. 328 seg.y conquest of 
Lykia, Pamphylia, and Pisidia by, vill, 328 ; 
at Kelanw, viii, 329; cuts the Gordian 
knot, viii, 333; refuses to libarate the 
Athenians captured at the Granikus, viii, 
333; subjugation of Paphlagonia and Kap- 
« padukia by, viii. 339; gasses Mount Taarns 
and enters Tarsns, vill, 340 sey. ; oper 
of, in Kijikia, viii, 341; march of, frow 
Kilikia to Myviandens, viii, 342; return of, 
from Myriaudrus, viii. 3453; yiotory of, at 
fssus, viii, 347 809.5 hisgcalbous treat- 
ment of Darius’s mother, wife, and family, 
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¥. 350, 9818 7. bis treatment of Greeks 

en at Damascus, vui 3934 in Phonicia, 
vin, 355 seq , 873, his corregpondence with 
Darius, vin, 356, 395, stege,end capture of 
‘Lyre by, vin 3588eeg , surrender of the 
punces of Cyprus to, vin 362, bis march 
towards Cgypt,* vin 366, Jb, siege and 
capture of Gazi by,ayin 307 seq , his 
eruglty to Batis vin 368, in Feypt, vin 
870 sey, crosses the Fuphrates at 1h ipsa- 
kus, vin 373, fords the Ligns, van 374, 
continence of, vm 370, 2 L, victory εἰ, at 
Aibeli, vin 381 sey, surrender cf Susi 
and Babylon to, vin 289, his much fiom 
Susa to Persepolis, vin 390 se7 , it Perse 
pohs, vin 392 5 7, submgition of Laas 
by, vt ude, ab Lkbitana vain 400, 104 
sey , sends home the Lhessalan ev ury, 
vai 400, pursucy Danaus ito Parthiayvat 
401 86) duappointmcnt of, τῷ ποῦ tdang 
Darius alive, yin 404, Asrvtazi® tenduncies 
of, vit 405, 428,472, at Hekvtompylus, 
vin 400, μὰ Hyrkuna, vin 407, lus treat 
ment of tha Grecian macenuies and cuvoys 
with Paugs, vin 407, im Ana and ΤῊ of. 
ee vin. 408 896}, 416, Puminto ind 
Philotas put to dgath bv, vin 412 sy , an 
Gedros, vin 416, +46, foundation of Alex 
fandusa ad Caucasum by, vm 416, μι} th 
tria and Sogdiwi, vir 417 seq, nd 
Bessus, vin 418, 421, massacre of thy 
Brinchude by, vat 418 5 7, at Muiland, 
vit 419, 422 seq , and the Scythiims yn 
421,427, Kleitus killel by, vin 42 97, 
425 sq, 429 sey , οὐ ἴα cf the 5 gdiin 
réch and the rock of ( houcncs by, vin 4.8, 
and Joxana, vin 428, and allisthencs 
conspnacy of reval pig ἡ wunst vin 44>, 
iédnccs the country between Hingno koosh 
and the Indus, vin 436 seq , crosses the 
Indus and the Hydaspes, ind defeits Povus, 
vin 439 sey,m 1 ant 2, conyiests of, in 
the Punyib, vin 439 seq, 1¢fusal of his army 
to maich farther, vin 442, voyan οἱ, 
down the Hydaspes inl the Indus vin 443, 
wounded in attachmz the Muh, vm 444, 
posts on the Indus established by, vin 445, 
lus bacebinahin piecessicn thhoughe bh u- 
mania, vin 446, and the tomb of Gyiis 
the Great, vir 447, sitiaps of, van 448 
seq , discontenté and mutiny of his Mae 
donian soldius, sim 450 sey , Asirtic levies 
of, vit 451, sails down the Pasitigris ind 
up the Pigris to Opis, vin 451, partial dis 
banding of his Macedoniin soldiers by, v1 
452, plepar ttions of, for the conquest an | 
cucumnayigation of Asia, vin 454, 457, 
his grief for the death of Hephastion, v1 
404,461, exterminstion of the Kosseer by, 
yin 456, hus last visit to Babylon, vin. 4p7 

» Numerous embassies tc, BO 323, vin 

« 45b, his sul on the Lophiatys, vin 468 
lus incorporation of Persians in the Mace- 
domo phalanx, vi 459, his despatch to 
Keo yg 460, forcbodings and sus- 
prion of; at Babylon, vin 461, π΄, ill- 


ness and death of, vin 462 seq , rimome] 

powonmg of, vm 463 τι, 2, sentiments (ὐ 

uted by the career and death of, ’vili 411 

seq , probable achevements of, if he hat 

lived longer, vin, 466 seq κα character pf, 1 

h ruler, viii. 488 seq , absence of nifhiondl ey 

an, vip 470, Lavy’s opmen a8 to hs 
chancts if he had attacked thé Romans, v1 
460 unrivalled excellence of, ἂν a mulit uy 
min, vin 46%, not the mtentional diffusa 
of Hulleme culture, vill 471 seq ; cuties 
foundel in Asia Wy, vin 472, Asis not 
Hallenizea by, vor 474, increased tte 
ccmmunication pro luced by the conquests t, 
vit 477 soy, his imteiest in seca ml 
litugtue, vir 478, state of the Grecian 
world when he crossed the Hellespont γ1} 
479, psmbikty of cmanerpating Gigece 
duimg Ins cuba Asiatic camyaigus, v1 
479, his 1suipt directing the recall 6 
Grecian exits, var 508 seq , his fithily nt 
generals, atter his death, vin 610 se; , pu 
tition of the cmmpue of, vin 517, 532, 1st 
of projects entertuned by, at the time ot his 
death, vur 518 

Alccinder, son of Alucindur the Great, v1 
5 0,9 6 538, 558, 559, 063 

Alougouler, son of Polysperchon, vir 45’, 
098, 560 

Alexander, son of Kassander, vin v78 

Alcr mic, king of the Molossiws, var, $83 (ἢ 

Alecund 7, son of Amyntas, va 217% 

Al candor of Fpvus, manage of, vai 238 

Alerander, the Lynkestlan, vin 240 seq 

Alinanda f Thera, vu 217, expeditions of 

Pelop das agunst, vir. 30, 265, 264, 270, 

n 4, seizure ot Pelopidas and Ismenias |v, 

vit 247 seq , velewe of Pelcpidis and fm 

as by, vit 249 subdued by the Lhel u 

vu 271 seq , naval hostilitis of, ap nt 

Athens, v0 024, crueltics and wsassin 11) 

of, vu OT sg 

Alamd wt tio 8,1 272 

Alex mbicin Egypt, var 370 ad Caucasum, 
vu 416, in Ains, ant im Arachosta, vu 
410, 5, ad Jaxirtem, vin 420 

Alex cud me chronclogy from the retuin ct the 
Herakleids to the fist Olympiad, ιν 81 

Alert/ tes, v 40), 411, 412, * 

Allwus, Herodotus’s nustake about, ἡ 50 
n 1, hw flight fiom battle, 1 389, 0} po 
sition of, to Pittakus, nu), mi 70. se] 
ccllected works of, m 77 nm, subjective 
character of his poetry, 1 301 

Alkunencs, sou of Peleklus, 1) 179 

All ancnes, vppantment of, to go to Lesbos, 
v, 320, deteat and death off v. 324. 

Allestis and Admétus, 1 99 seq 

Alkctas, va 121, 128 9, 138, 476, 

All ibt ides, reputed oration of Andokidés agaust, 
nl 129 πα 2, iv 149 πὶ 2, alleged duplr 
tion of the tuibute-money of Athenrin alles 
by, 1v 149 2, at the battle of Delum, 

wiv 487; education and character of v 27 
seg , and Scaatés, v. 81 seq, confluting 
sentiments catertaned towards, y. 36, at- 
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tempts of, to-revive his family tie with 
Sparta, v. 375 early polities of, v. 36; 
adoption of anti-Laconian politics by, v. 37; 
attempt of, te ally Argos with s\thens, ΒΟ, 
420, v.38; trick of, upon the Lacedamonian 
γῦγϑ, v. 40 seq. ; display of, at the Olympic 
furl, v. 46 seq,, 48 ιν} intia-Pelopon- 
nesian policy of, B.C, 419, v. 54 geg.; eape- 
dition of, into the interior of Peloppnnesus, 
Be. 419, τὸ 55 ;, at Argos, B.C. 418, v. οὖς; 
and BO, 416, v. 88; aud Nihias, projected 
contention of ostracism between, v. 95 seq. 5 
his support of the Eigestaan enveys at Athens, 
n.G, 416, ¥. 1275; aud the Sretlan expedition, 
vy, 129, 183 «6ῃ., 140 scq.; attick upon, in 
connexion with the mutilation of the Herma, 
vy. 149, 153, 182 seg ; the Bleusiman my s- 
terres and, ¥. 158 seq., 182 soq., 484; plan 
of action an Siuly proposed by, v, 167, at 
Menséné in Sueily, v. 169; at Katana, v. 169; 
recall of, to tale bus trial, v. 170, 184 seq, ; 
escape and condemnation eof, ν. 18+ seq, 
205 m. 13 at Sparta, vy 205 seq. , Lace- 
demonians peisuaded by, to send aud to Chios, 
v. 325; expedition of, to Chios, v. 328 sy 
revolt of Malétus from Athens, ciused by, 
v. 329; order, from Sparta to lal, v. 355 ; 
escape of, to Tissaphernés, v. 55; advice 
of, to Tissaphernés, 1. 3553 acts as inter 
preter: between Tissaphen@s and the Greeks, 
v. 387 seq.; ohigarchical conspuacy of, with 
the Btheman olticers at Simos, y. 359 seg. 
counter-maneuvies of, against Phiymchus, 
v. 8635 proposed restoration of, to Athens, 
Υ. 363, 365 ; negotiations of, with Persander, 
v. 366, 371 δορὶ; and the Atheman demo-* 
cracy at Samos, v. 396 sq, 400 seq; at 
Aspendus, v, 439 1etuin of, hom Aspendus 
to Samos, v 452 anval of, at the Helles- 
pont, from Samos, v. 453; artest of Tiss i- 
phernés by, v. 456 5 escape of, from dariis, 
ας 456; and the Atheman fleet, at the Bos- 
phous, v. 4615 attack upon Chalkédon by, 
ν, 462; occupation of Chrysupolis by,v 462 , 
and Thiasylhis, at the Hellespont, v. 4655, 
capture of Chalkédon by, ν, 466, and Pha- 
habazus, v. 468; procecdings of, im Thiace 
and Asia, 3B, 6, 407, v. 4783 retin of, to 
Athens, b,c, 407, v. 479 sey.; expedition of, 
to" Asin, Bo. 407, v. 485-seq. 3 dissatistac- 
tron of the armament at Samos with, v. 488 5 
Accusations agamst, at Athens, 8.0, 407, 
v. 488; alteration of sentiment towards, at 
Athens, Be. 407, v. 489 sey.; and Nikias, 
different behaviour of the Athenians towards, 
v, 4914 dismissal of, from his command, 
B.C, 407, v. 492; at Hgospotam, v. 542; 
position and” views of, mn Asia, after the 
battle of Egospotani, vi. 10 seq. ; assassina- 
Hanof, yi. 21 seg. ; character of γι, 22 scq. 
This, ἵν, 348, 350-se,, 518. 
ἐκημεδῇ, i, 235 soy. 
Yeheduids, curse, trial, and condemnation of, 
ii, 29 T "proceedings δῇ, aghinst Hippras,eu. 
102; rebuilding 6 Delphian temple by, st, 
103; false impatation of treachery on, at the 
VOL, VILL. 


battle of Marathon, τι. "306. demugd of 
Sparta for the expulsion of, rv, 227. 

Alkman, iu. 66,70, 73 seq. 

Alkméné, i. ᾧ. ‘ 

Allegorical interpretatian of mythes, 1, 345 seq., 
348, 358, 

Allegory sarely admugsthle tm the mteipretation 
of mythes, 1.°2, 

Alguls, the, 1. 117, 

Alos, singuinary nites at, 1. 108, 

Althew and the buining brandy 1, 123, 

Althamenés, tounder of Rhodes, 1. 429, 

Althemends and Katrets, 1. 188. 

Alyatt(s and Wyaaués, it, 417, war of, with 
Milétus, 1, 436 sey.; saciilege committed 
by, 1.437; long reign, death, and sepulchre 
of, 1. £37, 

Amalthaa, the horn of, 1.127. 

Ameanus, Mount, maich ot Darius to, ya, O43, 

Amasis, αὶ 502 seq.3 death of, ut, 187, 

Amisis ant Palylaates, i, 205 

Aiastrisy vil. O45 seq. 

Anu.ons, legend of, 1. 174 sey. 

Ambraha, ας 500, e 

“Anbrakwts, attick of, upon Ampbilochiuy 
Argos, iv 299, attack of, upon Akar ut, 
ty. J10 sey. 3 projected att ick of, on Amphi- 
lochian Argos, iv. 404; defeat of, at Olpa, 
iv. 400 ; Menedaus’s desertion of, ιν. 407 sey, 
Damosthené'5 victory over, τν, 4U8 66). 

* prohe convention of, with the Akammaui ins 
and Amplilochi ins, τν, 412. 

Anibr ysus, re-fortiication of, vin. 220, 

Amnon, Alexander’s viet to the oracle of, vin, 
371, 

Amnesty decacud by Solon, un 8065 proposed 
by Patrohledés, v. 549; at Athens, BO. 40 3, 
vi. ὁ, 8 seq. 

Amomphurc tus, wi. 509, 

Amorgés, \. 021, capture of, v. 54h, 

Arnphiar ats, 1, 228, 230. 

Ainphihtyou, 1. 87, 90. a 

AMmphyl tyonie assembly, τ. 87, te BY 86.» VIN. Tl; 
condemnation of Sparta by, vu. 176 seg , 
accusation of Thebes against Sparta, befiar, 
vin. 25 accus tion of Thebes against Phohis 
before, vil. 35 resistance of Phokis to, vin. 
4 seq.; sentence of agamst the Phohiins, 
and honows confericd upon Philip by, vin. 
160, 1623 at Delph, BG. 539, vin. 199 eg, 

Amphaltyonies, οὐ exclusive religious partner- 
ships, ἢ. 28 sey Ν 

Amplal tyons, punishmeut of the Kniheans by, 
m. 533 establishment of the Py than games 
by, την 5; violent measmies of, agarst the 
Amphissians, vin, 202 seq. 

Ampiaidyony at Kalaunia, 1. 145. : 

Amphilochan Argos, Wurylochus’s projected 
attack upon, fv. 404, 

Amphilodaans snd Akarpamans, pacific theaty 
of, with tho Ambrakiots, ry. 412. we 
Amphilochug, 1. 237; wandet ings of, 1. 261. - 
Amphién and Bethus, 1. 220 seq. } Homeric 

legend of, 1, 215. 

Amphipols, foundation of, 1, Liiseq. 5 acqu- 

sition of, by Brasidas, +. 498 seq. 3 proceal- 
BN 
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ings of Brasidasn, iv. 508; policy of Kleon | Antigoné, i. 231, ᾿ 
i Nikias for ai oor al 540 seq.; | Antigonus and Mendis, viii. 581; ahd Eu- 


Kileon’s expedition against, iv. 544 seg.; to- 

pography gf, iv. 547 2¢g,; battle of, iv. 
250 seq.; negotiatifns for péace after the 
battle of, iv. 568; not restored to Athens, 
on the pence of Mikias, v. 4; neglect of, by 
the Athenians, y. 90, vil. 648; claim of 
Athgns to, vii, 215 90.8257; Iphikratés at, 
vii. 220, 261; failure of Timotheus at, via. 
264; nine defpats of the Athenians at, vii. 
264; Kallisthenés at, vil. 885; Philip re- 
nounces his claim to, vii. 646 ; siege and eap- 
tureaf, by Philip, vii. 662 seg. ; Philip's deal- 
ings with the Athenians respecting, vii. 665. 

Amphissa, capture of, by Philip, viii. 223, 

Amphissinns, accusation of, against Athens, viii. 
199 sey.; violent proceedings of the Am- 
phiktyons against, vill, 202 seq. 

amphitryén, i, 80. 

Amphoterus and Akarnan, i. 236. 

Amykle, ii. 100; conquest of, fi, 178. 

Amyhus, i. 142. 

Amyntas, and the Peisistratids, iii, 16. 

Amyntas, fath of Philip, vii. 42 seq., 212 seq.g 
and the Olynthian confederacy, vii. 43, 48, 
50, ὅδ ; and Iphikratés, vii, 94; and Athens, 
vii. 213, 215; death of, vii. 2175 assistance 
of Iphikratés to the family of, vii, 218. 

Amayntas, sou of Antiochus, viii, 261, 344, 351. 

Amyntas, son of Perdikkas, visi. 251. . 

Anaktorium, iit. 560 βοή.» ἵν, 40. 

Anaphé, i. 201. 

Anapus, crossing of, hy Dion, vii. 535. 

Anacagoras, iv. 231. 

Anaxaniridés, bigamy of, ii, 150. 

Anararchus of Abdera, viii. 427 seq. 


Annribius, vi. 320 seq., 328 seq.; in the Hel- |" 


© Jespont, vit 5145 death of, vi. δ᾽ το). 

Anaxthratés, iv. 84. 

Anaxilans, iii. 541, 556, 

Anarimander, iti, 330 seq.; map of, iii, 245. 

Ancccimends of Lampsacus, i. 337. 

Andokidés, reputed oration of, against Alki- 
Diadés, iii, 129 n. 2, iv. 149 n. 25 de Mys- 
teriis, ii. 105, 2.3; and the mutilation of 
the Herma, v. 174, 177 sey. 

Androgeos, death of, 1, 9185. 

Androblus, ji. 873. 

“Andromaohé and Helenus, i. 

Andromachus, vii. 586, 

Andrén, story of, respecting Kiéte, i. 428. 

Anvlros, siege of, by Themistoklés, iii, 480 ; 
sigge of, by Alkibiadés and Konon, v. 485. 

Animals, worship of, in Egypt, ii. 492. 

Ankeus, i. 149. 

Antathidas, embassy of, to Tiribazus, vi. 505 
seq.5 embassies of, to Persia, vi. 526, vii. 
186 ; in the Hellespont, vi, 527; the'peace 
of, vi, 528 864,, yli. 1 seg. 

Antandrus, expulsion of Arsakés from, v. 451; 
the Syracusans at, vii, 340. 


255. 


ra 


menés, viii. 583; great power of, vili, 559, 
alliance of Kassander, Lysimachus, atid Pto- 
lemy, against, viii, 559, 568, 572, 576; 
measures of, against Kassander, viii. 560, 562 ; 
pacification of, with.Kassandér, Lysimachus, 
and Ptolemy, viii. 563 ; Roxana and hér son 
Alexander put to death by, viii, 563; murders 
Kleopatra, sister of Alexander, vill, 564; 
Athenian envoys sent to, viii. 571; death of, 
viii, 576, 

Antiyonus Gonatas, viii, 578. 

Antilochus, death of, i. 250, 

Antimachus of Kolophén, i, 225. 

Antiochus, at Samos and Notium, vy. 486. 

Antiochus, the Arcadian, vii. 245. 

Antiopé, i, 220 seq. 

Antipater, embrssy of, from Philip to Athens, 
viii, 127,130, 131, 136, 129; made viceroy 
of Macedonia, viii, 301; and Olympias, vii. 
302, 461; defeat of Agis by, viii. 4865 sub- 
mission of all Greece to, vii. 487; Grecian 
hostilities agalhst, after Alexander’s death, 


* vill, 512 seq. and Kraterus, viii. 519 sey,, 


52s Victory of, at Krannon, viii. 519; 
terms imposed upon Athens by, vili. 521 
seq.; remodels the Peloponnesian cities, vii. 
529; contest and pacification of, with the 
Atolians, viii. 529; made guardian of Alex- 
ander’s family, vii. 533; death of, vili, 534; 
last directions of, viii. 53.5. 

Antipater, son of Kassander, viii, 578, 

Antiphilus, viii, 514, 520. 

Antiphon, ν. 368, 379 seq. ; 407 seg. 426 seq. 

Antiquity, Grecian, a religious conception, 1, 
366; stripped of its religious character by 
chronology, i, 366. 

Antisthenés, at Kaunus, ν, 348, 

Antistrophé, introduction of, iii, 75, 

Anytus, v. 466, 565. 

Avrnos, rock of, viii. 437 and 2, 

Apnté, i. 6. 

Apaturia. excitement at the, after the battle 
of Arginus, v. 521 seq. 

Aphureus, i, 137. 

Apheidas, i. 148, 

Aphepsion and Mantitheus, ν, 175, 

Apheta, Persian fleet at, iii, 448, 445, 440. 

Aphrodité, i. 5, 46, 

Apis, 1, 72. 

Apodokter, iii, 118. 

Apollo, i. 9; legends οὗ, i, 39 seg., 44; wor- 
ship and functions of, i. 43. seg.; ii, 3705 
and Laomedon, i, 49, 239, and Hermés, i. 
51; types of, i, 52; and Admétus, i. 98 ; 
and Kordnis, i, 150; Sminthius, i. 280; 
evidence of the Homeric Hymn to, as to 
early Tonic life, ii. 363; temple of, at Kla- 
rus, ii. 3763 reply “of Delphian, to the τὸς 
rflonstrance of Croesus, iff, 166. 

Apollodérus, his genealogy of Hellén, i, 86 seq. 


‘Ante-Hellenéo inhabitants of Glecce, ii. 44; | Apollodérus and the Thedric fund, vil, 98, | 


colonies from Phenicia and Egypt not pro- 
bable, if, 48. 
Anténér, i, 255, 266, 


A pollotrate, vii, 548, 550, 558, mee 
\polfonia, ii. 561 seg; and the Tlyrians, 11, 
5seq. ; and the Olynthian confederacy, vil. 45. 


Aroironipes, 
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Apollonidds, viii, 366, 372, w if, 323; under the Solonian and Kigisthe- 
Apriés, reign and denth of, ii, 501 seq. 


Apsyrtua, L. 201. 

Arabia, Alexander's projects with regard to, 
viii. 454, 457, 

Arachosia, Alexander in, viii. 416. 

Aradus, surreuder of, to Alexander, viii. 355, 

Arbela, battle of, viii, 381 seg. 

Arbitration at Athens, iv. 103. 

Arcadia, ti, 78; state of, Bc. 560, ii, 198 
seq.; and Sparta, ii, 201 seq., iv. 67 5 pro- 
ceedings in, after the battle of Leuktra, vii. 
178 sey. 3 invasions of, by Arthidamus, vii, 
232, 276 seq.; mission of Npaminondas to, 
vii, 2525 dissensions in, vii. 282 sey. ; em- 
bassy of ischinés to, viii. 110, ; 

Areadiuns, ti, 80, 198 seq. ; sympathy of, with 
Messenians, ii, 192; impulse of, towards a 
Pan-Areadian union, vii, 1815 application 
of, to Athens and Thebes, for aul against 
Sparta, vii. 186; Epantinouday and the con- 
solidation of, vii, 188 ; energetic action and 
insolenee of, vir. 227 sey.; envoy to Persia 
from, vii, 243, 245; protest of, against: the 
headship of Thebes, vii, 245; alhance of 
Athens with, vii, 252; and Eleians, vii. 

#275 seq., 283; occupation and plunder of 

Olympia by, vii. 275, 281 seq. ; celebra- 
tion of the Olympic games by, vii. 278 seq. ; 
seizure of, at Teyea, by the Theban harmost, 
vii, 284 sey. 

ArchiGSthus, vijj, 620, 625, 

Archégetés Npollo, i. 43. 

Archelaus, v. 455 seq. siege of T'ydna by, 
vii. 39, 

Archeptolemus, v. 426 seq. 

Archias, cebint of Syracuse, ii, 525, 

Archius, the Theban, vii, 73, 75. 

Archias, the Exile-Hunter, vili, 525 sey. 

Ar hidamus IT., spech of, ayainst war with 
Athens, iv, 219 sey.; invasions of Attica 
by, iv. 252 sey, 276, 834; his expedition 
to Platwa, iv. $03 seq. 

Archidamus ITT, invasions of Arcadia by, 
vii, 232, 276 sey.; and the independence, 
of Messén@, vii, 255, 316; and Philomelus, 

+ vill, 6 5 expedition of, against Megalopolis, 
vil, 52; aid to the Phokians at Thermopyla 
under, viii, 154, 156, 484, 585, 

Archilochua, i. 800, iff. 22, 66, 68 seq. 

Archinus, decrees of, vi. 8, 16. 

Architects at Athens, under Periklés, iv. 163, 

Architecturg, Grecian, between 1.0, 600-550, 
iii, 85, 

Archonidlés, vii, 414, 

Archons after Kodvus, ii. 260; the nine, ii, 
282; judges without appeal till after Klei- 
sthenés, li, 829; effect of Kleisthends’s revo- 
lution on, iii, 116 sey., 122 seq. ; limited 
functions of, after the Persian war, iv. 23 ; 


limitation of the functions of, by Periklés, ἢ 


ἦν, 103, 112. ᾿ 

Ardys, ii, 411, 

Areopagus, senate of, si. 281; and the Ephefte, 
ἢ, 286; and the Kumenides of Hschylus, 


Hi, 287,25 powers of, enlarged by Solon, | 


nean constitutiong, iti, 127; in early Athens, 
iv. 99 seq. ; oligarchical tendencies of, iv. 
101; verprable chagacter and large powers 
of, iv, 104; at vafance with the growing 
democratical sentiment, B.C. 480-460, iv. 
105; acentie of action for the oligarchical 
party, iv. 106; gower of, abridged by Peri- 
[88 and Ephialtés, iy. 111 seq, Ὁ 

Arés, i, 9. : 

Areté, vii, 503, 528, 570. 

Argakis, ii, 282. 

Argeus and Philip, vii. 645, 

Arganthénins and the Phokewans, iii, 174, 

Argeian Demos, proceedings of, v. 87. 

Aryeiun genealogies, 1, 72. ; 

Argeians, attempts of, to recover Thyrea, si. 
205; defeat and destruction of, by Kleo- 
mends, jii, 2755 trick of, with their cilen- 
dar, v.57; at Epidaures, v. 61, 785 at 
the battle within the Long Walls of Coruth, 
vi, 483; manceuvres of, respecting the holy 
trnee, vi. 502; and the peace of Antalkidas, 
vi, 430; and Maidonins, iiig 495, 


"Aras, i. 4. 


Aryilus, acquisition of, by Biasidas, iv. 497 sey. 

Arginuse, battle of, v. 501. seq. 5 recall, ime 
peachment, defence, and condemnation of 
the generals at the battle off vy. 509 seq. ; 
inaction of the Athenian fleet after the battle 
of, v. 541, 

Argé, the, i. 194, 

Argonuitic erpalition, 1. 194" seq. monu- 
ments of, 1. 202 seq; how and when αἷς 
tached to Kolchis, i, 209; attempts to re- 
concile the, with peogiaphical knowledge, 
i. 212 seq.; continued fhith in, i, 213; 
Dr. Warton and M, -Ginguené on the, ὁ, 
305% 1. 

Argos, rise of, coincident with the decline of 
yhenuw, i, 228; occupation of, by the 
Dorians, ii. 4105 and neighbomiug Dotians 
greater than Sparta in 776 Bc, Hi. 84; 
Dorian settlements in, ii, 85, 87; enly 
ascendency of, fi. 88, 94; subsequent de- 
ine of, 11, 93; acquisitions of Sparta from, 
si, 204 seq.3 nolitary classification at, ii. 
214; straggles of, %o recover the headship 
of Greece, ji. 216 seqg.3 and Klein, ἢν 
2175 victorious war of Sparta against, 1c. 
496-5, ili, 875 seq.; prostration of, 2.0. 
196-5, iii, 278; assistance of, to gina, ni, 
4023 neutiality of, on the invasion of 
Xerses, ii, 414 seq.; position of, on its al- 
hance with Athens about uc. 461, ive ΤΙ 
seq. 5 uncertain relations between Sparta and, 
B.C, 421, v. 33 position of, on the Peace of 

Νὰ ν. 10 seq.3 the Thousand-regiment 

at, v. 10; induced by the Coriuthians to 

head a new Peloponnesiah alliance, 5,¢, 421, v. 

11; joined by Mantineia, ν, 12; joined by 

athe Cornsthians, v, 16; joined by Elis, φ, 

16; refusal of Tegea to join, vy. 173 and 

Sparta, projected alliance between, v. 21; 

and Beotia, projected alliance between, v. 

29 sey.3 conclusion of a fifty grears’ peace 
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B78. arson,’ ᾿ ARTEMIS, Ὁ 
and, y. 25 seg, ; and Athens, | Asistogeiténand Marmbding, {lin 84 ag, , 3 
between, v.°39,.43 seg. ; embassy Avistohléa.and Mippoboiday, τ, Τάς, 78. 6. 


“ἴῴα, for altianoe” with Corinth, τ, 154; 
attack of, upon Epiqaurus, v.056, 573 in- 
vasion of; oe the dewmonians and. their 
ilies, BG, 418, V2 61 seg: ; Alkibiadés at, 
BQ. 418, v. 655 political change at, through: 
the Battle of Mantinbia, πιο, 418, γ. 79 seg. 5 

‘treaty of pedce between Sparta and, B.C. 418, | 
Ὑ. 80 soy.; allisnce between Sparta and, B.C.’ 
418, v. 80; renounces alliance with Athens, 
Elis, and Mantineia, v.82; oligaychieal 1- 
olution at, ἵν, 83; 85; yestoration of de.” 
mooracy at, v. 86 ; renewed alhance of, with 
Athens, v. 87; Alkibiadés at, Bc. 416, v. 
88, Laceilemonian intervention in. behalf of 
the oligatchy at, v. 88; envoys fiom, to the 
Athenian Demos at Samos, v. 402; alliance 
of, with Thebes, Athens, and (‘orinth, agamst 
Sparta, vi, 453; consohdation of Cormth 
with, vi, 482; expedition of Agesipols 

« against, vie BOL sey, violent intestine feud 
at, vit. 174 τ: 

Argos, Amphilochian, capture vf, by Phormio, 
iv, 248; attack of Ambrakiots on, iv. 249 ; 
Eurylochus’s projected attack upon, n. 404, 

Argus, destruction of Argeians i in the grove of, 
hi, 210, ~ 

Aria, ‘Alexander in, viii, 408. 

Apiadné, ἡ. 186 seq. i 

Arieus, flight of, after the battle of Kunava, 
yi, 223; and Kleaichns, vi, 228, 230 ; and 
, the, Greeks alter the battle of Kunaxa, vi. 
πρός 232, 237, 249, 

Aridietts, Philip; ΤῊΝ, δι, ὅ60, 

“Arioharzanés, intervention of, in Greeve, vii. 

228 5 wevolt of, vi, 257°seq. ; at the Susian 

UG tes, viii, 801; death of, vin. 392. 

atrion, iii, 74 sey. 

Aristagoras and Megabatés, iit, 242 ; revolt of, 
hit, 243 seq., 249 application of, "to Spat, 
wi, 245 0... applioation of, to Athens, iit, 
247; tharch of, te Sardis, 11. 248 5. deserhon 
of the Tonic revolt by, iii, 253 seq. 

Aristarchus, the Atheman, v. 424, 

Aristarrhus, the Lacedamoniah, vi. 929 seq, 

Aristeidés, constitutiqual change introduced by, 
ii, 124; choacter of, ii, 291 seq. ; elected 
general,” in, 292; banishment of, by ostra- 

.ciem, iii, 402; and Thenustoklés, aivalry 
betiveen, iii. 402, iv. 30; restoration of, 
from banishment, ili, 4545 joins the Greek 
fleet ‘at Salamis, iti, 471; slanghters the 
Persians at Psyttaleia, iti, 477; equitable 
assessment of, upon the allied Greeks, iv, 21 

"309.5 popularity of after the Persian war, 
iv, 345 death and hon of, iv. 44. 

Aristeus, Ye 7204, 207 seq., 301, 

Aisi’ ahd “Apétus, if, 279, * 

Aristogrits, Greciatf, Bhd morality of, iv, 387, 

‘Avistodéinl.i. 405 soy. 

vinistodduus, king of Megsenia, ii. 184.. 

Aristodémis Malakus, ii. 420. 

Aétstodémars,* the coward,” iii, 438, 521. 

A, istodémms the actor, “Ἢ 115. 

Ay ttontihveay fii, 172, , 


Aristokratés, king of Orchompeaus; 4, 186, 198, 

Aristokratés, the.Athenian, x. 228:; 9° * 

Aristomaohé, vii, 4257 ἡ «οὶ, 

Aristomengs, it, 18}, 186 seq. 

Aristonihus of Methyzann, τὶν, 368) 8725 | 

Aristuphanés, vi, 845 his’ reason fay sahowi 

‘up Sokratés, vis 106% hig attack opon tho 

alleged impiety of Sokratés, i, 880 #5 and 
Kloon, iv. 561 seg, 566, , 

Aristotelés the Spartan, vii, 457, . 

Aristotle on Spartan women, ii, 148; on the 

- Spartan laws of property, it, 170 3 ‘meaning 

of the word Sophist in, vi, 53; formal logie 

of, vi. 124: novelties arcribed td Sdkratés 

by, vi, 119; and Heimeias, viii, 174 and 

25 instruction of Alexander by, viii, 247; 

and Alexander, politival views of, compared, 

vui. 471 seq. 

Aristoxenus of Tarentum, vii, 593, 

Amstus and Nikotelés, vi. 4115 

Arhas and Kallisto, i. 148, 

Arlesilaus the Second, ii iii, 36 5 the Third, iii, 58 
80 

Arktiunns, Ethigpis of, i, 536, 

Armema, the Ten Thousand reeks in, vi, 283 
seq. ἢ 

Armenus, i, 203, 

Arnold, his edition of Thucydidés, v. 482 n, 1. 

Ari hihaus, wv. 489, 525, 527 seq. 

Arrian on the Amazons, i] 
of respecting Geryén, 1 ἢ 
plan against Alexander, vid. 338, 

Ar sakes at Antandrus, y, 451. 

Arsiun’s, viii. 340, 

alr singé, viii. 647 seq. ws 

Arsit/s, καὶ, 310, 2 

Ait, Gaecian, sii. 83 seg. 

Artabanus, iti, 364 seq. 

Artajazus, Xerres’ general, siege of Potidea 
and Olynthus by, iii, 4875; jealousy of, 

' against Mardonius, iii, 497 ;. “candnet of, at 
and after the battle of Platewa, iii, 514; and 
Pausanias, iv. 14, 26. 

Artabarus, satrap of Dustylium, vii, 660, vu. 
15, 52, 

Artabazus, Daring’s general, vili. 402, 406. 

Artaphernés, satrap of Sardia, Hippiaa's appli- 
cation to, vil, 241; and Histinus, iii, 255 
265; procuédings of, after the recanquest οἱ 
lonia, Hi, 267; and Datis, Persian arroamen! 
under; iii, 2825 return of, to Asia, after the 
battle of Marathon, iii, 310. ‘ 

Artaphernés, the Persian envoy, iv. 455 sey. 

Ataverxés Longinanus, iv, 42 seq., 456 seq. 

Artarerxés Mnemon, accession οὐ vi, 189 ; an 
Cyrus the Younger, vi, 19, 189, 219 sey. 
at Kunaxa,.ti, 220, 29, 338 ~_ of 
vii. 322, 

Artayhtés, Til, 581 seg. “ 

Arkeniis, i. 9 meat of, fn Asia, ἢ; uh 

Artemis, Limaatis, ofl, 188. 

SLertemisia, iti, 462,475, 479... «Ὁ. 

| Artemisiam, reeolution df*Grecks $.- oppo% 

1 Xpsses di 430; Greek, feet ty in, 82%, 3 


oBhjectur« 
on Darins’s 


nh δ 


ARTHUR: 
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442 ὁσῇ, starfight, off tii445 ; retreat adhe 
ΠΥ héch dom, to Balamls; ‘iti, 447. 

Aptheary cothaneds off, 891. + 

“Artisans, at Athens, li: 983 seq, * 

Arts, rodimentary state df, ‘in Homeric and 

. Hesiodic Greece, 1. 503, + - 

Aryandés, Persian'satrap of Egypt, tii, 40. 

Asia, Fiealve tonig cities anpii, 566.809. 3+ Eolic 
tities Iu; ἢ, 382 s67.'; collective civilisation 

” in, without individual freedgm or develop: 
ment, ii, 476; state of, before the Persian | 
monarchy, iii, 156; conquests of Cyrus the 
Great in, iii, 1795 expedition’ of Greek feet 
against, 5,0, 478, iv. 13; Alkibiadés in, 
y. 478, 485 seq, vi, 19 bey. ; espedition of 
Timotheus to, vii. 221, 257 seq.; Agesilaus 
in, vif, 257; measures of Alexander before 
going to, vil. 301; passage of Alexander to, 
viii, 82; review of Alegander’s army in, 
viii, 3055 cities founded by Alosander in, 
viii, 472 ;"Helleniged by the Diadochi, not 
by Alexander, viii, 4745 how far really 
Hellenized, viii. 475. ν᾿ 

Asia- Minor, Greeks in, ii. 21; non-Hellenic 
people of, ii, 394 seq. ; features of the gountiy 
of, i. 395; Phrygian music and worship 

» among Greeks in, ii, 403; prodominaner of 
female influence in the legends of, 11, 409 ; 
Cimmerian invasion of, ii. 431 seq.; couquest 

. of, by the Persians, ili, 177 ; arrival of Cyrus 
the Younger in, ¥. 471, 473. 

Asia, Tppoge Saythian invasion of, ii, 434, 

Asiatic ὁ s and’ religion blended with 
Hellenic in the Tyéad, i. 281. ἥ 

Asiatio Dorians; ii, 392. 

Asiatic frenzy ‘grafted on the joviality of | 
Grecian Dionysia, i. 3f. 

Asiatic Greece, deposition of despots of, by 
Aristagorag, ili, 244, 

Asiatic Greeks, conquest of, by Cresus, ii. 

+4438 sey.; state of, after Cyrus’s conquest of 
Lydia, ii, 1705 appheation of, to Sparta, 
B.C. 546, iii, 170; alliance with, against 
Persia, abandoned by the Athenians, ili. 
2495 successes of Persians against, iii. 252 ; 
reconquest of, after the fall of Milétus, iii, 
262; first step to the ascendency of Athens 
over, if. “529; not tributary to Persia be- 
tween B.Ov 477 and 412, iv. 86 2,2; su- 
render of, to Persia, by Sparta, vi, 3675 and 
Cyrus the Younger, vi. 367; and Tissa- 
phernds, vi. 368; application of, to Sparta 
for aid against Tissaphernés, vi, 360; after 
the peace of Antalkidas, vii. 22 sey, ; Spartan 
project for the rescue of, vii. 38. 

-Asidatés, vi, 887, 

-Askalaphus and lalmenus, i, 112. 

ashlepiadés of Myvlea, legendary discoveries 
of, 1. 207 ἡ, 3. ι 

skélpiads, i, 152, 

alsklépius, i, 150 seq, 

Asopius, son of Phormio, iv. 343. 


the 
. 


| 
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Asdpus, Greeks and Persians at, before the : 


battle of Platwa, iii, 504 seg. 
Aspasia, ty. 288-se9. 
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I" Agpils, viii 08." 


. ATHEMEAN. vas 


ene nes at 1a ages 


‘A515 Alkibindds at, vo 259; Alkibiadds’ χε 
τ tam from, to Samos, v. 4525" Alexander at, 
. γῆι, 8295, 


Assembly, Spartan Populi," i. 116, 126; 
Athenian judicial, ii, 117, 120 seq.3 Athe- 
nian potitical, iii, 118, - 

Assyr'its, velations @, with "Egypt, ii. 402. 

Asayriin kings, their -command of human 
labour, fi. 475, Ἔν ᾿ 

Assyrians and Medes, fi, 411 seq, 408. seq. ; 
contrasted with Phenicians, Giteeks, and Egyp- 
tians, ii, 476; and Phemeians, eflect of, on 
the Grvek miutl, ii, ΟἿ seq. 

Astahus, iv. 260, 265. 

Astertai ὅς * 

Asterius, i, 184. wi 

Astrwns, i, 53 and Kos, children of, i. 5, 

Astrowomy, physical, thought impious by an- 
cient Geeks, 1, 280 2,5 and: phystes, know- 
ledye of, among the early Greeks, i, 504. 

Astyaqés, story of, ii, 157 seq. 

Astydisne, death of, i. 255. a : 

Astyochus, expedition of, to gonia, v. 38h; at 
Leshos, v. 3.36; at Chios and tle opposite const, 
v, 942 Ὁ. accidental escape of, ἡ, 3445 and 
Pedaritus, v. 3455 and Tissapheands, treaty 
Detween, v. 346 seq.3 mission of Lichas and 
others respecting, v. 348; victory of, over 
Charminns, and junction. with Antistherts, 
y, 848; at Rhodes, ν, 4945 at) Milétus, v. 
4375 recall of, v. 438. " 

Atalunta, i, 48, 123 seq. 

Atarneus captured and garrtsoned by Derkyllidas, 
vi, 379; Hernieias of, viii, 174 and n, 2, 

Até, i. 6. 

Athamas, i, 106 seq. 

Athenagoras. v. 161 seg. 


b Alken, binth of, i. 9; varions repr escfitations 


of, 1. 47 ; her dispute with Poseidon, i. 49, 
163; Chalkiekus, temple of, and’ Pansanias, 
iv, 29; Polias, reported prodigy in the temple 
of, on Xerse approach, wii. 453. 

Atheniin victims for the Mindtaur, i, 1855 
cerenonies commemorative of the destruction 
of Mindbtaur, i, 186; democracy, Klei- 
sthents the real author of, ni. 119; people, 
judicial attribute of, ini. 120; nobles, early 
violence of, iii. 130; energy, development of, 
alter Kleisthenés’s revolution, iii, 1515 sea- 
men, contrasted with the lovians at Ladé, « 
iii, 259; dikasts, temper of, in estimating 
past services, 1ii. 319; democracy, origin ot 
the apparent fickloness of, fii, 822 sey, ; 
envoy, speech of, to Gelo, ili. 54; patics 
and politics, effect of the Persian war upon, 
iv. 81 sey.; empire, iv. 40 aeq., 58 0, 2, 90, 
iv. 177, 181 n. 1, 18%, v. 599-607 ; power, 
increase of, after the formation of the Delian 
confederacy, iv. 65¢ auxiliaries to Sparta 
against the Helots, iv. 68 seg. ; democracy, 
consunamation of, iv. 128 ; armament sgginst 
Samos, under Periklés, Sophoklés, &c., iv. 
107 gq. ; private citizens, redress of the alliog 
against, iv. 1793 assembly, spoeches of the 


‘Aspendus, Phenician fleet at, πιο, 4J1, v. 439, 


Koikyrean and Corinthian enyoys to, iv, 193 


8 : ATHENTANE, 


Jini i 


e 

904.4 naval attack, iv, 198; envoy, reply of, t¢ 
thie Corinthian envoy, atthe Spartan assembly, 
fy. 216 acg.; expedition to ravage Pelopon- 
nesus, B.0, 491, 1v. 150 ; armanfht to Poti- 
dea and Ghalkidic Thritee, B.c, 429, iv. 309; 
assembly, Aebates in, respecting MiryJéné, iv. 
354, 358 seq.; assembly, about the Laceda- 
monian prisoners in Sphal@tena, iv, 424 seq. ; 
assembly, on Demosthenés’ application for 
reinforcements to attack Sphaktena, iv, 45} 
seq.; hoplites, at the battle of Amplupulis, 
iv, 557; fleet, operations of, near Meséné 
and Khegiam, BC 425, v. 117; assembly, 
and the expedition to Mealy, v. 129 seq 
245; treasury, abandance in, B.C. 415, v. 
144 ; fleet in the hubom of Sy 1acuse, v. 260, 
261 seg. 277 sey 284 seq.; prisoners at 
Syracuse, Vv. 402. sey; flect at Samos, BC. 
412, ¥. 642; demouiacy, securities in, agamot 
conuption, v. 352; assembly, vote of, m 
favour of oligaichical change, ¥. 3065  as- 
sembly, at Kolénus, ¥. 383; demouacy, 
reconstitution of, at Samos, v. 394; squadion, 
escape of, fiom Sestos to Klaus, v. 444: 
fleet at Kynossémi, v. 447 sdy.; fleet at 
Abydos, ν. 4535 fleet, concentiation οἱ, at 
Kardia, v. 4563; flee, at the Bosphorus, 
BU, 410, v. 461; fleet at Argimusa, vy. 50} 
seq, ; assumbly, debates m, on the generals at 
Aagimnusa, v, 511-520, 525-5405 fleet, m- 
action, of, after the battle of Aigmusa, + 

} 541 ;" fleet, removal of, fiom Samos to 
AKgospotam, v. 542; fleet, capture of, at 
Agospot mn, v. 543 seq , klevuchs and allus 
alter the battle of Agospotam, vy. 548; tra- 
gedy, giowth of, vi, 25, mind, influence of 
comedy on, vi, 35 sey ; character not co- 
cupted between Bc, 480 and 405, 11. 73 
seq.’ eonfedeiacy, new, B.C, 878, Su, 90 
seg.; and Theban cavalry, battle of, nem 
Mantinera, B.C. 362, vii, 292 s¢y.3 marine, 
reform τῇ the administigtion of, by Demo- 
sthends, vin. 192 sey, 

{themans and the Hérakleids, 1, 825 and Si- 
guum, i, 282; and Samuians, contthst be- 
tween, 11, 2115 active patiotiom ot, detween 
BC. 500-400, m. 1545 dimunshed active 
sentunent of, afta tht Thuty Tyrants, an. 
1545 albance with Asiatic Greeks ubanduned 
by, τὴ, 349; Darius’s revenge against, 1}. 
254; terror aud sympathy of, on the capture 


of Milétus, μι, 265; appeal of, to Sparta, 7 


against the Mediam of Atgina, iu. 273; con- 
dition and character of, u.c. 490, nf, 286, 
appheation of, to Sparta, before the battle of 
Marathon, m, 293; victory of, at Marathon, 
μι, 294 seg, 305; alleged tiukleness and 
ingratitude of, towards Miltiadés, in, 317 
seq.; answers of the Delphian oracle to, on 
the eve of Xeraes's Unvasion, in, 411; Pan- 
Helleme patiotism οὗ, on Xerxes’s invasion, 
ii, 412 sey. ; hopeless situation σώ, afte: the 
battle of Thermopylae, in, 452 5 conduct of, 
on the approach of Xerxes, τι, 452 seg, ; 
victory of at Salami, in. 457, 462 se). ; 
honour awarded to, after the battle of Salamis, 


INDEX, . 


ATHENLASE, 


iit. 489 ; under Phusattins in Beeotia, ii, 500; 
and Alexander of Macedith, before ithe tnttle 
cof Plata, fli, 506; aud Spartans at Plaiea, 
iii, 406 ; of, at Platioa, fii. 511 say. ; 
and continental Tonians, after the battle οἱ 
Mykalé, iif, 529; attack the Chersonese, 
B,C. 479, ui. 530; the loaders of Grecian 
progress after the battle of Salamis, iv. 3; 
rebuild their city, after the battle of Plate 1, 
iy. 5; effect of the opposition to the for itica- 
tion of Athens upon, iv, 73 induced by 
Themistoklés to build twenty uew tiemes 
annually, w. 12; activity of, im the first ten 
years of their hegemony, ιν. 49, seg., 57 5 10 
ounce the alliance of Sparta, and jom Argos 
and Thessaly, iv. 71 seg.; proceedings of, τὶ 
Cyprus, Pham, Egypt, and Megara, uc 
46, 1. 73, defeat the Femetuns, BG 459, 
iy, 73; deteat of, at Tanagra, iv, 78; victory 
of, at (snophyta, 1. 81 ; sail round Pelupun- 
nesus under Tolmidés, αν, 815 march against 
Thessaly, iv. 823 defeat and losses of, m 
Leypt, 2c, 460-455, rv. 825 victories of, αἱ 
Cyprus, under Anaaihratés, iv, 84; defeat of, 
at Kerner, iv 93; personal activity of, afta 
thearefoms of Perhlés and Ephaltés, 1. 1445 
pide of, m the empue of Athens, 11. 151, 
settlements of, m the Agean, dung th. 
‘Tbuty yeas’ truce, iv. 1535 decsion of, 
respecting Comth aud Korkyra, iv. 196, 
victory of, near Potidea, iv. 207; blockade 
of Potidaa by, iv, 207, countggdemand οἱ, 


* upon Spaita, for eapiation of sacrilege, 1. 


234; final answer of, to the Spartans betore 
the Peloponnesian war, 1v, 2393 expel the 
Myinetans fiom Agma, Bc. 431, 1v 201, 
savage of the Megaid by, im the lelopou- 
nesian War, 1v, 2613 mmtation of, at then 
losses fiom the plague and the Peloponnesians, 
ιν, 285 ; energetic demonstration of, U4" 428, 
iv, d42; ther feelmg and conduct towards 
the revolted Mitylenzans, 1v. 358 seq. 3b» 
seq ; and Laceda momans at P5lus, armistice 
between, 1v, 423; demands of, in retuin for 
the release of the Lacedemonians in Sphab- 
teria, iv. 426 ; and Borotians, debate betwen, 
after the battle of Delum,3.c, 424, 1. 482 
sey.; discontent of, with Sparta, on the nou- 
fulfilment of the peace of Niktas, v.85 1¢- 
capture of SkiGné by, v. 20; and Amplupohs, 
ν, 90, vin. 648, 685 sey.; siege and captmc 
of Mélos by, v. 99 sey.; treatment of Alhi- 
Inadés by, for Lis alleged piotanation of the 
mystertes, v. 184 sey.; victory of, neat tht 
Olympreion at Syracuse, v. 191 sey.; for- 
bearance of, towards Nikias, v, 197 scy.; not 
responsible for the farlure of the Sialian δ᾽ - 
pedition, B.c, 415, τ, 197 ἡ, 2; defeat of, at 
Eppola, 50. 414, v, 238; conduct of, on 
ieceiving Nikias’s despatch, 1.6, 414, v. 244, 
247 seg, ; victory of, in the harbour of Syra- 
cuse, BO. 413, ¥. 255; and Syracusans, con- 
flicts between, τὰ the Great Harbour, v. 258, 
Bl seq. 277 seq, 284 sog.; postponement of 
then retreat fiom Syracuse by an eclipse of 
the mogn, v. 276; blockade of, in the hai- 


ApaiNs:, 


bour of Byrnquse, v. 280 20g.,,280 δρῷ, καὶ and 
Corinthians near Naupaktas,iv, 314-s0g, ; re» 
solutions of, after thé disaster at Syracuse, 
vy. B17 obg.3 suspicions of, ‘about Chios, v, 
323 seg.) defeat Alkamenés*and the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet, v. 324; eflect of the Chian 
yevolt on, vi 828; harassing operations of, 
against Chios, Βισ. 412, ν. 337 seq., 342; 
vietory of, near Milétus, 8.6, 412, v. 337, 
338; retirement of, from Milétus, ΒΟ, 412, 
y. 338 ; unval defeat of, near Eretria, B.c. 411, 
y. 415 seq. ; moderation of, on the deposition 
of the Thirty and the Four Huhdred, v, 431 
soq., Vi. 9 soy.; victory of, at Kyzikus, v. 
457; vonvention of, with Pharnabazus, about 
Chalkédon, v. 467; capture of Byzantium 
by, v. 468; different behaviour of, towards 
Alkibiadés and Nikiag, v. 491; victory of, at 
Arginusm, v. 502 seq.; rerhorse of, after the 
death of the generals at Arginusi, vy. 531; 
first proposals of, to Sparta after the battle 
of Eyospotami, v, 551; repayment of the 
Lacedemonians by, after the restoration of 


the democracy, 1.6. 403, vi, 135 their trpat- |, 


ment of Dorieus, vi, 426 seg. ; restoragion of 
the Long Walls at Corinth by, vi. 487; and 
Evagoras of Cyprus, vi, 510, 519 5 successes 
of Antalkidas against, vi. 527; their alleged 
envy of distinguished generals, vii, 94 τι, 45 
and Alexander of Phera, vii, 248 ; project of, 
to seize Corinth, 8.6. 366, vii. 253; and 
Charidemyg in the Chersonese, 15.0. 360-358, 
vii, 330 seq.; the alliance of Olynthus re- 
jected by, B.C, 358, vii. 665; ther 1emiss- 
ness in assisting Methéud, vill. 17; chang 
in the character of, between 8.0. 431 and 
360, vill, 845 prompt iesistance of, to Phidlp 
at Thermopyle, viii, 49; expedition of, to 
Olynthus, B.C. 349, vii. 91; capture of, at 
Olynthus, viii, 108, 114; letters of Philip to, 
viii, 148, 153 ; aud the Phokiaus at Ther; 
mopyle, B.C. 347-346, vill, 154 seq. ; letter 
of Vhilip to, declaring war, Bc. 340, viii. 
186 seq. ; refusal of, to take part in the Am- 
phiktyonie proceedings against Amphissa, 
vili, 206; Philip asks the Thebans to assist 
in attacking, viii, 211 seq; and Thebans, war 
of, against Philip in Phokis, viii. 219 seq. ; 
and Philip, peace of Demadés between, viii, 
231 se, 5 their recognition of Philip as head 
of Greece, viii, 231, 234 sey.; captured at 
the Granicus, viii, 233; champions of the 
Nboration of Greece, Bc. 323, vill. 510; 
helpless condition of, 8.0. 302-301, viii. 574. 
thens, historical, impersonal authority of law 
in, i, 485 treatment of homicide in, i, 
474 seq. ; military classification at, ii, 214; 
meagre history of, before Drako, in, 260; 
tribunals for homicide at, ii, 284; local 
superstitions at, about trial of homicide, ii. 
287; pestilence and suffering at, after the 
Kylonian massacre, ii, 201; and Megara, 
war between, about Salamis, ii, 297 seq. ; ac- 
quisition of Salamis by, ii, 298; star® of, 
immediately before the legislation of Solon, 
ii, 300 seg. ; rights of property gpacred at, 
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ii, 310, 316, seg. ; rate oPintereal free at, ji 
315; political rights of Solon's four clasces 
at, ii, 821 seq.; democracy at, begins with 
Klejsthen&s, ii, 327 sedistinction between the 
democracy: at, and @olon’s constitution, ji. 
329; Solon’s departure from, ii, 344; Solon's 
return to, ii, 349; connexion of, with 
Thracian Chersongsus, under Peisistratus, iii. 
99 seg. ; after the expulsion of Hippias, ini, 
108; introduction of universal admissibility 
to oflice at, ii. 122; necessity for creating αὶ 
constitutional morality at, in the time οἱ 
Kleisthenés, iif 131; application of, for al- 
liauce with Dersia, ii, 1413 and Platwa, 
first connexion between, iii, 1425 suceess 
of, against Bawtians and Chalhidians, 1, 
1455; war of Aigina against, iii, 147, 271 ; 
application of Avistagoas to, iii, 247; tieat- 
ment of Dartus’s herald at, ini, 272; traiturs 
at, Bc. $90, ii, 801, 3065 penal procedine 
at, ii, 81305 and Algina, war between, 
fiom B.c. 188 to 481, di, 400, 403, sey, 
409, iv. 615 first mowth af the naval iorce 
of, iit, 4035 fleet of, the salgation af Greece, 
iii, 405; and Sparta, no heralds ent from 
Xerxes to, iii, 408; Pan-HHeilenic congiess 
convened by, at the Isthmus of Corinth, iii. 
408 sey.5 and Kygina, occupation of, by 
Xerxes, iii, 457 seq.; Mardonius at, ili, 488 
seq.; first step to the separate ascendence εἰς 
over Asiatic Giecks, in, 529; conduct of, τὰ 
the repulse of the Persians, iv. 33 Lon 
Walls at, iv. 6 seg., 75 sey. vie 472 sey. 5 
plans of Themistoklés for the naval aggian- 
disement of, iv, 9 seq.; increase of meties 
and commerce at, after the enlargement of 
Piaus, iv, 11; headship of the allied 
Greeks transferred from Sparta to, iv, {0 
sey? aud Sparta, fis¢ open separatfon be- 
tween, iv. 17 86.» 463 mocecdmgs of, on 
being made leader of the allied Gregks, iv, 
21 seqg.; stimulus to democracy at, from the 
Persian wary iv, 82; changes in the Kla- 
sthenean constitution at, after the Persian 
war, iy. 32 sey. long-sighted ambition itn- 
puted to, iv. 48; enforcing sanction of the 
confederacy of Delos exercised by, iv. 535 
increasing power afd unpopularity of, among 
the allicd Greeks, iv. 55 sey. 3 as guardian 
of the Agean against piracy, between B.C. 
470486, iv. 58; bones of Theseus conveyed 
to, iv. 58; quarrel of, with Thasos, B.c, 
465, iv, 62; first attempt of, to found a city 
at Ennea Hodoi on the Strymon, iv, 635 al- 
lance of, with Megara, 5.0, 461, ἵν, 72; 
growing hatred of Corinth aud neighbouring 
states to, B.C. 461, iv, 72; war of, with 
Corinth, Agina, &c,, BG. 459, iv, 73 seq. 5 
reconciliation between leaders and parties at, 
after the battle of Taaagya, iv. 79; acquisi- 
tion of Beotia, Phokis, and Lokris by, iv. 81; 
and thesPeloponnesians, five years’ trucegbe- 
tween, iv. 83; and Versia, treaty between, 
zc, 450, iv, 84 seg.; fund of the confede- 
racy transferred from Delos t@iv, 90; po- 
sition and prospects of, about B.C. 448, 
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6603 grinds, 
‘eat aban 


 dedtey at, the gefeat at Garoneia, iv... 
96 5 and γᾶν years! truce between, 
iv, 96; ἃ between, iv. 97; 


ang Menara 

magistratesand Areopagus in δα, ἐν. 99; 
increase of detiieratigg] sentitient, at, 
cbetween the time of Aristedés and of Pevi- 
vkiés, iy, 101; choice of magistrates by 
lot sat," iv."$01; oligarchical party at, 1. 
106; maritime empire of,, iv.144 seq, τ΄ 
599-607, vi. 360 seq. ; magtime revenue of, 
iw, 147 seq., 140, 0.2, 1743; commercial 
relations of, in the thirty yearg’ truce, iv, 
153; political condition of, -hetween 8.0, 
445-431, iv. 157 svq.; improvements in the 
city of, under Perihlés, iv. 101 seq., 163 seq.; 
Periklés’s attempt to convene a Grecian con- 
gress at, iv, 165; application of the Samians 
to Sparta for aid against, iv, 169; funeral 
ceremony of slag warriors at, iv. 171; and 
her subject-allies, iv. 172 seq, 184; and 
Sparta, confedgracies of, iv. 186 5 reinfurce- 
ment from, to Korkyra a, 
197 seq., 200; and Cormth, after the second 
naval battle between Corinth and Koohyra, 
iv. 200 seq.3 and Perdikkas, iv. 202 sey, 
533 30q., v. 90; non-aggressive, vetween 
yc. 445-431, iv. 209; Megara prohibited 
from trading with, iv. 209; hostiliry ot the 
Corinthiaus to, after their ‘detent nea Po- 
tidwa, iv. 211; discussion and deusion of 
the Spartan assembly upon war with, B.c. 
451, iv. 213 seq. ; postion and jn ospeets of, on 
commencing the Peloponnesian war, wv. 225 
Seq., 239 seq. 248 seq.; requisitions ad- 
givessed to, by Sputa, 1.0. 431, 0, 227 
δύ. 234 seq.; assembly at, on whr with 
Sparta, uC. 431, av. 236 sey.; conduct of, 
on the Theban night-surprise of Platea, iv. 
246 ‘seq,; and the Akamanians, alhance 
between, iv. 248; crowding of population 
into, on Archidamus’s invasion of Attica, 
w 255; clamour at, on Aachidamu’s 
yavage of Achame, iv. 2573 measures 
for the permanent defence of, 8.0, 431, ν, 
262 sey, ; alliance of Stalkés with, iv. 265, 
825 seq. ; freedom of individual thought and 
action at, iv. 271 seq.; position of, at the 
time of Perikles's funeral oration, igye74; 
the plague at, 1W, 277 seq., 396 ; proceedings 
of, on leaning the revelt of Mityléné, iv. 
335; exhausted treasury of, 1c, 428, ν, 
344; new politicians at, after Periklés, iv. 
354 seg.; revolutions at, contrasted with 
those at Korkyra, iv, 887; political clubs at, 
iv. 893; and the prisoners in Sphakteria, 
iv, 494 seq., 447 seq., v. 5 seq.; fluctuation 
of feeling at, as toothe Peloponnesian war, 
av. 450; and her Thracian subject-allies, rv. 
494 seq. ; and Brasidas’s conquestain Thiace, 
iv. 5015 and Sparta, one year’s truce be- 
tween, Βι0, 423, iv, 518 9eq.3 and Sparta, 
relations fppween, 3.0, 423-422, iv, 533 seg.; 
necessity for voluntary accusers at, iv, 565; 


F 


ποῦ Corinth, iv. 4 
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- annexe, 


ἀνὰ Sprirtnyetincien baleen, ad: 421,54 ; 
application bf Coriathttads to," mic, 421, ν᾿ 


ΑΒ. Le inti envoyl at, about Panak. 


“tum and’Pylug, B.0. 420, v, 26; and Argos, 


Alliance be , B.C. 420, ν, 89 929.3 con- 
vention of, wi os; Mantineia, and Elis, 
n.d. 420, v, 43 Beg. 3 polloy H&attempted by 


Alkibiadgs, Bro: 419, v. ba Ἦν y attack of, 
upon Epidaurus, 8.6. 419, v, 565 ahd 
‘Sparta, relations between, 8.0. 419, 7. 61; 
and Argos, renewed alliance between, Bc. 
417, v. 87; and Sparta, relations between, 
B.C. 416, ¥, 89; and the Sirilan expedition, 
vy, 116, 125, 127 seq., 141 seq., 316 sey. ; 
and Sicily, relations of, altered by the quai- 
rel between Corinth. and Korkyra, v. 113; 
mutilation of the Herma at, v. 146 seq., 
171 seq., injurious effects of Alkibiadés’s 
banishment tpon, Bc. 415, τ. 188; M- 
kias’s despatch to, for reinforcements, B.C. 
414, ν. 240 seq.; and Sparta, violation of 
the peace between, B.C. 414, v. 250; effects 
of the Lacedamoman occupation of Dekeea 
og, 1. 510 πο; dismissal of Thracian mei- 
conagies fiom, v, 312 sey; revolt of Chios, 
Ervthra, and Klazomenn ftom, B.C. 412, 
vy. 327 5 apjnopsiation of the reserve find at, 
y. 528; loss of Teos by, B.C, 412, v. 29; 
revolt of ‘Lehedos and re from, 8.0, 412, 
vy. 330; loss atid iecovay of Lesbos "by, 
BC. 412, v. 335 seq.3 1dcovery of Klazo- 
menx by, B.C, 412, v. 3375 rally of, duing 
the year after the disaster at Syracuse, τὰ 
3545 conspiracy’ of the Four Hundred at, 


, σι 355, 359 seg, 370 sey. ; loss of Ordpur 


by, v. 875; arival of the Paralus at, fiom 
Samos, v, 379; constitutional morality of, 
v. 389; restoration of Democracy at, ΒΟ. 
411, v. 417 sey; contiast. between oligarchy 
at, and democracy at Samos, 8.0, 411, v, 431 
seq. Ὁ revolt of Abydos and Lampsakus fiom, 
y. 434; revolt. of Byzantium from, 8.0, 411, 
y. 430; revolt of Kyzikus fiom, νυ. 450; 
zeal of Pharnabazus against, vy. 450; pio- 
porals of peace fiom Sparta to, B.C. 414, τν 
458 seq. ; return of Alkibiadés to, B.C. 407, 
v. 479 seq.; fiyitless attempt of Agis to 
stuprise, B.C, 467, vy. 484; complaints at, 
agamst Alkibindés, 'b.c. 407, v. 489 seg. 5 
conflicting sentiments at, caused by the battle 
of Arginuse, v. 506; alleged proposals οἱ 
peace from Sparta to, after the battle of Ar- 
gmuse, v. 5573 condition of her depen- 
denicies, after the battle of gospotami, +. 
548 seq. ; oath of mutual harmony at, after 
the battle of gospotami, y. 550; surren- 
der of, to Lysander, v. 550 seg. ; return of 
oligarchical exiles to, 5.0, 404, v. 554; 
oligarchical party at, B.c, 404, v. 557 seq. 5 
imprisonment of Strombichidés and other 
democrats at, B.C, 404, ¥. 558; the Thirty 
Tyrants at, v, 659, 561 eeg., vi. 346 seq, 
359 seq,; Lacedamonian garrison at, under 
Tiadlibius, v. 564; alteration of feeling in 
Greece after the capture of, by Lysander, ¥- 
579, 584, 5945 restoration of Phoesy bolus 


ATHEME, » 
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μηᾷ the exiles to, 007 5. restoration’ οὐ the 


enemies Ht 


democracy at, B. γι SDB) vi. ἃ coy 
14 avq.3 condition of, Bae 403, vi. 15 
abolinon of Hellenotgune agd re8triction 


cahzensbip at, BO 403, τιν ἘΠ seq. ; deve- 
lopment of dramatic g at, between the 
time of Kieisthenés and ‘Sf Dukledés, vi 
24 sage, St dogg, accesmbility of the theatre 
at, v1 274 growth of rhetoric and’ philosophy 
at, vie 44. acg.3 litermy and philosophical 
antipathy’ at, γι, 50, enlargement of the 
held of education at, v1 51, soplists at, 
yi 52 seg, 94, banishment *of Aenophou 
from, v1 399, Theban application to, for 
ad agaust Spaita, BC 395, vi 444 seg , 
allhince of ‘hebes, Cornth, Argos and, 
against Sparta, v1 453, contrast betwen 
political conflicts at, and at Counth, vi 481 
a, alarm at, on the 1 acedamoniin captine 
ot the Jong Walls at Counth, v1 489, ind 
Higa, BC 359, v1,216 seq , fmanenl condi- 
tion of, from BC 40} to 087, vi 522 seq , 
creation of the Theorie Board at, 11 522, 
ploperty-taxes at, v1 5240 1, and the peace 


of Autalkutas, vu 1, 11, apphcations,of, to |” 


Peisia, BC 414,10 ©, and Lyigoras, τι 

16 seg , naval competition of, with Spata, 
after the peace of Ant ilhidis, vu 36 scy , and 
Macedoui, contrast botwecn, v1 41, Lheban 
ixiles at, after the seizuse of the hidmen 
by Pheebidas, νὰ 53, 70 sey , condemn ition 
of the generals at, who had fwowed the 
enterprise of Pelopidas, yu 83, contrast 
bitween judicial provedine at, ant at Spaiti, 
in 89, hostility of, to Sputi, and alliance 

With [hebes, BC 378, τ 89, eveitions” 
of; to form -a uew mautime confideracy, 

BG 878, νὰ 90 seg , rbsence ot Athen in 
Lencals fiom, yu. 94, n +, synod of mew 
contederates at, BG 378, νὰ Sb, natule ind 
du ition of the Solomgn census it, ν 98 
Sey, new census at, in the uchonship of 
Nausmmihus, τὰ 100 seq , symmones at, vir 

102 seq , financial difficulties of, BC 374, 
vn 115. displeasuic of, agunst Thebes, BC 

x74, vn 116, 147, separate peace of, with 
the Lacedemouins, BC 074,10 119,12 , 
disposition of, towards yen with Sputa, 
Be 372, vu 137, 142, id the dealings of 
Lhebes with Platwa and Ibupa, BC 372, 
wn 142 sey , and the peace of, BO 371, vn 

145, 149, and Sparta, difference between, 
40 passive endurance and active energy, vu 

164, the Iheban victory at Teuktia not 
well recerved at, vn 165 , at the head of + 
new Peloponnesian Iand confefeacy, BC 

371, vn 176, application of Arcadiaus to, 
for ad agawmst Sparta, Bd 370, vu 18, 
Application of Spaita, Cormth, and Phiius to, 
tor ad agamst Thebes, B.C 369, vu 200 seq , 
ambitious yiews of, after the battle of Leuk 

tra, vn, 214 seg, , and Sparta, alliance be- 
tween, B.C. 309, γι). 222, embassies fiom, 
to Persia, vin, 243, 245, 257, loss of Ομὸ- 
Pus by, BG dO6, vis, 251, alhance of, with 
A 8.0, 364, vi, 252; partial read- 


ΩΣ 


atatiee, 681 
forptrtai stint ΟΣ her de® 
arisaion, of, to the Chersaiese, BO 363, vn, 
249 seq , und Lotys, vu 261 sey, 827, 
Theban naval operations against, unde 


hive ce vn δ seg , naval opera- 
tious of Alexhuder (Ὁ Phew ayanst, vu 
3243 ind Miltokythés, vu 3273 restoration 
of the Chersonese to, BG $58, vu, 333, 
thansmanme empyc of, FC J58, vl 334, 
condition ef, Be 360-359, vn 633, pio- 
ceedings of Philip townds, on lis accission, 
va 645, anl Lubua, in 649 seq, vm 87 
seg , surender of the Chcisoncse to BG 
358, vat 651, revolt of Clnos, hos, Rhodes, 
and Byzantium ficm, BC 358, vn G57, 
bGL, umaments aud operations of, in the 
Hellespont, BG 357, νὰ 69», loss cf powa 
to, from the Soual Wai, τὰν 662, Phihps 
hostilities agaunst, Ue 358-356, vat 666, 
recovery of Sestos by HE 393, vin 16, 
intrigues of hersobleptes an] Philip azainst, 
1¢ 353, su 1b, counten mec of the Pho 
Inans by, BC 303, van 19, rpplications of 
Sputa inl Mcgalopohs to, BE 353, va 
20,43, darm tout Pesiagl Be 954,510 
39, Pluhps nival operaty ns aginst, BC 
gol, vin’ 56 sey , and Olynthus, vat 75, 
79, 82, 91 wy, 108, 114, and Php, 
ovatures for pewe between ne 348, vin 
112 87, ipphertion of the Thokins to, 
for ad aranst Pinip it Chermopyli, vr 
118 “7... embassies to Phihp fem, var 127 
87, 140 sy 158, Lod 47, resolution o 
the synol of allies at, respecting Philips ut 
130, assemblies at, im the qresence of the 
Macedoniin envoys, vt 130 sey, cnveys 
fiom Phihp to, vin 127, 130, 136, 139, 
motion of Philohi ites tor perc. and alban, 
between Philip and, vin 1 0 seq , rate 
tion δὲ pewe und alhance between Philp 
and, yan 135 se; 104 47, alum and dis- 
plcisure rt, on the surcn ia of Theumopyle 
to Philip, vin 158, prcfessiens of Philip 
to, itter his ccnyuest of Lhe:mopyla, vin 
159, ind the hon urs conforred upon Philip 
by the Amphiktyons, var 162, aud Philip, 
firmil perce betwen, flom BC »40 to 340, 
vi 174, mission of Python fiom Phihp to 
xm 177, and Plulf) proposed amen tments 
m the peace ct, BC (4b, betwen, var 177 
sez, wl Phohp disputes betwen, about 
the Bosporus ant Hellespont, sur 182, m 
creamed intluence of Deynosthauwes att BC 
941 348, vin 183, seavices of Kallas the 
Chikiim to 1¢ ΜΙ van 184, μιά 
Philp decluation of war betwen, BL ὁ40, 
ym 186 sez , votes of thanks fiom Byzin- 
trum and the Chusonec to, vin 191, ace 
cusation of the Amplussiane agamst, at the 
Amphiktyonie assembly, BC 999, vin 194 
sey, wd Thebes untuendly relations be- 
tween, BC 339, vim 211, ynocecdings at, 
on Philips fortification of 1 leteia and wp- 
plication to Thebes for ad, vin 212 seq, 
217, ad Thebes, allie of, against Phihp, 
Β 389, vit, 216; Demosthemp crowned 
it, τι, 219, 222 , proceedings at, on the de- 
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feat at Cheeroneia, viii. 227 seg. ; lenity of 
Philip towards, after the battle of Chero- 
neia, vill, 229; means of resistance at, after 
the battle of Charongja, viii, 292 ; honorary 
votes at, in favour of Philip, viii, 233; sen- 
timent at, on the death of Philip, vi, 252; 
submission of, to Alexander, vill, 254; con- 
duct of, on Alexander’s fiolation of the con- 
vention at Corinth, viii. 200 sag. ; proceed- 
ings at, on the destruction of ‘Thebes by 
Alexander, viii. 281; Alexander demands 
the surrender of anti-Macedonian leaders at, 
viiWe2Q) ; pacific policy of, in Alexander's 
time, viii, 481 sey.; position of parties at, 
during and after the anti-Macedonian strug- 
gle of Agis, viii, 489; submission of, to 
Antipater, viii. 521 sey. ; state of parties at, 
on the proclamation of Polysperchon, viii. 
540; Kassander gets possession of, viii, 554; 
under Demetrius Phalereus, viii, 555 sey. 5 
census at, under Demetrius Phalereus, vni. 
556 ; Demetrius Poliorketés at, viii. 565 seq., 
572, 573 sey, 577; alteration of sentiment 
at, between ὅν, 838 and 307, vill, 567 5 
in B.C. 501 and 307, contrast between, viii. 
567; restrictive law against philosophers at, 
BC. 307, vill, 5705 embassy to Antigonus 
from, viii. 571; political nullity of, in the 
generation after Demosthenés, viii. 581; 
Sonnexion of, with Bosporus or Dantika- 
paum, viii, 655 seq. 

Athos, iii. 21; colonies in, iii, 21; Mardonins’s 
feet. destroyed near, iii, 269 ; Xerxes’ canal 
through, iii, 378 sey. 

Atlas, i. 5, 8, 

Atossa, iii, 216. 

Atreids, i. 131, 

Atrens, i, 135 seq. 

Atropos, i. 6, 


AtHO8. 


Attalus, the Muvedonian, vii, 2368; and Pau- | 


sanias, Vili, 238 ; death of, viii. 240, 
Attalus, uncle of Kleopatra, death of, viii. 251, 
Attic legends, i, 162 seq.; chronvlogy, com- 

mencement of, ii, 261; gentes, i. 265 seq. ; 

demes, ii, 273, 276, 279, ii, 109, 4. 23 law 

of debtor and creditor, ἢ. 301, 310 1,15 

scale, ratio of, to the giginwan and Huboic, 

ii, 865; Dionysia, iii, 59, 

Attica, original distribution of, i, 162; divi- 
ἡ sion of, by Kekrops, i. 164; obscurity of the 
civil condition of, before Solon, ii, 261; al- 
leged duodecimal division of, in early times, 

ii, 262; four Ionic tribes in, ii, 262 seq. ; 

original separation’ and subsequent consoli- 

dation of communities in, 11, 2775 long con- 

tinuance of the cantonal feeling in, ii, 278} 

state of, after Solun’s Jegislation, ii, 349; 

Spartan expeditions to, against Hippias, fli, 

104; Xerxes in, ij, 452 seg.; Lacedamonian 

invasion of, under Pleistoanax, iv, 95; Ar- 

chidamus’s invasions of, iv, 253 seg., 276, 

“334; Lace@emoniun invasion of, 8.0, 427, iv. 
- 349; invasion of, by Agis, B.0, 413, v. 253; 
king apa expedition to, ν, 593 seq., 
Augé, i, 7. . 
Augeas, be 119, 


INDEX: 


BaotrA. 


Auliz, Greek forces assembled at, against Troy, 
i, 242 s0q. 5 ἀραθίνω at, vi 414. 

Ausonians, ii, 515, 

Autoklés at the Con; at § BY. 371, 
vii. 143; in the Hellespofit, vil. 326 seg, 

Autolyhus, i. 103, 

Azan, i. 148, 


Β. 


Babylon, ii. 470 seq. ; Cyrus’s capture of, ini. 
179 seq.; revolt, and reconquest of, by 
Darius, iii, 196 sey. ; Alexander at, viii. 389 
sey., 457 seg.; Harpalus satrap of, viii. 449, 

Babylonian scale, ii. 93; kings, their command 
of human labour, ii. 475, 

Babylonians, industry of, ii. 4735 dese ts and 
predatory tribes swrrounding, ii, 477, 

Bache of Kuripidés, 1, 220 π, 1, 

Bucchiuds, it, 83, 221, 

Bacchi vites, is 25, 26, 30, 219, 

Bacchus, birth of, 1.2185 rites of, i. 219. 

Bacon and Sokratés, vii 141 πὶ 25 on the 
Greek philosophers, vi, 145 n. 2. 

Bad, meaning of, in early Greek writers, 1. 
459; double sense of the Geek and Latin 
equivalents of, in, 258 n, 3. 

Buyurus and Oretés, iii, 196. 

Bayous, viii. 172, 3u8, 447, 

Buktria, Mexander in, viii. 417, 421, 428 sey. 
Barbarian, meanifty of, ii, 225 and Grevian 
mnlitary feeling, contrast. between, iv, 529. 

Bards, ancient Grecian, i. 519, 527, 

Lardylis, deleat of, by Philip, vi. 647. 

Barka, wodern observations of, iii, 28. a. 31, 
πῃ. 2, 32 n. 13 foundation of, iii, 36; Per- 
sian expedition from Egypt against, ἢ], 40; 

“capture of, iii, 41; submission of, to Kam- 
bysés, ii, 188, 

Buasilids, ti, 875 n. 1, 379, 

Batis, governor of Gaza, viii, 368, 

Battus, founder of Kyrénd, iii, 26 seq. ; dynasty 
of, iii, 84 sey; the Third, iii, 37. 

Debrykians, ti. 397, 398, 

Bellerophon, i. 105 seg. 

Bélus, temple of, ii, 471. 

Bequest, Solon’s law of, ii, 336. , 

Berwa, Athenian attack upon, iv. 205 ἡ, 1. 

Brssus, viii, 402 sey,, 418, 421. 

Bias, i. 77, 95 seg.; of Pridnd, iti, 177. 

Bisalte, the king of, iii, 18, 395. 

Bithynia, Derkyllidas, in, vi. 870. * 

Bithyniuns, ii. 395. ‘ 

Lou, the Kalyddnian, i, 121, 123 seg. 

Beotia, affinities of, with Thessaly, i, £175 
transition from mythical to historical, i. 
418; cities and confederation of, ii. 733 
Mardonius in, iii, 488, 495; Pausanias’s 
march to, iii, 500; supremacy of Thebes in, 
restored by Sparta, iv, 66, 773 expedition 
of the Lacedzmonians into, 8,0. 458, iv. 7 

 seq.5 acquisition of, by Athens, iv. 81; loss of, 
by Athens, iv, 93 seg, OF n. 15 schenie of 
gees and Hippoksatés for invading. 
ic, 424, iv. 471; and Argos, projected al- 
liance between, B.c. 421, ν. 22 seq.; and 
Sparta, alliance between, u.c. 420, γ, 233 


BROTIAN. 


atid Lubes, bridge connecting, ν, 449, 454, 
Agesilaus on the northern frontier of, v1 
462, expeditions of Kleomhotus to, vu 
> sey, 11%3 expulsion of the Lacedamo- 
ans fiom, by the Thebans, B4 374, vn 
117, proceedings in, afta the battle of 
Icuktia, yi 165, retirement of the Spar- 
tans from, after the battle δὶ Teuktra, τὰ 
167, extinction of fiee cities in, by Thebes, 
ait 636, successes of Onomarchus im, vin 
46, reconstitution of by Alexander, vin 285 

] οἴκων wai, v1 442 scp, erty after the 
piace of Antalhidas, vn 24, 28 

1 ofiana, 1 416 seg, 71 seq, wd Chal- 
Jidians, successes of Athens ayainst, 1}. 
14, and Athenians, debate between, after 
th: battle of Delium, 1 482 soy , ib pewe 
dunng the One year’s truce between Athens 
inl Sprta, wy 536, repudiate the peace of 
Nikiis, ay O71, ¥ ὦν refuse to yon Argos, 
be 42i,v 14 

7 votes, cnerlogy of,1 215.0 1, 417 

foyes, αν 450 

fo udhar, vm 60S δε, 615 

J + as) 5, 166, 107. - 

Ju jo ns, Alkibiadés and the Athen flect ot 
tle, v 461, Autoklks in thy, yn οὐδ, 
disp ites between Pluip and Athens about, 
vin 182 

J csporus or Pantikapaum, vin Ὁ 4. δι. 

Jitterans, wi 11, 1b 1 

δὸ εἰς Homer, 1 461, and Agma,1 470 

Boi ha nl Alexandu, vin 418 5 / 

4 wseias, first exploit of, 9 259, md kuc~ 
nis attempt of, upon Pouwus, iv 
\t Pylus, iv 420, sent with Helot and othe: 
{Uoponncsian hophtcs to Ihre 1 403% 
u Megua, iy 468 sey , march of, thiouzh 
Phissaly to Lae, wv 487 seg , and Po 
dikhu, rclitions LitWein, iv 489, 425, 527 
sey , picvails upon Ak inthus to revolt fiom 
Athans, w 491 seg , proccubngs of, it 
Aint, 9 495, at Amplipolis, ν΄ 498 

7, 549.» ¢ , wcpelled fom Lion, 1 49) 
Ciptue εἰ Lékythus by, αν SLL, revelt of 
Sk ond to, 1 520 seq , and Pardil kis, pro- 
(cudings of, towards Arihibaus, ιν 489, 52), 
v27sc7 γ pusonalascendency οἱ, αν 000, 012, 
Opiations of, after is acquisition of Amphi- 
polis, 11. 508, suprises and tikes Lorduc, 
5095 acquisition of Mendé by, ay 524, 
Ἰάσονι of, before the Mysims, αν. 528 δ... 
Jiudsmomin iremtucement to, wv 535, 
tttempt of, upon Potidaa, 1 04, oppos- 
tion of, to peace on the expnrtion of the 
Onc years’s tance, iv 538, death and chi- 
lacter of, iv 553, 559 seg , spoech of, at 
Akanthus, vi. 855 seq , language of, con- 
tasted with the acts of Lysandu, V1 307 

Brazen race, the, 1. 57. 

δ᾽ ennus, invasion of Greece by, vin. 579 

Brravous, i, 4 

Erbery, yadicial, in Grecian cities, 1 519 

irate, 1, 246, 

Bi onuag, viii 50 

63, ἃ, 
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Brundusium, 1547 

Brute, the ‘Trojan, 1 397 seq 

Bruttvans, vu, 464, 574 

Bryant, hypo®hesis on 
n 2, on Pal ephitus, 

Bryas, v. 86. 

J vedina, n 427 

bukephaha, vm 440) 449 

Bull, Phalans’s brazen, m 535 2 1 

Bura, destruction of, να, 136 

Butada, 1 166 

Byblus, surienda of, to Alaxmdu, vin 35> 

Ly antium, m 243, cxtension οἱ thed@bonn 
revolt to, mm 249, δ τοις it, iv 1} 
26, rwvolt of, fiom Athos, BO 411, 1 
46, Kleuchus, the T icc dimoman, s nt to, 
ν 405. εἰμι. of, Ty the Athanims, + 
468, mission of Chenusphus to, vt 293, 
rituin of Chenrsophus from, v1 311, the 
Ten LfBusiud Cacels uy vi 020 3 7, te 
volt of, fiom Athins, 8G 298, vin Cobar, 
COL, mus ion of Dunosthenes to, vi 18>, 
sweat Ly Philp, ναὶ 190, vote cf thanks 

strom, to Athens, vin 191, #hbpcon ludes 
place with, vin 192 


σ 


Culthiin paunsulr, Dionysius’s pigected will 
ποιόν, τὰ 40. 

Calycé, 1 118 

Campannas vi 4035 of dma, vu 448 

(aiae,t 17a 1 

Cathay su 449, fcun tition andd numion c 
n 509 sey, inl Lyre, wert relitions of, 
" ὅπ, 11] t Leqebtion ct hambysis 
ἀν πριν, ut 68, comput, powu, ind popu- 
lition cf, vn ΔῈ sey, wd her colonics, 
vii ΜΖ. θέαν force of, ui Ηϑ yy st 
political coustitutidn cy vie 4) se fy oul 
κακίας αἱ syst m ants utiment uf, va oof 
$f, powafal ἔμμεν et, vu ot, intae 
vention of, in Saly, BC ΠΟ, vu ob sey y 
and Dionysius, vi 415, 418, 420, 128, 
distiess WL, on the fuluc of Imilken s cyyn- 
dition agunst Syricue, vu £53, dina cd, 
fiom het revolt TLybrim subyccts, BC ΘῈ 
vin 454, Dionvsiusgrenews the wa with, 
vi {01 sey, Phonystus concludes am un 
favow ible yoace with, var 492, new wu 
of Dionysius with, vu 44, dice: fom, 
to Syrietie, BC ἐγ vu 07, oper ition of 
Agithokles on the eastern cont of, vat 00: 
sey, sedition of Lomiku at, van (15 

Cth cpran ταν δῖοι of αν, 1 C480, ur 
N47 δι}. , teot, enti wee of, mto the Giet 
Harbour of Syracuse, vi 10 

(τ thapans, and Phemerms, diflaence be- 
tween the ums of τι 453, and Giecks, 
fist known collision Intween, ἢ S11, 
pene ol, with Geo, aft: the battle of the 
Haman, m 550, aud Lystaans, victory 
of, ova thé Selnuntines, νι. 355, blovkad® 
and capture of Agngentum by, vu. 375 
wy , plunda of Syiaeuse by, vn, 4275 im 
Siuly, eapedition of Dionysius agfinst, vn. 
428 s¢/, daval victory of, olf Katana, va 


ς Lio wu, 1 δε 
344 net 
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. 439%" before Syracuse, vii. 442 seq. 448 deg. 5 
defent of, in the Great HarBour of Syracuse, 
vil, 444 ; wri 

ἡ among, vii, 436; ase the robe οὐ the 
Lakinian Héré, vii’ 475; and Hipponium, 
vii. 493 invade Sicily, B.c, 340, vii. 609 ; 
Timoleon’s victory over, at the Krimésus, vit. 
612 peace of Tinfoleon with, vii, 618 ; 
their defhee of Agrigentum against Aga- 

_ thoklés, vib. 593 scy.; vidtory of, over 
Agathoklés at the Himera, vi. 595 sey. ; 
reaover great part of Sicily fiom Agathoklés, 
vil} 596 ; expedition of Agathoklés to Africa 
against, vii. 597 soq.; religious terror of, 
after the defeat of Hanno and Bomitkar, viii. 
603, success of, against Agathoklés in Nu- 
midia, viii. 605 ; victories of, over A1chaga~ 
thus, viii. 621; Archagathus blocked up at 
Tunds by, viii. 621, 6245 victory of, over 
Agathoklés near Tunés, vili, 624% noctur- 
nal panic in’ the camp of, near Tunés, vii. 
624; the army of Agathekié. capitulate 
with, after his desertion, vii, 625. 

Caspian Gates$ viii, 401 2, 2. 

Castes, Egyptian, i. 485 seq. 

Catalogue’in the Mad, 1. 243 seq., 597. 

Cato the elder, and Kleon, iv. 563 n. 2, 5647. 1. 

Census, natue and duration of the Solonian, 

* yi. 98 seq.; in the Archonship of Nausmni- 

thos, vit. 100 seg. 

Centaur Nessus, i. 127. * 

_ Centimanes, i. 7. 
Coremonies, religious, a source of mythes, i. 54. 
, Costus, iii, 49 0. 8. 

Chabrias, conduet of, at Naxos, y. 53h; defeat « 
of Gosgdpas by, vi. 519; jnoceedings of, be- 
tween B.C. 387-378, vii, 93 ; at Thebes, vu. 

@ 140; victory of, néar Naxos, vi.,113 seq. ; 
at Corinth, vi, 225;in Egypt, vii, 317; 
and Charidemus, vii, 332 ; death of, vii. 655. 

Crercus, v. 379, 392. 3 

Charonetu, victory of the Thebans over Ono- 
marchus at, vill, 15; battle of, Bc. 338, 
viii, 225 seq, 

Chaldean priests and Alexander, viii, 457,461. 

haldwans, ii, 467 seq. 

Chalkédon and Alhibiagés, v. 462, 466, 

Chalhideus, expedition of, to Chios, vii, $22, 
325 seq.; and Tissaphernés, treaty between, 
y. 330; defeat and death of, ν, 337, 

Clathidians, Thracian, iii, 19 seq.3 iv. 309, 
463 ; of Euboa, successes of Athens against, 
iti, 145. 

Chatkidiié, success of Timotheus in, vii, 263 ; 
three expeditions from Athens to, 8.0, 349- 
848, viii, 82 2.1, 95; success of Philip in, 
viii, 96 seq., 107, 

Chalkis, ii, 359 seq.; retirement of the Greek 
fleet to, on the loss of three tiiremes, iii. 428, 

Chalybes, ii, 488, vi, 277 seq,, 280. 

Champions, sect, change in Grecian opinions 

© respecting, fi, 206, - 

Chaonians, li. 567-seq, 

Choos, i, 45 and her offspring, i, 4. 

Charés, ¥ssistance of, to Phiius, vil. 287; ree 
call of, from Corinth, vil. 251; unsuccessful 
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_ δπιθὴ, 
attempt, off (6 seize Covitith, ὙἹῖς 08. fh’ the 


Chersoriese, 8,¢/, 358, vik 888; ios, 
vil. 6553 fn’ Hilerpens # ih ee 
sation οὗ» Iphikratas aka Timothebg ἦν, vii, 
636 seq. ; and Artabiizos, vii, 6605 conquest 
of Sestos by, viii. 15; expedition of, to Olyn- 
thus, wii. 95; at the battle of Cheronem, 
vili. 226 ; ‘cdpitulation of, at Mityléné, vin, 
366, ‘g Ἶ . Ἐν 

Charidemug, vil, 220; and Iphikratés, vil, 261 ; 
and Timotheus, vii. 264; and Kephisodotis, 
vii. 329; and Kersobleptés, vii, 380, 332; 
and the Athenians in the Chersonése, 3,c, 

-860-358, vi, 330 seq. ; and Miltokythés, vn,” 
‘331; his popularity and-expetition ‘to Thrace, 
vii. 59; expedition of, to Chalkidiké, tm, 
95; put to death by Darius; viii, 837." 

Chay idenus and Ephialtés, banishment of, vin, 
283, 

Chariklés aud Peisander, v. 173; expedition of, 
to Peloponnesnus, b,c. 413, v. 253. 

Charifaus and Lykurgus, ii, 115; the Samian, 
i, 213.0 Ὁ 

Char ites, the, 1, 9. 

Charectesia, festival of, 1.110. 

Charlemagne, legends of, i. 391, 

Charmandé, drspute among the Cyveian forces 
near, vi, 213, i 

Cherminus, victory of Astyochus-over, v. 348, 

Charon the Theban, vii, 72 seq. 

Charondas, ui. 857. 

Charopinus, vi, 248. 

Cheivisophus, Vie 253 ; and Xenophon, vi. 264, 
268, 276, seg.; at the Kentrités, vi, 271; 
mission of, to Byzantium, vi. 293; retun 
of, fiom Byzantium, vi. 311 #elected sole 
geneial of the Ten Thousand Grecks, vi. 312; 
death of, vi. 314. 

Chersonese, Thracian, iii, 83; counexion ot, 
with Athens under Peisistratus, ili, 99; at- 
tacked by the Athenians, Bc, 479, iif, 530; 
operations of Perihlés in, iv, 152; retirement 
of Alkibiadés to, Bc, 407, v. 492; fortifea- 
tion of, by Derkyllidas, vi. 377; partial les 
admission of Athenians to, B.C, 365, vii 259 
seq.; Kpaminondas near, γῇ, 265, 268; 
Timotheus at, vii. 265, 268, 323 ; Ergophi- 
lus in the, vii, 824 seq.; Kotys in the, vu. 
827; Kephisidutus m the, vii. 828 5 Char- 
demus and the Athenians in the, vii. 900 
seq. restoration of, to Athens, B.¢, 358, V1. 
333, 651; Keisobleptés cedes part of, to 
Athens, viii. 16; speech of Demosthents on, 
yui. 182; taission of Demosthends to, 10. 
185 ; votesof thanks from, to Athens,viii, 191. 

Chinns at Ladé, aii, 261; activity of, in po 
moting revolt among the Athenian allies, ¥. 
329; expedition of, against Lesbos, v. 3.0 
seq. ; improved condition of, 8.0, 411, τ, 435. 

Chimera, the, i. 7. ᾿ 

Chios, foundation of, ii, 878; Histious at, 1. 
255 ;,an autonomous ally of Athens, iv. 1455 
proceeding of Athenians at, B.C, 425, iv. 4595 

ὁ ‘application from, to Spaita, 8.0, 419, ¥- 
320; the Lacedamonians eae by Alkt- 
biadAs to send aid to, v. 8225 suspicions of 
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jang” 
the er ‘Chalkidens and Alkibiadés to, v. 


“905 seg.'s revalt, 0 
ON Spain of Strorpbichides to” 


ἐν, 3P ‘ 

vy Veale Operations of the Atheni- 

“ans against, 8,0. 412, τ, 337 seq., 342 ; pros- 
pexity of, ‘between Bc, 480-412, ν, 337; 
defeat of Peddridus at, γ, 370; ‘Semoval. of 

Mindatus’ from dhilbts ‘to, vi 4415 voyage 
of Mindarus from, to the Hellespont, ν. 451 
and n. 13; wevolution at, furthered by Krate- 

» sippidas, , 4745 escape of Etgonikus froma 

Ἰῤρᾷ to, v. 805, 518 ; Ltednikusat, v. 

537; revolt of, from’ Athens, B.c. 358, vii. 

G51 464... 081; repulse pf the Athemans at, 

B.C, 8358, vil, 654; acquisition of, by Mem- 

non, viiy 334 capture of, by Macedonian 

admirals, ili, 366, ᾿ τ 

Ninatry, romances of, i, 391. seq. 

Uhiidun, vii. 18, 

Therilus, Nike's comments on, i, 521.1; 
poém of, ‘on tHe expedition of Xerxes into 
Greece, iii, 392 n, b. , 

“horie training at Sparta and Kréte, ii, 71 seq. 

“horiénes, Alexander’s capture of the rock of, 
vill, 428, ὡς 

Chorus, the Gyeeky iii, 71; improvements in, 
by Stesichorus, iti, 75, 

(hv onicle of Turpin, the, i, 391, " 

Chronological calculation destroys the religious 
character of mythical genealogies, i. 3665 
table fiom Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, i, 454 
seq. 3 computations, the value of, dependent 
on the trustworthiness of the genealogies, i. 

-438; evidenc® of eaily poets, 1, 442, 

Chronologtags, 

Chronglogizing attempts indicative of théutal 
progress, i, 453, 

Chronology of mythical events, various schemes 

of 1. 433 seq.3 Alexandrine, fiom the return 
of the Hetfukleids to the first Olympiad, ii. 81 ; 
of Egyptian kings from Psammetichus toAma- 
sis, 1.498 1.4; Gredian, betweeh the Persian 
and Peloponnesian wars, ἵν, 58 2.2; of the 
period between Philip’s fortification of Elateia 
and the battle of Charoneia, vii. 220 x. 6. 

Cheysaur, i, 1, 7, 

Chryscis, i, 246, 

Cheysuppus, i, 135. aa 

Chr warps, occupation of, by the Athenians, 
Υ, a r 

Cimmerian invasion of Asia Minor, ii, 428 seq. 

Cimmerians, ii, 419; driven out of their country 
by the Scythians, ii. 429 seq. 

Circé and Métés, i. 210. 

Clinton's Basti Hellenici, chronological table 

afyom, 1,434 4eq.; opinion on , the computa- 


‘ 


tions gf the date of the Trojan war, i. 4373 
Come cation of the pehealogids, i, 439 seq, 


money, first introduetion of, into (reece, 


Comic “poets, ‘ifore Aastophants, i. 2: 
writers, mistaken estimate of, as witnesses 
and critles, vi, 94 seq. F 

NAME hi ON 


“modern, ). 430... ΑΙ 


αὐ, 5,0. 412, γ, 523.» ex | Commemorative influence of*Grevian rites, 4, 


878 seq. 


rom, Athens, B.C. 412, | Congress at Corinth, tic, 421, γι τ; at Sparia, 


BO. 491, p 21; at Yantineia, Bc, 419, v. 
59 seg, ® ‘ 
Conén on the legend of Cadmus, i. 216, 
Constitutional forms, attachment of the Athe- 
nians (ὁ, v. 380g morality, necessity for 
creating, in the time of Kleisthenés, iii. 131. 
Corinth, origin of, i, 104 seq. ; Dorians at, i, 
411; early distinction of, i, 500; Isthmus 
“of, ii. 10; Herakloid kings of, ii, 82; Dorian 
settlers at, il, 85; despots at, ii, or ice 
gieat power of, under Vorfander, if°255 ; 
SikyGu and Megara, analogy of, ii, 259; 
“yoyage from, to Gadés in the seventh and 
sixth centuries, B.c., ii, 455; relations of 
Korkyra with, ij, 558 tseq,; and Korkyra, 
joint settlements of, ii, 560 seq.; relations 
between the colonies of, τ, 56%; decision of, 
respecting the dispute between Thebes and 
Plataa, in, 1445 protest of, at the first con- 
vocation at Spita, ine 1495 Pan-Hellenic 
congress at the Isthmus of, fii. 408 sey. ; 
rush of Peloponnesians 10. the Isthinus of, 
after the battle of Thermopylae, ii, 451 5 
growing hatred of, to Athens, u.c. 461, iv. 
* G25 operations of the Athenians in the Gulf 
of, B.C, 455, 1v, 81; and hokya, war he- 
tween, iv. 191 scq.3 and Athens, after phe 
naval battle Letween Counth and Koikyra, 
iv. LOU seq.3 congiess at, BC. 421, ve 12 
seq, ; and Sytacuse, embasy fiom, to Sparta, 
v. 2045 synod at, B.C, 412, v. 323; altered 
fecling of, aftey the capture of Athens by Ly- 
sander, v. 679, 584, 594; alliance of, with 
Thebes, Athens, and Argos, against Sparta, 
vi, 453; anti-Spartan allies at, vi, 4555 
battl@of, vi. 458 ecq., 407 ; Pharnabaztts and 
the anti-Spartan, alles at, νι, 4715 philo- 
Lacoman party at, 1.0. 392, v1. 479 seg, 5 
coup @état of the government at, vi. 480; 
contrast between political conflicts at, and 
at Athens, vi, 481 πο; anf Ar gos, consolida~ 
tion of, B.C, 392, vi, 4825 victory of the 
Lacedemonians withip the Long Walls at, 
vi. 483 sey.; the Loup Walls of, partly 
pulled down hy the*Lacedamonians, vi. 484 ; 
the Long Walls of, restored by the Athenians, 
and taken by Agesilaus and Teleutias, vi. 487 
seq.3 and the peace of Antalkidas, vi. 530, 
vit, 11; application 8f to Athens, for aid 
against Thebes, vu. 205 seq.; Iphikratés 
at, vii, 208; and the Persian reseript in 
favour of Thebes, vii, 247; project of tie 
Athenians to seize, BC. 366, vii. 253; peace 
of, with Thebes, B.c, 366, vii. 255 seq, 5 ap- 
plication from Syracuse to, B.c.-344, vii, 
557; message from Tiketas to, vii, 583; 
Dionysius the Younger at, vii. 591 seq, ; 
reinforcement, ae to Lee vii, 892, 
"594, 596g efforts οὗ, to restore Syracuse, gin. 
605; Philip chosen chief of the Cress af the 
congress at, vili, 234; convention at, under 
Alexander, 5,0. 836, viii, 255 aeg. ; viola- 
tions of the convention at, by Alexander, 
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ost 259 seq. sfAlexander at, B.C. 835, viii, 
Corinthian envoys, speech of, to the Athenian 
assembly, in veply to the Kprkyrams, iv. 
195; speech of, tf the Spartan assembly 
‘against Athens, iv. 213 sey.; speech of, at 
the congress of allies at Sparta, iv. 223 seg. 

Corinthian genealogy of Eumelus, i. 104 seq. 

Corinthian territory, Nikias’s expedition against, 
iv, 451 seq.; war, commencement of, vi. 
453; Gulf, naval conflicts of Corinthians 
and Lacedemonians in, vi. 476. 

Corinthians, early commerce and enterprise of, 
4.220 ; behaviour of, at Salamis, iui, 484 ; 
“defeated by Myronidés, iv. 74; procure the 
refusal of the Samians’ application to Sparta 
for aid against Athens, iy, 169; instigate 
Potidwa, the Chalkidians, and Bottiwans, to 
revolt froin Athens, iv, 204 seq. ; defeat of, 
near Potidea, iv, 207; strive to excite war 
against Athens after their defeat near Poti- 
daa, iv. 211; repudiate the peace of Nikixs, 
iv. 571, v. 2; induce Argos to hatd a new 
Peloponnesian alliance, v. 115 hesitate to 
join Argos, 14, 45 join Argos, v. 16% 
application of, to the Beotians, and Athe- 
nians, B,C. 421, v, 17, 185 and Karnela, ii. 
82 ἡ, 3; and Athenians, naval battle be- 
tween, near Nanpaktns, v. 314 seg. ; und 
Lacedsemonians, naval and land conflicts be- 
"tween, B.C, 393, vi, 476 seq. 

Courts of Requests, their analogy to Athenian 
dikusteries, iy. 137 n, 1, 

Creditor and debtor, law of, at Athens, before 
Solon, if. 301; Roman Jaw of, ii. 354. 

Criticisms on the, tirst two volumes of this his- 
tory, reply to, i, 223 2. 

Gresus and Solon, alleged interview between, 

© ie 345 867... moral of Herodotie’s story 

‘about, ii. 349; reign and conquests of, ii. 
438 sey.; power and alliances of, ii, 156; 
and Cyrus, war between, iii. 161 seq. ; and 
the oracles, iii. 162, 166, solicits the ~al- 
liance of Spart@® iii, £63; fate of, inypressive 
to the Greek mind, πὶ, 167. 

Cume in Campania, ii, 518 seq. 

Cyclades, ii, 8, 358; *Themistoklés levies fines 
on, iii. 480, t 

Cycle, epic, i. 508 seg. 

Cyclic poets, 1. 508 seq. 

Cycldpes, i. 4. ot 

Cyprus, influence of* Aphrodit* upon, i. 5; 
Solon’s visit to, ii, 345; Phenieians and 
Greeks in, ii, 454; extension of the Ionic 
revolt to, iii, 249; subjugation of, by Phe- 
nicians and Persians, iii, 251; conquest of, 
by the Turks in 1570, iii, 251 n. 15 expe- 
dition to, undet Kimon, iv. 84; before and 
under Evagoras, vii, 12 seq.; subjugation 
of, to the Persian king Ochus, viii, 171; sur- 
render, of the princes of, to Alexander, viii. 
862, : 

Ajrenaita, iii, 31 ας 8, 32 2.1.‘ 

“Cyropadia, Xenophon’s, iti, 157. Γ 

Cyrus the Great, early history and rise of, iti, 
157 seq.s and Oreesns, war between, fi, 101 


seq. and the Lacedamonians, iif, 
quests of, in Asia, iii, 242 ; capture of Baby. 
lon by, ili, 179 864. ; exploits and, death of, 
iii, 184 ; effects “of his. conquests upon the 
Persians, iii, 185 seg.;:the tomb of, viir,- 
447, cl ate 
Cyrus the Younger, arrival of, in Asia Minor, 
. B.C. 408, v. 471, 473; Lysander’s visits to, 
at Sardis, v. 475 seq., 5395 pay of the Pe. 
loponnestan fleet by, v, 477; and Kallikia. 
tidas, v. 495 ; entrnsts his satrapy and reve. 
nues to Lysander, v. 540); and Artaxersés 
Mvemon,-vi. 19, 189 seg.; youth and edu. 
cation of, vi, 187; his esteem for the Greeks 
and hopes of the crown, vi, 188; charge of 
Tissaphernés against, vi. 189; strict admi- 
nistration and prudent behaviour of, vi. 191; 
forces of, collected at Sardis, vi, 192; march 
of, from Sardis to Kunaxa, vi, 195 seq. ; as- 
sistance of [pyaxa to, vi. 198; review of 
his troops at Tyrijum, vi. 199; and Syen- 
nesis, vi, 201; at Targus, vi, 202° sey.; 
desertion of Xenias and Pasion from, vi, 207 ; 
af Thapsakus, vi. 208 seg.; in Babylonia, 
vi. 214 seg. ; speech of, to his Greek forces 
in* Babylonia, ve 215; his conception of 
Crecian superiority, vi. 215; his present to 
the prophet Silanus, vi, 217; passes the 
undefended trench, vi. 217; at Kunaxa, vi. 
219 seq.; character of, vi. 2255; probable 
conduct of, towards Greece, if victorious at 
Kunaxa, vi, 226; and the Asiatic Grevks, 
vi, 367. 


. Dd, 

" Derdulus, i. 184, 188 seq. 

Damon. of Sokratés, vi. 108 seg. 

Demons, i, 56, 58, 60 seq. ; and gods, distine- 
tion between, i. 348 scy.; admission of, as 
partially evil beings, i. 350, 

Damascus, captare of, by the Macedonians, 
viii. 354, 

Daunasithymus of Kalyndus, iii, 476, 

Duncé, legend of, i, 78. 

Danaos and the Danaides, i. 76, 

Dancing, Greek, ii. 73. 

Daphnaus, at Agrigento, vii. 376 seq, 5 death 
of, vil, 392. ἢ 

Dardunus, son of Zeus, i. 238, 

Daric, the golden, iii, 204 2, 

Darius Hystuspés, accession of, iii, 191 seq. : 
discontents of the Satraps under, fii, 155. 
seq.; revolt. of the Medes against, iii, 194 
n, 25 revolt of Babylon against, ili, 196: 
organization of the Persian empire by, i. 
199 seq.; twenty satrapies of, iii, 201 seq. + 
ofganizing tendency, cdinage, roads, aul 
posts of, ili, 203 seq,; and Sylosén, iil, 
205; conquering dispositions of, ili, 216; 
probable consequences of an expedition hy, 
against Greece before going against Scythia, 
iti, 222 seg.; invasion of Sc¥thia by, iii, 2-4 
sey; his orders to the Jonians at the bridy* 
cover .the Danube, iii, 281; return of, to 
Susa from Scythia, if, 240; revenge of 
against the Athenians, fii, 254) prepart- 
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tions of, for invading Greece, iii. 270; sub- 
mission of Greeks to, before the battle of 
Marathon, Hii, 271; heralds of, af Athens 
and Sparta, iii, 272; instructions of, to 
Datis and Artaphernés, iii,'282; resolution 
of, to invade Greece a second time, iii, 359 ; 
death of, iii. 359, : 

Darius, son of Artaxerxés Mnemon, vii. 322, 

Darius Codomannus, encouragement of anti- 
Macedonians in Greece by, viii, 2625 his 
accession and preparations for defence against 
Alexander, viii. 308 ; irreparable mischief of 
Memnon’s death to, viii, 335; change in the 
plan of, after Memnon’s death, viii, 335, 
337; puts Charidemus to death, viii, 337 ; 
Arvian’s criticism on the plan of, against 
Alexander, viii, 858; at Mount Amanus, 
vill, $43. seq. .advances into Kilikia, viii, 
344; at Issus before the battle, viii. 344; 
defeat of, at*Issus, viii, $48 seq.; capture of 
his mother, wife, and family by Alexander, 
viii, 350, 375; his comespondence with 
Alexander, viii, 356, 8655 inaction of, after 
the batile of Issus, viii, 375; defeat of, at 
Arbela, viii. 381 seg. ἃ figitive in Media, 
viii, 397, 399; pursued hy Alexandar into 
Parthia, viii, 401 seq. ; conspiracy against, 
by Bessus and others, viii, 402 seq.; death 
of, vit, 404; Alexander’s disappointment. in 
not taking him alive, viii, 404; funeral, tate 
and conduct of, vill, 405, 

Darius Nothus, vi. 185 sey. death of, vi, 189, 

Daskon, attack of Dionysius on the Carthagi- 
nian naval station at, vii. 451, 

Daiamés, vin, 316. 

Datis, siege and capture of Fretria by, 1, 285. 
seq.; cMhquest of Kaystus by, ἢ]. 284; 
Persian armament at Samos under, 1: 2829; 
conquest of Naxos and other Cyclades by, 
iii, 283 seq. 5 forbearance of, towards Delos, 
iii, 2835; at Marathon, iii, 286, 302 seq. ; 
veturn of, to Asia, after the battle of Mata- 
thon, iti, 310. 

Debtor and Creditor, law of, at Athens before 
Solon, ii. 301; Roman Jaw of, ii. 354. sey, 
Pebtors, Solon’s relief of, i. 304; treatment 
ot, according to Gallic and Teutonic codes, 

ii, 313 0,1, 

Delts, the obligation of, inviolable at Athens, 
ii. 310, 8163 distinction between the prin- 
Be a interest, of, in an early society, 
i. 311, Ρ' 

Defence, Means of, superior to those of attack 
an ancient Greece, i, 498, 

Deineira, i, 127, 

Deinokratés, viii, 593, 622, 627 seq. * 

Déivkés, ti, 414 seq, 
cities not included in the twelve great ones, 
i, 9; of guilds or trades, i, 287. 

Dekeunnichus, γῇ, 41, 

Dekewchies established by Lysander, vi, 348 
BGy BHO,» 

οποίον, legend of, 1, 143; fortification of, by 
the | onlans, ¥. 251, 253, 310; Agis 
at, ve B10, 484, é 

Debian Apollo, i, 39, 


e 

Delian festival, ii, 382 secy; early splendour 
and subsequent: decline of, iii. 46; revival 
af, B.0, 426, iv. 413, 

Delium, Hippokratés’s march to, and fortifi- 
cation of, %.c. 424, dv, 475 seg. ; battle of, 
BOC. 424, iv. 479 ἔπ, siege and capture 
of, by the Bootinns, Bc, 424, iv. 485; 
Sokratés and Alkibiadés at the battle of, 
ἦν, 486, ᾿ 

Délos, Tonic festival at, ἢ, 362 seq, iii. 40; 
forbearance of Patis towards, iii, 283; the 
confederacy of, iv. 21 sey., 46 seq.; the 
synod of, iv. 563 first breach of union in 
the confederacysol, iv, 60; revolt of Thasos 
from the confederacy of, iv. 625 transfer of 
the fund of the contederacy from, to Athens, 
iv. 903 transition of the confederacy at, 
mto an Athenian empire, iv. 90; purifi- 
cation of, by the Athenans, iv. 413; res- 
toration of the native population to, Be, 
421, ν. 20. 

Delphi, temple and oracle of, i. 41 seq, ἢ, 365 
oacle of, and the Battiad dynasty, iil, 39; 
carly state and site of, iu. 505 growth οἱ, 


» ut 525 conflagration and Pbuilding of tho. 


temple at, aii, 102 suy.3 the orale at, 
worked by Kleisthends, ini, 104; oracle of, 
and Xeryeg’s invasion, iii, 450 seq.; Xerxes’s 
detachment against, ili, 458; proceedings of 
Sparta aud Athens at, Bc. 452-447, iv. 935 
answer of the oracle of, to the Spartaus®on 
war with Athens, B.C. 432, iv. 2235 1eply 
of the oracle at, about, Sokatés, vi, 109 
sey.; Agesrpolis aud the oracle at, vi. 502; 
claim of the Phokiaus to the presidency of 
the temple at, vni. 5 seq.; Vhilomelus seizes 
aud fortittes the temple at, vii, 7; Philo- 
melus takes pat of the treasures in the 
templp at, vii. 11; employment gf the 
tieastmes im the temple at, by Onomar- 
chus, viii, 14; Phayllus despoils the temple 
at, vi, 50; peculation of the treasures at, 
viii, 116; miserable death pf all concerned 
in the spoliation of the temple at, viii. 1075, 
relations of the Lokfans ot Amphissa with, 
viii, 199; Ampluktyonic meeting at, Be. 
339, vii, 199 sey. + 

DelphianApollo, veply, of, 10 the remonstrance 
of Croesus, ni, 166, 

Delphians and Arkphiktyons, attack of, npon 
Kirrha, vii, 20°. 

Delphinium at Athens, ii, 287 n, 2. 

Deluge of Deucalion, i. 85 sey. 

Demaiés, veproot of Philyp hy, viii, 230; peace 
of, vili, 231 seq.; remark of, on hearing of 
Mexander’s death, viii, 464; Macedonizing 
poliey of, viii 4815 and Phokian, embassy 
of, to Antipater, viii, 520 ; death of, vii. 534. 

Demayaques, ii. 255, 238 seq., Ὁ. 390, 

Demaratus and Kleomenés, iii, 279 sey. 5 con= 
versations of, with Xfixes, iii, 383, 435, 
441; advice of, to Xerxes after the death of 
Lennidas, ἘΠ, 441. e 

Demes, Attic, ii, 273, 276, 279 5 iii, 109 seq. 

Dénéter, i. 5, 6, 9; foreign influence on the 
worlup of, 1, 20; how represented in 
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Homgr vend Hepiod, i. 82; Homeric Demosthends, father of the crater; viti.J0, 
δ 32 Stee οἱ ifigng fs Denotes iar, Bt ἂῷ ΠῚ 
lomeric hymn, 4, 88 "Hellenic import- | δδ public adviser ἴδει sembly, 
‘anct of, i, 38, chanics , ἰδ τ parentdge and early youth of, vin 


* Ditinétoius of Sképaia, 4 llium, f, 273, 

Pemetrive Phalerevs; pidministyation of, at 
Athens, viii. 555 seq, ; retires to Egypt, viii. 
$65;. condemnation of, viii. 509. ae 

“Demetrius Poliorkétds, af Athens, vili,.565 

ἡ 8¢q., 572, 573 seq,,,577; exploits af, 8.0, 
*807-204, viii. 5715 his guccesses in Greece 

. against. Kassander, viii, 572 ;~ mareh of, 
through Thessaly into Asia, viii. 576; re- 
turn of, from Asia to Greece, viii, 5775 ac- 
quires the crown of Macedonia, vii. 578; 
Greeve under, viii. ‘578; captivity and death 
of, viii, 578. - 

Demiurgi, ἢ, 280, ς £ 

Democharés, viii. 870, 575, 581. 

Democracies, Grecian, securities against corrup- 

_ ton in, v, 352, 

Democracy, Athenian, ii, 326, 357, iv. 123; 
eftect of the idea of upon the minds of 
the Athenians, iii, 152 seq.; at Athens, 
stimulus to, from the Persian war, iv. 326 
reconstitution of, at Samos, v. 394 seq.; 
restoration of; at Athens, ΒΟ, 411, v. 417 
seq., 422 seq., and BC. 403, v, 598, vi, 2; 
moderation of Athenian, v, 431, vi. 9 seq.; 
at Samos contrasted with the oligarchy of the 

‘our Hundred, v, 431 seq, ᾿ 

Demoorutical leaders at Athens, and the 
‘Thirty, v, 559, 562 seq.; sentiment, in- 
créase of, at Athens between 1.0, 479-459, 
iy, 101, " : 

Démokédés, romaptig history of, iii, 217 seg. 

Dembidd, reform of Kyéné by, iii. 37 cons 
stitution of, not durable, iii, 42. 

Demephantus, psephism of, v422. ¢ 

Demos at’ Byracuse, iii, 535, . ὃ 

Demosthenés the general, in’ Akarnania, tv. 
399; expedition of, against /Etolia, iv, 
399 seq.; saves Naupaktus, iv. 408;” goes 
to protect Ampeg Argos, iv, 404; 
his victory over Edrylochus at Olpa,’ iv. 
405 seq.; his triumphant return from 
Akanania to Athens, iv, 412; fortifies 

+ and defends Pylus, éx, 415 seq.; applica- 
tion. of, for remforcements from Atheus, 
to attack Sphakteria, iv. 432 seg; victBry 
of, it Sphakteria, iv. 438 seg. ; attempt of, 
to surprise Megara and Niswa, iv. 465 


seq.; scheme of, for invading Beotia, B.c, 1" 


424, iv. 4715 unsuccemiiul descent upon 
Beotia by, iv, 472; his evacuation of 
the fort at Epidaurus, ἡ, 84; expedition of, 
to Sicily, v. 245, 253, 264; arrival of, 
at Syracuse, vy, 264; plans of, on arriving 
at Syracuse, v. 266; night-attack of, upon 


Epipole, v. 267, seq. his proposals for | 


* removing from Shracuse, vy. 271 seq. ; and 
_Nikias, resolution of, after the final defeat 
in the ‘harbour of Syracuse, v. 289; capture 
and subsequent treatment of, v, 298 seq., 
304; respect for the methory: of, v, 805 ; 
death of, v, 845, ‘. 


tee 


20 seq. and his inns, Yui. 21; early 
rhetorical tendencies of, viii, 223 training 
and instruetorg of, wilt’ Q& 864, Ὁ action 
and matter“of,; viii. 27; Bret known ‘as αὶ 
composer of speeches for ‘othehi, viii, 28; 
speech of, against Leptings, vili, 285 speech 
of, on the Symmories, vill. 39 seg.; exhor- 
tations of, to personal: effort and sacrifice, 
viii, 43, .102; recommendations , of, on 
Sparta and Megalopoli§, vii: 44; fist 
Philippic of, viii, 60 geq.; qpponunts of, 
at Athens, 1.6, 351, wvili, 683  sarliest 
Olynthiac of, viti, 75 geq.; practical @flect 
of hi speeches, viii, 77; second Olynthac 
ol, viii, 79 seq, ; allusions of, to the Thedirne 
fund, viii, 81, 85; third” Olynthiao of, 
vill, 83, seq.; insulted by Meidins, vin. 
89; reproached fur his absence tium the 
battle of Tamyne, «viii, 90; serves as 
hoplite in Huboea> and is chosen senator 
for, B.C. 549-348, vii, OL5 order of the 
Olfnthiacs of, vin, 103 seg.; and Mschinés, 
on the negotiations with Philip, B.c. 547. 
346, vii 118 αν 1, T19 a. 15 speaks’ in 
favonr of peace, 3.0. 347, vili, 1145 and 
the first embassy from Athens to Philip, 
vili, 121 seq., 127; failure of, in his speech 
before Philip, vii. 123; and the confederate 
synod at Athens respecting Philip, viii, 129 
ἢ, 1, 131, 132 ἡ, ὦ 5. and the motion of 
Philokratés for peace and alliance with 
Philip, viii, 131 seq. ; and the exclusion of 
the Phokians from the peace and alhance 
Between Athens and Philip, viii, 188 seq. : 
and the second embnssy from Athens to 
Phjlip, vill, 141, 144 seq., 149, 151, and 
the third embassy from Athens to Philip, 
vill. 1575 chatges of, against Jischinés, 
viii, 185; and the peace and alliance of 
Athens with Philp, B.c. 346, -viii, 166; 
- recommends acquiescence in the Amphikty- 
onic dignity of Philip, viii, 268; vigilance 
and warnings of, against Philip, after B.C. 
346, viii, 176; speech on the Cheisonese and 
third Philippic of, viii, 183; inereased in- 
fluence of, at Athens, 5.0, 341-338, viii. 
183; mission of, to the Chersonese and 
Byzantium, viii, 188 ; vote of thanks to, at 
Athchs, viii, 191; reform in the adminis- 
tration of the Athenian marine by, viii, 192 
soy., 194 πν 1; hig opposition to the pro- 
ceedings of Aschinés at the Amphiktyonic 
meeting, 5.0, 339, viii, 206 ; on the special 
Amphiktyoric meeting at The idey 
207 ; aihtice of ‘on hearing of the fortifica- 
tion of Elateia by Philip, viii, 213 ; mission 
of, to "Thebes, Bc. 589, vili, 214 δέῃ. 5 
crowned at Athens, viii, 219, 222; at the 
hattle of Cheroneia, vii, 224 5694 226; 
confidence shown ἰό, after the battle of 
“Charoneia, viii. 228, 9835 conduct of, on 
the death of Philip, viii, 252; correspond- 
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coce of, with Persia, vin 262 seq , gocus 
sition against, respecting the sevolt of 
Thebes against Alexander, vin. 278, posi- 
tion and pohey of, in Alexander’s time, 
vm 483 seg , and Aschinés, judicial con- 
test betwicn, vai 489 sey , accusation 
nst, m the affur of Harpilus, vin 495 
, recall of, from exile, vin 512, fhght 

οἱ, to Kalauzta, sui 520, condemnation and 
death-of, viit. 523 sag , lufé and chuacter of, 
am 525 seq 

Derdas at Olynthus, vu 56 

κε ylidad, in Avia, vi 370 seq , 379 seq 
411, at Abydos and Sestos, vi 476, supe 
seded by Anaubins at Abydos vi 514 

Tk spots, ur Greece, 1 223, 23) δῆ at 
Sikyon, 1 246 seg, 251, at Cormth, τι 
253 4.1}. y of Asiat Greect, deposition of, 
by Austazoras, m1 244, Stulian, i od, 90 

Dusuhion, |, 84 seq 

Inasppur, vis 294, 310, 8 7, vu 373, 578, 


Bee , 
Dirdoch, Asia Hellenised by, vin 474, 
Jh gor ts, prosccution of, v 182 
Di tlectics, Grenan, um δ, τι 44, 49, sey 144 
45 Ἀ 
Pi tators in Greece, τ, 235 
Dito, legend of, αι, 510 
D j omne and the Homer poums, 1 529 
Dnuatrephes, ¥ 312, seq 
J} cus, vision of, πὶ 401 
Lil asteres not est ibhshcl by Solon, αι 32 
Athenian, in 120 xy, av 147 56), 18, 
145, constitution of, by Purbles, ιν 102, 
sey, 111, working of, ut Athens, ἵν 
123 sey, at Ahodes, ind other (necane 
uties, wv 126 n 1, jumdiution of, ova 
the subjocteallies of Athens, iv 17.566], 17 
J) kists, oath of, at Athens, n 10 vi 8, 
\themin, mi 121, 319, unda Peuhles, 1 
193, HL 124 seq, 130 
Filon of hauloma, va 450 
J vnnus, ναι 408, 411 
Pod rus, his historical versions of mythes, ἃ 
40, statement of, respectin,, the gener ils at 
Argnu 514 
Pwdotus, § of, ww 362, seq 
Diogerés and Alexandr, vii 284 
Dol levkes, ν 173, 175 
Prien the Cormbhem, a 74 
Diites the Syracusur the liws of, vn 12 
seq , aitto Himeirundu, vu 201... bunsh 
ment of, vu J68 
Dis Cla ysostam s attempt to historicise the 
legend of ‘Lioy, 1, 26 
Tio Chrysostom at Olbiif, vin 654 seg 
return of,fyom Troy, 1, 269 
Piomedon, pursuit of Chins by, v. 330, at 
Tus and Lesbos, ¥ 037, it Miletus and 
Chioa, y. 3b seq, at Samos, v 377, 
defeat of, by Kallikratidas, 1. 501 
Dia, his Dionysian connexion, and character, 
ae 504, Plato ἀρᾷ the Pythagoreans, v1 
505 sey. s polstaeal vrows. of, vir 506 9° / 
maiutamg the contdence of Dionysius 4. 
Hider to the last, vu 508, hi» visits to 
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Peloponnesus and Athen® vi 509, con- 

duct of, on the accession of Dionysius the 

Younger, vn 611 seq , efloits of, te im- 

prove Dionysius the Younge, vu 51% ary , 

entreats Plato to visigDiony sms the Younga, 

va $15, and Plito wye Dionysius the 

Younger to setom lumsdf, vu 519, ant 

Plato, mtugues ct Philistus agunst, vu 

522, alunation δι Dionysius the Yount 1 

from, vd 5233 bamshment of vn 324, 

plopaty of, confserted by Dnorysius th 

Younger, vil 52, 1solution of, to avane 

lumself on Dionysius the Younger, wd fice 

Syriegse, vir 528 seg, ἢ 0, formes of at 

Avynthus yu 529.53) cspelition cf 

agunst Dionysus the Youn,1 iw ὅ 0 

sy, entry of ints Sprrvuse BC 997, 

vu 95 7, chosen genau Ly the Syr~ 

cuss vit 8, Cayts Tpipole int 

Lutyuus, vu) blo 11 of Ontyaia ty, 

vin ὅ 0, 542 oT, me ofraticns of Do- 

nysins the Younger with, vu 540, "44, 

victory of, over Phonysius the Young 1 

vu 94] 6 yo intizucs of Dionv tus the 

Younzu ἀρὰ ποῖ vt 44,847 sup tts 

cf the Syrrcusims ajunst vu 544 447, 

AbO, ad Heriklude, vn 544 548 90, 

ἢδ8 sey bo, deposition and τ fiat of 

fiom Syracuse, vn 548 ot Ttontim: ΔἸ 

549, 501 sep ilse of Nyysius md resem cf 

ΔΙ ΠΡΟ by vin S54 5) cutiy of ants 

Syl icust, BG mw wm 5), ον { 

into Ortygiy vu 059 cond κί of, on hs 

final thumyh yar 50 seg his om sic £ 
siint fied πὶ to Spyittse, vi Wd δὲ... 
opp ition to, % dictita, vii bd δι )᾽ν 
tyrinny unpepulauity mi di qumetule of, 
vn Sod sey death nd chirteter of, vin 
vob gy ml Limolcon, conta wt begrecf, 

vil V9 sey 

Pi nyt, Atte 1 6 mm 5) 

De cgvee festival at Athens, BO 34), vn 
δ 

Dimys 6, Tho can τὰ 2 8 sey, 2! 

Dba sis the 1112 aut hoa wa 47 
dumonstittion a, unt at Olympia ας ΝῊ 
vu bb soy, 47) sep, tuiremes of, capti el 
by Iplubrites, vu ὁ 1 fast ypeaan | 
at Syracuse vie 370, moyen at of fl 
Hermoliit im puty to chvit va 8 
hoingne {Παρ μην the Syracusan gene | 
at A ajutim su d8. 97 one cf th 
gins of Syriere vit BS 97, fit 
expedition of, io (reli, var 80, ac up ite ts 
of, agaust us collcagies vi 387, cection 
cf, 8 sole general, vu 388, stratigem of, 
to obtum a holy μα πᾶ, vi 369 eey , 
establishes himself a di pot at Syricusc, 
vit 391 sez, 401, seconl expedition of, to 
Gua, vn 295 sey, chines of thenche Υ 
agamst, vn ὁ 18, 402 Pryutiny of the Sy a- 
cusan hosemin aguust, vii 499 seq, aul 
Imilkon, *peae between, var 402 3, 
sympithy of Sputs with, vn. 403, 4475 
stron, position of afta: his prue with 
Imiion, vn 404, fuitifeation and ecu. 
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699. DION FAIR, ᾿ 


INDEX. 


DOBLANS. 


e . 
pation of Ortpgia by, vii. 405 sey.; re- 
distribution of property by, vii. 405 80g. ; 
exorbitant exactions of, vii, 407; mutiny 
of the Syracusan soldiers against, vii. 403 
seq. ; besieged in Qripgia, vf, 408 seg. ; 
strengthens his despotism, vii. 412 seq. ; 
conquers Altna, Naxus, Katana, and Leon- 
tini, vii. 413; at Enna, vii. 414; resolution 
of, to make war upon ‘Carthage, B.C. 400, 
vii, 415; additional fortifications at Syra- 
cuse hy, vii, 416 80. ; preparations of, for 
war with Carthage, B.C. 309-397, vii, 418, 
422 seq.; improved behaviour of, to the 
Syracusans, B.C. 399, vii. 418; conciliatory 
policy of, towards the Greek cities near 
the Strait of Mef€éné, Bc. 899, vil, 421 
seq.; marriage of, with Doris and Aristo- 
maché, vii. 422, 425; eahorts the ®yracusan 
assembly to war against Carthage, vii, 426 ; 
permits the plunder of the Carthaginians 
at Syracuse, vii, 427; declares war agamst 
Carthage, B.C, 397, vii, 428; marches 
against the Carthaginians in Sicily, 3,0, 
397, vii, 428 seq.; siege and capture of 
Motyé by, Αἰ, 429 sey.; revolt of the 
Sikels from, vii. 437; provisions of, for the 
defence of Syracuse against the Carthagi- 
nians, B.C, 396, vir, 438; naval defeat of, 
near Katana, vii. 439; retreat of, from 
Katana to Syracuse, 8.6. 395, vii, 441; 
‘Syracusan naval victory over the Cartha- 
ginians in the absence of, vii, 4445 speech 
of Theoddrus against, vii. 445 seq,; dis- 
content of the Syracusaus with, B.C. 395, 
vii, 445 seg.; and Phuakidas, wii, 447; 
attacks the Carthaginian camp before Syra- 
euse and sacrifices his mercenaries, vii. 450 ; 
success of, by sea and Jand against the 
Carthaginians before Syracuse, γῇ, 451; 
secret treaty of, with Imilkon before Syva- 
cuse, vii, 4523 and the Iberiaus, vii, 453; 
capture of Libyans by, vii. 453; difficulties 
of, from his mercenaties, vii. 4573 re- 
establishment of Messtné by, vit. 458; con- 
quests of, in the interior of Sicily,.2.c. 394, 
vii, 459; at Tauromenium, vii, 459, 462; 
and the Sikels, πιο, 394-393, vii, 459; 
declaration of jenemium against, B.C. 393, 
vii, 460; victory of, near Abaksna, vii. 
460; expedition of, against Rhegium, 1.0. 
393, vii. 461; repulses Magon at Agyrium, 
vii. 462; plaus of, against the Greek «ties 
in Southern Italy, vii. 462; alliance of, 
with the Lucanians againsigghe Italiot Grecks, 
vii, 464; attack of, upon Khegium, 8.0, 
390, vii, 465; expedition of, against the 
Italiot Greeks, nc. 389, vii. 468 seq. ; 
his capture and generous treatment of Italiot 
Greeks, vii. 469; besieges and grants peace 
to Rhegium, vii. 462; capture of Kau- 
lonia atid Hippontum by, vii. 4705; capture 
of Rhegium by, vii. 471, 474; cruelty of, 
«to Phyton, vii, 472 ; and Sparta, ascendency 
of, 0,0, 387, vii, 474; cupture of Kroton 
by, vil, 475; schemes of, for conquests in 
Mpirus and Llyria, vii, 476; plunders 


Latium, Etruria, and the temple of Agylla, 
vii 477; pootical compositions of, vil, 478 ; 
dislike and dread of, in Greace, vii. 478, 482 ; 
harshness of, to Plato, vii, 489; new con- 
structions and improvements by, at Syra- 
cuse, B.C, 387-383, vi], 4893 renews the 
war with Carthage, Bc, 383, vil, 491 geo, ; 
disadvantageous perce of, with Ὁ ᾿ 
BAO, 383, vil, 492; projected wall of, across 
the Calabrian peninsula, vii. 493; relations 
of, with Central Greece, B.C. 3824369, vi, 
493; war of, with Carthage, B.C. 368, vii, 
494; gaing the tragedy prize at the Lenxan 
festival at Athens, vii. 495; death and cha. 
racter of, vii, 495 seq., 510; family left by, 
vii. 503, 519; the good opinion of, enjoyed 
by Dion to the last, vii. 5085 drunken 
habits of his descendants, vii. 573, 

Dionysius the Younger, age of, at his father’s 
death, vii. 503, n. 35 accession and character 
of, vii. 510; Diov’s efforts to improve, vii, 
513 seg.; Plato’s visits to, vii, 515 sey, ; 
Plato’s injudicious treatment of, wi, 518 
sey.; his hatred and injuries to Dion, vii, 
523, 527 seq.; detention of Plato by, wi. 
524; Dion’s expedition against, vii, 530 seq.; 
weakness and drunken habits of, vii, 532; 
absence of, from Syracuse, B.C, 357, vii. 
5343 negotiations of, with Dion and the Sy- 
yacusans, vii, 540, 548; defeat of, by Dion, 
vil, 541 seq.; blockaded in Ortygia by Dion, 
vii. 5423 intrigues of, against Dion, vi. 
h44, 546; his dlight to Lokri, vii, 548 ; re- 
turn of, to Syracuse, vii, 573; at Lokri, vii, 
573; his surrender of Ortygia to Timoleon, 
vii. 590; at Corinth, vil. 591 seq. 

Dionysius of the Pontic Herakleia, viii, 643 seq. 

Dionysius, woiship of, 1, 21, 25, 293 legend 
of, in the Homeric hymn to, i, 20; altera- 
tion of the primitive Grecian idea of, 1, 30 
seq. 

Diopeithés, viii. 182. 

Dhioskuri, i, 145, 

Diphilus at Nanpaktus, B.c. 413, v, 314. 

Diphridas, in Asia, vi. 509, 

Dirké, i, 221. 

Discussion, growth of, among theless, in, 82. 

Dithyramb, ini 75, 

δέδια, i, 826 seq. 

Doloneia, i. 564, 574. 

Dolonhians aud Miltiadés the first, iii. 99. 

Dorian cities in Pelopounesus about 450 2 (-., 
ii, 76; islands in the Mgean and the Dorians 
in Argolis, ii, 96; immigration to Pelopon- 
nogus, ii, 81; settlers at Argos aud Cormth, 
ii, 85 seq., 87 ; settl@nent in Spaita, ii. 101; 
allotment of land at Sparta, ἢ, 176, 190; 
mode, the, ii. 402; states, inhabitants of, ii 
240; tribes at Sikydn, names of, ii, 247, 
251. ͵ 

Dorians, early accounts of, i, 89. seq, 4045 
mythical title of, to the Peloponnésus, i. 
409; their ogeupation of Argos, Sparta, 
Messenia, and Corinth, i. 410; ery 
Arétan, it, 86; in is and the Dorian 
islands in the Agen, i. 96 ;, of Sparta avd 
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Stenyklérag, i. 100 seq. ; divided into three 
tribes, ii, 129 7. Messonian, i, 195; Asiatic, 
ἢ, 3925 of Aging, Hi, 147. 

Doric dialect, ἢ, 10% soy, iii. 74; emigrations, 
i, 425 seg. 

Dorieus, the Spartan prince, aid of, to Kinyps, 
iii. 83; and the Krotoniates, iii, 358, 855 ; 
Sicily, iii, 536, ᾿ . 

Dorieus, the Rhodian, v, 845, 458; captare 
and liberation of, v, 492; treatment of, by 
the Athenians and Lacedemonians, vi, 426 
sog.; and Hermokratés in the Agean, vii. 338, 

Doris, i. 88) ii, 67, . 

Doris, wife of Dionysius, vii, 422, 425, 

Doriskus, Xerxes at, iii, 386 seq. 

Dorkis, iv, 15, 17. 

Dérus, i, 86 seq. 

Drako and his laws, ii, 283 seq. 

Dramatic genius, development of, at Athens, 
vi, 24 seq. 

Drangiana, Alexander in, viii. 408 seq., 410, 

Drepand, i. 201. 

Dryopians, settlements of, formed by sea, ii, 86. 

Dryopis, ii. 67. 

Duketius, the Sikel prince, 11, 532, ν, 107, seg. 

Dymanes, Hylleis, and Pampbyli, ii, 129? 

Dyrrachium, ii. 561 seq. 


BE. 


Earliest Greeks, residences of, i, 496 seq. 
Early poets, historical value of, i, 442, 
Echemus, i. 82, 149. 

Tehidna, i. 7 

Lclipse of the sun in a battle between Medes 
and Lydians, ii. 417; of the moon, 8.0 | 
413, v. 276 ; of the moon, B,C, $31, viii. 374. 

Pada, tho, i. 394. 

Edessa, the dynasty of, iii, 13, 15, 

Kctioneia, fort at, v. 403, 408, 412. 

J gesta, application of, to Athens, v. 126 seq. ; 
application of, to Carthage, vii, 353 seq. ; 
Syiacusan attuck upon, vii. 434 ; barbarities 
of Agathoklés at, viii, 626. 

Lyypt, influence of, upon the religion of Greece, 
1. 20, 25, 27; the opening of, to Grecian 
commerce, gi, 302; ante-Hellenic colonies 
from, te Greece not probable, ii, 48 ; Solon’s 
visit to, li, $45; Herodotus’s account of, ii. 
480 seg.; antiquity of, ii. 482; peculiar 
physical and moral featares of, ii, 483; 
large town-population in, ii, 489; profound 
submission of the people in, ἢ, 490; wor- 
ship of animals in, ii, 492; relations of, 
with Assyria, ii, 498 ; and Kyréné, iii, 35; 
Persian expedition from, against Barka, iii, 
40; Kambysés's invasion and conquest of, 
ili, 187; revolt and reconquest of, under 
Xerzes, fii, 360; defeat and losses of the 
Athenians in, iv. 82; unavailing efforts of 
Persia to reconquer, vii. 11; Agesilaus and 
Chabrias in, vit. 817 seg. ; re-conquest of, 

Ochus, vili. 172; march of Alexander 
towards, viii, 366, 369; Alexander in, viii. 
389 soy. Ν 

Egyptians, of, ἢ, 444; contra@ed 

with Greeks, Phenicians, and Assyrians, ii, 


ἂν ry 


476; and Ethiopians, ii, 985; effect of, on 
the Greek mind, ii, 507. 

Eitleithyic, i, 9. 

Bion, capture of, by Kimon, iv. 49 seq; de 
fended by Thueydid@ against ΕΝ iv. 
499; Kleon at, iv. 545. 

Ekbatana, foundation of, ii. 414; Darius at, 
viii, 399; Alexander at, viii, 400 s0g., 454 
seq.; Parmenio af, viii. 400, 413 seq. 

Ehdikus, expedition of, to Rhodes, vi. 509, 

Ekklesia, Atheman, iii, 118, 

Elwa, ii, 382, 

Elcus, escape of the Athenian squadron from 
Sestos to, v. 444; Mindarus and Thrasyllus 
at, v. 447, 450. 

Elateia, refortification of, by Philip, viii, 210, 

Elatus, i. 148, 

Flea, Phékean colony at, iii, 1763 v. 111. 

Eleatic school, vi. 44 seq., 70. 

Elegiue verse of Kallinus, Tyrteus, and Mim- 
nermus, iii, 70, 

Eleian gencalogy, i. 118 seq. 

Eleians excluded from the Isthmian games, i. 
120; and the Olympic games, i. 412, ii, 92 ; 

» and Pisatans, ii, 192, 195 ;*their exclusion 
of the Lacedemonians from the Olympic 
festival, v. 50 seq.; desert the Argeian al- 
lies, v. 66; and Arcadians, vii. 275 seq., 
283; exclusion of, fiom the Olympic festi- 
val, B.C. 364, vii, 278 seg. 

Elektra and Thaumas, progeny of, i. 6, 

Flektryén, death of, i. 79. 

Eleusinian mysteries, i, 32, 35 ; alleged profa- 
nation of, by Alkibiadés and others, vy. 15} 
seq., 182 scq.; celebration of, protected by 
Alkibiadés, v. 484, 

Eleusinians, seizuve and execution of, by the 
Thirty at Athens, v. 586. 

Fieusis, gemple of, i, 34; importance ofymys® 
teries to, i. 373 early independence of, ii. 
279; yetivement of the Thirty to, v. 591; 
capture of, v. 598. 

Eleutheria, institution of, at Platea, iii, 521, 

Els, genealogy of, i. 118 seq.; Oxylus and 
the Atolians at, i, 412; Visa, Triphylia, and 
Lepreum, ii. 196; formation of the city of, 
iv. 67; revolt’ of, from Sparta to Aryos, v. 
17 acq.; and Lepr, v. 165 and Spmita, 
war between, vi. 383 seg. 3 claim of, to Tr- 
phylia and the Pisatid, vii. 228 srq., 274; 
alienatioh of, from the Arcadians, viie 228 ; 
allfance of, with Sparta and Achaia, wi. 274. 

Elymi, ii, 512, 

Emigrants to Tonia, the, i. 424 seq. 

Emigration, early, from Greece, ii, 512. 

Emigrations consequent on the Dorian oceupa- 
tion of Peloponnesus, i, 413; Aolic, Tonic, 
and Doric, i, 418 seq. ᾿ 

Empedoklés, i. 848 seq., v. 112, vi. 44, 

Emporia, viii, 635. 

Endius, v. 458 seq. 

Endymién, stories of, i. 118. 

Eneti, the, 3, 266. 

England, her government of her dependencies 
compaied with the Atbesian empire, iv, 185, 
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ENIENES. 


INDEX, 


ἡ πύρα, 
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Eniénes, ii. 65. 

Enna, Dionysius at, vii. 414, 

Ennea Hodoi, iv. 68, 158. 

Enédmoties, ii, 210 seq. « 

Entella, Syracasan attBck upon, vii, 434, 440. 

Los, i. 5, 

Epaminondas, and the conspiracy against the 
philo-Laconian oligarchy at Thebes, vii. 72, 
77, 108 seq.; training and character of, 
vii, 105 seg. ; and Pelopidas, vii. 105; and 
Kallistratus, vii. 142, 253 ; and Agesilaus at 
the congress at Sparta, vii. 145 464., 150; 
at Leuktra, vil, 156; and Qrchomenus, 
vii, 170; proceedings and views of, after 
the battle of Lenktra, vii, 186 seq.; expe- 
ditions of, into Peloponnesus, vii. 189 seq., 
vii, 222 sey., 233 seq., 288 seq. ; founda- 
tion of Megalopolis and Messdné by, vii. 196 
seq.; his retirement from Peloponnesus, 
vii, 204; his trial of accountability, vii. 
210 seq.; mildness of, vii. 226; and the 
Theban expedition to Thessaly, to rescue 
Relopidas, vii, 248 ; mission of, to Arcadia, 
vii, 252; Theban fleet and naval expedition 
under, vii, 265 seq. ; and Menekleidas, vit, 
234, 266 seq.; and the destruction of Or- 
chomenus, vii, 273; and the arrest of 
Arcadians by the Thebau harmost at Tepea, 
vii, 285 seq, ; attempted surprise of Man- 
tineia by the cavalry of, vii, 289 seq.; at 
the battle of Mantincia, vii, 294 seg. ; death 
of, vii, 305 seq. ; character of, vii. 308 seq. 

Epeians, i, 118 seq., 414, 

Fpeius of Panopeus, i, 253, 261, 

Epeunakte, ii, 44, 


Ephesus, ii, 373 seq.; capture of, by Croesus, | 


ii, 440; defeat, of Thrasyllus at, v, .564; 
Lysander at, v. 486, 539; capture of, by 

Ἢ Alpxander, viif. 320. ‘ 

Epheta, ii, 285 seq. 

Liphiaités, the Aldid, i. 117, 

Tiphialtés, the general, vii, 283, 325. 

Ephialtés, the statesman, iv. 109, 113; and 
Periklés, constitution of dikasteries by, iv. 
102 sey. ;, judicial reform of, iv. 110. 

Ephérs, Spartan, ii, 118, 120 seq., 1223 v. 
21; appointment of, at Athens, v. 558, 

Fphorus, i. 337, it, 136 

Epie cycle, i, 508 seq. 

Epic poems, lost, i. 506; recited in public, not 
read in private, i, 519; variatious mm the 
mode of reciting, i. 523 seq. ;-long, Ubides 
the Iliad and Odyssey, i, 536. : 

Epie poetry in early Greece, i. 503 seg. 

Apic poets and their dates, i, 507, 

a of the middle ages, i. 894, 

ἐμέσαϊ localities, trimsposition of, i. 208 ; age- 
preceding the lyrical, iii, 63. 

Epicharmus, i, 311 ας 1. 

Epidamnus, ii. 561, seq.; and the Ilyrians, 
iii. 3 seq. ; foundation of, ἐν, 187; applica- 
tion of the demociacy at, to Korkyra and 

. ‘Corinth, iv. 188; attacked by’ the Korky- 

reans, iv. 189; expeditions fiom Corinth to, 
ἦν, 189, Ξ 
Epidaurus, attack 


of Argos aod Athens upon, 


v. 56; ravaged by the Argeiang, v, 60; La- 
cedemonian movements ia support of, v. 66 ; 
attempts of the Argeians to storm, v. 61; 
operations of the Argeian allies near, v. 78 ; 
evacuation of the fort at, ν, 84, 

Epigoni, the, i, 233, 514 0, 1, 

Epimenidés, visit of, to Athens, i. 24, 

Epimtnidés, of Krete, ii, 292 seq. 

Epimétheus, i, 5, 64. . 

Epipole, v. 2133 intended occupation of, by 
the Syracusans, v. 2155 occupation of, by 
the Athenians, v, 210; defeat of the Athe- 
nians αὐ," v. 238; Demostheffés’s night. 
attack upon, v. 267 seg.; captare of, by 
Dion, vii, 5393 capture of, by Timolcon, 
vii, 598, 

Epirots, it, 19, 514, 567 seq.; attack of, upon 
Akarnania, iv, 811 seq, 

Epirus, diwouraging to Grecian colonisation, 
ii, 570; Dionysius’s schemes of conquest in, 
vi. 476; government of Olympias in, vin, 
583 n. 4. 

Fipistatés, iti, 118. 

Epitadas, iv. 432, 463 seq., 470. 

Lpitadeus, the Ephor, ii. 167, 

Lpédus, intyoduction of, 1ii. 75. 

Lpyara, and Cyrus the Younger, vi, 198. 

Lire, revolt of, fiom Athens, v. 330. 

Erasinidés, tvial and imprisonment of, v. 510, 

Lratosthenés, v. 570, 591, vi. 3. 

Evechtheion, restoration of, iv. 162, 

Lechthens, i, 161 sey, 186, 169, 

Evesus, Thrasyllus at, v. 441. 

Bvetrin, ii, 859 80η., 304 sey. ; assistance of, 
to the Malesians, iti, 248 5 siege and captuie 
of, by Datis, iii, 285 seq. 3 fate of captives 

, taken-by Datis at, iii, 8115 naval defeat of 
the Athenians near, v. 545 seq.; Pbokion 
at, vill, 87; Philippising faction αὐ, viii. 
181; liberation of, vill, 184, 

Evgoklés, vi. 513.0. 1, 

Ergophilus, vii. 324 seq. 

Erichthonius, i. 162, 165, 289, 

Eriphylé, i. 228 seq. . 

Eros, 1. 4 5. aud Aphrodite, function of, i, ὅν 

Frytheia, i. 208, oo. 

Erythre, ii, 378, v. 326) 

Eryx, defeat of Dionysius at, vil. 494, 

Eryaé and Learchus, ii. 37. 

Hileoklés, i. 110, 224, 234, 

Eteonikus, expulsion of, from Phasos, γ, 463 ; 
at Mitylénd, v, 5015 escape of, from Mity- 
1éné to Chios, v. 505, 518; at Chios, v. 537; 
1emoval of, from Chios to Ephesus, v. 539; 
in Xgina, vi, 517, 519. τ 

Ethiopians and Egyptians, ii, 485. 

Etruria, plunder of, by Dionysius, ri. 477." 

Euephnus and Polychaiés, ii, 184. . 

Hubna, ii, 358 seq. ; resolution of Greeks to 
oppose Xerxes at the strait on the north of, 
iii, 420; advance of:the Persian fidet to, iii. 
448; revolt and regonquest of, by Periklés, 
iv, 95; application. from, to Agia, ν, 3205 
revolt. of, from A’ RC, Abty-ve 4185 
Peloponnesian * fleet. surpntoned’ Grom, «by 
Mindayus, v, 4485 bridge joining Bovtia 


Eupdeh, 


INDEX, 
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aad, Ὁ, 449,455 τοθδυρᾷ from Thebes Ὁ 

ΓΖ 388, vif BBO seq 1 revolt of, 
from A Hs, 3 9306849, vil, 86 seq , 
ΠῚ ig’ ἐμ, win. 86, expedition 
of Phokivn to, Β δ, 942, vin 87 seq , hos- 
tikes in, ΒΟ. "349-848, vin 91, Philp- 
piing factions m, Be 345, vii 182, 
expedition of Phokion to, BO 341, vin 184, 

Fubea an Srey, wr 543 

Ludo scale, 93, 97, 865, 

J uboe synod, vin 184, 

Τόν, vin. 32, 59, 109, 111, 18 

Tilamidas, vin 50, 56 ᾿ 

Judmerus's treatment of mythes, 1 8.18 

Luhledés, archonship of, y 598, v1 17 

Julles, wv 498, 499, 502 8.1 

J umachus, vui 620, 621 

Junelus of Bosporus, viu 659 seq 

Fumelus, the poet, 1 104 seq - 

Lemenas, vin 306, and Hephastion, vin 454, 
and Perdikkas, vin 517, victory of, over 
Kraterus and Neoptolemus vin 532 se? , 
attempts of, to uphold Alexander’s dynasty 
m Asia, vin 53b seg , and Antizonats, vin 
543 

Tumnemdis, Eschylus’s, and the Areopaghs, u 
287 2, 

1 cnolpus, 1 168 seq 

J wnomus, vi 518 

4 uprtrid@, u 280 seq. 

Luphaes,u 184 

J pleinus, speech of, αὐ Kimarma, v 200 

4 gphaletis and Meletus, ν 177 

duphreus, va 640, vin 181 

Juphrates, Cyrus the Younger uv: 210, 
the Len Phousand Gneehs at, vi 274, Alex-"! 
ander at, vai. $73, 458 

Juphron, vin. 235 seq 

Law yndes, faults imputed to, 1 318 seq , story 
about the dramas of, and the Athunm pu- 
sonersin Siuly, v 304 number cf tragedies 
by, vi 26 2 1, Aschylus aud Soy hokles, 
vi 29 seg , and Dekamuichns, vu 41 

Purypdes, tmancial propos il of, vi 524 πὶ 1 

J urypus, bridge acioss, ν 449, 454, 

Lurdpa,1 198 seg , 216 

Aurotas, crossed by} parnmondas, yn 191 

J wyalus, Hamilkar’s attempt on, vin 608 

J wybités, m 402 

Jt yhades, m 427, 460 seq 

Liryideke, widow of Amyntas, vii 718 

ee granddaughtur of Philp, vm 530, 


Luryleon, tin, 586 

Eurylochus, 1» 408-405, 

Lurymedon, setories of the, ix 61 

Lurymedon at Korkyra, wv 380 seq , md So- 
phokiés, expedition of, to Korkyia and ΒΊΟΥ, 
w Fdisoq, 454 461.) at Pylus, sv 421 
969, 430 expeditions of, to Sully, v 117, 
eg » Xeturn of from Siody to Athens, 


FPurynomd and Zeas, offepring-of, 1 9 
Lutyptolénns, τ 307 pu, 518, 525, 528 y/ 
es, is 252 


Arargethinas,.§ 80, 82, 146s 


| Eur ytos, 1, 419 seq. 


Burytuc, ἸΏ 440 - 

Ἐμάφα, Agesilaus at, BC 370, vu 184. 

Euthydemus, P lato’s, vy 8151 

Euthykratés and La:thanés, vin 96 

Eucme, Greek settlements on, 1 420, mi 24, 
vi 290, first sight of, by the Ten Thou- 
sand Greeks, vi g8t , indigenous tribes on, 
vi 290, the Grecks on, and the Ten Thi u- 
sand, vi 291 seq { Xenophon’s ida of 
founding a new city on th, vi 300 seg 

Evagoras, v1 510, 519, vu 12 seq, 


F 


Tuimaly tie, in legenduy Greece, 1 475, ites 
an Greet, ἢ 207 

1 tics,1 6, and Creesus, us ΤΟΥ͂ seg 

Ferdonsi, Persian epic cf,1 394n 1 

Festuals Grecian,1 44 u 15, m 45, 58se7, 
60 sey , at Athens, v2 36 

Futon ylvusible 1 357, 442 

factetions matter m Gre trilition, 1 356 

Fin enceal chan yes Klar thene wan 117 

Lue Lhousmd the, at Athens, v 385, (9a, 
406 418 n 2, 420 

Flayng alae by Pusims ind Lurks, v xf 901 
ni 


Lice 6, Golden, legend of, 1 166 

Flute we of, mw Spat, m 71 

Fortyfwaion of tewns in culy Grecee,1 49> 
seq , of the Grecian camp in the Tid, 
BES, 

Four Iundicd the olguchy cf, v 384 seg 

fron y, relizious, of woman, 1 25 sey. 

Pruncral coromony xt Athchs ova slam wa 
riois av Υ̓ΤῚ  orations besides that of 
Lenkks, iv 260.0 2, obs ques of Hephas- 
ticn aint 409 401 

Lunv als, Solon’s rcgul rons rbout, 1 308 


α 


Gals uu 449 seq , voyag> fiom Cormth to, « 
m the seventh and sixth cuntues BO, ἋΣ 
455 

Gat 1 4,6,7 

Gaels va 359 

Ganws, Olympu, 1 87, u 26 seg, 91 sey, 
m 46 59}. Isthmim, 1 107, 0 82n 3, 
μι ὅθ. the four great Guaw on 25 un 
57 60s 7, Sclons scwards to victors it, 
n 339, Pythw, m 50, οὗ sey , Nemec, 
m 56 

Gamont τι 344 

Ganymeles 1 239 

Garg yha, fountam of, m 5012 4 

G mqunela, bittle of, vim 381 sg 

Gauls embrssy of to Alexanier, vin 266, 
mvasion of Grecce by, yur 579 

Gaza, capture of, by Alexander, vin 366 seq 

Ged ost, Alexander in, vl, 418, 446 

Gela, u 570. and Syracuse, before, Ba MO, 
m 584, Aleanda of, πὶ 537, Gelo, despot 
of, mt 541 seq , congress of Sxalan cities 
at, τ. 120, and Hanntbal’s capture of Belinus, 


ub Syracuse, mm 535 
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vit, 850; explilitions of Dionysius to, vii. | Gorgdpas, at Mpina, vi. 518 a0. 


386, 395 seg.; capture of, by Imilkon, vil. | Government of historical and legend: 


394 seg.; Timoleon and the fresh coloniza- 
tion of, vii. 622 ; Agathoklés ῳ' vill, 594, 

Geleontes, ti. 26. ς 

Geilo, tii, 418, 537-552, 

Geléni, ii, 427. 

Gelonizn dynasty, fall of, {|, 557; itizeds of 
Syracuse, if, 558 seq. 

Genealogies, Grecian, i, 70 seg. 868; Ar- 
geian i, 72; mythical, i, 160, 367 seg. ; 
Egyptian, i, 368, Clinton’s vindication of, 
i, 438 seq. 

Genealogy, Corinthian, of Eumélus, i. 104 seq. ; 
of Orchomenos, i, 112 seq.; Eleian, i, 118 ; 
tolian, 1, 120; Laconian, i. 142; Mes- 
sénian, 1.145; Arcadian, i. 146, 

Generals, Kieisthenean, ii, 116, 

Gentes, Attic, ii, 265 seg., 274 seq.; ana- 
logy between those of Greece and other 
nations, ii. 270 seg.; Grecian, patronymic 
names of, ii. 272; difference between Grecian 
and Roman, ii. 274 ; non-members of, under 
Solon, ii, 331, 

Geographical Baowledge, Hesiodic and Ho4 
meric, i. 500; views of Alexander, viii, 442 
n, 3. 

Geography, fabulous, i. 205 seq.; Homeric, 
ii, 394; of the retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
Yi. 285 seq. 

Geological features of Greece, ἢ, 5. 

Geomori, ii, 244, 280, 

Gergis, ii, 888 ; Derkyllidas at, vi. 373, 

Gergithes, ii, 388, 

German progress brovght about by violent 
external influences, i, 382 ; mythes, i. 388. 

Gerontes, i, 461. 

Geronthre, conquest of, ii, 178, 

Geryén, i. 7, 208, ͵ 

Geta, Alexander’s defeat of, viii. 264, 

Gigantes, birth of, i. 5, 8 n. 

Gillus, iti, 221. 

Giskon, vii. 354 and n, 2, 616, 

Glauke, viii. 440, 

Glauké, i, 102. 

Glaukon, discourse of, in Plato’s Republic, 
vi. 91, 

Glaukus, i, 188. ε 

Gnomic, Greek poets, iii. 78 seq. 

ea whence obtained by the Greeks, 
if, 508, 

Goddesses, and Gods, twelve great, i. 9, 

Gods, Grecian, how conceived by the Grecks, 
i, 8 seg,, 289 86.) and damons, i, 348 seq. ; 
aud men, i, 369, 

Golden Fleece, legend of, i, 106, 

Golden race, the, 1, 58, 

Gongylus, the Corinthian, v. 232, 237, 

Good, &c., meaning of, in early Greek writers, 
i, 459; double sense of the Greek and Latin 
equivalents of, ἢ, £58 n. 3. 

Gordian knot, Alexander cuts the, vill, 333, 

Gh dium, Alexander’s march from; viii. 399. 


Gordius, legend of, ἡ, 406, 
Gorgias of Leontini, v. 111, 115, vi. 70, 82, 
Gongons, i, 78, 


Greece, 
i, 456 seq.; προνοίᾳ i 468 ; earliest changes 
of, in Greece, ii, 228 cag. 5 kingly, ii. 225 
seq. ; change from monarchjcal to oligarchi- 
eal in Greece, ii, 282 seq:’ 

Governments, Grecian weakness of, iii, 130. 

Graces, the, i, 9, 

Grea, i, 7. 

Greci, ii, 49. 

Grecia Magna, ii, 553. 

Grco- Asiatic cities, vili, 475, 

Granthus battle of the, viii. 813 seg.; Athe- 
nians captured at the, viii. 833, 

Graphé Paranomén, iv. 118 seq. ; abolition of, 
B.C. 411, v. 384. 

Grecian mythes, i. 45, 877 seq.; genealogies, 
i. 70 seq.; mythology, sources of our infur- 
mation on, i, 92; intellect, expansive force 
of, i, 30; progress between B.0, 700 and 
500, i, 803 seq. ; antiquity, i. 866, 369; 
genealogies, i. 368; townsman, intellectual 
acquisitions of a, i. 376; poetry, matchless, 
i, 881 ; progress, self-operated, i, 581 ; 
mythology, how it would have been affected 
by ‘the introduction of Christianity, B.c. 500, 
i. 385; mythes, proper treatment: of, i. 401 
sey. ; computation of time, i, 501m. 5 5 fes- 
tivals, intellectual influence of, ii, 15; his- 
tory, first and second periods of, ii. 51 sey., 
fii, 44; opinion, change in, on the decision 
of disputes by champions, ii. 206; states, 
growmg communion of, between B,C. 600 
and 547; ii, 215; “faith,” ii, 317; set- 
tlements on the Enxine, ii. 420; marine 
and commerce, growth of, ii. 506 ; colonies 

, in Southern Italy, ii. 533. seq.; world about 
560 B.C., ii, 5535 history, want of unity 
in, iii, 43; games, influence of, upon the 
Greek mind, iii, 60 seg.; art, beginnings 
and importance of, iii. 83 seg.; architecture, 
iii. 85 ; governments, weakness of, ili. 130; 
world, in the Thirty years’ truce, iv. 186; 
and barbarian military feeling, contrast be- 
tween, iv, 529; youth, society and con- 
versation of, v. 30 ἡ, ; states, complicated 
relations among, B.C. 420, v. 45, and B.C. 
366, vii. 256; philosophy, negative side of, 
vi. 48; lectics, their many-sided handling 
of subjects, vi, 144 seq.; states, embassies 
from, at Pella, Bo, 346, viii, 142 seq.; 
captives, mutilated, αὐ Persepolis, viii. 492 ; 
history, bearing of Alexander’s Asiatic cam- 

aigns on, viii, 398 seq. ; mercenaries under 
ius, viii, 402, 407; envoys with Darius, 
viii. 4073 world, state of, 8.6, 384, ville 
479; exiles, Alexander’s reseript directing 
the recall of, vill. 508 seq, 

Greece, legends of, originally isoléted, after- 
wards thrown into seg 92; legendary 
and historical state of society and manners 
in, i, 454-504; subterranean course of 
rivers in, ii, 7; difficulty of land commani- 
oe in, ἢν Θ᾿; accessfbility of, by saa, 1}. 

0; lands and colonies of, i, 115 disler- 
ence between the land-states and seastates 
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in, ii, 12; effects of the configuration of, ii. 
13 seq, αὶ saineral snd.other productions of, 
ii, 16 veg, ; climate of ti. 18; difference be- 
tween the inhabitants of different parts of, 
ji, 19; ante-Hellenio inhabitants of, ii, 44; 
discontinuance of kingship in, ii, 226 ; anti- 
monarchical sentiment of, ii, 229 seg., iii, 
160; the voyage from, to Italy or Sicily, 
ii, 522; seven wise men of, iil, 80 seg. ; 
first advance of, towards systematic con- 
junction, ili, 149 ; probable consequences of 
‘a Persian expedition against, before that 
against, Seythia, ili, 222 seq. » on the eve of 
Xerxes’s invasion, iii, 408; first separation 
of, into two distinct parties, iv. 17 seg., 46; 
proceedings in central, between B.C, 470- 
464, iv, 65; state of feeling in, between 
B.C, 445-431, iv, 209; bad morality of the 
rich and great in, iv, 387; atmospherical 
disturbances in, B.C, 427, iv, 396; warlike 
preparations in, during the winter of 8.0, 
414-413, v. 252; alteration of feeling in, 
after the capture of Athens by Lysander, v. 
579, 684, 594; disgust in, at the Thirty at 
Athens, v, 582; degradation of, by the 
peace of Antalkidas, vii, 2 sey., 9; Alect of 
the battle of Leuktra on, vii. 160, 162, 
169; relations of Dionysius with, 8.0. 382- 
569, vil, 493; state of, B.c. 360-359, 
vii, 630; decline of citizen-soldiership and 
increase of mercenaries in, after the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, vii, 34 seq.; eflect of the 
peace and alhance between Philip aud Athens 
upon, viii, 164; movements and intrigues 
of Philip throughout, after n.c. 346, viii, 
175 seq.; state of, on Alexander’s accession, 
vii, 245, 252 seg.; march of Alexander 
into, 8,0. 336, viii, 254; Macedonian infer. 
ventions in, B.C, 356-335, viii, 257 seq. ; 
terror in, on the destruction of Thebes by 
Alexander, vii, 281; connexion of Alexander 
with, history of, vill, 283 sey. 398 seq.; 
an appendage to Macedonia under Alexander, 
viii, 288; military changes in, during the 
sixty years before Alexander's accession, Vili. 
289 seg. ; possibility of emancipating, during 
Alexander's earlier Asiatic campaigns, viii, 
479; hopes raised in, by the Persian fleet 
and armies, B.C, 334-331, vili, 480; sub- 
mission of, to Antipater, viii. 487; effect of 
Alexander's death on, viii, 510; confederacy 
for liberating, after Alexander's death, viii, 510 
seq, ; Ptolemy of Egypt in, viii. 564; success 
of Demetrius Poliorkétés in, against Kassander, 
Vili, $725 under Demetrius Poliorkété, and 
Antigonus Gonatas, viii, 578; invasion of, 
by the Gauls, viii, 579 ; of Polybius, viii, 580. 
recoe, Proper, geography of, ii, 1 seq. 

reek forces, against Troy, i, 242 seg.; lant 
goago and the mythes, i, 292; tradition, 
tmatter of, uncertified, i. 355; language, 
Various dialects of, ii, 24; alphabet, ori- 
gin of, i, 507 n, 2; Latin and Oscan lan- 
Suages, ii, 516; settlements, east of the 
St in Thrace, iii, 21; settlemeits on 
the Husine south of the Danube, iii, 24; 


settlements in Libya, amt the nomads, iii, 

32; cities, local festivals in, iii, 46, 59 8Cq. 5 

lyric poetry, ili, 63, 79; poetry abqut the 

middle of the seventh century, B.C., iti, 63 ; 
music, aBout the griddle of the seventh 
century, 1.C,, iii, 65; poetry, after ‘Ter- 
pander, iii, 65; hexameter, new metrey 

superadded to, ἡ], 67; chorus, iii, 71, 75; 

dancing, iii, 7:P; mind, positive tendencies 

of, in the time of Herodotus, iii, 89 n. 1; 

philosophy, in the sixth century B.c., ii, 

226 seq.; fleet at Artemisium, iil, 427 seg. 

430 seq.; fleet at Salamis, iii, 455; fleet 

at Mykal@, iii, 522 seq. ; fleet after the battle 
of Mykalé, iii, 53U seqy.; Heet, expedition 
of, against Asia, 3.0, 478, iv, 13; generals 
and captains, slaughter of Cyreian, vi, 245 
seq.; heroes, analogy of Alexander to the, 
vill, S04, 

Greeks, return of, from Troy, i. 248 seq. 5 
their love of autiquities, i, 290; their dis- 
taste fora real history of the past, i, 2065 
Homeric, i, 486, 503; in Asia Miner, ii, 
21, 405; extra-Pelopounesian north of At- 
tica in the first two centMries, i, δὲ seq. 3 
advance of, in government in the seventh 
and sixth centinies, B.C. ii, 2385 musical 
modes of, ii, 4025 and Phenicians in Sicily 
and Cyprus, ii. 454; contrasted with Leyp- 
tians, Assyrians, and Phemcians, ii, 4703 
influence of Phenicians, Assyrians, and yp 
tians on, ii, 507 seq. and Carthaginians, 
first. known collision between, fi. S11 5 Sicilian 
and Jtalan, monetary and statical scale of, ii, 
529; in Sicily, prosperity of, between B.C. 735 
aud 485, ii, 521 seg. ; iu Sicily and in Grecee 
Proper, difference between, ii, 551; Italian, 
between Bc. 700-500 i, 548 seq.; their 
talegt for command over barbarians, ἢ], Lé 5 
first voyage of, to Libya, iii. 25; and Libyans 
at Kyréné, iit, 345 political isolation of, ifi, 
43; tendencies to political union among, 
afier B.C, 560, iii, 43; growth of union 
among, between B.C. 775-560, ii, 445 rise 
of philosophy and dialectics among, ili, 825 
woiting among, ui. 82; Asiatic, after Cyrus's 
conquest of ‘Lydia, iii, 170; Asiatic, appli- 
cation of, to Spaga, 546 B.C, iii, 1705 and 
Darius, before the battle of Marathon, iii. 
270; eminent, liable to be corrupted by suc- 
cess, iii, 320 seq.; and Persians, religions 
conception of history common to, ii, 366 ; 
northern, and Xerxes, ii, 414, 419; confede® 
rate, engagement of, against such 48 joined 
Xerxes, iii. 420; eflect of the battle of Ther 
mopyle on, iii, 450 seq.; and the battle of 
Salamis, iii, 462 seq.; Medising, aud Mar- 
donins, iii, 487; Medising, at Platoa, ili, 
4993 at Platwa, iii, 501 seq; at Mykalé, 
iii, 523 sey.; Avintic, first step to the ascen- 
dency of Athens over iii, 5295 Sicilian, carly 
governments of, iii, 536; Sicilian, progress 
of, between the battle of Salamis anda lex- 
ander, 1v, 2; allied, oppose the fortification 
of Athens, iv. 4 seg. 73 allied, transfer the 
headship from Sparta to Athens, 8.0. 477, 
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wit 18 saq ; εδιρὴ, Ansterdés’ asgessment 

, *96 ἵν, 22, glhed, under Athens, substitute 
‘Togney-paymrent for personal service, 1 53 
36q , aftect of the Atheman disaster in Sicily 

upon, v. 319 “and [ssaphernds, Alkibuadés 
acts ag iiter preter between, v 357 866 , 
Asiatic, surrender of, by Spajta to Persia, 
vi 367, Asiatu, and Cyrus the Younger, 
vi, 367, Asiatic, and Tissaphernés, vi. 368 , 
the Tin Thousand, ther position and car- 
cumstances, vi 103, fen [Thousand at4 
Kunixa, vi 219 seg , Ten Thousand, after 
the battle of Kanaaa, vi 224 wy, Ten 
Thousand, retreat of vi 232, 28, 343 sez 
Ten Jhousanl, vter thew ieturn to [rae 
pecus, τι 290-344, Astatu, thar applica- 
tion to Sputa for ad a, unst Lissiphernes, 
vi 3869, am the service of Alcvander im, 
Asia, vin 006 unpropitious circumst mics 
ἴοι, m the Taman wa, vu 534, Itahat, 
pressed upon by enemies from the iter, 
vin 56 

νη, death of, vn 293 

Guitds, Grecian deities of, 1 287, German and 
eatly Lughsh, {i 270 π΄ 2, compucd with 
ancient political assouations, v 308 ἡ 

Cryjes, t 4, 1 408 Beg 

G jlppus, cxpedition of, to Syiacns jv 211, 226 
Sof, 237 sey, 295 seq, 27d, 283 80] 

Gylon, father of Kleobule, the mother of De- 
mosthenes, vu 20. 2. 

Gymnosn, n 249 

G yndcs, dastubution of, into chauucls by Cyrus, 
μι 181 


H 


Hades,1 8 seq, v Ὁ 

Hamon and Antigone, 1 231 

Fhalsur ges, Uysander ut, vi 447, ἢ 

Hakkarnassus, 1 430, ἃ 343, capture of, by 
Alusander, vi 325 sey 

Hvlonnes 8, dispute betwen Philp and the 
Athenians about, vim. 179 seq 
vys, the, 109 δὰ 
αν έκαν, defeat and ἀκα of, at Himaa, m 
548 seq - 

ΜΓ ὡνιΐδαι, coltusion of, with Agathel ks, vin 
588 , guperseded in Sway by another zener al 
of the same name, van 591 

H mulkar, victory of, vt the Himaa, vin 95 
sq , attempt of, Upon Syracuse, yin 607, 
defert and death of, vin, 608 

Tunosbal, expeditions of, to Sialy, νὰ 356- 
905, 872 seq 

Hinno, silly fabication of, vn 596 

ωπον and Aristogeiton, ui 94, seq 

Harmosts Sprrtan, vi 352 seq, 359, 362 

Harpagus, αὶ 173, 177 

Harpatus, vin 449, 495 seq 

H irpes, the, 3. 1, 197. 

Hebe,i 9 : 

Hrotbr, 1 240, 249 

He jSnony, Athemuan, wv 47 seq 

Te poappus, vin. 178, 

Hegesstratue, m 101, 524, vw 320, 921, 


t 


Heokateus on Gerydn, 1, 2083 on the Argo- 
navid, 1.211, and the mythes*: 321, and 
the Ione Hes 43, 253, δὲ 

Hekatompylus, Alexander at, yur. 

Facing tras the, i, 4, ὅ 

Hekatommus and the Len Thousand Greeks, 
vi, 297 seq 

Feten, i 109, 142, 143, necklace of, 1 23, 
and Pars, | 241, and Achilles, 3. 246 
vafious legends of, 1 256 seg 

Holenus and Androniach?, % 255 

Thi va, 1 328, αὶ 117, 120 seq 

Hehasts, αὶ 121 

Hdd, destinction of, vn 136, 

Hels 5,1 5, 288 

Tehr sy. 468 

Hell uuius, lus treatment of mythes, 1, 321 
contrasted with Saxo Giummatius and 
Snorro Sturleson, 1 386 

Fills division of, 1 87 seq , proper; ἢ 
mountain systems of, u 1 seg , islands ar] 
colonies of, α΄ 11, most ancient, 1 49, fist 
historeal manifestation of, as an aggie. ite 
body, πὶ 278 

Ticile wd Phryrus, 1 106 

Hellen*an1 his sons 1 87 seq 

Till a s,1 86, u 29 seq , 38 sey 

Hallowe sigion and customs ja the [rdad, 1 
281, eities, 40 

Hellion at Naukratis, n 503 

Tleileniom, definition of, vnt 474. 

HU notemer, w 23,01 17 

Helles ont, burlges ot Aerxcs over, ur 370 (ἡ 
375 a 2, crossed by Actas, we 945, γι. 
treating mach ol Aeixes to, m 481 se/ 
Greciin fleet at, BC 479, m 530, Strom 
by hidés at, y 435, Pclopennesian rein 
forcemat to, BO 411, v 436, Minduu 
and [hrasyllus at, v 441, 446 453, Athy 
uians and | loponnesians at, after the but! 
of hynos emi,v 493, Ihrasyllus md Alk 
biides at, v 469, Thasybulus at, v1 511, 
Iplukiates at, vi 514 seg , Antalhidas τί, 
vi 527, Epaminondas at, vi 265, 2S 
‘Lunctheus at, va 265, 268, 323, Aut Ties 
at, vit 920 seq — operrtions of the Atheni ins 
it, BO o57, va 655, disputes between 
Athens aud Philip about, vin 182, my τσ 
dance of the Persians m letting Alexan fu 
(ἸῸΝ. the, vir 309 

Helovis, unsucasstul expedition of, vu 4 9 
461, 468 

Hots, n 139 seq , Pausamas and, 1v 27, τὸ 
volt of, 1v 67 seq , at Ithomé, captulat on 
of, 11 83, assassination of, 1 461 «7 
Brasidean, v 18, bronght back to Pylus, v 
61, and the invasion of Laconit by ΒΡ ΔΩ 
nondas, vu 192, establishment of, with the 

* Messemans, vii, 200 seg 

δια conquered by Alkamenés, 1. 179. 

Huphastion, vm 454, 459, 460, 461, 

Hiphestos, 1 9, 50, 

Hés won near Mykénx, 1 140, 

Fiiaon Luchos, nego of, by Plulyp, vil 58 

He flaw Pontiea, 1 202, vin 39 seq , the 
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len Γμουβαπὰ Greeks at, vi. 312. 
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férakleta 4 4 ii. 542, iv, 196, - ἡ 
pipes icily,iii.536 ; Dion at, vii.b34 aog. 
Heérakleia Trachinga, εἴν seq., Υ, 52, vi. 

499, 454, vii. 534 seq. 

Hérobleid kings of Corinth, ti. 82, 

‘Heratloidés the Syracusan, exile of, vii, 531; 
victory of, over Philistus, vii. 543; and 
Dion, τὴ, 544, 545, 548, 552, 505 sey, 5635 
victory of, bver Nypsius, vii. 550; death of, 
vii, 564. 

Hérakleidés, governor of the Pontic Herakleia, 
viii, 647. 

Hérakleids, i, 81, 82, 404 seq. ; Eydian dynasty 
οἵ, ii. 408, 

Héruhlés, i, 80 seg. ; attack of, on Pylos, i. 96; 
and Alkéstis, i, 99 ; overthrows Orchomenos, 
i, 111; death of, i, 123; and Hylas, i, 1965 
and Laomedén, i. 239; Tyrian, temple of, ii. 
448, * 

Hévakiés, son of Alexander, viii. 563. 

Iléré, i. 5, 6, 9, 50, and Mykéue, i, 139; 
temple of, near Argos, burnt, iv, 635; La- 
kina, robe of, vii, 475... τ 

Herippidas, vi, 429, 404, 417, ᾿ 

Herm, voutilation of, at Athens, v. 146 seq., 
171 seg. : 

Hermeias of Atarneus, viii. 173, 

Hermes, i. 9, 51: seq. 

Hfermioné, i, 138. 

Tlermokvatean.party, vii. 882; exiles, vii. 386, 

Hermokratés, at the congress at, Gela, v. 120; 
and the Athenian armament, v. 159 ;«recom- 
mendations of, after the battle near Olym- 
greion, τ. 198% speech of, at Kamarina, v. 
200; urges the Syracusans to attack the 
Athenians at sea, v. 255; postpones thee 
Athenians’ retreat from Syracuse, v. 290; 
and issaphernés, vy. S41, 408; in tlfe 
Ageav, vii, 338 δέῃ. banishment of, vii. 
341 sey.; his return to Sicily, and death, 
vil, 366-370. 

Termolans, viii. 488, 

HermotyviiGad Kalasiries, ii. 486. . 

Herodotus, on Minds, i. TOL, 1925 on Helen 
and the Trojans, i, 258; treatment of mythes 
by, i. 382 seq.3 his view of Lykurgus, ii. 
114; his story of Solon and Crassus, 11. 345 
807.5 chronological mistakes of, in, 350 n. 1, 
389 2, 3; chronological disciepancies of, re- 
specting Kyaxarés, ii, 418 1. 1; his descrip- 
tion of Scythia, ti, 421 seq.; his account of 
Babylon, ii, 466 seq,, 471 2; distinction 
between what. he professes to have seen and 
heard, ii, 480; on the effects of despotism 
and democracy upon the Athenians, iii. 151 ; 
and Ktésias, on Cyrus, iif, 159; chronology 
of his life and anthorship, ili, 194 2.2, 401 
ἢ. 25 his narrative of Darius’s march into 
Scythia, iti, 227 seq,3 docs not mention 
Pythagotas in connexion with the war be- 
tween Sybaris and Kroton, iii, 356; his- 
torical manner aud conception of, iii, 362, 
367 π, 2; his estimate of the number of 
Xerxes’s army, fii, 388 sog.; doubts about | 

« the mobivas “ascribed to Xerxes at Titr- | 
mopyle by, dit, 484; a proof’ of the aconracy 
of, tL 436 nz on the movementy of the 
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Persian fleet before the @attle of Salamis, 
Hii, 469 2, 8, 470 η.1. ae 
Heroes appear with gods and men on mythes, 
i. 55; Be ie “at Aulis, i, 242 seq, 289 ; 

Greek, analogy of Algeander to, γῆι. 304, 

Tleroic race, i. 57; legends, i, 348. ° 

Hesiod, theogony of, i. 4-10, 17, 665 family 
affairs of, 1, 623 Japetids in, 1. 643 com- 
plaints of, against*kings, i. 467 ; dark pictuie 
of Greece by, i, 481, 

Hesiodic mythes traceable to Kiéte and Del phi, 
i. 18, 145 “ Works and Days,” i, 56 seq. 3 
philosophy, 1. 305; Greeks, i, 500 sey.; 
epic, i. 505. 

Hesivné, i, 239, 240, 

Hesperides, dragon of, i. 6. 

Hesperides, town of, ii, 28 ἡ. 2, 36. 

Hestia, i. 5, 6, 51, 

If stiea on Iium, i, 273, 

Hetiera’, wv. 230. 

Hoetaries at Athens, iv. 393, v. 367, 

Heruneter, the ancient, i. 05; new motres 
superadded to, iii, 67. 

Thera, vi, 517. 

Hlicvo of Syracuse, iit, 653 se? 

Sheromnénon, i. 30, 

Hlihetas, vii. 5703 and the Syracusans, vi. 
575; message of, to Corinth and to ‘Timo- 
Jeon, vi. 583 defeat of, at Adranum, vu. 
588; and Magon, vi, 595 seq, 5075 fhalit 
of, from Syracuse to Leontini, vii 599; 
capitulation of, with Tinoleon, vii. G08; in- 
vites the Carthaginians to invade Sicily, τας 
608 ; defeat, suarender, and death of, vii, 618. 

Tlimera, inv 5265 battle off sii, 548, seq. 5 
treatment of, by Théro, iii, bod; capture off 
by Hannibal, vn, 361 seq. defeat of Agatho- 
Δὸς at the, vii, 595 sci 

Huidoosy rivers persouitiod by, i, 286 gr. 28 
thu belief with regard to the sinall-pox, 

i, 209 πὶ; Dehef of, in fabulous stories, i. 

353 2. 15 expensiveness of mariage among, 
ii, 338 τὸν Ὁ Ὁ sentiment of, with regard to 
the discontmuance of sacrifices, viii, 280 πὶ 2. 

Ihndoo Koosh, Alexander at, yni. 4165 Alen 
ander seduces the countiy between the Indus 
and, viii. 436 κῃ. ᾿ 

ΤΠ μάοσέαη,, hoarding ig, vili. 394 2, 3. 

Hipparchus, i, 53+ a 1, di, 94 seq. 

Aipparinus, son of Dionyotus, vii. 571, 

Thppeis, Soloman, in. 319. 

Thippias of Elis, vi, 81 seq. 

Typius the Peisisti ata, ii, 94 soy, 101. δον.» 
241, 00 ν. 1, 

Typo, in, 330. 

Iyppodiometu, 1, 134, 135. 

TTppodanus, iv, 161, 

Tnppokleidés, ti, 252, 

T1qpokratés the physician, i. 307; vi, 1220.1. 

Hijgocratés of Cela, sii. $39 seq. 7 

Hippokratés, the Athentan general, iv, 464 
soy.) 471, 478 seq., 478. 5 Ἶ 

Thippon, vid 019, 

Thiponihus, ii. 307. 

Hyponinns, capture of, vii, 4703 reéstablish- 
ment of, vi, 493. 

Heyponoidas, ¥. 74, 78, 
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is 

"ni, 2823 and Myrkinus, ἡ", 234, 237; de 
tention of, at huea, if. 2375; and the Ionic 
revolt, mi, 243, 254 seq., 264, 

Fistorians, treatment ¢f mythes by, 4. 822 seq. 

Hstorival provf, positive evidence indispensable 
to, i, 3535 sense of modern times not to be 
apphed to an unrecording age, 1.355; evi- 
dence, the standard of, faised with regad to 
Kngland, but not with régard to Greece, 
i, 399; and legendary Greece compared, i, 
456 seg. 

Historwersing mnovations in the tale of Troy, 
i, 268; of anuent mythes, 1. 338 seq. 3 ap- 
pliable to all mythes ΟἹ none, 1. 363, 

Zfistory, ummnteresting to early Greeks, 1. 296 , 
of England, how conceived down to the 
seycuteenth century, 1 397 seg ; and legend, 
Grecian, blank between, 1.431 seq ; Grecian, 
fist period of, from BC. 776 to 560, n. 51, 
53, Grecian, second period of, from B,C, 500 
to 800, 52 seq.; religious conception of, 
common to Greeks and Persians, ni, 466, 

Homer and Hesiod, mythology of, 1. 10-14; 
personality afid poems οἱ, 1. 513 sey. ‘ 

Home Zeus, 1.11, hymns, 1, 29, 32 seq, 
39, 51, 54, u, 862 soq.; legend of the buth 
of Héraklés, 1 81 seq., Pelops, 1 132, gods, 
types of, 1.291; age, mythual faith of, 1. 

2975 philosophy, 1, 305, account of the in 
habitants of Vcloponnesus, 1, 414, Boulé 
and Agora, 1,461 seg., Creeks, soual condi- 
tion of, 1. 486 seq, 493, Giecks, unity, 
idea of, partially revived, 1, 542 seq ; mode 
of fighting, n. 215; geogiaphy, n 394, 

Homérids, the poctical gens of, 1. 516. 

Homende,vpurrhcation for, 1 21, mode of 
dealing with in legendary and Instorical 

© Gyrece, 1. 483 seq. , tribunals for, qt Athens, 
u, 284; Drako’s laws of, 1¢tained by Solon, 
u. 333, tual for, and the senate of, Areo- 
pagus, iv. 112 2 1. 

Homown, Spartan, τι. 131, 177. 

Hoplétes,u 262, 

Hora, the, 1. 9. 

Horkos, 1. 6, 7. 

Horse, the wooden, of Tioy, 1, 258, 258. 

Horsemen at Athens, afigr the restoration of the 
demociacy, 1» σ, 403, v1 13, 

Hospitality m legendary Greece, 1 472, 

Human sacrifices in Greece, 1. 109 seq. 

Hyakmthta and the Lacedemomans, m, 491, 

Myaksathus, i, 142, 

HAyblaan Megara, α, 525. 

FTydarnés, m1. 436, 

Hydaspés, Alexander at the, yin, 439 s¢q.; 
Alexander sails down the, γι. 443, 

Hydra, the Lernwan, 1. 7. 

Hydra, sailors of, αἱ 40 n. 2. 

Hykkhan a, capture of, v, 189. 

Hylag and Héraklés, 1, 196. 

Lyllers, 1, 129 

Thyllus, 1. 82, 149, ᾿ 

Hymns, Homenc, 1, 29, 32 seg, 89, 51, 52, 
ete seq.; at festivals in honour of gods, 
i, 
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Hyberbolus, iin, 129, v. 99 80q.. 876. 
yperndés, vin, 238, 498 π, 1, 505 n, 1, 623, 

Hyperion, τ, 4, 5. 

Hypermenés, vit, 127, 

Hypermnéstra, 1. 76, 

Hyphasis, Alexander at, νη, 443, 

Hypomewnes, Spartan, nu, 131, 177, 

Hy konwa, Alaxander in, vin, 407, 


1. 


Talmenos and” Askalaphos, 1, 112. 

Tapetids in Hesiod, 1, 64, 

Tupetos, 1. 4, 5. 

Tapygians, 1. $46, 

Jasus, capture of, v. 340. 

Thera m Spain, u. 455. 

Iberrans and Diony sins, wii. 453, 

Tdain Asia, u, 386, 387, 

ddim Ciéte, Zens at, 1. 6. 

Jdanthyrsus, αι, 229. 

Tdas, 1, 144. 

Zdomené, Demosthenés at, iv. 408 seq, 

Jdricus, vi. 170. 

Tharbs, τ. 188 

Thad avd the Trojan war, 1 249; and Odyssey, 
datc, structuze, and authorship of, 1. 512 581 

Thum, 1 239, 209 seq. 

Tilyrra, Dionysius’s schemes of conquest in, 
vu 476 

Fil raas, different tribes of, 11, 1 seg. ; retreat 
of Perdikkas and Brasidas before, rv. 51 
seq ; victory of Philip over, vi. 640 sey , 
deteat of, by Alexander, vin, 267 seq. 

Tlus, 1 239. 

Jb os, τι, 24, 237 seq. 

Ymulkon and Hanmbal, invasion of Sialy by, 
vu, 372 sey 3 at Aguigentum, vu. 375 8 / 
at Gela, vii. 394 seg , and Dionysius, 1) 
401 seq 5 at Motyé, vn. 434; capture cf 
Mess¢né by, vu. 406 seq. 3 the Can- 
panians of Mitna, vu. 440; before Syracue, 
vu. 442 seq , flight of, fom Syracuse, v1 
452; miserable end of, vu. 454, 

Inachus, 1. 72. 

Indus, Alexander at, vin 487 seq., 443 8¢/ 
voyage of Nearchus fiom the mouth of, ὦ 
that of the Tigris, vii. 445. 

Industry, manufacturing, at Athens, αν 304 6 / 

Infantry and oligarehy, τι. 246. 

Intend and maritime cities contrasted, u. 12 

Ind, 1. 107 seq. 

Insertions, i, 489, 

Tnterest on loans, ἢ 311 seq., 355. 

Tnterproters, Egyptian, αν 498. 

To, legend of, 1. 73 seg. 

Ton, 1. 166, 170, 

Téna, emigrants to, 1. 424 seg.3 conquest of 
by Harpagus, μι, 173; Mardomus’s depos 
tion of despots mn, sm, 2683" expedition of 
Astyochus to, v. 335 ; expedition of Thras} 1 
Tos to, v. 464, 

Jonian, the name a reproach, u. 868, 

Thisans, 1. 414; and Danius's bridge over the 
Danube, iii, 281 sog.; abandonnient: of, bY 


TONIO. 


the Athenians, iii, 249; at Lad, iii, 257 

seq.; ab Mykalé, iii. 524 seg.; after the 
pattle of Mykalé, iff, 528, 7 

Tonic emigration, i. 421, 425 seq. ii. 866; 
tribes in Attica, ii, 262, 263 seq.; cities in 
Asia, ii, 366 seq., 4385 and Italic Greeks, 
ii, B53; revolt, iii, 243 seq., 262 n, 2; phi- 
losophers, ili, 827 seg.; Sicilians and Athens, 
vy. 116; alphabet and the Athenian laws, 
vi, 16, 

Iphigeneia, i. 245, 

Iphiklos, i. 95. ' 

Iphikratés, destruction of a Lacedemonian 
mora by, vi. 477 π, 3, 489 2. 2, 495 seq. 5 
military improvements and successes of, vi. 
485 seq., 500; defeat of Anaxibius by, vi. 
515 seq.; proceedings of, between B.c. 387- 
378, vii. 93 seg.; and Kotys, vii, 93, 262, 
324, 328 ; expedition of, to Korkyra, vii. 129 
seq., 134.1; and Timotheus, vii, 129, 
262, 655 seq.; expedition of, to aid Sparta 
against Thebes, vii. 207 seq. ; in Thrace and 
Macedonia, vii, 218 seq., 261; in the Helles» 
pont, vii, 655; and Charés, vii, 655 seq, 

Iphikratés the Younger, visi. 354, 

Tysus, battle of, viii. 576. 

ran, territory of, iii. 160, 

Irasa, iii. 27. 

Tris, i. 6, 

Tron race, the, i. 57. 

Fsayoras, iii. 108, 140 seq. 

Lschagoras, iv. 533. 

Isholaucs, vii. 190, 

Tschys, i. 150, 

IsMas, vil. 291. 

Tslunds in the Hgean, ii, 21. 

Ismenias in the north of Beeotia, vi. 654; and 
Leontiadés, vii. 52; trial and execution &f, 
vii, δ, 

Ismenias and Pelopidas, vii. 243 seq., 247, 249. 

{sokratés, his treatment of mythes, i. 335. 4; 
on the origin of Periceki, ii, 1355 panegyri- 
cal oration of, vii, 37, 68; the Plataic ora- 
tion of, vii. 141; the Archidamns of, vii. 201 
n. 1, 255 η, 1; his letter to Philip, viii. 
86, 169. 

Tssédones, ii, 427. 

sus, Alexander at, before the battle, viii, 342 ; 
Darius at, before the battle, wii. 344; battle 
of, vili, 347 seq. ; inaction of Darius after the 
battle of, vili. 375; and its neighbourhood, 
as connected with the battle, viii, 664 seg. 

Isthmian games, i. 107, ii. 27, iii, 56 seq. ; 
Eleians excluded from, i, 120, ii, 82 π, 3; 
B.C, 412, v. 823; and Agesilaus, vi. 492. 

Istdné, Korkyreean fagitives at, iv. 383, 414, 
453 θη, ‘i 

Italia, ii, 512, 

Italian Greeks, ἢ, 528, 548, 549 saq., vi. 190 
δέῃ,» vil, 474, vill, 582. 

Tealicais, 41,384, 


dialg and Stolly, early languages and history 
nt gts, 
ἵν, the voyage frem Greece to, ii, 522; 
Grevian colonies in, ii, 518, 821, 588 404.3 
decline of Greek power in, after tho fall of 
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Sybaria, iii, 354; Southern, affairs of, n.c. 
882-369, vii. 493, 
Tthémé, ii. 184, iv. 68, 


KAPPADOKIA. 


Jason, 1. 99 seq., 194, 195 seq. 

Jason of Pherae, vii. 120 sey., 128 n., 138, 165 
seq., 170 seg. 

Jaxartes, Alexander at the, viii. 420 seq. 

Jocasta, i, 223 sey, 

Jurka, ii. 427. 

Jury-trial, characteristics of, exhibited in the 
Athenian dikasteries, iv. 127 seq. 


x. 


Kahan, victory of Dionysius at, vii. 491. 

Nabeirichus, vii. 75. 

Kadmeia at Thebes, seizure of, by Phobidas, 
vii, 52 seg.; swirender of, by the Lacedanio- 
nians, vii, 79 sey. 

Kadmus, i. 216 sey. 

Kalais apd Zétés, i. 166, 

Kalasirtés and Hermotylni, ii, 488. 


sAulauria, 1.49; Amplaktyowy, at, i. 115; the 


Athenian allied armament at, wi, 129; 
death of Demosthenés at, viii, 524 sey. 

Kalchas, wanderings and death of, i, 261, 

Kalé Ahté, foundation of, v, 109. 

Kallias, treaty of, iv. 85 sey, 

Kallius, son of Kalliadés, iv, 204, 207. 

Kullias at the congress at Sparta, Bc, O71, 
vil, 143. 

Kallias of Chathis, viii. 87 seq., 184, 

Kallibius, the Lacedemonian, ν. 564, vi. 302, 

Kallibius of Tegen, vii, 187, 

Naltiklés, in Plato, vi. 82 seq. 

Kallikratidas, v. 493 sey., 583, 

Kallingchus, the polemarch, in. 294, 47g. 

Kallinus, ini, 66, 70, 

Kallipide, ii, 423. 

Kallippus, vir, 586 seq., vii, 570 seq. 

Kallirrhoe, i. 7, 236. 

Kallisthenés, the historian, i. 338. Fi 

Kallisthenés, the general, failure and condem- 
nation of, vii. 826, vin. 158, 

Kallisthenés of’ Olynthus, viii. 427, 429 δε.» 
436 seq. 

Kullistd, i, 148, 

Kallistratus, vii. 96, 142 seq., 149, 253, viii. 22. 

Kullivenus, ν. 523 sey, 529, 532. 

Kalpé, the Ten Thousand Cireeks at, vi, 910 80, 

Kulydénian boar, i, 121, 128 seq. 

Kanurina, ii, 526 ; restoration of to indepen- 
dence, iii, 562; and the Athemans, v. 170; 
Athenian and Syracusan envoys at, Vs 200 
seq.; neutral policy of, B.c, 415, v. 203 5 
evacuation of, vii, 397; and Timoleon, viie 
622, 

Kambysés, iii, 40, 187 50. 

Kondaules, ii, 408, 

Kannénus, psephism of, v. 524 2, 

Kanépic Wanch of the Nile, opeving ® to 
Greek traffic, ti. 496. 

Kapanens, i, 229, 232, ro 

Kappadokia subdued by Alexander, viii, 339. 
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KARDIA. INDEX. KLEOMENAA, 
Korda, Athenian Geet ot, τι 4565 allianes of, | Keys and Aleyout, 1, 116. 


, With Philip, tin, 182 ; Damehés of viii, 806. 

Karduchays, and the Ten Thousand Gracks, 
γι, 206 90. ‘ 

Karin, resistance of, to dourisés, mi. 252, 

Karman, Alexander’s bavchanalian procession 
through, van. 446, 

Karnawn festival, ti, 82 MgB, ins 426, 

Karnewus Apollo, 1. 43, 

Karnus, 1, 406. 

Karpathus, 1. 430 

Karystus, mi, 248, rv. 57, 

Kasmyna, n. 134, 

Kassander, Mlexander’s treatment of, vir 261, 
schemes of, on Antipiter’s death, vin 535, 
and Polyspeichon, war between, vin 553, 
gets possession of Athens, vu 554, im Pelo- 
popuesus, yun, 557, defeat of Olympias by, 
vin. 558, confederiey of, with Lysmachus, 
Ptolemy, and Seleakus against Antigonus, 

4 va, 56), 563,572, 576, founds Katsandieia 
and restores Thebes, vin 560, and Alcoa nde 
son of Polysperchon, vi 500, 561 gand the 
AEtohans, vai, 501 measures of Antiyonus 
agauist, Vi. SHO, 5623 great power of, int 
Greece, vin 562, Ptolemy, and Lysunachus, 
pacification of, with Antgonus, vir 503, 
conipact of Polysperchon with, vm 563, 
Ptoluny makes a truce with, vin 564, suc- 

s of Demet ius Polio ketés m Gree cag unst, 
vm, 572; truce of, with Danctius Polio- 
kétés, vin 570, death of vai 575. 

Kessundru, 1 255 

Austér and Pollts, 1, 142 seg. 

Katabothra, u. 7. 

Katana, 524, and Etna, m 5625 Allabia- 
dés at, v. 160, Niktas tt, ¥ 2045 conquest 
of, by Dionysius, vu 414, Carthaginian naval 

© victory near, vu. 439, Hiketas and Migon at, 
γι, 595, 

Kuténuhophori, u 249, 

Aatiens and Althemenés, 1, 188. 

Aauloma, uv 541, vn 408, 470, Dikon of, vin 

+ 480. 

Kounas, Antisthents at, v. 347, 

AaystiuePedim, march of Cyrus fiom hera- 
mon-Agoa to, v1 197 πὶ 

Kebnlinus, vin 409, 411 

Kehops,1 163 seq , the scond,1 170 

Ackena, Alacer at, vin 329. 

Aeloos, 1. 33 sey, 109, 

Aeleustes, w. 310 ἡ, 1, 

Kenehrcw, Peloponnesian fleet at, v. 355, 

Kentrias, the ‘len Thousand Gieeks at the, 
vi, 270 sey. 

Kephalléma, un 563, 1v 260, 265, 

Kvphalus and Dionysius at syracuse, vn, 605. 

Kephosudotus, vu 328, 330 

Kerasys, the Ten Thousand Greeks at, vi 295, 

Kerwbleptés, vi, 380; and Chandemus, vn. 
$30 n., 382 5 intrigues of, against Athens, vin, 
16 ; sand the and allance between 
Athens and Phikp, vin, 164. sef 3 defeat of, 
by Phihp, vn 176, 

Berth, tiswuli near, vin. 661 sey. 

Acti, 1, 6. 


Kéiksa, Mexander in, viii, 841; Darits in, 
wun, 343, + : 
Ktmon and Themistoklés, iv, 85, 86; sapture of 
Skyros by, wv, 58, and #, 8; vie of, at 
the Eurymedon, 1v; 61 5 tual and acquittal of, 
av. 65,110; and the Spartan application for 
aul agaist the Helots, 1v. 70, 110 ; recall of, 
fiom ostracism, iv. 79, déath of, iv. 84, 
pohtical party of, 1v. 106, and Penklés, 1, 
79, 107 seq., 114; character of, iv, 107, 

ostiacism of, iv. 110, ¢ 

Kimonun treaty, the so-called, wv, 85 seq. 

Kmadon, conspiracy and character of, vi.405 seq, 

Arty, the, μὲ legendary Greece, 1, 457 8¢q,, 468; 
seq , the, m historical Greece, 1. 470 ; Lug- 
lish theory of a, 240. 

Aings, Key ptim, n 492, 498 n 4. 

Awyshp, discontinuance of, τὰ Greece generally , 
1.470, αι 226, in meducval modiin 
Lurope, u, 226 seq. 3 

Amyps and Doueus, mi 33, 

Aurha, πὶ, 51 seq and x, 2, ται, 197 seq, 203, 

Anrheans, punshment of, τὰ. 52 seq. 

Αννα, vn 232. 

Alank, temple of Apollo at, n 376, 

Algourna, u 379, ν, 336, ὁ 7, 342, x 

Alcanda of Gda,m 557 

Alconder the Taccdemonum, vi, 315 sey , 318, 
321, 330, vin, 413, 

Adcand das, wv, 156, + 

Klumdadés wv 95, 

Αἰ εἰμι the Tucedamowan, at the Hellespont, 
ν, 407, at Byzintium, v, 463; and Cyras 
the Younge, vi 190, 202 seq, , and Menon’s 

* soldiers, v1 213, and Ariwus, vi, 228 5 and 

ytissaphernés, vi. 237, 245 seq, 

ΑἼκω chs of the Pordic Hei ahlew, ym, 640 s 

Alcarias, ¥ 3. 

Alcnas, n 307, 

Alkathenes of Silyén, 1 234, 514, n, 247 seq 

Alvisthenes the Athoman, revolution im Attic 

» tnbes by, n, 275, 276, and the oracles tt 

_Ddplu, an, 104; retiremont and recall οἵ, 1 
1415 development of Athenian eneigy afta, 
m 151, changes in the constitution of, alter 
the Persian wai, iv. 32. 

Kliqyndcs, w. 336 seq. 

& ledarchus, vi 181, 184, 

Kledus the [lhpian, vm. 267 seq. 

Kledus, Ale rander’s general, sm 346, 424 se 7 

Kholule, wothar of Domosthenés, vin, 20 n 2. 

A tcobitlus and Xenarés, v. 21 seq. 

Kl obi dbus, v. 589, 

Kleombrotus, vit, 88. seq., 112, HB, 153 acy. 
157, seq. 

K leomends £,, bis expeditions to Athens, m. 104, 
140 seq ; and Anstagoras, m1, 346 5 defeat ct 
Aagerans by, τι. 275 seq, , return of, wrtfiout 
attacking Argos, τ, 2763 trial of, wi, 277 
and the Aigunetans, isi, 279,981; and De- 
maratus, 11, 279 seg.; violent proceedings 
and death of, mm, 398. 

Kloomenés S17, πν 119, 

A kigmends, Alexander's sadvap, vi. 449, 460, 
ν, 5, 


KLEON 


- INDEX, 


TOL 


KRITE, ‘ 


Alon the Atheman, fast mention of, by Thu- 
cydudés, Sv, 854, pohoy and character of, 1. 
356, 561 seq , and Mitylénc, ιν 360 87, 
political function of, ry, 392, $93, and the 
prisoners in Sphakterla, iv 426 sey , expe 
dition of, to Pylus, 1v, 433 seg , warlike in- 
fluence of, iv 400, 538 s¢7 , at Amphrpolis, 
rv. ὅ44. 864,5 capture of Tordne by, wv 145, at 
Enon, 2v, 546 ¢ I hucy didés’s treatment of, wv 
559, $62 seq., and Arintophanes, 1, 562, 566 

Kieon, of Matikarnassus, vi 335, 499 

Akéne, and Arzos,u 217,10 6m, 1 

Adeombé und Paysanias, iv 15. + 

A leonymus, ym. 629, 

Akopatra, wite of Philp, νὰ 200 7 , 341 
n 2, vii 248, 251 

Alc yutia, daughter of Lhil p, vim 237, 517, 
5o4 

Aleophon, v 459, 552 

A leopus, wu 379 

Atruches, Atheman, vevival of, B( 365, 1v, 
170 ἡ I,m 200 seq 

Aleruchs, Athoman, m Chalkis, um 145, in 
Tesbos, ww. 005, aftur the battle of A gos 
potimi, v 548 

Alonts, musical improvements of, 65, 

tho, 1 8. 
ymenesr 5 

Aljtumn stra, 1 137, 144 

Animus, iv 310 sey, 018, 24 

Anus, settloment οἱ, 1 430, mantime con 
tests neu, BC 412,v 4) Antisthonc nd 
Astyochus at, v 348, the battle οἱ, v1 4 δ 
and Agesilins, vi 403 revises of Sparta 
atter the battle of, 41 468 

Aghts at Athens, vi 13, 647 

Andpus, n 379, 

Aad wads, 1 98 

Aodrus, 14,423, archons afler, un 200 

A ums, vin 414, 442 

A108, 4, 5, 

Kratadas, y 468, 11 325, 328 

Aves, ui, 231, 234, 244 

Ao alus, 1 188 86) 

Aotceus, hw voyaze to Partéssus, ας 45¢ 

Ἀν αἰ γρέφ, m, 118 

ACchans and the Ten Ihousand Greeks, v1 
282, 294 

Arcus, and the Argonautic eapelition, 1 198, 
«09 

Aolénus, Athenian awsembly at, + 087 sey 

Aolophén, 375 80] 

Aonspodes, n 249 

Aonon at Naupaktus, v 314, at Anthos, v 
488, appomtment of, to succ 1 Alkibades, 
v. 492, at Samos, v. 493, af Mityloné, v 
498 seq , escape of, fiom .gospotam, τ 
444-5 renewed activity of, vi 411,424, at 
Rhodes, vi. 42>, visit of, to the Persian 
conrt, γι, 494. seg , and Pharmabazus, v1 
435,498,471 sq , rebuilds the 1 ong Walls 
at, Athens, vi 472, large plans of, v1 476, 
seft as anvoy to Tiribazus, vi 505, ariest 
of, vi, 507, long absence of, from Atheris, 
vii. αἱ m4 

Kopais, Like of, 1 114, 


Aorkyra and the Argonauts, 1 201, earl 
inhabitants of, n 557, relations of, with 
Corinth, u, 558 seq , relations of, with 
Lpnus, ny 559, and Cormth, jomt settle. 
ments of, ἢν 560 segy, commerce of, αι 463, 
and Corinth, disputes between, ty 187 sy , 
application of the £ ydamman democracy to, 
1 188, and ( ormth, hostilities between, 11 
191,197 xg , abd Counth, decision of the 
Athemans between, 1v 196, oligarchical 
violence it, iv 37 sey , vengeance of the 
su torfous Demos if, BL 427, 1v 380 se7 , 
Mikostiatus and Alktlas at iv. 386, 10 
volutions at, comtiasted with those at Athens, 
rn 387 distiosy at, BC 429 ν 414, ex 
pcdition of Furyiocdon and Sophol les toy 
4147, 42 7 muster of the Athan 
armaimait at, + 157, Demosthenes s voynze 
fiom, tc Ssaly, v 264, renewed thoul ks at, 
vy 45), Tacelamonin expedition aginst, 
yn Lat sey , expeditim cf Hplukrites to, 

ἄτι 129 seq , Kkonvmus und Agithohles 1, 
vin O29 

Akyrran ony ys, spuch of, ty the Athem im 
wsembly, iv 193 37, Xaytines retin 
home fiom Connth, 073 8} (ἢ 
clerk tucatives at Intend, αν. $88, 414, 
4} «() 

Kor? pains, wd Xerxes» nvision m 416, 
utick Ppitaumus, ἀν 189. remonstiyt: 
with the Catlins ant Peloponncsians, 
wv 19), ech the alliauce of Athens, iv 
112 «ἡ 

Ao ocr int the foundation of Kyrie im 20 

Ao onett, Ath unm detert at ay 93, Lhebga 
victary at, vi 404 seq, 407 

Avrons nd Asklé ius, 1 150 

soryne hari, i 244 

Avs, segtlement off: 4.0, capture af by 
Asty hus, v 348, revolt of, from Athens 
yu Cod seg (01 

Ars tas 4ob 

Aott 1 4 

Actt hus, vin 204, 207 

Aotyo r,the Lend housand Greeks at,vi 2968 7 

Aot 7s wi Iphila ἐδ, vn 98, 402, 324, 328, 
and Athens, vif 261 seg, 327, 328 and {1 
mothens, vn 205,—93.4, 1 Miltokythes, 
vu 327, captine of estos by, vit 
assassiniti of yi 329 

AK mewsyr tet 

Arvin, battle cf vin 519 

Α ate μιὰ VPhilotis, vin 411 sey, and 
Anty iter, vin 517 sey, 532, dewth of, 
va 432 

Arates, comedy of, v1 34. 

Kratesynrd 1, +, 403, 474 

Ἀν vi 32, 37 2 1 

Arcon, hang of Tiches,1 102, 2531 

Arcon, archon at Athrns, n 201 

Kresphontes, 1 404 sey, nyu 103, 

Arctan tilemepts on the Gulf of farentum, 
1 189, ahd Phry gin worship, u 404, 9 
Avet ms ant Mimos, 1 189, in the thne of 

Horner, 1 491, ant Acrxes, wu, 416 
Face, mgrations of Donans to, 1.427, early 


Seay 


Dorians in, ii. #8 ; Periooki in, ii, 192 0, 45 
Phalakus in, viii. 167. 

Kréthéie md Palous, i. 99, 

Krétheus, descendanta of, i, 98. 

Kroiisa, i. 166, 170. 

Krimésus, Timoleon's victory over the Cartha- 
giniana at the, vii. 612 seq. 

Eros, i. 4, 5. 

Kissa, ili, 51 seg, 

Kritias and Sokratés, v. 31 seg. ; return of, to 
Athens, v. 556 seq.; and Theramenés, v. 
564 sey., 571 seq, ; death of, v. 588. 

Krius, ili, 279, 281. 

Krommyon, capture of, vi. 484; recovery of, 
vi. 500. 

Kromnus, capture of Lacedemonians at, vii. 
276 seq. 

Kroniuin, Dionysius at, vii, 492. 

Kronos, i, 4 8. ἢ. - 

Krotén, foundation, territory, and colonies of, 
ii, 535 seq.; fall of, ii, 5475; maximum 
power of, il, 549; citizens and governmefit 
of, ii, 554; and Pythagoras, ini, 342 sey. ; 
and Sybaris, Zi. 808 sey, 3 capture of, hy 
Dionysius, vii. 475; expedition frem Syra-" 
cuse to, viii. 585, 

Eruptetia, ii. 143, 

Kteatos and Eurytos, i, 119. 

Ktésias and Herodotus on Cyras, iii, 159; on 
Darius, iii, 226, 

Ktesiphon, viii. 489 seq. 

Kunana, battle of, vi, 221 sey. 

Kurétes, ceremonies of, i. 26, 

Kyawarés, ii. 416, 435. 

Kydonta, iv. 318, 

Ayknus, i. 246. 

Kylén the Athenian, attempted usurpation of, 7 
ii, 289 seq. 

Hyldreof Krotén, sii. 850. 

Hyllynit at Syracase, iii, 535, 

Aymeans and Pactyas, iii. 172, 

Kymé, ii, 382 ; Alkibiadés at, y. 486. 

Kynegeirus, iii. 301. 

: Kynosséma, battle of, v. 447 seq. 

Kynurians, ii. 80; in Argolis, ii, 207. 

Kypselus, ii, 253 ; fall of the dynasty of, ii. 256. 

Ayréné, foundation of, iii, 25 seg. ; situation, 
fertility, and prosperity of, iii, 27 sey.; and 
the Libyans, iti, 30 seq., 85 seq. ; second 
migration of Greeks to, iii. 34; and Egypt, 
iii. 35; reform of, by Demdnax, iii, 37; 
Periaki at, ii. 87; third immigration to, 
3.38; under Arkesilaus the Thid, iii. 89; 
submission of, to Kambysés, iii, 188 ; histo y 
of, from about 8.0. 450 to 306, viii, 612 seq. ; 
Ophellas, viceroy of, vill, 614 seq. 

Kythéra, capture of, by the Athenians, iv. 458 
seq. 

Kytinium, occupation of, by Philip, viii, 210. 

Ayzthus and the Argonauts, i, 196; revolt of, 
from Athens, v. 450; siege of, by Minda- 
mus, Vv. 456; battle of, ν, 457. 


τι 


Labdalum, v, 217, 235. 
Lacedemonian envoys to Persia, B.c. 430, iv, 


300; embassy to Athens about the prisoners 
in Sphakteria, iv. 434 564... reinforcement 
to Brasidas in Chalkidiké, iv. 533 ; envoys, 
at the congress at Corinth, Bc, 421, v. 13; 
envoys at Athens, abot Panaktwm and 
Pylus, v. 26; embassy td Athens, against 
the alliance of Athens with Argos, v. 39 seq. ; 
army, v. 69, 71 1.3 assembly, speech of 
Alkibiadés in, v. 202 ὟΝ fleet under Age- 
sandridas, v, 411, 4143 fleet, victory of, 
near Eretria, v. 415 seq,3 mora, destruction 
of a, by Iphikratés, vi. 495 seq. ; suxiliaiies 
to the Phokians at Thermopyla, viii, 154, 

Lacedemonians snd Cyrus the Great, iii, 170; 
attack of, w Polykratés, iii, 207; and 
Themistoklés, tii. 485, iv. 86, 38 ; and Mar- 
donius’s offer of peace to tho Athenians, iii, 
486 seq.; invoke the aid of their allies 
against the Helots, iv. 68; dismiss their 
Athenian auxiliaries against the Helots, iv, 
69 seq.; expedition of, into Bootia, 1.0, 
458, iv, 77 seq. ; victory of, at Tanagra, iv. 
78; proceedings of, on Phormio’s victory 
over the Peloponnesian fleet near Rhium, 
iv, 318; proceedings of, for the recovery of 
Pylus, iv. 418 seq. ; occupation of Sphakte- 
ria by, iv. 419, 439; blockade of, in Sphagp 
teria, iv. 423 seg., 481 seg., 438 sey; 
offers of peace from, after the capture of 
Sphakteria, iv. 448 ; assassination of Helots 
by, iv. 461 seq.; and the Peace of Nikias, 
vy, 8§ liberate the Arcadian subjects of 
Mantineia, and plant Helots at Lepreum, v. 
19; exclusion of, from the Olympic festival, 
v. 50 seg.; detachment of, to reinforce Ep 

* daurus, Bc. 419, v. 615 and ther allies, 
invasions of Argos by, v. 61 seq.; Gylip- 
pus sent to Syracuse by, v. 211}. fortifi- 

“ ontion of Dekeleia by, v. 253, 310; and the 
Four Hundred, v. 409; recapture of Py lus 
by, v. 4655 defeat of, at Arginusa, vy. 905 
seg. 5 vepayment of, by the Athenians, after 
the restoration of democracy, 8.6, 403, vi. 
13; assassination of Allabiadés demanded 
by, vi. 20; the Cyroians under, vi. 34, 
339, 369, 375, 464; and Dorieus, vi, 426, 
seq.; and Corinthians, conflicts between, 
nc. 393, vi. 476 seq. 5 victory of, within 
the Long Walls of Corinth, vi. 482. sey. ; 
and the Olympian confederacy, vii. 495 
seizure of the Kadmeia at Thebes by, vii, 52 
seq. ; trial and execution of Ismenias by; vii. 
55; their surrender of the Kadmeia at 
Thebes, vii, 79 seq.; defeat of, at Tegyra, 
vil. 117; expulsion of, from Bmotia, B.C. 
374, vil, 117; at Kromnus, vi, 276 seq. j 
at Mantineia, 5.6, 362, vii, 289, 204, 296 
seq. ; and Alexander, viii, 255, iv, 197, 198. 

Lachés, expedition to Sicily under, v. 116. 

Lachesis, i. 6. 

Laconia, genealogy of, i, 142; population of, 
ii, 131; gradual conquest of, ii. 176; mo- 
dern, ii. 177 n., 209 ἡ. 15 invasions of, 
by Epamiaondas, vii. 189 seg., 289° 867. 3 
Western, alitraction of, from Syarta, vil. 
198 seq, 


LADE, 
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Ladé, combined Ionic fleet at, iii, 257 seg. ; | Leonnatus, viii, 515, 518. 


victory of Persian fleet, at, iii, 261. 

ταῦ and Edipns, i, 222, 

Lakes and marshes of Greece, ii. 7. 

Jamachus, ν, 129, 467 seq., 222. 

Ζαρα, Antipater at, viii, 513 seq, 

Lanmian war, vil. 513 seg., 531. 

Lumpsakua, revolt of, v. 434; recovery of, by 
Strombichidésy v. 436, 

Language, Greek, dialects of, ii, 23. 

Limite, viii, 423, 

Jaocodn, i, 254. 

Laonedén, i. 49, 239, . 

Japhystivs, Zeus, i. 108. 

Laphystius and Timoleon, vii. 626, 

Larissa, Asiatic, ii, 382 n., 388. 

Lush, use of, by Xerxes, iii, 380, 885, 

/ usthenés and Kuthykratés, vill. 96. 

Latin, Oscan, and Greek languages, si. 516. 

Jutins, Enotrians and Epirots, relationship of, 
ii, 514, 

Lutinm, emigration from Arcadia to, ii. 514 n, 
1, plunder of, by Dionysius, vii. 477. 

7, dona and Zeus, oflspring of, i, 9, 

Janta, mines of, iti, 405 seq. 

Τάτ, authority of, in histurical Athen’, i. 

74; of Solon, ii, 332 seg.; of Zaleukus, 
h, 539; and psephisms, distinction between, 
iv, 116; enactment and repeal of, at Athens, 
iy, 116 soy, 
wyard’s Nineveh and its Remains,” ii, 478. 

ἐπι ροίμι and Eryxd, ii, 37. ” 

Libedos, revolt of, trom Athens, v. 330. 

Tevhewn, capture of, by the Lacedwmonians, 
vi, 484 1, 2, 487, 

L/da, and Tyndareus, i, 142 seq. 

Tryend of Ddméter, 1, 87 seq.; of the Delphian 
oracle, 1, 41 1 of Pandiva, 1, 65, 66 a. 1; of 
lo, i, 73. seq.3 of Wéraklés, 1, 80° sey. 5 
Argonautic, i, 195. ἢν 2, 204 sey., 212 seq. ; 
of Troy, i, 238 sey.; of the Minye trom 
Lemnos, i, 426 ; aud bistory, Grécian, blank 
ovtween, i. 431 seq. 

Le,ondary Greece, social state of, 1. 457-504 ; 
y ems of Greece, value of, i, 454 sey. 

. nds, mystic, i, 28 sey.; of Apollo, i. 39 
διε. of Greece, originally isolated, after- 
wards thrown into series, i. 92; of Mdlea 
and Jasin, i. 102 n, 35 ‘change of feeling 
with regard tu, 1.157; Attic, 1. 162 sey; 
ancient, deeply rooted in the faith of the 
Greeks, i, 181, 2943 of Thebes, i. 215 seq.; 
divine allegorised, heroic historiased, i. 348; 
of snints, i, 887 sey. ; of Asia Minor, ii, 409, 

Likythus, capture of, by Brasidas, iv. 511. 

Lele jes, ii, 46, 

Ticlen, i, 142. 

Lennos and the Argonauts, i, 196; early con- 
dition of, iii, 24; conquest of, by Olaués, 
ili, 237 ; Miltiadds at, iii, 238 soq. 

Lending houses, ii, 356, 

Leokratés, viii, 229, 

icon and Diomedon, v. 337 seq.5 377. 

Leon the Spartan, v. 570, 433, 

Leon, mission of, to Persia, vii, 248, 245. 

Leumidas at Thermopyle, iii, 425 sog., 432 seg. 


Leontiadés, the oligarchy under, vii, 25 ἡ. 1; 
conspiracy of, vii, Ὁ] seq.; at Sparta, vii, 54; 
‘Thebes under, vii, 69,71; conspiracy against, 
vii, 72 seq’; death of vii. 76, 

Leontini, ii, 524 ; intestine dissension at, v,122 
Demos at, apply to Athens, v. 124, 126; 
Dionysius at, 8,0, 398, vii. 390, 414, 438 ; 
the mercenaries & Dionysius at, vii, 457; 
Philistus at, vii. 543; Dion at, vii, 549, 
551; Hiketas at, vii, 599, 608; surrender 
of, to Timoleon, vii, 618, 

Leosthenés the admiral, vii. 325, 

Leosthends the general, viii. 511, seq. 

Leotychidés the Prokleid, ii 188 ; chosen king 
of Sparta, ii, 28); and Alginetan hostages, 
iii, 281, 399; at Mykalé, iii, 5255 banish- 
ment of, iv. 18, 

Leotychidés, son of Agis TT, vi, 399, 401. 

Lepreum and Elis, ii, 196, v. 16; Brasidean 

. Helots at, ν, 19. 

Laptinis, hrother of Dionysius, vii, 434, 435, 
439, 487, 484, 492, 

Leptinés the Athenian, viii, 28, 

Acplinds, yeneral of Aguthoklés® vill, 621, 623, 

Leshions, their application to’ Sparta, iv, 209, 

Leshos, carly history of, 1. 385° seq. 5 an 
autonomous ally of Athens, iv. 145; Athe- 
nian kleruchs in, iv. 365; application from, 
to Agis, v. 320; expedition of the Chiaps 
against, Vv. sey.; Thrasyllus at, y. 4415 
Kallikvatidas in, v. 490; Thrasybulus in, vi. 
512; Memnon in, vii, $345; recovery of, by 
Macedonian admirals, viii. 365, 

Léthé, i, 6. 

Lété, i. 5,9. 

Leukas, it, 560 sey. 

Lenton of Bosporus, viii. 657, 

Leukotheg, the temple of, i, 203, es 

Leubktrt, the battle of, vil. Ud seq. treat. 
mont of Spartans defeated at, vii. 168 seq, 5 
extension of Theban power after the battle 
of, vil, 169; proceedings in Peloponnesus 
alter the battle of, vii, 173, 212 5 position 
of Spaita after the battle of, vii. 1755 pro- 
ceedinys in Arcadia after the battle of, vii. 
178 seq. ; procéelings and views of Epami- 
nondas after the battly of, vii. 186 seq. 

Libya, first voyages of Grecks to, iii, 25; 
nomads of, ii, 80 seq.; expedition of Kum- 
bysés against, iti, 188. 

Libyans and Greeks at Kyréndé, iii, 33 sey. ; 
and ionysius, vii, 453, 

Liby-Dhanicians, vil, 346. 

Lichas and the bones of Orestés, ii, 203; 
and the Olympic festival, iii, 61 2, 3, v. 
48 τῷ, 51; mission of, to Miletus, v. $48, 
349, 458. 

Talyharum, defeat of Dionysius near, vii, 404, 

Limos, i, 6, 91. 84 

Lion, the Nemean, i, 7. 

Lissus, foundation of, vii, 476, ᾿ 

Livy, his opidion as to the chances of ΑἸϑχ- 
ander, if he had attacked the Romans, viii, 
466; on the character of Alexander, viii, 
dil al, 


τοὶ 


Ligus, 


ὌΚΡΕΧ. 


+ MA@WHSTA, 


Lagus and ‘Lingwgn 4510 2 

Loans on iterest, u, 311, 355. 

Locahties, eptoal, 1 208 

Lorhages, ppartan, u 213 ‘ 

Lochus, Spartan, n 212 seg ; Macedoman, 
vin 295, 

Loyographers and ancient mythes, 1 312, 321 


seq, 
Loker, Lmzephyrian, ealf Iustory of, πα. 507 
seq , aud Dionymus, vu 421, 470, 474, 
476, Tnonysus the Younger at, vu, 548, 


574 «1 ἊΝ 
Tol run vost opposite Kuba, Athcntan ravage 
of, rv 260 


Toki, 1 65, Ovohan un 70, Itabin, τὶ 
537 gu 147% 1, of Opus and Leonidis, 
w 424, and Phokians, yu, 9, 12, of Am 
phissa, vin 198, 

Jo'ris and Athens, wv, 81, 95 

Jong Walls at Mogiia, wv, 7+, at Athens, αν 
7) 90g, 78, BL, 101, vw. sd, vi 472 se] 
at Connth, vi 482 seq. 

Lncconuns, vu 43 seg, 574 

J werctius and ancient mythes,1 345.0 2. 

J ydia, early lnfory of, α 407 δι} ‘ 

Lydan muse and instiuments, u 401, 407, 
monuchy, a 442, in 164 seq 

Tyduans, 404 7,407 me 17], 

Lyles, Luis, 1 140 

Lyhamirs and Arcnlochus, 64 

J yhaon and Ins fitty sons, 1 146 δι 7 

Lyk, conquest of, by Aluunda, vin 328 

Lyhidas, the Athamay senatm, mt 492 

Tyfomedes, vu 227 sey 346, 242, 

1 jhephoon, son of Perroudii, uv 25> 

Liykyphion, kesy ot of Phera, via 19, 45, 47 

ἀμί gus the Spartan, laws aud disaplian of, 
ue 140-179, 

41 γε qus the Atheman, vin 482, Τὰ 

Tyfusyi 171, and Dule,r 221, 

Τρ τς wd das, 144. 

Lyre, Wurmes the mventor of, 1 54 

1 yr poeti yy Grek, 1 020, 63, 79 

Lindy, appomtments of, ws wdinual, » 473 
n 2, character ahd influence of, ν 47, 
τι 452, and Cyrus the Youn er, y 470 
86), 40, 541, factions organized by, in the 
Aswtic ats v 47%, it Uphesus, + 481, 
ho, victory of, at Notmm, y 487, ue 
perseded by Ailbkiatidas, v 49>, acvolu 
tion it Miletus by the putisins of, v 539, 
optrations of, vfter the battle of Argmusa, 
v ἼΗ seg, vutory of, at 1 zospotam, 
v. 513 sey , proceedings of aftur the battle 
of Egospotam, v. 547, it Athens, v. 550 
sog, 560, conquest of “amos by, 1 560, 
tiumphant return of, to Sputa, v, 501, 
ascendency and arrogance of, after the cyp- 
ture of Athens, \, 581, v1 065, 094 sey , 
opposytion to, at dpatta, v 582, 11 v69, 
coutastad with Ralhikiatidae, vo ὅδ, exe 

edition of, agamst ‘Thuasybulus, v. 593, 
ekarchies astablwhed by, vi 3&8 seq,, 359, 
contrasted with Brasides, νι 957, recall and 
temporary re of, vi 3665 intro. 
duction ot gold and silvu to Sparta by, vi 


389 seq , untasgues of, to make himself kin, 
αἱ 396 sq, 452; and Agesilans, vi, 400, 
412, 415 seg., and the Bootie war, 11 
440, death of, γῇ 447. 

Zysus, seraure of, by thé Thirty, at Athens, 
v 69, speech of, against Phortnimus’s di 
franchising proposition, vi 55 propos | 
atizenship of, vi, 173 oration of, agunst 
Ligohles, v1 513, oxation of, at Olyanpn, 
BC 584, vii 65 sey., panegynical oration 
of, νῃ 481 seq , 483, 2 

Tysihles, iv 344 

Lys les, gemial at Char gnesa, vin, 227, 

Lysmmachss, confideray of, with Kassanda, 
Ptolemy, and Selcukus, against Antigonn , 
vil 009, 563, 572, 57, Massander, Pt 
Jemy, and Sleukus, puafication of, with 
Antigonus, vin 503, and Amaatiis, vit 
040, and Arsinoc, yirr bb seg 5 death εἰ 
vin 647, and the Pentapolis ow the south- 
wet count of the huxime, vin 649. 


M 


ε fs 

Maccdoma, Mardomns in, 1, 2695 Perdkhs 
and Biasidas m, ν 525 sey, meres. 
p ‘wer of, fiom Be 414, vn 38, aml 


Athens, contrasted, vn 41, kings of, afte 

Aichelius, vu 42, state of, BO 370, vu 

217, 218, Iphikeites mm, vin 218 δ} 

Imotheus in, vn 263, government cf 

vu 643 7, mnlttary condition of, und 1 

Philsp, vin 37 sey, 291 sey, md con 

quaed Gicee, vin 245, 289, and th 

(aechs, on Alexan las wcession, vit 2o2, 

Antipita, vicaoy of, vir v0L, and Spaits 

war between, vin 484 ag , Greian cou 

federacy against, afte: Alcxanders dvath, 

vin SIL seq, Woissander in, vin, 5%, 

Démetrins Polionhetcs acqunes the crown ε΄, 

yi 578 

M wedomm dynasty, ut 13, 15, envoys t 
Athens, %ur 10, 136, 139, phalanx, v1 
226, 294 se7, 459, interventions in Gre, 
BE δεν, vin 257 seg , prke, v1 
292, 30 seq,, troops, vii 20b se; , 
ofheas of Alexander’s samy in Asm, Wi 

08, flect, masta of the Augean, vi 
15, soldiers of \lexenden’s, mutiny of, \ 1 
451 sey 

Micd ums, uv 19m 1a, 7 seg, cou 
quacd by Meg thazts, ui 36, poverty and 
indcness of, vin 38, muhtery aptitude ΠΝ 
Vii 500, stl loss οἱ, at the battle of δ τ 
Giamkns, vin 317 

Mx haon and Podatéhius, 1 152. 

Maands wus, m 209 se 

Aa ouans and Lydiang, ii, 407, , 

Mayans, missacie of, after the assassination of 
Smerdis, ni 193, 

Maj strates of euly Athens, 1, 99 seq ; 
Athemran, from the time of Perkles, ive401, 
108, 111 μι} 

Majnt Greua,n 558 

Muynena, wu. 372, 3835 Kerxey’s feat near, 

ἴων 451 sey 3 onthe Pugangan Gulf, vm. ὧν 
n4 


MAGHETES, 


Magnétex, Thessalian ond Asiatic, ii. 63, 

Magon, off Katana, vii. 489; near Abakena, 
vii, 460; at Agyrium, vii. 462; death of, 
vi. 491. 

Magon and Hikétas, vii, 595 seq.; death of, 
vii. 608, 

Maia and Zeus, offspring of, i. 9, 

Makrénes and the Ten Thousand, vi. 281. 

Malians, ii. θά. + 

Mali, viii. 444. 

Maillus, Alexander at, viii, 342. 

Mumerkus and Timoleon, vii. 616 seq. 

Mania, sub-satrap of Molis, vi. 871 sey. 

Mantineia and Tegea, ii. 199 seq, iv. 535, 
y, 12, 135 and Sparta, ij, 200, ν. 19, 82, 
vii, 30 seq. and Argos, v. 19; congress at, 
v. 59 seq. 3 buttle of, Bc. 418, v. 67 seg. ; 
expedition of Agesipolis to, vii. 30 soy. ; 
and the river Ophis, vii, 34.3 reesta- 
blishment of, vii. 179 sey.; march of Age- 
silaus against, vii, 184 sey.; muster of Pelo- 
ponnesian enemies to Thebes at, vii, 289; 
attempted surprise of, by the cavalry of 
Epaminondas, vii. 289 seq.; battle of, πιο, 
362, vii, 294 sey., 307; peace concluded 
after the battle of, vij. 307, 5 

Mantineians and the Pan-Aveadian union, vii, 
282 seq.; opposition of, to Theban interven- 
tion, vii, 286. 

Mantinico- Teycatie plain, vii. 296, 

Mantitheus and Aphepsion, v. 175 seq, 

Mant, ii, 376. ® 

Marakanda, Alexander at, vili. 419, 422 seq. 

Marathon, battle of, ini. 299 seq. 

Mavathus surenders to Alexander, viii, 355, 

Mardi and Alexander, vit. 396, 406. 

Mardonins, in louia, ἴῃ. 268 ; in Thrace apd 
Macedonia, iii, 269; fleet of, destroyed near 
Mount Athos, iii, 209; urges Lerses to 
invade Greece, ini, 361 sey. 304; advice of, 
to Xerxes after the battle of Salamis, iui. 
478 ; forces left with, in Thessaly, iii, 481; 
and Medising Gieeks, after Xerxes’s retreat, 
fii, 487; in Brotia, ini, 488, 495 sey; 
offers of peace to Athens by, ili, 488 seq., 
492; at Athens, iii, 492; and his Phokiau 
contingent, iii, 497; on the Asdpus, iii, S02 ; 
at Platsea, iil, 504 seq. 

Mie, military, unfavourable to oligarchy, ii. 

46, 

Martime and inland cities contrasted, ii. 12, 

Marpéssa and Idas, i, 144, 

Marriage in legendary Greeff, 1, 475; among 
the Spartans, ii, 149; among the Hindoos, 
ii, 338 φ, 3. 

Marshes and lakes of Greece, ii, 7. 

Marsyas, ij. 402 2., 403, 

Masistés, sii, 329. 

Masisting, tii. 500, 

babes fv. 50. 

Gssayetes, ἢ, 428, 

Haseaiia ii, 458, 511, 555 seq., ‘viii, 633 
δέῃ. ᾿ 

Mansdlus and the Social War, vii. 654. 

Mazeeus xt Thapwalus, viii, 373; at the Miitle 
of Arbela, viii, 384; surrender of Babylon 
YOU, VIII. 
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MENEDAUS. 


* by, viii. 389; appointe® satrap of Babylon 


by Alexander, viii, $89, 

Mazarés, iti. 171 seg, 

Médea andthe Argonauts, i, 198 seq. . 

Medes, early history af, ἢ, 411 sey.; and Pa- 
sians, ii, 160, 192 seq. 

Media, the wall of, ii. 477 n, ἃς vi. 239, 240 
πὶ 15 Darius a fugitive in, viii, 397, 399. 

Medius, viii. 462. 

Medus, i, 172 n. 1, 203, 

Medusa, i. 7, 78. 

Meyabates, iii, 242. 

Magohazus, iii, 234, 236, 

Meguhyzus, iv. 82, 

Megaklés, ii. 51 n, 2, 290. 

Megatépolis, capture of, by Agathoklés, viii. 600, 

Megrlopotis, foundation of, ii. 201, vii. 196 seq., 
204 n. 63 the centre of the Pan-Arcadian 
confederacy, vii, 203 ; disputes at, vii, $14; 
and Sparta, vii, 633, viii, 19, 43, 52 seg, 

Megapenthés and Perseus, i. 79. 

Megara, early history of, ji, 221, 256 sey. ; 
Corinth and Sikydn, analogy of, in, 259 τ and 
Athens, ii, 297 seq., iv. Tp, 95, 97 and n., 
209, 464 seq.; Long Walls at, iv. 735 Bra- 
sidas at, iv, 468 seq. ; revolution at, iv, 470 
seq.; Philippising faction at, viii, 180, 

Megara in Swily, ix, 524, ini, 543, 

Megurian Sivily, i, 525. 

Meyarians under Pansanias, and Persian cayalry 
under Masistius, ini, 500; repudiate the 
peace of Nikias, iv. 571, v. 23 refuse to join 
Argos, v. 143 recovery of Niswa hy, v. 466. 

Meyorid, Athenian ravage of, in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, iv. 261, 

Meidius of Skepsis, vi, 372 seq. 

Meidias the Athenian, viii. 84 n. 3, 89. 

AMeilanion and Atalanta, i. 126. 

Meitic Mos, meamng of, vi. 336 πὶ Ι 

Melampus, i. 28, 90, 328, iii, 436. 

Melanippus and Tydeus, i, 280, 233, 

Meluxthus, i. 425. 

Acleayer, legend of, i. 121 seq. 

Meleagrides, i. 123. 

Melésippus, w. 252. 

Melian nymphs, i. 5. 

Melissus, iv. 168, vi. 44, 46. 

Melharth, temple of, Mi. 448, 

Mellon, vii, 72, 78. 

Métos, settlement oft i. 427 ; expedition against, 
under Nikias, iv. 398; capture of, ν, 99 seq. ; 
Antisthenés at, ν, 348. 

Memuén, son of Tithénus, i, 250. 

Memnén the Rhodian, operations of, between 
Alexander’s accession and lauding in Asia, 
viii, 285, 309; and Mentor, viii, 307; ad- 
vice of, on Alexander's Janding in Asia, viii, 
310; made commander-in-chief of the Per- 
siana, viii, 322; at Halikarnassus, vili, 328 
seq.; his progress with the Persian fleet, and 

” death, viii, $34 seg.; change in the plan of 
Darius after his death, viii, 335 seg. 

Memphis, Alexander at, viii. 369. 

Men, races of, in “ Works and Days,” i, 56 seq. 

Mendé, and Athens, iv. 594 seq. 

Menedaus, and the Ambrakiots, iv, 407 seg, 
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Menchleidas and Ryuminondas, vii. 234, 266 seg. 

Menehlés, ¥. 529, 

Menclaus, i, 187 seq 11. 448 ἡ. 4. 

Menestheus, i. 261, 422, 

Menckeus, i, 229, 

Menctins, i. 5, 8. 

Menon the Thessalian, vi, 209, 246. 

Menon the Athenian, vii. 397. 

Mentor the Rhodian, viii, 173 soq., 307. 
Mercenary soldiers, multiplication of, in Greece 
after the Peloponnesian war, viii. 35 seq. 

Mermnads, Lydian dynasty of, ii. 49. 

Meroé, connection of, with Egyptian insijtu- 
tions, ἢ, 485. 

Messapians, ii, 547; and Tarentines, viii. 583. 

Messéaé, fountation of, ii. 181, 525; founda- 
tion of, by Epaminondas, vii. 197, 204 n. 6, 
229; and Spaita, vii. 254, 307, 632, vil. 
20, 44. 

Messéné, in Sicily, chorus sent to Rhegium from, 
ili, 46, 1, 15 re-colonisation of, by Anaai- 
Taus, iri, 5415 Lachés at, v. 1165 Athenian 
fleet near, v. 118; Alkibiadés at, v. 169; 
Nikias at, v. 194; and Dionysius, vii, 420 
seq., 458; Imilkon at, vii, 436 seq.; διὰ" 
Timoleon, vii, 597. 

Messénix, Dorian settlements in, i, 410, ii. 87, 

Messéni m genealogy, i. 145 ; wars, ti, 180-197 ; 
victor proclaimed at Olympia, B.c. 908, 
Wi. 230, 

Messdninng and Spartans, early proceedings of, 
ii, 103; expelled by Sparta, vi. 388, vii. 
458; plan of Epaminondas for the restora- 
tion of, vii. 187. 

Messénians in Sicily, defeated by Naxians and 
Sikels, v. 119. 

Metuneira, i. 33, 

Metapontiun, ti. 543, 

Rethara, Athenian garrison at, iv, 4529 

Methéné, iii, 19; Philip at, vi. 17, 

Methénd in Peloponnesus, Athenian assault upon, 
iv, 259, 

Methymna, iv, 335, 338; Kallikratidas at, 

sv, 491. 

Metics, and the Thirty at Athens, v. 569. 

Métis aud Zéus, daughter of, i. 8, 9. 

Metrodérus, i, 345, 365 2 1, 

Metropolis, relation of aGrecian, to its colo- 
nies, iv, 195 ν. 3, 

Mids, ἃ. 899, 406. * 

Middle ages, monarchy in, ii, 226 seg. 

Mitythus, iii, 556, 564. 

Milesian colonies in the Trad, i. 282, 

Milesians, and Lichas, v. 438; and Kalli- 
kratidas, v. 495, 

Milétus, early history of, ii. 369 seg.; and 
Alyattés, ii, 436 seq; and Créesus, ii, 438 ; 
sieges of, by the Persians, ili, 248, 262; 
Hlistieus of, iii, 232 seg. 237, 240, 243, 
254 seq.; Phrynichs's tragedy ou the cap- 
ture of, dil, 265; exiles from, at Zankla, iii, 
540 sey.; and Samos, dispute between, iv. 
166; revolt of, from Athens, τ, 329, 898 
seq.; Tissaphernés at, v. 330, 349; Lichas 
vat, v. 3493; Peloponnesian fleet at, v, 375, 
435, 437 90g. 441; revolution at, by the 
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partisans of Lysander, v, 539; capture, of, 
by Alexander, viii, 323 seg. +, 

Military array ‘of legendary apd ‘historical 
Greece, i, 494 sey.; division’ not distinct 
from civil in any Grecian cities but § 

ii, 214; force of early oligarchies, ii, 245; 
order, Egyptian, ii, 486; arrangements, 
Kleisthenean, ili, 116. 

Miltas, vii. 534, 

Miltiadés the First, iii. 100, 

Miltiadés the Second, iil. 101; and the bridge 
over the Danube, iff, 232, 235 2, 1; hig re- 
tirement frem the Chersonese, ili, 2345 cap- 
ture of Lemnos and Imbros by, iii, 248; 
escape of, from Persian pursuit, ini, 263; 
adventuies and character of, ii, 287 seq. ; 
elected general, 490 B.C., iii, 293; and the 
battle of Marathon, iii, 294 sey, ; expedition 
of, against Paros, iii. $12; disgrace, puntsh- 
ment, and death of, in, 312 seq, 

Milto, vi, 2240.1, 

Miltohythés, vii, 827, 331, 

Ailton on the early sevies of British kings, i, 
398, 399; his treatment of British fabulous 
history, i. 401. 

Mimnbrinus, sii, 70. 

Mud wus, supersedes Astyochus, vy. 438; de- 
evived by Tissaphernés, v. 439; removal of, 
from Mulétus to Chios, v. 440 ; eludes Thra- 
syllus and ieaches the Hellespont, v. 441, 
442 n. 1; at the Hellespont, v. 447; Pelo- 
ponneSian fleet summoned from Eubwa by, 
v. 448; siege of Kyzikus by, v. 456; death 
of, v. 457. 

Mineral productions of Greece, ii, 16. 

Munda, capture of, by Nikias, iv, 389, 

Minds, i, 183 seq. 

Minotaur, the, i, 184 seq. 

Minya, i, 113, 426 seq. 

Ainyas, i. 110 seq. 

Miraculous legeuds, varied interpretation of, i. 
389 π. 1. 

Mistake of ascribing to an unrecording age the 
historical sense of modern times, i. 355. 

Mitford, his view of the anti-monarchical senti- 
ment of Greece, ii, 229 seg. 

Mithvidatés the Persian, vi, 260 seq. 

Milhridatés of Pontus, viii. 641. 

Mithrings, viii. 320, 422. 

Mitylenwan envoys, speech of, to the Pelapon- 
nesians at Olympia, iv. 359 seg. ; prisoners 


sent to Athens by Pachés, iv, 364, 385. 

Mitiyleneans pig lvhng j, 282, 

Mityléné, ii. 385; political dissensions and 
poets of, ii, 888; revolt of, from Athens, iv. 
334 seq; blockade of, by Pachés, iv. 348 
seg.; and the Athenian assembly, iv, 354, 
358 seq.; loss and recovery of, by Athens, 
BC, 412, v. 3363 Kallikratidas at, v. 498 
seq.; removal of Kallikratidas from, vs 501 5 
Eteonikus at, v. 501, 505, 518; blockade of, 
by Memnon, viii, 334; surrender of, by 
Chads, viii, 366, 

Mapsippis, expedition of, to Karkyra, vii, 124 


q 
Mnémosyné, i, 4, 9. 
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Mnésiphitis, ti. 464. 
Mare, and Croesus, iif, 168 seq. 


Maris, lake of, ii, 492 μι, 

Molionids, the, i. 119. 

‘Holossian kingdom of Epirus, viii. 583. 

Molossians, ii. 567 seq. 

Molossus, i, 159. 

Mémus, i. 6. 

Monarchy, in medieval and modern Europe, ii. 
226, seg.; aversion to, in Greece, after the 
expulsion of Hippias, iii, 150. 

Money, coined, not known to Homeric or Hesi- 
odic Greeks, i. 503; coined, first introduction 
of, into Greece, ii, 93. 

Money-lendigy at Florence in the middle ages, 
ii, 318 073; and the Jewish law, ii, 314 
n, 13 and ancient philosophers, ii. 315, 

Money-standard, Soton’s debasement of, ii. 305 ; 
honestly maintained at Athens after Solon, 
ii, 317. 

Monsters, offspring of the gods, i. 10, 

Monstrous natures associated with the gods, i. 1, 

Moats de Piéte, ii. 356, 

Monuments of the Argonautic expedition, i. 
202 seq. > 

Moon, eclipse of, B.c, 413, v, 276; eclizse of, 
nc. 381, viii. 374, 

Mopsus, ii, 376. 

Mora, Spartan, ii, 212 seq.; destruction of a 
Spartan, by Iphikratés, vi. 495 seq. 

Moral and social feeling in legendary Greece, 
i. 472, 4 

Moralising Greek poets, iii. 78 seq. 

Mosyneki, and the Ten Thousand Greeks, 
vi, 296, ᾿ 

Mothates, ti. 177, 

Motyé, capture of, by Dionysius, vii. 432 seqn; 
recapture of, by Imilkon, vit, 435, 

Motyum, Duketins at, v. 108. 

Mountainous systems of Greece, ii, 1 seq. 

Miiller on Sparta as the Dorian type, ii. 113. 

Multitude, sentiment of a, compared with that 
of individuals, vi, 427. 

Munychia and Pireus, Themistoklés’s wall 
round, iv. 10; Menyllus in, viii, 523, 535; 
Nikanor in, vii, 540. 

Mase, inspiration and authority of the, i. 294. 

Muses, the, 1. 9. 

Music, ethical effect of old Grecian, ii, 190; 
Greek, improvements in, about the middle οὗ 
the seventh century .0., iii, 65; compre- 
hensive meaning uf, among the ancient Greeks, 
τ, δῖ. 

Musical modes of the Greeks, fi, 402. 


Musiciana, Greck, in the seventh century B.C., 


fii. 65 n. 
Μῦϑος, 1, 295, 954 n. 1, 380. 
πε τὴν Grecian captives at Persepolis, viii. 
Mutilation of dead bodies in legendary and his- 
torical Greece, i. 482; of Bessus, viii. 421. 
Mutiny at Athens immediately before Solon's 
legislation, ii, 303, 
Mygdonis, fi, 399, ὦ 
Ἀγλαϊά, Pan-lonic festival at, ii, 370; the 
battle of, iii, $25 9¢q.. 


Mykalésaus, massacre at, v.'312 seq, 

Mykéne, i. 79 seq. 

Myriandrus, Alexander’s march from Kilikia to, 
viii, 342 » Alexander’s return from, viii. 345. 

Myrkinus, iti, 234, 258, 

Myrmidons, origin of, i, 155. 

Myrén, ἢ. 247. 

Myrénidés, iv. 74,081. 

Myrtilus, i, 134, 185. 

Mysia, the Ten Thousand Greeks in, vi, 337 seg. 

Mysicns, ti, 387, 397 seq., 404. 

Mysteries, principal Pan-Hellenic, i, 24, 32, 35, 
37, iii, 538 n,; and mythes, i, 359, 

Mystic legends, connexion of, with Egypt, i. 28 ; 
legends, contrast of, with Homeric hymns, 
i. 29; brotherhoods, ii. 292, 

Mythe of Pandéva and Prometheus, how used 
in ‘ Works and Days,’ i. 62; meaning of the 
word, i, 295. 

Mythes, how to he told, i. 1; Hesiodic, trace- 
able to Kiéte and Delphi, i. 13,14; Grecian, 
origin of, i. 3,45, 53 sey., 285 seg.; of the 
gods, discrepancies in, i, 454, πὶ 3; coutain 
gods, heroes and men, i. $5; formed the 
entire mental stock of the ealy Greeks, i, 
284, 297; difficulty of regarding them in the 
same light as the ancients did, i. 284; 
Grecian, adapted to the personifying and 
patriotic tendencies of the Greeks, i, 289 
seq.; Grecian, beauty of, 1, 202; Grech, 
how to understand properly, i. 292 seg. ; how 
regaided by superior men in the age of Thu- 
cydidés, i, 310; accommodated to a more 
advanced age, i, 311 seg.; treatment of, by 
poets and lozographers, i, 312 seq.; treat- 
ment of, by historians, i, 822 seg. ; histori- 
cised, i. 338 seq, ; treatment of, by philoso- 
phers, i, 344 seq.; allegoized, i, 345, seq.g 
seini-fistorical interpretation of, i,” $52; 
allegorical theory of, i. 358; connexion of, 
with mysteries, i. 359; supposed ancient 
meaning of, i, 360; Plato on, i. 362-seq. ; 
recapitulation of remarks on, i. 370 seq. ; 
famiianity of the Greeks with, i. 373 seq. ; 
bearing of, on Grecian art, i. 377 seg. ; Ger- 
man, i, 883; Grecian, proper treatment of, 
i. 401, 402 seg. 3 Asiatic, fi, 409, 

Mythical world, opening of, i, 15 sentiment in 
‘Works and Days,’ i. 62 seg.; geography, 
i, 205 seq. ; faith in the Homeric age, i. 297 ; 
genealogies, i, 367 seq.; age, gods and men 
undistinguishable in, i, 369; events, relics of, 
i. 375; account of the alliance between the 
Hérakleids and Dorians, i, 405: races of 
Greece, i, 419. 

Mytho’ogy, Grecian, sources of our information 
on, i. 92; German, Celtic, and Grecian, i, 
380, 381; Grecian, how it would have been 
affected by the introduction of Christiani'y, 
8.0, 500, i. 385, 3 

Mythopoeic faculty, sti sins to, 1. 292; age, 
the, i. 299; tendencies, by what cages 
enfeebled, i. 300 seq; tendencies in modern 
Europe, i, 386 seq. 

Myés, ii. 371, 
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Napoleon, analogy between his relation to the 

« confederation of the Rhine, and that of Alex- 
“ander to the Greeks, giii, 287. 

Nature, first regarded as impersonal, i. 805. 

Naukraries, ii. 264, 276, 

Nankratis, ii. 496, 503 se ᾿ 

Naupattus, origin of the name, i, 406; Phor- 
mio’s victory near, iv, 320 seg.; Emylo- 
chus’s attack upon, iv, 493; Demosthenés 
at, iv, 404; naval battle at, Bc, 413, v. 
314 seq. 

Nausinikus, census in the archonship of, vii. 
100 seg. 

Naval attack, Athenian, iv. 198. 

Navians and Sikels, defeat of Messenians by, 
v. 119, 

Nacos, early power of, ii, 361; expedition of 
Aristagoras against, iii, 242 seq; Datis at, 
iii, 2835 revolt and reconquest of, iv. G0; 
Chabrias at, v. 535, vii. 119 seq. 

Naxos in Sicily, ii. 522, v. 169, vir. 413, 

Nearchus, voyages of, viii, 448, 445. 

Nebuchadnezzar, ii, 499, 

Necklaces of Eriphylé and Helen, i. 236 seq. 

Nectanebus, viii, 172, 

Negative side of Grecian philosophy, vi. 48, 

Neileus, or Néleus, i, 96, 424, ii, 369. 

Nelds, ii, 498 seq, 

Nektanebis, vii. 318, 322. 

Néleids down to Kodvus, 

Néleus and Pelas, i, 95 sey. 

Nemean lion, the, i. 7; games, ii, 217, iti. 
5S seq. 

Nemesis, i. 6. 

Neobulé and Archilochas, ii. 69, 

leon the Cyreiun, vi, 304 seq., 314, 

Nembthe Corinthian, vii. 595 seq. 

Neoptoleuus, son of Achilles, i. 159 

Neoptolemus the uctor, vu, 115, 

Nephelé, i, 106 sey. 

Nereus, i, 6. 

Nereids, i. 6. 

Nessus, the centaur, i. 127, 

Nestor, 1. 91. et 

Niebelungen Lied, i, 394. ,. 

Nikeq,on the Hydasposvifi, 440, 443. 

Nikanor, viii. 535, 540 seq. 

Nikias, at’ Minda, iv, 389 κα position and cha- 
racter of, iv. 389 seg. ; and Kleon, iv. 393 
seq 7 αἱ Mélos, iv. 398; in the Corinthian 

τ tervitéry, iv. 451 seq. ; at Mendé and Skidne, 
iv, 525 sey.; peace of, iv: 569 seg., v. 1 sey. ; 
and the Spartans taken at Sphakteria, y. 5 
τ embassy of, to Sparta, v. 42; aud 

“δ Alkibladds, v. 92 seg., 491; appointed com- 
mander of the Sicilian ἐπεάν BO. 415, 
τ, 129; speeches and inffhence of, on the 
Sicilian expedition, 5.0. 415, v. 129 seq., 
136,139; his plan of action in Sicily, ιν. 
rhe dilatory Basen of, dn Steily, v. 

89, 195, 227 acg,; stratagem of, for ap- 
proaching Syracuse, v. 190; at the battle 
near He Olympeion at Syracuse, v. 492; 
measutes of, after his victory near the Olym- 


‘ 
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peion at Syracuse, v, 193; at Μρρββηβ in 
Sicily, v. 194; forbearance of the Athenians 
towards, v. 196 seq.; at Katana, τ, 2043 in 
Sicily in the spring of 8.0, 414, v. 3125 his 
neglect in ποῦ preventing Gylippus’s approach 
to Sicily and Syraense, v, 230 seq., 233 seq. ; 
fortification of Cape Plemmyriam by, v. 236 ; 
at Epipole, ν, 238; despatch of, to Athats 
for reinforcements, v. 240 soq., 245 seq. ; 
opposition of, ta Demostherds's proposals for 
leaving Syracuse, v, 271 seq. ; consent of, to 
retreat from Syracuse, γ. 275 ; exhortations 
of, before the final defont of the Athemans in 
the harbour of Syracuse, v, 281 seg.; ant 
Demosthenés, resolution of, after the final 
defeat in the harbour of Syr#fusay v. 289; 
exhortations of, to the Athenians on their 
retreat from Syracuse, v. 292 seg.; and his 
division, suriender of, to Gylippus, ¥. 300 
βρῆ.» U5 ἡ, ὩΣ and Demosthenés, treatment 
of, by their Syracusan conquerors, v. 304; 
disgrace of, at Athens after his death, v. 305; 
opinion of Thucydidés about, ν. 306 5 opinion 
and mistake af the Athenians about, ¥, 308 sey. 

Nihodromus, iii, 400, 

Nihotlés, vn. 22, 

Nikomachus the Athenian, vi. 14 seq. 

Nikomachus the Macedonian, viii, 408, 411. 

Nikostratus, iv, 377 80η., 525 seq. 

Nikotelés, vin. 411, 

Nile, the, ii. 481. 

Nineveh, or Ninus, siege of, ii. 4195 capture 
of, i. 435; and Babylon, ii, 4665 site of, 
ii. 469 2.5 and its remains, ii, 478, 

Nine Ways, nine defeats of the Athenians at 
the, vii. 264 n. 2, 

Nuon and Kylon, ii, 350, 

Nuwbé, i, 1338, 

Nisea, alleged capture of, by Peisistratus, ii, 


350 2.3 connected with Megara “ “Long 
Walls,’ iv. 735 surrender of, to the Athe- 


nians, iv. 457 seq.; recovery of, by the 
Megarians, v. 466. 
Nisus, i. £71, 185. 
Nobles, Athenian, early violence of, iii, 130. 
Nomads, Libyan, iii. 32 sey. 
Nomios Apollo, i, 52. 
Nomophylates, iv, 115, 
Nomotheta, ii, 823, 825, iv. 116, vi, 6, 
Non-Amphiktyonic vacea, ii. 51. 
Nou-Hellenic practices, ii. 39, : 
Non-Olympiads, ii, 192, ὃ ᾿ 
Notium, ii. 376; Pachés at, iv, 352; recolonised 
from ‘Athens, iv, 353 ; battle of, w 487. 


Motus, i. 5, . ᾿ 
Numidia, Agathoklés and the Carthaginians iu, 
viii, 611, * 1» i 


Nymphatum, viti, 20 n. 2, 658, τι 
Νιῳπιρὴς,1. 4,6, * Η 
Nypsius, wi. 550, 582, 853. ᾿ς 


Nyx, i, 4, 6. 

' ο. τῶν δου δὰ 
us, fortresses near, dil, 098, ' 
ΠῚ mutael harmony ab Athens, ate the 

battle of AMgospotarty, v5, ὀ ἔἑκπμυ 
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Obes or Obés, ii, 130. 

Ocaan, ancient belief about, ii. 462 n, 1. 

Oceanic nymphs, |. 5, 

Oceanus, i, 5, 6, 7. 

Ochus, vii, 822, τὰ, 170 seq.,-307 seq. 

Odeon, building of, iv, 162. 

Odes at festivals in honour of gods, 1, 45. 

Odin and otber gods degraded into men, i. 384. 

Odrysian kings, iv. 325 seq, 

Odysseus, i. 244; and Palamédés, i, 247; and 
Ajax, i. 251; steals away the Palladium, i, 
253 ; retarn of, from Troy, i. 259; Gnal ad- 
ventures and death of, 1, 262 seqs; at the agora 
in the second book of the Iliad, i, 464 seq. 

Odyssey and Niad, date, stiucture, authorship 
and gharacter of, i, 512-581, 

Gehaka, capture of, i, 128, 

CBilipus, i, 222 seq, : 

Gineus and his offspring, i# 121 800. 

Gawd, iv. 253, v. 424, vi, 493, 

Cinomans aud Pelops, i. 134, 

Cinéné, i, 25%, n. 4. 

Ginophyta, Athenian victory at, iv. 81. 

Ginotrid, ii, 513 seq. 

Enotrivns, ii. B13, $34, 549. 

Gta, path over Mount, in, 426, 

tri, ii, 65. 

Office, admissibility of Athenian citizens to, 
iii, 124. 

Oyyyés, i, 163, 

Okupeté, i. 6. 

lbia, viii. 651 seq. 

Oligarchical government, change fiom mo- 
narchical to, in Greece, ii, 232 seq. party 
at Athens, iv, 106, v. 557 sey. vie 11 seg. 3 
Greeks, corruption of, v. 3525 conspiracy at 
Samos, v. 359 seq., 375 βρῇ. conspiracy at 
Athens, v. 366, 379 seg.; exiles, return af, 
to Athens, ν, 554, 

Oligarchies in Greeoe, ii. 233, 244, 245, 246. 

Oligarchy, conflict of, with despotism, ii, 243 ; 
vote of the Athenian assembly in favour of, 
v. 366; establishment of, in Athenian al- 
hed cities, vy. 382; of the Four Hundred, 
v. 384 sey., 391 seg, 418, 431 seq. 

Olive trees, sacred, near Athens, ii, 354.0. 1, 
iv, 374 πὶ ¥, 

Olney Demosthenés’s victory at, iv, 405 seq. 

Olympia, Agesipolis, and the oiacle at, vi. 
502, Lysias at, vii. 65 seg.; panegyrical 
oration of Isokratés at, vii, 68; occupation 
of, by the Arcadians, vii. 275, 281; topo- 
graphy of, vii, 279 τς 3.; plunder of, by the 
Arcadians, vii. 281 seq. 

Olympias, vii, 669, viti, 236, 239, 2415; and 
Antipater, viii, 302, 461, 463 π. 2; in- 
trigues of, after Alexander’s death, viii, 530 ; 
return of, from Kpirug to Macedonia, viii. 
586 9¢q., 558; death of, viii, 559; Epiru 
βοδαχηρά by, viii, 583 ἢ. 4. : 

Olympic games, and Aéthlius, 1. 87; origin of, i. 
126 ; presidency of, i. 412, ii, 91 seq. ; natare 
and importance of, ti, 26; the early point of 
union between Spartans, Messenians, and 
Eleiana, ii, 1064 and the Delian festival, ii#46; 
celebrity, history, and duration of, iti, 47 


> 


» 

seq.$ interference of, wigh the defence of 
Thermopyle, iii, 456 ; and the Karneia, iti, 
425 mn. 43 conversation of Xerxes on, iii, 
457; of the 90th Olympiad, v. 45 seq. ; 
celebratior® of, by the 2 Arcad jane and-Pisatans, 
vii. 278 sey.; legation of Dionysius to, vii, 
479 seq. 

Olympicion near Syracuse, battle of, v. 191 seq. 

Olympus, ii. * 

Olyinpus, the Phrygian, ii. 402 n., 1. 65. 

Olynthiac, the earliest, of Demosthends, viii. 
75 seq.; the second, of Demosthends, vni, 
79 seq.; the third, of Demosthenés, vill. 
83 seq. 

Olyathines of Demosthenés, order of, viii, 103 
seq. " 

Olynthion confederacy, vii, 43. seq, 59, 334, 


of, by Aitabazus, ui, 4875 incicase of, by 
Perdikkas, iv. 2033 expedition of Buda- 
midas agamst, Vii. 50; Teleutias at, vii, 36 
seg.; Agesipolis at, vii. 585 submission of, 
to Sparta, Vit. 595 alliance of, rejected by! 

* the Athenians, vii, 6655 @lliance of, with 
Philip, vii, G65 seq. secedes from the al- 
Hance of Phibp, and makes peace with 
Athens, vii. 69; hostilty of Philp to, vii, 
703 Philip’s half-bothers flee to, wi, 713 
intrignes of Philfp in, viii, 715 attack, of 
Philp upon, vin, 74; 795 alliance of, with 
Athens, vii. 755 renewed application of, to 
Athens, against Philip, viii. 795 assistance 
fiom Athens to, πιο, 350, vii, 825 three 
expeditions from Athens to, BC, 549-548, 
γῆ, 82 2.1, 953 expedition of Athenians to, 
pc, 349, viii, 91, 9.3; capture of, by Philip, 
vin. 96 seq, 108, 114, 

Oncirwyi, 6, 501, 

ποι, Mount, Rpaminondas at, vii, o8o, 

Onesilus, ii, 249 seq. 

Onomallés, v. 426 seg. 

jp norncritus, iii, 364, 

Onomarchus, and the treasures in the temple, 
at Delphi, vill, 145 successes of, vni. 19, 40 5 

at Cheroncia, vii, 15; power of the Pho- 

kians under, vin, 195 aid to Lykophron by, 

viii, 465 death of, giii, 47, 

Ophellas, viii, 612, 614 seq. 

Uplus, the, vit, 31. 

Opici, ii. 515. 

Opis, Alexander’s voyage to, viii, 451, 

Oracle ut Delphi, legend of, i, 415 and the 
Kiétans, i. 189 2. 33 and the Battiad dy- 
nasty, iii. 595 answers. of, on Xerxes‘s in- 
yasion, ili. 410 sey. 

Oracles, consultation and authority of, among 
the direeks, ii, 37; in Bevotia consulted by 
Mardonius, ili. 488. 

Orations, funeral, of Periklés, iv, 170, 266 sey. 

Orchomenians, i. 261. ὃ 

Orchomenus, ante-historical, i. 110 seq,; and 
Thebes, 15 116, ii, 496 0. 3, vii, 170, © 

Orchomenus, early historical, ii, 71; capitu- 
lation of, B.C. 418, v. 65; revolt of, from 
‘Thebes to Sparta, vi. 446; and the Pan- 
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Arcadian union, vii. 1845 destruction of, 
vii, 272. 

Oreithyia, i. 166. 

Orestés, i. 188 seq.; and Agamemnén trans- 
ferred to Sparta, i, 141, ε 

Orestés, bones of, ii. 268, 

Orews, viii, 181, 184, 

Orgies, post-Homeric, i, 22, 

Oratés, iii, 196, 209, e 

Orontes, the Persian nobleman, vi. 214, 217 
n, 2, 

Orontés, the Persian satrap, vii. 19. 

Ordpus, iv. 475 n. 2, v. 375, vil. 251, ς 

Orphans in legendary and historical Greece, 
1, 482, 

Orpheotelester, ii, 294. 

O: pheus, i, 18, 19. ΠΕΡ 

wo Theogony, i, 15 seq.3 egg, i, 15; life, 

— i, 20+ brotherhood, i, 29, 

Orsines, viii. 447, 

Orthagoride, ii, 246 seq. 

Orthros, i, 7. 

Ortygés, ii. 379. 

Ortygia, ii, 523; fortification and occupation 
ot, by Dionysus, vii. 405 seg.; Dionysius 
besieged in, vii. 408 seq.; blockade of, by 
Dion, vii. 539, 542, 557; sallies of Nyysius 
from, vii, 550, 552; Dion's entry into, vii, 
559; surrender of, to Timoleon, vil. 590 seq. ; 
advantage of, to Timoleon, vil. 594; siege 

' δῇ, by Hiketas and Magon, vii, 595 seq. ; 
Timoleon’s demolition of the Dionysian works 
in, vii. 603; Timoleon erects courts of jus- 
tice in, vii, 604, 

Oscan, Latin and Greek languages, ii. 516, 

Oscans, ii, 515. 

Ossa and Pelion, ii. 3. 

Ostrucism, similarity of, to Solou’s condem- 

«nation of neutrality in sedition, ii. 343 seq., 
v. $3 seq. ; of Hyperbolus, iii. 129, v. 92; 
of Kimon, iv. 110; of Thucydidé., son of 
Melésias, iv. 160; projected contention of, 
between Nikias and Alkibiadés, v. 92 seg. ; 
at Syracuse, v, 106. 

“Otanés, iii, 191, 212 seq., 237. 

Othryadés, ii, 205. 

Othrys, ii, 2 seq. 

Otos and Ephialtes, i. 11% 

Ovid at Tomi, viii. 650 5, 4, 

Oxus crossed by Alexander, viii. 417. 

Oxylus, i, 129, 406, 411. 

Oxrythemss Kordneus, ii. 100 2. 1. 


P. 


Pachés, at Mitylénd, iv. 8388. 348 904. ; at 
Notium, iv. $52; pursues the fleet of Alki- 
das to Patmos, iv, 352; sends Mitylenean 
prisoners to Athens, iv. 354; crimes and 
death of, iv. 366. 

Paonians, iii. 12; uest of, by Megabagus, 
iii, 258; victory of Philp aie γῇ θά, 
Payacz, conquest of, by Philip, vis. 48; im- 
portance of the Gulf of, to Philip, viii. 56. 

Pagondas, ἵν, 475 seq, 

Paktyas, the Lydian, iii, 171 seq. 


Palemon and Ind, i. 107. 
Palephatus, his treatment of mythes, i, 341 


seq. 

Palumédés, i, 247. 

Paliké, foundation of, v. 107, 

Palladium, capture of, i. 253. 

Paillalopas, viii. 458. 

Pallas, i, 5, 7. 

Pallas, son of Pandion, i. 171, 

Palléné, i, 26, iii, 211. 

Palus Mwotis, tribes east of, ii. 426. 

Pammenés, expedition of, to Megalopolis, vii. 
815, vill, 15, 52, 

Pamphyli, Hylleis, and Dymanes, ii. 129, 

Pamphylia, conquest of, by Alexander, viii. 329. 

Panaltum, v.23, 26.° 2 * 

Pan-Arcadian Ten Thousnd, vii, 203, 282. 

Pan- Arcadian union, vii. 181 seq,, 282 seq. 

Pandon, i. 16}. Φ 

Pandiin, con of Phineus, i, 167. 

Pandién IL, i, 110. 

Pand6. a, i, 62, 65 seq. 

Pan-Hellenic proceeding, the earliest approach 
to, ii. 44; feeling, growth of, between B.c. 
776-560, iti, 44; character of the four great 
gantes, ii, 573 congress at the Isthmus ot 
Corinth, iii, 408 seq.; patriotism of the 
Athenians on Xerxey’s invasion, iii, 412; 
union under Sparta after the repulse of 
Xerxes, iv. 19; schemes and sentiment of 
Perklés, iv, 159; pretences of Alexander, 
viii. 287, 

Pun-Tonic festival and Amphiktyony in Asia, 
i. 370. 

Panoptés Argos, i. 73, 

Pantaledn, ii. 191. 

Pantikapaeum, viii. 654 seq, 661, 

Pimtités, story of, iii, 440 πι, 3, 

Paphlagonia, submission of, to Alexander, viii. 
339. “ 

Paphlagonians, and the Ten Thousand Grecks, 
vi, 810, 

Parayraphé, vi. 8. 

Parali, at Samos, v, 378, 

Paralii, ii. 300, 

Paralus, arrival of, at Athens from Sainos, 
v, 870. 

Paranomén, Graphé, iv. 118 seg., v. 384, 

Parasany, length of, vi. 105 π, 4, 

Paris, i, 240 seg., 252, 

Parisades I, viii. 657, 

Parmenidlés, vi. 45, 47 2. 3, 

Parmenio, embassy of, from Philip te Athens, 
viii, #27, 130, 131, 136, 1295 operations 
of, in Asia Mihor against Memnon, viii. 285; 
dehate of, with Alexander at Milétus, viii. 
322; captures Damascus, viii, 354; at the 
battle of Arbela, viii, $79, 384, 386; in- 
vested with the chief command at Ekba- 

‘tana, vill, 403; family of, viii, 40% al- 
leged conspiracy and assassination of, viii. 
414 seq. - 

Parspreet subjugation of, by Alexander, 
viii, 416, 

Parts, Theraments at, γὶ 454, 

Parthonie, ii, 544. 
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Parthenon, iv. 162, 163; records of offerings 
in, viiwB m 1,11 m2.) ᾿ 

Parthia, Darius, pursued by Alexander into, 
viii, 401 seg, 

Partition of lands ascribed to Lyturgus, ii. 
145, 156 seg., 163 seg. ; proposed by Agis, 
ii, 163, 

Parysatis, wife of Darius Nothus, vi, 236, 246. 

Parysutis, daughter of Darius Nothus, viii. 
450. 

Pasimélus, vi, 481 seq, 

Pasion and Xenias, vi. 207. 

Pasiphaé and the Mindtaur, i, 184, 

Pasippidas, vanishment of, ν, 463. 

Patizeithés, conspiracy of, iti, 190. 

Patrokleidés, anauesty proposed hy, v. 549, 

Pairoklus, treatment ot, in the Iliad, i, 555. 

Patronymic names of demes, ii, 275 n. 2, 

Patréus Apollo, i. 43, 

Pattala, viii. 445 n, 1. 

Pausanias, the historian, on the Acheans, i. 
91; his view of mythes, 1. 341; his history 
of the Beotians between the siege of Troy 
and the Return of the Hérakleids, i, 417; his 
account of the Messenian wars, ji, 182 seq., 
188 seq.; on Iphikratés at Cuiintl, 3,0. 
369, vii, 208 n, 3. 

Pausanins, the Sparian regent, at the Isthmus 
of Corinth, ifi. 494; at Piatra, iii, 498 seq., 
506 seq.; misconduct of, after the battle 
of Platma, iv. 13 seq., 145 conduct of, after 
losing the command of the Girceka, iv. 25; 
detection and death of, iv. 29 seq. 3 and The- 
mistaklds, iv, 30, 38, 

Pausanias, the Spartan king, and Lysander, 
v. 582; his eapedition to Attica, v. Sod 
Seq. ; his attack upon Peiraus, v. 595; 
his pacification between the Ten at Atlfens 
aut the exiles at Peiraus, v. 597 seq.; in 
Baotia, vi. 448 seq. ; condenmation of, vi. 
450 seg.; and the demoeratical leaders of 
Mantineia, vii. 32. 

Pausanius the Macedonian, vii, 218, viii. 238 
seq. 

Pedaritus, v. 343 seq,, 370, 

Pedieis, ti, 300. 

Pedigrees, mythical, connect gentcs, i. 160, 

Pegasus, 4.7, 

Peirewn, Athenian victory near, v, 3243 de- 
feat of the Athenian fleet near, ¥. 3355 cap- 
ture of, by Agesilaus, vi, 492 seq. ; recovery 
of, by Iphikratés, v. 500, 

Peiweeus, fortiticativn of, by Themistoklés, iv, 9 
seq,; and Athens, Long Walls between, iv, 
75 seq,, v. 553, vi, 473 seq, 1 improvements 
at, under Periklés, iv, 161; departure of the 
armament for Sicily from, v. 156; walls 
built at, by the Four Hundred, v. 408; ap« 
proach of the Lacedemonian fleet under 

4 to, ν. 411, 414; Thrasybulus 
at, ¥. 588 sey.; king Pausauias’s attack np- 
on, v, 5953 attack of Teleutias on, vi, 520 
aeq.; attempt of Sphodrias to surprise, vii, 
86 seg. ; seizure of, by Nikanor, viii, 541. 

Peisander, and the mutilation of the Herta, τὶ 
173; and the conspiracy of the Four Hun- 


~~ 


a 
dred, v, 360, 865 seq., ψι 86ῃ,, 375 seq. 
382 seg, ; statements respecting, v, 581 π, 25 
punishment of, v. 429, 1 

ond the Lacedamonian admiral, vi. 628, 
426. 

Peisistratids and Thudydidés, iii, 92 n, 2; fall 
of the dynasty of, iii, 108; with Xerxes in 
Athens, iii. 459 seq. 

Peisistratus, ii, 35% seq., iii. 87 seq., 101. 

Peithius, the Korkyrwan, iv. 374 seq. 

Pelasgs, ii. 44 seq.; in Valy, ἢ, 513; of Lem- 
nos and Imbros, iii, 237, ᾿ 

Pelasgikon, oracle about the, iv, 255 νι, 2. 

Pelasgus, i. 146, 

Peéleus, i. 99, 156 seq. 

Pelias, 1. 95, 99 sey. 

Pelion and (585, it, 3. 

Pella, embassies trom Grecian states at, B.c. 
846, viii. 142 arg. ; under Philip, viii, 360, 

Pelléné, i, 2615 aud Phiius, vii, 237, 

Pelopidas, escape of, to Athens, vii. 535 con- 
spiracy of, against the philo-Laconian rulers 
at Thebes, vii. 72 sey.; slaughter of Leon~ 
tiadés by, vil. Τὸ ; and Kpaminondas, vii, 
105; victory of, at Teggra, vii, 117; in 
Thessaly, vii, 218, 230, 231, 247 seq, 265, 
269 seq.; and Philip, vii, 218 mn. 1, 231; 
and Alexander of Phera, vii. 247 seg.; death 
of, vii, 270, 

Pelopidds, i, 130 seq. 136, 

Peloponnesian war, its injurious effects Spon 
the Athenian empire, iv. 1835 war, com- 
meneement of, iv. 209 275; fleet, Phormiv’s 
victories over, iv. 315 seq., B18 seq. 3 war, 
agreement of the Peloponnesian confederacy 
at the commencement of, v. 17 πὶ allies, 
synod of, at Corinth, Bc, 412, v, 325; fleet 
under Theramenés, v.39 seq; feet at Rhodes, 
Vv. p00 seq, ¥. 4545 fleet, return of, fram 
Rhodes to Milétus, v. 875; fleet, di$content 
in, at Milétus, v. 435, 437 seq.; feet, cap- 
ture of, at Kyzicus, v, 457; thet, pay of, by 
Cyrus, v. 477 5 confederacy, assembly of, at 
Sparta, B.C. 404, v, 5535 confederacy, Athens 
at the head of, re. 371, vil, 175; allies of 
Sparta after the Peloponnesian war, vill. 35. 

Peloponnesians, immigrant, ti. 80; conduct of, 
after the battle of Thermopyla, iii, 451; and 
Mardonius’s approach, iii, 490 seq.; and the 
fortification of Athens, iv, 4 seq. 83 five 
years’ truce of, with Athens, iv. 8:3; position 
and views of, in commencing the Pelopon-» 

nesian war, iv. 225 seq. 240, 250 seq. ; in- 
vasions of Attica by, under Archidanus, iv. 
ὡδὶ seq., 276 ; slaughter of neutral prisoners 
by, iv. 299; and Ambrakiots attack Akar- 
nania, iv, 310 seg.; application of revolted 
Mitylenwans to, iv. 339 seg.; and Jitolians 
attack Nanpaktus, iv. 403; and Tissapher- 
nés, v. 330, 346 seg., 357, 375 seg., 451 
sey. ; defeat of, at Mynosséma, v. 447 seq, ; 
at Abydos, v. 453; aid of Pharnabazus to, 
v, 461 letters of Bhilip to, viii, 216m 

Peloponnésus, eponym of, i, 130; invasion and 
division of, by the Hérakleids, i, 407; my- 
thical title of the Dorians to, i,.4095 exten~ 
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sion δὲ Pindus through, ii. 8; distribution 
of, about Βιο, 490, 11. 76 2eq.3 difference be- 
tween the distribution, 5.0, 450 and 776, ii, 
79, population of, which was believed to be 
indigenous, ii, 80; southern, inhnbitants of, 
before the Dorian invRsion, ii, 107; events 
in, during the first twenty years of the 
Athenian hegemany, iv, 67 seq.; voyage of 
Tolmidés rou iv, 81; savages of, by the 
Athenians, iv. 60, 284; political relations 
in, B.C, 421, v. 213 expedition of Alkibiadés 
into the interior of, v. 55; expedition of 
Konon and Pharnabazus to, vi, 471 3 cireum- 
navigation of, by Timotheus, vii. 1155; pro- 
ceedings in, after the battle of Leuktra, wi 
173, 212; expeditions of Epaminondas to, 
vii, 189 seq., 222 seq., 233 sey., 288 8¢q.3 
state of, BC. 362, vil, 274 seq.; visits of 
ΠΌΣΟ to, vii, 509; disunion of, 8.0. 860- 
859, vii. 632; affairs of, B.C, 854-352, vii, 
43 seq. war in, B.C. 352-351, vii, 52; -in- 
tervention of Philp in, after 5.0, 346, viii. 
175; expedition of Philip to, viii, 234; Kas 
sander and Polysperchon in, νηὶ, $53, 557 5 
Kassander and gAlexander, son of Pulysper- 
chon in, viii, 497, 

Pelops, i. 130 seq. 

Pelusium, Alexander at, viii, 369, 

Penal procedure at Athens, ini, 313 2. 1, 

Penester, Thessalian, ii, 59 seq. 

Penta! osiomedimni, ii. 319, 

Pentapglis on the south-west coast of the 
Kuxine, viii, 649, 

Pentchonteérs, Spartan, ii, 212, 

Pentekostys, ii, 212. ᾿ 

Penthesileia, i. 175, 249, 

Pentheus and Agavé, i, 219 seq. 

Derdikkas 1,, iii. 13. 

ἐλ hee {1., velations and proceedings of, 
owardla Athens, iv, 202 seq, 206, 260, 463, 
532 seg., v. 88, 90; and sitalkés, iv, 327; 
application of, to Sparta, iv. 463; and Bia- 
sidas, relations between, iv. 489, 525, 627 
seq. ; joms Sparta and Argos, v. 843 death 

+ of, vii. 39, a 

Perdikhas, bother of Philip, vii. 263, 325, 335, 
639 seq. 

Perdikkas, Alecander's general, viii. 463, 517, 
529 seq., 532, £ 

Pergamum, i, 240 n, 4, 270, 

Pergamus, custom in the temple of Asklépius 

eat, i, 259 πὶ 5, 

Pergamus in Mysia, the Ten Thousand Greeks ! 
at, vi, 337 θη. 

Periander, the Corinthian despot, power and 
character of, ii. 253 seg. 

Peritlés, difference between the democracy 
after, and the constitution of Kleisthenés, 
iii, 1265 effect of, on constitutional morality, 
iii. 138; at the battle of Tanagra, iv. 79; 
expeditions of, to Sikyon and Akarnania, iv, 
815 policy of, B.C. 450, iv, 89; reconquest 
of Kubo by, iv. 96; gnd Ephialts, consti- 
tation of dikasteries by, iv. 102 seg. and 
Kimon, iv. 107 seg.; public life and cha- 
racter of, iv, 197 seg. ; and Ephialtds, judicial 


reform of, ἦν. 102. 9eq., 111 seg.; real nature 
of the constitutional changes effected by, iv. 
111 seg.; commencement of the ageendency 
of, iv, 114; and Kimon, compromise between 
iv. 79, 114; his conception of the relation 
between Athens and her allies, iv. 1473 and 
Athenian kleruchs by, iv. 182; and Thucy- 
didés, son of Melésias, iv, 157 ὅση, Pan- 
Hellenic schemes and sentiment of, iv. 159; 
city-improvements at Athens under, iv. 161 
soy., 153 seg.; sculpture at Athens under, 
iv, 162; attempt of, to convene a Grecian 
congress at Athens, iv. 163; Sophoklés, &e., 
Athenian armament uhder, iv, 167 seq.; 
funeral orations of, iv. 170, 260 seq. 3 de 
mand of the Spartans for his banishment, iv. 
227, 234; indirect attacks of his political 
opponents upon, iv, 228 seg. ; his family re. 
lations, and connexion with Aspasia, iv. 230, 
231; charge of peculation against, iv, 23: 
seq.; stories of his having caused the Delo. 
ponnesian war, iv, 233%. 25 speech of, be- 
fore the Peloponnesian war, iv, 236 seq.; and 
the ravages of Attica by Archidamus, iv. 
253 seq.; last speech of, iv. 286 seq.; acch- 
sation and punishment of, iv. 288 seq. ; old 
age and death of, iv. 289 seq. ; lite and cha- 
raeter of, iv, 241 seq. ; new class of politicians 
at Athens after, ἦν, 354 seq.; and Nikias 
compared, iv. 389. 


Periklymenos, i. 90 seq. 
Perinthus iii, 23; and Athens, ν, 461; viii. 


191; siege of, by Philip, vir, 185, 189. 


Pericki, ii, 132 seq., 107, 139 n. 25 Libyan, 


it. 34, 35, 37. 


Ffrd, Bias and Melampus, i. 95 seq. 


Perseid dynasty, i, 79. 


Petsephoné, i, 9; mysteries of, iii, 538 πὶ 


Persepolis, Alexander’s march fiom Susa to, 


viii. 390 seg.; Alexander at, viii, 392 s¢7., 
447; Alexander's return from India to, vit. 
447, 


Persés, i. 5. 
Perseus, exploits of, 1, 78 seq. 


Persia, application of Athens for alliance with, 


in, 1415 state of, on the formation of the 
confederacy of Delos, iv. 25; treatment of 
Themistoklés in, iv. 41 seq. ; operations of 
Athens and the Delian confederacy against, 
iv. G0 seg.; and Athens, treaty between, 
nC. 450, iv, 84 seqg.; Asiatic Greeks not 
tributary to, between 8.0. 477 and 412, iv. 
86 n. 2; surrender of the Asiatic Grerks by 
Sparta to, vi, 367; and the peace of Antal- 
kidas, vi. 528 seq., vii. 1 seq., 136; applica- 
tions of Sparta and Athens to, vii. 5 seq. ἢ 
hostility of, to Sparta after the battle of 
Agospotami, vii. 7; unavailing efforts of, to 
reconquer Egypt, vi, 11; and Evagoras, vii. 
16 seqg.; Spartan project agaihst, for the 
resoue of the Apiatic Greeks, vii. 38; appli- 
cation of Thebes to, vii, 243 seg. ; embassy 
from Athens to, B.c. 366, vii, 26%; state of, 
BC., 362, vil, 816, 822; alarm at Athene 
abtnt, 8,0, 354, viii, 88; projected invasion 
of, by Philip, vili, 235 seg. ; correspondence 
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of Demosthenés with, viii, 262 seg. ; acou- 
mulation of reyal treasures in, viii, 394 n, 35 
roads in, viii. 399 9. 1, 

Persian version of the legend of Io, i. 74, 753 
noblemen, conspiracy of, against the false 
Smerdis, sii, 191 864.» empire, organization 
of, by Darins Hystaspéa, iii. 199 seq. ; envoys 
to Mavedonia, iii, 286; armament against 
Cyprus, iii, 250; force against Milétus, iii, 
256; flest. at Ladd, iii, 2615 fleet, and 
Asiatic Greeks, Jil, 263; armament under 
Datis, iii,.282 seq., 302 seq. ; fleet, before the 
battle of Salamis, "iii, 431 sey, 444 sey, 
457, 462, 469, 470, π΄; army, march of, 
from Thermopylae to Attica, iii, 457 seq. ; 
fleet at Salamis, iii, 473 svg. ; fleet after the 
battle of Salamis, iii, 479, 486; amy under 
Mardonius, iii, 495 sey.; fleet at Mykalé, 
iii, 524; army at Mykale, iii, 528; army, 

. after the defeat at Mykalé, iti, 529; war, 
effect of, pon Athenian political sentiment, 
iv, 32; kings, from Xerxes to Artaxerxés 
Mnémon, iv. 457 seq. ; cavalry, and the re- 
treating Top Thousand Greeks, vi. 261 seq. ; 
empire, distribution of, into satrapics and 
subsatrapies, vi. 370 5 preparations forsmari- 
time war against Sparta, hc. 897, vi. 411, 
424; king, Thebans obtain money from, vii. 
543 forces in Phiygia on Alexander’s Jand- 
ing, vil, 307, 310; Gates, Alexander at, 
viii, 391 fleet and armies, hopes raised in 
Greece by, B.C. 354-331, viii, 480. , 

Persians, condition of, at the rise of Cyrus the 
Great, iii, 159; conquests of, under Cyrus 
the Great, iii, 177, 185 sey. ; the first who 
visited Greece, iii, 220 seq.; conquest of 
Thrace by, under Darius Hystaspés, iit, 254 ; 
successes of, against the révolted coast vf 
Asia Minor, ἅν, 247; attempts of, tor tis- 
unite the Ionians at Ladé, ii, 257; narrow 
escape of Miltiadés from,iii. 263 ; cruelties 
of, at Milétus, εἰν 264; attempted revolt of 
Thasos from, iii, 270; at Mavathon, ii, 
286, 302 sey. ; after the battle of Marathon, 
iii, 301 seg.; change of Cirecian feeling 
towards, after the battle of Marathon, iii, 
304; their religious conception of history, 
iii, 3866 5 at Thermopylae, iii, 431, 433 seq. ; 
in Psyttaleia, iii, ¢73, 477; at Salamis, 4733 
seq. 3 at Platwa, iii, 501 seg.; at Mykalé, 
iii, 528; between Xerxes and Darius Vodo- 
mannus, iv. 2; necessity of Grecian activity 
against, after the battles of Vlatwa and 
Mykalé, iv. 51; mutilation inflicted by, vi. 
191m, 3; heralds from, to the Ten Thou- 
sand Greeks, vi, 233; impotence and tiurid- 
ity of, vi, 248; imprudence of, in letting 
Alexander cross the Hellespont, viii, 809; 
defeat of, at the Granikus, vii, 313° seq. ; 
defeat of, δὲ Issus, viii, 348 seq. ; incorpo 
io of, ia the Macedonian phalanx, viii, 
45: 


Persis, subjugation of, by Alexander, viii, 896; 

πων ο κεν return from India to, viii. ὩΣ 
(68,. qiasi-human, in Grecian m 

re 269 seq. . 


Personal ascendency of the king in legendary 
Greece, i, 459; feeling towards the gods, 
the king, or individnals in legendary Greece, 
i, 472 seq. 5 sympathies the earliest form of 
social existence, 1.478, 

Personalities, great predbminance of, in Grecian 
Jegend, i. 468, 

Personatity of divine agents in mythes, i, 2. 

Persontfication, tendency of tho ancient Greeks 
to, i. 285 seq.; of the heavenly bodies by 
Boiocalns, the German chief, i. 288 n. 

Pestilence aud suffering at Athens after tho 
Kylonian massacre, ji, 291, 

Petatism at Syracuse, iii, 139, v. 106. 

Peuké, viii, 264, 265 5, 2, 

Penkestés, viii. 444, 447. . 

Pezetari, viii, 294, 

Phaa, expedition of, to Sicily, v. 125, 

Phalekus succeeds to the command of the 
Vhokians, vii, 533 decline of the Phokians 
under, viii, 116, 1545 opposition to, in 
Phokis, viii, 116 5 opposition of, to aid from 
Athens to Thermopyla, viii, 118; position 
of, at Thermopyle, viii, 116, 154 seq. ; death 


» ot, viii, 167. 


Phalunthus, ekist of Tarentum, ii. 544 sey, 
Phalane, Macedonian, viii, 226, 293 seq., 409. 
Phalaris, iii, 325, 535. 

Phalérun, Xerxes at, ili, 462. 

Phalinus, vi. 228. 

Phanés and Zeus, i. 16, 

Phanosthenés, v. 492, 

Pharakidas, vii. AAT seq. 

Pharax, vi, 424, 426 n, 2. 

Pharax, the officer of Inonysius, vii, 558, 574, 

Pharis, conquest of, ἢ. 178, 

Phornubazus and Tissaphernés, embassy fiom, 
to Sparta, v. 3215 and Derkyllidas, v. 454, 
vi, 479, 379, 4115 and Athens, ν, 450, 
462; Athenian victory over, v. 468; cons 
yention of, about Chalkédon, v. 407; and 
Alkibiadés, v. 468, vi, 19 seq.; and Greek 
envoys, v. 469, 472; after the battle of 
Mgospotami, vi. 10; and Anaxibius, vi, 
320, 330; and Lysander, vi, 366; and the‘ 
subsatrapy of Molis, vi, 871 seq.3 and Age 
silaus, vi. 417, 428 sey.3 and Kanon, vi. 435, 
468, 471 seq.; ang Abydos, vi, 470; and 
the anti-Spartan allies at Corinth, vi, 472 ; 
and the Syracusans, vii, 340 ; anti-Macedo- 
nian efforts of, viii, 353; capture of, with 
his force, at Chios, vill, $66, 

Pharsalus, Polydamas of, vii. 119 seg.; and 
Halus, viii, 148, 

Phasélis, Alexander at, viii. 328, 

Phayllus, viii, 40, 50 seq. 

Pheidias, w. 163, 232, 

Pheidén the Lemonid, ii. 89; claims and pro- 
jects of, as representative of Héraklés, ti. 81; 
and the Olympic games, ii, 91 seq. ; coinage 
and scale of, ii. 93 #¢., 97 seq. 5 various 
descriptions of, ii, 95. 

Pheidén, one of the Thirty, v. 591, vi. 3.% 

Pheaiciu, ante-Hellenic colonies from, to 
Greece not probable, ii, 48; situation and 
cities of, ii, 445 scy.; recouquest of, by 


"πῇ 


ῬΒΕΝΙΟΙΑΝ, 


ΤΊΝΡΕΣ. 


PIILORRATES, 


Darius Nothus, viii. 171, 173 n, 8; Alex- 
ander in, rill, 355 seq., 373. fee! 

Pheniaian version of the legend of Jo, i. 74; 

. colonies, ii, 449 seq.; fleet at Aspendus, v. 
439, 451 ; towns, surrender off to Alexan- 
dev, viii, 355, 857. δ 

Phenicians in Homeric times, i. 491 seq. ; 
historical, ii. 444, 464, 476, 480, 506 seq. ; 
and Persiany, subjugatio® of Cyprus by, ili. 
251; and Versians at Milétas, ini, 256 seg. ; 
and Persians, reconquest of Asiatic Grecks 
by, ili. 263; and the cutting through Athos, 
iii, 378 ; and Greeks in Sicily, iii, 537 ; in 
Cyprus, vii. 12 seq, 

Phere, Jason of, vii, 120 seg., 128 2, 133, 
165 seg., 170 804. 

Phora, Alexander of, vii, 217, 637 seq. ; 
despots of, vii, 636 seq.; Philip and the 
despots of, vii. 18, 45, 47 sey,; Philip 
takes the oath of alliance with Athens at, 
vill, 147; Alexander of, and Pelopidas, 
vii, 280, 248 seq,, 265, 268 seg. ; Alexan- 
der of, subdued by the Thebans, vii. 271 
soq.; hostilities of Alexander of, against 
Athens, vii. 34. . 

Pherekydés, i, 321, iti, 334, 

Pheretiné, iti, 38 seq. 

Phileus, eponym of an Attic déme, i. 159. 

Philaide, origin of, i, 159. 

Philip of Macedon, detamed as a hostage at 
Thebes, vil. 218 τν 1, 231, 640 seg.; acces- 
sion of, vii. 355, 643 seq.; as subordiuate 
governor in Macedonia, vii. 640, 641; posi- 
tion of, on the death of Perdikkas, vii, 642; 
capture of Amphipolis by, vii, 662 seq. ; 
his alliance with Olynthus and hostilities 
against Athens, vii. 665 seq.; capture of 
Pydna and Potidwa by, vii, 666 sog.; ine 

« ereaged power of, B.C. 358-306, Wi. 668; 
mavliage of, with Olympias, vii, 6693; in- 
trigue of, with Kersobleptés aguinst Athens, 
viii. 16; his activity, and conquest of Me 
théné, viii. 17 864,1} and the despots of 
Phere, viii, 18, 45 seq.; development of 
Macedonian military force under, viii, 37 
seg.; and Onomarchus, viii. 46; conquest 
of Phere and Pagase by, viii. 48; checked 
at Thermopyle by the Athenians, vir, 49 ; 
power and attitude of, 5,0, 352-351, viii, 
535; naval power and operations of, B.c. 
351, viii, 49 seq.; in Thrace, B.c. 35), 
viii, 59; hostility of, to Olynthus, B.c. 351~ 
350, vill, 70; flight of his half-brothers to 
Olynthus, viii, 715 intrigues of, in Olyn- 
thus, viii, 71; destruction of the Olynthian 
confaderacy by, viii, 73, 74, 79, 95 seq., 
108; Atheninn expedition to Olynthus 
against, viii, 82; intrigues of, in Eubea, 
viii, 86; and Athens, overtures for peace 

_ between, B.0, 348, vili, 112 seg.; Thebans 
invoke the aid of, égainst the Phokians, viii, 
117; and Thermopyla; viii. 119, 145, 147, 
183, 157, 158; embassies from Athens to, 
viii, 117 seq, 140 s0g., 158; envoys to 
Athens from, viii, 127, 130, 131, 186, 139; 
synud of allies at Athens about, viii, 180; 


peace.and alliance between Athens and, viii, 
130 seg. 147, 184 gog., 174, 177 sey.; 
fabrications of schinés and Philokratés 
about, viii, 186, 145, 146, 148 seg.; in 
Thrace, viii, 140, 142, 181 seq. ; letter of, 
taken by Eschinés to Athens, viii, 148, 
152; surrender of Phokis to, viii, 157; de- 
clared sympathy of, with the Thehans, 8.0, 
346, vili, 157; visit of Aechinés to, in 
Phokis, viii, 159 ; admitted intothe Amphik- 
tyonic assembly, viii. 150; azoendency of, 
B.c. 346, viii, 162 seq.; named president of 
the Pythian, festival, viii. 162 ;. position of, 
after the Sacred War, viii. 1683 letter of 
Isokratés to, viii, 169; movements of, after 
B.C, 346, viii, 175 seg. ; warnings of Demo- 
sthenés against, after B.c, 346, viii. 176 ; 
mission of Python from, to Athens, vii. 
177; aud Athens, dispute between, about 
Halonnesus, viii. 179 sey.; and Kardia, 
viii, 182; and Athens, disputes between, 
about the Bosphorus and Hellespont, viii, 
182; at Perinthus and the Chersonese, viii, 
185, 189 seq.; and Athens, declaration of 
war between, viii, 186 seq.; makes peace 
with Byzantium, Chios, and other islands, 
attacks the Scythians, and is defeated by 
the Triballi, vii. 192; and the Amphis- 
sians, vi, 208 seg., 225; 1e-fortification of 
Elateia by, viii. 210, 212 seg, ; application 
of, to Thebes for aid in attacking the Athe- 
niansy Vili, 211 seg,, 216 ; alliance of Athens 
and Thebes against, viii, 216 seq., 219 seq. ; 
letters of, to the Peloponnesians for aid, vir. 
218 sey.; victory of, at Charoneia, viii. 

+ 225 seq,, 229; military organization of, 
vill. 220, 292 seg.; and the Athenians, 
“peace of Detnadés between, viii. 231 sey. ; 
honorary votes at Athens in favour of, viii. 
233 ; expedition of, into Peloponnesus, visi. 
234; at the congress at Corinth, viii, 294; 
preparations of, fof the invasion of Persia, 
vii, 236 ; repudiates Olympias, and marries 
Kleopatia, visi, 236 ; and Alexander, dissen- 
sions hetween, viii. 236 ; assassination of, viii. 
239 seq., 249 seq.; character of, viii, 242 seq.; 
discord in the family of, viii. 247; military 
condition of Macedonia before, viii, 291. 

Philip Arideve, viii. 517,4530. 

Philippi, foundation of, vii. 669, 

Philippics of Demosthenés, viii. 60 seq., 177, 
183, 

Philippising factions in Megara and Eubea, 
viii, 180. 

Philippus, the Theban polemarch, vii. 78, 75. 

Phulippus, Alecander's physician, viii, 344, 

Philishus, vii, 228. 

Phitistidés, viii, 181, 184, 

Philistus, his treatment of mythea, i, 338 ; 
banishment of, vii, 482; recall of, vii. 5135 
intrigues of, against Plate and Dion, vii. 
522; tries to intercept Dion in the Gulf of 
Tarentum, vii, 534; at Leontinl vii, 543; 
defeat and death of, vii, 543, 

Phiokratés, motion of, to allow Philip-to send 
envoys to Athens, viii, 113; motion of, to 


PHILORTSTES. 


send envoys to Philip, vill. 120; motions of, 

for and alliance with Philip, viii, 130 

seq., 152; fabrications of, about Philip, viii. 

136, 146,148; impeachment and condem- 

nation of, viii, 166, 

Philoksétés, 1, 252, 260. 

Philolaus and Dioklés, ii, 74, 

Philométa, 4, 185 seq. 

Philomelus, vii, 4; seines the temple at Del- 
phi, viii, 7; and Afchidamus, viii, 6; and 
the Pythiaat Delphi, viii, 9; successful battles 
of, with the Lokrians, viii, 9; defeat and 
death of, viii, 13; takes purt οἱ the treasuies 
in the temple at Delphi, viii. 11, 

Philonomus and the Spartan Dovians, ii, 100, 

Philosophers, mythes allegorised by, i. 344 seq. 

Philosophy, Homeric and Hesiodie, i, 305; 
Tonic, i, 309 ; ethical and social among the 
Greeks, iti, 82. 

Philotas, alleged conspiracy, and execution of, 
viii, 408 sag., 412 ν᾿ 

Philoxenus and Dionysius, vii, 478. 

Phineus, i. 167, 197, 

Phiegye, the, i. 110, 

Phlius, return of philoeLaconian exiles to, vii; 
36; intervention of Sparta with, vA. 61. 
surrender of, to Agesilaus, vii. 62 seq, ; ap- 
plication of, to Athens, vii. 205 seq. ; fidelity 
of, to Sparta, vii, 224, 236; invasion of, by 
Kuphron, vii, 237; and Pelléné, vii. 237 ; 
assistance of Charés to, vii. 237 ; and Thebes, 
vii. 256 seq, Ω 

Phabé, i. 4, 5, 

Phebidas, at Thebes, vii. 50, 54, 55, 111. 

Phvonisse of Phrynichus, iti, 477 n, 1, 

Pheonix, i, 216, : . 

Phokea, ‘foundation of, ii. 379; surrender of, 
to Harpagus, iti, 173; Alkibiadés at, v. 486. 

Phokean colonies at Alalia and lea, ini. 175, 

Phokaans, exploring voyages of, ii. 457 ; effects 
of their exploring voyages upon (Grecian 
knowledge and fancy, ii. 457; entignation of, 
hi, 175 seq. 

Phokian detensive wall at Theimopyle, ii, 62; 
townships, ravage of by Xerxes’s aimy, hi. 457, 

Phokians, ii, 653 application of Leonidas to, 
iii. 4245 at Leuktra, vii. 159; and the pre- 
sidency of the temple at Delphi, viii. 5 seq. ; 
‘Thebans strive to form a contoderacy against, 
viii. 10; take the treasures in the templeat 
Delphi, vii, 11, 14, 50, 116; war of, with 
the Lokiiaus, Thebans, and Thessalians, viii. 
125 under Onomarchus, viii. 19, 46; under 
Phayllus, viii. 50 seg. ; under Phalekus, viii. 
116, 154; Thebans invoke the aid of Philip 
against, viii, 117; application of, to Athens, 
vii, 118; exclusion of, from the peace and 
alliance between Philip and Athens, viii. 135 
δάῆ., 148; envoys fiom, to Philip, viii, 142, 
146; motion of Philokratés about, viii. 152; 
at Thermopyle, viii, 154 seq. ; treatment of, 
after their surrender to Philip, viii. 160 seq.; 
restoration of, hy the Thebans and Athenians, 
viii, 219, 

Phokion, ἤχει exploits of, vii, 114; chas&tcter 

and policy of, viii, 28 seq, 60, 482, 510, 
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PILOT, 


iJ 

τοὶ seq. ; in Ἑπῦαια, hp ῖ Seq, 184; at 

egara, viii, 181; in the Propontis, ‘viii. 
190; and Alexander’s demand that the anti- 
Macedonian leaders at Athens shonld be sur- 
rendered, #iji, 282, 283; and Demadés, em- 
bassy of, to Antipattr, viii, 520; at Athens, 
under Antipater, vit, 528; and Nikanoy, viii. 
541, 545 seg.; and Alexander, son of Poly- 
sperchon, viii. 583; condemuation and death 
ot, viii. 544 seq.; altered sentiment of the 
Athenians towards. alter his death, viii, 550, 

Photis, acquisition of, by Athens, iv, 815 loss 
of, by Athens, iv. 95; invasion of, by the 
Thebans, Β.0, 374, vii, 1185 accusation of 
Thebes against, before the Amphiktyonic 
assembly, viii, 3; resistance of, to the Am- 
phiktyonic assembly, viii, 4 seg.; Philip in, 
viii. 157, 210, 218 seq. 

Phokus, i, 156, 

Phohylidés, ii, 79. 

Phorkys and Kétd, progeny of, i. 6. 

Phormio at Potidwa, iv. 208; at Amphilochian 
Argos, iv. 248; at Naupaktus, iv, 2995 his 
vicgpies over the Peloponnesian fleet, τν, 315 
seq.y 320 seqg.; in Akarnmiia, iv, 3235 his 
later history, iv. 882 2, 2, 

Phormisius, dishanchising proposition of, νι, 4. 

Phoréneus, i. 72, 

Phraortés, ti. 416. 

Phratries, ii, 264 seq., 2743 and gentes, 
members of, ii. 231, 

Phrikénis, ἢ, 383, 

Phrygia, Persian forces in, on Alexander's land- 
ing, viii, 307, $10; submission of, to Alex- 
ander, viii, 319, 

Phrygicn influence on the religion of the Greeks, 
i, 21, 255; music and worship, ii, 40 seq. 
Phrygians and Trojans, i, 279; and Thracians, 
ii, 490, 402 seq.; ethnical affinities and eauly 

distribution of, ri. 898 seq. ᾿ 

Phrynichus the tragediun, his capture of 

* Milétus, ii, 2655 his Phonssa, iii, 478 2.1. 

Phrynichus the commander, at Milétus, ν, 349; 
and Amorgés, v, 341 ἡ. 1: and Alkibiadés, 
y. 362 s¢q.; deposition of, v. 366; and the 
Four Hundred, y, 369, 408 seq, ; assassina- 
tion of, v. 410, 426 n. 15 decree respecting 
the memory of, 9426. 

Phrynon, viii. 115, 

Phryorus and Hellé, i. 106 seq. 

Phthiétis and Denkalion, i. 85. 

Φύσις, first use of, in the sense of nature, i, 305, 

Phyé=Athéné, iti. 89. 

Phylarch, Athenian, ii, 214. 

Phylé, occupation of, by Thrasybulus, v. 585, 
Phyllidas and the conspiracy against the philo- 
Laconian oligarchy. at Thebes, vii. 73 seq. 
Physical astronomy thought impious by ancient 
Greeks, i, 289 πὶ; science, commencement 

of, among the Geeks, i, 305. 

Phytalids, their tale of Bémétér, i, 38, 

Phyton, vii. 472 seq. 

Pierians, oviginal seat of, iii. 8 

Piété, Monts de, ii, 356, 

πίλοι of the Lacedemonians in Sphakteria, iy. 
440 n. 3, 
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INDEX. 


PRIMITIVE, 


¢ 

Pinarvs; Alexandey and Darius on the, vill. 
845 neq, 

Pindar, his treatment of mythes, i, 312 seq. 

Pindua, ii, 2 seq. 

Piracy in early Greece, i, 481, 4998 

Pisa and Elis, relations &, ii, 195. 

Pisatens and the Olympic games, ii. 92, 192, vi. 

- 887, vii, 378 seq. ; and Eleians, it, 191, 195. 

Pisatic sovereignty of Pelopi 1, 132. 

Pisidia, conquest of, by Alexander, viii. 329, 

Pisguthnés, iv. 167, vi. 186, 

Pitané, ii, 882: 

Pittakus, power and merit of, ii, 389 seq. 

Plague at Athens, iv. 277 seq. ; revival of, iv. 
396, 

Platen, and Thebes, disptes between, iii. 142; 
‘and Athens, first connexiqu of, iii, 142; 
battle of, iii, 499 seq,; revelation of the 
victory οἵ, αὐ Mykalé the same day, ini. 528 ; 
night-surprise of, ¥ the Thebans, τν, 241 
seq.; siege of, by Archidamys, iv. 90} seg. ; 
surrender of, to the Lacedamonians, iv. 367 
seq.; restoration of, by Sparta, vii. 26 sey. 3 
capture of, by the Thebans, vii, 139 sag. 

Plateans at Mardhon, iii. 294. 

Plato, his treatment. of mythes, 1, 362, 863 
seq. ; on the return of the Hérakleids, 1. 409 ; 
on homicide, i, 484 π. 2; his Repubhe and 
the Lykurgean institutions, ii, 154; and the 

- Sophists, vi. 54-97 ; aud Xenophon, evidence 
off shout Sokratés, vi. 101, 136 », 1, 140 
ἢν 23 his extension and improvement of the 
formal logic founded by Sokratés, vi, 124; 
purpose of his dialogues, vi. 143 ; incorrect 
assertions in the Menesenus of, vi. 505 πὶ 33 
the letters of, vii, 383”. 35; and Dionysius 
the Elder, vii. 488, 508; and Diop, vii. 
488, 505 seq., 515, 629; and Dionysius the 
Younger, vii. 00, 515-528; Dion apd the 
Pythagoreans, vii. 505 sey.; statements and 
advice of, on the condition of Syracuse, 


vii, 571 seq.; and the kings of Macedonia,’ 


vii, 640, 

Plausible fiction, i. 357, 442. 

Pleistoanas, iv. 95 seq. 

Plemmyrium, v. 236, 256 seq. 

Plutarch and Lykurgns, ii. 110, 115, 165 seg, ; 
on the ephor Epitadeus, ii. 167; and Hero- 
dotus, ii, 173 n. 1, 363 πὸ; on Periklés, 
iv, 292, 

Plutarch of Erctria, viii. 87 seq. 

§ Plyntéria, v. 479, 

Podaleirius and Machaén, i. 152. 

Podarkés, birth of, i, 95. 

Poems, lost epic, i, 506; epic, recited if public, 
not read in private, i, 519. 

Poetry, Greek, transition of, from the mythical 

τ past to the: positive present, i, 300; epic, i, 
503 seg. 3 epic, Homeric and Hesiodic, i. 505 
geq.3 didactic and mystio hexameter, i, 505 5 
lyric and choric, intefided for the ear, i. 520; 
Greek, advances of, within a century and a 
Βα Κλ ον Terpander, iii. 67, ¢ 

Poets inspired by the Muse, i. 295; iambic, 

ices and lyric, predominance of the present 

y 1. 302; and logographers, their treatment 


of mythes, i, 312 sey.; early, chronological 
evidence of, i, 442 seq.; epic, and their 
probable dates, i. 5075 cyclic, 1. 508 seg. ; 
gnomie or morelising, iii. 78 seq. 

Polemarch, Athenian, ii. 282. 

Polemarchs, Spartan, ii, 218, 

Polemarchus, v, 520, 

Political clubs at Athens, ν, 867, 

Politicians, new class of, at Athens, after Peri- 
klés, iv. 854 seq. 

Pollis, defeat of, by Chabrias, vii, 113, 

Pollux and Castor, i, 142 seq. 

Polyarchus, vii, 593, 

Polybiades, vii. 59. 

Polybius, his transformation of mythes to his- 
tory, i, 340; perplexing statement of, re- 
specting the war between Sybaris and Kroton, 
iti, 356; the Grgece of, viii. 580. 

Polychurés and Euaphnus, ii, 184, 

Polydumas of Pharsalus, vii, 119 seq. 

Polydaanus the Mucedonian, viii.A13, 

Polyd amidas at. Mendé, iv. 526 seq. 

Polykratés of Sumas, ini, 205 seq. 

Polykratés the Sophist, harangue of, on the 
accusation against Sokratés, vi, 159 ἢ. 1,’ 

Polynit, 1. 224, 226 seq., 229, 284. 

Folyphron, vin. 217, 

Polysperchon, appointed by Antipater as his 
sticcessor, vill, 533; plans of, viii, 536; 
edict of, at Pella, viii, 538 seg.; Phokion 
and Agnonidés heard before, vii. 545 seq. ; 
and Kassander, viii, 553, 563, 572; flight 
of, to Mtolia, viii. 559, 

Polystratus, one of the Four Hundred, vy. 412 
n. 1,413 0 1, 421, 429, 

Poly cena, death of, i, 255. 

Potycélus and Hiero, ii, 553, 

Polnpoy in Colchis, i, 203. 

Pontic Greeks, vii, 637 seq. 

Pontic Herakleia, viii, 639-649. ' 

Pontus and Gwa, children of, i. 6, 

Popular belief in ancient mythes, i, 351, 353. 

Porus, viii, 439 seq. 

Poseidén, i. ὃ, 6, 9, 485 prominence of, in 
Holid legends, i. 93; Kyechtheus, i, 161; 
and Athéué, i, 163; and Laomedén, i, 239. 

Positive evidence, indispensable to historical 
proof, 1, 353, 

Positive tendencies of the Greek mind in the 
time of Herodotus, iii. 89 n. 1. 

Post-Homeric poems on the Trojan war, i, 219. 

Potidea and Artabazus, ili, 487; relations of, 
with Corinth and Athens, iv. 202; designs 
of Perdikkas and the Corinthians upon, iv. 
208 ; revolt of, from Athens, iv. 203 seq. ; 
Athenian victory near, iv. 207; blockade 
of, by the Athenians, iv, 207, 265, 284, 
302; Brasidas’s attempt upon, iv. 534; 
capture of, by Philip and the Olynthians, 
vii, 666, 

Prasia, expedition of Pythodérus to, v. 250. 

Prasitus, vi. 477 n. 3, 483 seq, 

Priam, i. 240, 245 π. 3, 254, 

Priéné, ii, 366, 371, iv. 166. 

Pric&s, Egyptian, ii, 485. 

Primitive and historical Greece, i, 455-504. 
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Private property, rights of, at Athens, vi. 12. 

Probability alone not sufficient for historical 

οἰ, BO 

Pro-Bouleutic Sonate, Solon's, ii, 322, 

Probili, board of, v, 318, 

Proditus, vi, 67, 76 seg. 

Prostos and his daughters, i, 77 seq. 

Prokné, i. 165 seg. 

Protris, i, 166, 

Prométheus, i, 5; and Zeus, i. 54, 65, 68 saq. ; 
and Pandéra, i, 62 : and Epimétheus, i, 64 5 
Eschylus’s, i, 316 πὶ 2. 

Property, rights of, at Athens, ix 310, 316 seq. 

Prophecies, Sibyliine, i. 281, 

Propontis, Phokion in, viii, 19). 

Propylea, building of, iv. 162, 164 n. 3, 

Prose writing among the Greeks, ii. 82. 

Protajoras, vi, 64, ΟΥ̓́ seq.y 77 80.) 80 n 1, 

Protesilaus, i, 246, iui, 531, 

Lrothoits, vii. 153, 

Provenus of Tegea, vii, 183, 

Prytancium, Solon’s regulations about, ji. 340. 

Prytanes, iii. 118. 

Prytanies, is. 118, 

Prytans, vir, 699. 

Psammenitus, isi, 187, 

Psdmmetichus I., ii, 495 seq. 

Psammetichus and Tamos, vii, 11, 

Psammis, ii. 501. 

Psephism, Demophantus’s democratical, ν, 422, 

Psephisms and laws, distinctions between, i¥.116, 

Psyttuleia, Persian troops in, iii, 47, 477, 

Ptolemy of Aldrus, vii, 218; and Pelopidas, 
vii, 2315 assassination of, vii. 263, 

Ptolemy of Egypt, attack of Perdikkas on, viii, 
5333 alliance of, with Kassander, Lysinm- 
chus and Seleukus aginst Antizonus, vit. 
559, 563, 573, 5765; proclamations off to 
the Grecks, viii, 561; Lysimachus and Kas- 
sander, pacification of, with Antigonus, viii, 
5035 in Greece, vii, 564. 

Ptoleny, nephew of Antigonus, viii, 562. 

Public speaking, its early origin and intellectual 
effucts, 1. 470 sey. 

Punjab, Alexander's conquests in the, viii, 439, 
866, ᾿ 

Purification for homicide, i, 21. 

Pydua, siege of, by ‘Archestratus, iv. 204, ; 
siege of, by Archelaus, v. 455; and Philip, 
vii, 665. 

Pyle, in Babylonia, vi, 214 n, 2, 217 n. 2. 

i, 80, 

Pylians, i, 413, ii, 107, 

Pylus, attack of Héraklés on, i, 965 long 
independence of, ii, 104 νι, ;Ὡ occupation ant 
fortification of, by the Athenians, iv, 415 

ν᾽ armistice voneluded at, iv. 423, 430; 
eon's ition fo, iv, 433 seg. ; cession 

+. of, demanded by the Lacedwmoninns, v. 26; 
helots brought back to, by the Athenians, 
᾿ς δ recapture of, by the Cacedemonians, 
¥. 465, ᾿ ra 

Pyramids, tian, if, 491. 

Pyrrha and ρανίδα: i. 83. 

Pyprrho and Sokratés, vi, 177 5. 

Pyrvinis; ton of Aokillés, i, 159, 


Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, ang Antipater, gon of 
Kassander, viii, 578. 

Pythagoras, the philosopher, i, 304 seq.y iii, 
335-352, 356, 

Pythagoras} the Ephesian despot, ii. 375, 

Pyth sjorean order, ii® 341, 346 seq., 356, 

Pythayorenns, logical distinction of genera and 
species unknown to, vi. 122 n, 3; Plato and 
Dion, vii. 505 aq. 

Pytheas, viii, 637, 

Pythia, the, at Delphi, and Philomelus, viii. 9, 

Pythian Apollo, i, 40. 

Pythian qames, ti, 27, 28, fii, 50, 54 seq., 
57, vil. 119 n. 1, 171, vii, 162, 

Pythius, the Phry pian, ii, 382, 

Pythodsrus, να 116, 122, 250, 

Python, mission of, to Athens, vii, 177, 

Pythonikus, y, 158, 172. 


Quadrivemes, Vii. μι 
Quingteremes, Ui, 40) 2, 1, vii, 424, 


‘ R. 
Races of men in ‘ Works and Days,’ i, 56 seq. 
Religions veremonies a source of mythes, i, 
54, 374 sey. ; views paramount in the 
Homeric age, i, 2975 views, opposition of, 
to scientitic, among the Grecks, i, 297, 306 
seq. τ festivals, Grecian, iit, 45, 58 sey, vain. 
99 ; associations, effect of, on early (rkoan 
art, iii, 81. 
Reply to criticisms on the first two volumes of 
this history, i, 336 2, 
Rhadunouthus and Minds, i. 187. 
Rhapsodes, i, S14, 521 sey. 
Rhea, ας 4, 5. 
Rhegiums and Tarentines, expedition of, against 
theglapygians, ih, S64. . 
Rhegium, vi. 540; the chorus sent frbm Mes- 
réné to, iii, 40 5, 15 and Athens, ν, 118 a, ; 
the Athenian ect near, Bc, $25, v. {171» 
promess of the Athenian armament for 
Sicily to, v. 158; discouragement of the 
Athenians at, v. 1665 relations of, with 
Dionysius, 5.0. 399, vii. 421 seq. ; and Dio- 
nysius, vii! 459, 461, 465, 469 seq. ; and 
Dionysius the Ygunger, vii. 574; Timoleon 
at, vin, 584 seq, : 

Rhetoric, iv. 139, vi, 43, 44, 49 seq. 

dthetors and sophists, iv. 140 seq. 

Rhetra, the primitive constitutional, fi, 116 2 9 

Phetre, the Three Lykurgean, ii, 125 πὶ 

Rhianus and the second Messeuian war, ii, 187. 

Rhium, Phermio in the Gulf at, iv. 313 seq, 

Rhodes, founder of, i. 429; dikasterics at, iv. 
126 πὶ 15 and the Olympic games, v.46 πὸ ; 
the Peloponnesian fleet at, ν, 350 seq, 4336, 
‘vi. 509, 513 ; Dorieus at, v. 45:35. revolt of, 

. from Sparta, vi. 425 ; revolt of, from Athens, 
vii, 653 seq. ; siege Of, hy Demetrius Polior- 
kétés, viii, 571. 

Rivxtiangand the battle of Charoneia, witi, 229, 

Phodépis, ii, 504 n, 3, 

Bluskus of Samos, iii, 83, 

Rivesakés, viii. 315. 

e 
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Rites, post-Homerje, i, 22 ; evstatic, i, 25 seq. 

Rivers, mythical personages identified with, i, 
286 m, 25 of Geos, ii. 6, 

Robbery, violent, how regarded in Greed and 
Europe, i, 498 5, : 

Romemives of chivalry, i> 391, 536 a. 2, 

Roman kings, authority of, i, 463 n, 

Roman law of debtor and creditor, ii. 354 seq. 

Romans, respect of, for Hitm, i. 273; belief’ 
of, with regard to earthquakes, 1. 330 πὶ; 
dislike of, to paid judicial pleading, vi. 55 n. 
15 embassy from to Alexauder, viii. 456 n. ; 
Livy's opinion as to the chances of Alex- 
ander, if he had attacked the, viii. 466, 

Rome, reduction of the rate of interest at, ii. 
315 wn, 15 debasement of coin at, ii, 317; 
new tables at, ii, 318 πὶ 43 law of debtor 
and creditor at, ii, 354 seq.; political asso- 
ciations at, v. 368 n.; and Carthage, treaties 
between, vii. 345 ψ͵ 

Roxana, viii, 428, 6 5, 530, §59, 563. 


8. 

Sacred games, Solon's rewands to victors at, ii, 
839; objects, Greek view of material con- 
nexion with, ii, 291 πὶ 1, 440. 

Sacred War, the first, iii. 54 seq., iv. 93; the 
second, viii, 1 seg., 116 seg, position of 
Philip after the second, viii, 168; the third, 
viii, 196, 

Sackifives, i. 54; human, in Greece, i, 109 seq. 

Sacrileye, French legivlation upon, v. 185 2. 

Sadyattés, ti, 434, 

Suga, the, Ampére on, i, 297 n, 

Suge, a universal manifestation of the human 
mind, i. 380. 

Sagen-poesie, applied as a standard to the Iliad 

and rey i, 541, 

Sagra, ee of the battle at, iii, 852 πὶ bk 

Saints, legends of, i. 387 seq. 

Sukadas, iii. 76, 

* Salethus, iv. 348 seq. 

Salamis, the serpent of, i. 157; war between 
Athens and Megara about, in, 297 seq. ; 
retreat of the Greek fleet from Artemisium 
to, ili, 447, 452; the bittle of, iii, 450-485 ; 
Persian and Greek fleets after the battle of, 
iii, 486; migration of Aghenians to, on Mar- 
donius’s approagh, iii, 492; seizure of pri- 
soners at, by the Thirty Tyrants at Athens, 
v, 587. 

+ Salamis in Cyprus, i, 160, vii. 12 seq. 

Salmoneus, i. 94. 

Sumian exiles, application of, to Sparta, iii, 
207; attack of, on Siphnos, iii, 207; at 
Zankid, iii, 540 seq, 

Samiang and Athenians, contrast between, iii, 
211; slaughter of, by Otanés, fi.-214 5 at 
Ladé, iii. 261; migration of, to: Sicily, ii, 
261; transfer of the fund of the confederacy 
from Delos to Athelts proposed by, iv. 90; 
application of, to Sparta for atd against 
Athtias, iv, 169, ‘ 

Sammites, vii, 462. ᾿ 

Samos, foundation of, ii, 866; condition of, 
on the accession of Darius Hystaspéa, iii, 204 


Lacedamonians and Potykratés at, tif, 207; 
Persian armament tinder Datis at, iii, 282; 
Persian fleet at, after the battle of Salamnis, 
iii, 486, 524; Gieek fleet moves to the 
rescue of, from the Persians, ffi, 623; an 
autonomous ally of Athens, iv. 1455 revolt 
of, from the Athenians, iv, 166 seq, 169; 
and Milétus, dispute between, about Prigné, 
iv. 166; Athenian armament against, under 
Peviklés, Sophoklés, &c., iv. 167 seq. : 
blockaded, iv, 168; government of, alter 
its capture by Periklés, iv, 170; demo- 
eratical revolution at, ¥. 321 seq. 1 powerful 
Athenian fleet at, Bc, 412, v, 342; oli- 
garchical conspiracy at, v. 359 seq., 575 
seq. ; embassy from the Four Hundred to, 
v. 392, 399, seq., 402; Athenian demo- 
cracy reconstituted at, v. 394 seq,; the 
Athenian democracy at, and Alkibiadés, v, 
396 seq.; eagerness of the Athenian demo- 
cracy at, to sail to Peirmus, v. 398, 400; 
envoys from Argos to the Athenian Demos 
at, v. 402; Athenian democracy at, con- 
trasted with the oligarchy of the Four 
Hundred, v. 431 seq. ; Strombichidas's arrival 
at, Tiom the Hellespont, v, 436; Slki- 
biadés’s return fiom Aspendus to, τ, 452; 
Alkibiadés sails from, to the Hellespont, v. 
463; Alkibiadés at, p.c, 407, v. 4853 Alki- 
bigdés leaves Antiochus in command at, v. 
486 ; dissatisfaction of the a mament at, with 
Alkibislés, v. 488; Konon at, v. 493; Ly- 
sander at, v. 548, 560; conquest of, by 
Timotheus, vii, 258, 260 π, 2. 

Sainothracians, exploit of, at Salamis, iii, 475, 

Stngala, capture of, by Alexander, γι, 441. 

Sapphé, i. 301, ili, 76 seq. 

Surdinia, proposition of Bias for a Pan-Ionic 
emigration to, iii, 177. 

Sardis, ii, 407; capture of, by Cyrus, iii, 
164; march of Aristagoras to, and burning 
of, ii, 2485 march of Xerxes to, and col- 
lection of his forces at, ii, 370; march of 
Xerxes from, ii, 381; retirement of the 
Persian army to, after their defeat at My- 
kalé, iii, 429; Alkibiadés’s imprisonment 
at, and escape fiom, v, 456; forces of Cyrus 
the Younger collected at, vi, 192; march of 
Cyrus the Younger from, to Kunaxa, vi, 190 
seq.; victory of Agesilaus near, vi, 422 ; 
surrender of, to Alexander, viii, 319. 

Surissa, viii, 292, 330 seq. + 

Suarmatians, ti, 426, . 

Sa ‘pédon, i, 184, 

Sutaspés, ii. 48%, 464 κι 1. 

Satrapies of Darius Hystuspés, ili, 201 seq. 
Sutraps under Darius Hystaspés, disoontents of, 
fil, 193 seq. ; of Alexander, viii. 448 e¢q. . 

Satyrus of Herakleia, viti, 642. 

Satyrus I, of Bosporus, viii, 20 π, 2, 656. 

Suturug the actor, viii, 26, 108, 

Satyrus TT, of Boxporus, viii, 659. 

Saxo Grammaticus and Snorro Sturleson con- 
trasted with Pherekyd&s arid Hellanikus, i, 386, 

Scalés, Hginean and Euboic, fi, 93 seg, 98; 
Aiginwan, Kuboic, and Attic, ἢ; 365, 
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SCANDINAVIAN, SIGHIUM. 
Scandinavian maythical logies, 1.383 1.2; | Sicilian Greeks, prosperity of, between BO. 735 
and Teutonic epic, ἡ, 394 eq. and 485, ii, 527 aeg,; Θτοῦκα, peculiarity of 
Scardus, ii, 24, their monetary and statical scale, ii, 529; 


Science, physical, commencement of, among the 
Greeks, i. 305, 

Scientific views, opposition of, to religious, 
among the Greeks, i, 297-306 seq. 

Scission between the superior anen and the mul- 
titude among the Greeks, i. 310, 

Soulpture at Athens, under Periklés, iv, 162. 

Scurrility at festivals, ini. 68 πὶ, 3, 

Scylla, i. 1, 185. 

Scythia, ti, 420; Darius’s invasion of, iii. 224 
sey. . 

Seyihians, Hi, 419 seq., viii. 651; invasion of 
Asia Minor apd Upper Asia by, ii, 428 seq, ; 
strong impression produced by, upon Herodo- 
tus's imagination, ii, 229; attack of Philip 
on, vili, 192; aud Alexander, viii, 421, 427. 

Secession of the mythical races of Greece, 1.419, 

Seisuchtheia, or debtor’s relief law of Solon, ii, 
304 seq. 

Seléné, i. 5, 289 π. 

Seleukus, alliance of, with Kassander, Lysima- 
chus, and Ptolemy against Antigonus, vii, 
559, 563, 573, 576; Nassander, Lysimachus, 
and Ptolemy, pacification of, with Antigonus, 
vili, 563; and the Pontic Hévakleia, vii. 
647; death of, vii. 648. 

Sclinuntines, deteat, of, by the Egestaans and 
Carthaginians, vii. 355, ᾿ 
Selinus, ‘ei and Egesta, ν, 126, wi. 354; 
applicati®™ of, to Syiacuse, vti, 359; capture 
of, by Hannibal, vii, 358 seq.; abandonment 
of, by the rest of Sicily, vii, 359; Hermo- 
kratés at, vii. 367, . 

Belli, ἢ. 49. 

Nelymbria, v. 462, 468; viii. 186», 3. ᾿ 

Selymbris, iit. 23, 

Semelé, i, 217, 

Semi-historical interpretation of ancient mythes, 
i, 352, 

Senate and Agora subordinate in legendary, 
paramount in historical Greece, i, 4695 
Spartan, ii, 116, 1275 of Areopagus, ii, 281; 
powers of, enlarged by Solon, ii. 325; of 
Four Hundred, Solou’s, 11, 3225; of Five Hun- 
dred, iii, 118; at Atheng, expulsion of, by 
the Four Hundred, v. 386. 

Senators, addition to the oath of Athenian, vi. 8. 

Sentiment, mingled ethical and mythical, in 
‘Works and Dgys,” i. 58 seq. 

Sépias Akté, Xerxes's fleet at, iii, 431 seq. 

Servitude, temporasy, of the gods, i. 49, 98 ἡ, 4, 

Sestos, capture of, 8.0. 479, sii, 532 seg.; 
escape of the Athenian squadron from, to 
Elmas, vy. 444; Derkyllidus at, vi, 470; 
capture of, by Kotys, vii, 327 ; surrender of, 
6 Athens, B.c, 358, vil, 3332.2; conquest 
of, by Charés, vii. 16. 

Seuthes, and the ‘Ten Thousand Greeks, yi, 320, 
332 seq, 

Seven chiefs against Thebes, the, i, 228. 

Senen wise men of Greece, ili.8) seq, 

Sibyl, the Erythraan, i, 24, 

Sibylline prophecies, iy 24, 281. 


comedy, ii, 531; Greeks, early governments 
of, ii, 536 Greeks and Phenicians, iii, 587; 
cities, B.C. 431, v.12, 115; and Htahan 
Dorians, aid expected from, by Sparta, v, 
114; cities, general peace between, B.C, 424, 
v. 121; aid to Spyacuse, B.C. 413, ν, 259, 
Sicily, Phenicians and Giceks in, ii, 454; ante- 
Hellenic population of, ii. 512, 523, 532; 
and Italy, early languages and history of, 
ii, 517 πὸ; and Italy, date of earliest Grecian 
colony in, ii, 5183 rapid multiplication of 
Grecian colonies in, after B.C, 735, ii. 54; 
the voyage from Greece to, il, 522; spot 
where the Greeks first landed in, ii. 622; 
Megarian, ii, 525; subcolonies from, ii. 526 ; 
Sikel or Sikan caverns in, ii. 527 πὶ; mixed 
population of, ii, 528; ditference between 
Greeks in, and those in Greece Proper, ii. 
531; despots th, about 3c, 00, fii. 5375 
Carthagiman invasion of, B.c, 480, iii, 547; 
eapulsion of despots from, 8.0, 465, iii, 560; 


» after the expulsion of despats, 1.¢, 465, iii, 


500, δ seq, v. 104; ‘return of Duketius 
to, v. 109; intellectual movement in, be- 
tween B.c. 461-416, v. 1115 relations of, to 
Athens and Sparta, altered by the quarrel 
between Corinth and Korkyra, v. 113; Do- 
. Tians attack the Ionians in, about πιο, 427, 
y. 1153 Tonic cities in, solicit aid from 
Athens, agamst the. Doians, B.C, 427, v. 
116; Athenian expedition to, B.C. 427, v, 
116; Athenian expedition to, Bc, 423, v. 


116; Athenian expedition to, 1.0. 422, y. | 


125; Athenman expedition to, Ine. 415, ν᾿, 
143 seq.; Athenian expedition to, Bc. 413, 
v. 25 seq.; effect of the Athenian disaster 
in, upon all Greeks, v, 319; intervention of 
Caithage m, 8.¢. 410, vii. $54 seq. 5 inva- 
sion of, by Hannibal, 6.0, 409, vii, 356 ϑόφε; 
abandonment of Selinus by the Hellenic cities 
of, B.C. 409, vii, 359; Hannibal's retuin 


fiom, u.c. 409, vii. 365; return of Hermo-* 


kratés to, vii. 366; invasion of, by Hannibal 
and Imilkon, ‘vij. 372 seg. ; southern, de- 
pressed condition of, B.c, 405. vii, 404 ; ex- 
pedition of Dionysius against the Cartha- 
ginians in, vil. 428 seq. ; frequency οὗ pes- 
tilence among the Carthaginians in, vil, 456 ; 
Dionysius’s conquests in ‘the interior of, 
1.0, 394, vii. 459; coudition of, H.C. 353- 
344, vii. 571; voyage of Timoleon to, vii, 
584 scq.; invasion of, by the Carthaginians, 
B.C. 340, vii. 609; Timoleon in, vii, 608- 
629; expedition to, under Giskon, vii. 616; 
Agathoklés in, viii. 621 seg.; ceases to be an- 
der Hellenic agency after Agathoklés, viii, 632, 
Sidon, ii, 445 ;, conquest of, by Dartus Nothys, 
viii. 172; surrender ofpto Alexander, viii.355. 
Sidus, capture of, by the Lacedamonians, vi, 
484; reqovery of, by Iphikratés, vi, 00, 
Siege of Troy, i. 240-254, 
Sigeiwn, Mitylenwans at, i, 282; and Peisistra- 
tus, iii, 101, 


τῷ 


SIKANS, 


* INDEX. 


SPARTA, 


aoe 

Bikans, ii, 512, 514 π᾿ 1, 530, 

Sikel prince, Duketius, ii, 532. 

Sikels, ii, 5125 in Italy, ti, 514, 5345 migia- 
tion of, from ltaly to Sicily, ii, 516 n. 1; 
in Sicily, ii. 530, vii. 437, vii 459. 

Bthinnus, iii, 468, 479% iv. 66 n. 1, 

Sthydn, origin of, i, 104 seq. ; early condition of, 
it, 2225 despots at, ii. 246 seg., 251; classes 
of people at, ii, 249; dames of Dorian and 
non-Doiian tribes at, ii, 247, 2513 Corinth 
and Megara, analogy of, fi. 259; Athenian 
attacks upon, iv, 81; Spartan and Argeian 
expedition against, v. 84; desertion of, fiom 
Sparta to Thebes, vii. 224; intestine dissen- 
sions at, B.C, 307-366, vil. 255 seq. ; Eu- 
phron at, vii. 235 seq., 238, 239, 

Silanus the prophet, 217, 301 seq. 

Silphium, iii. 29, 

Silver race, the, i, 56. 

Simon, i, 254. 

Simonidés of Keés, epigram of, on the battle of 
Thermopyle, iii, 449 ; mediation of, between 
Hiero and Thero, iit, 55.3, 

Simonides of Amorgus, poetry of, i, SOL, iii, 
70, 78, 6 ‘ 


Sindpé, and the Amazons, i. 177 2. 4; date of 


the foundation of, ii, 431.4; DPeriklés’s 

expedition to, iv. 152; and the Ten Thou- 

sand Greeks, γι, 297 seq., 311; long inde- 
ndence of, viii, 638; envoys from, with 
σία, vil. 638, 

Siphnus, ii. 3615 attack of Samian exiles on, 
iii. 207. . 

Sirens, the, i. 1. 

Stris, or Herakleia, ti. 542. 

Sisygambis, viri. 350, 385, 391. 

Sisyphus, i. 103 sey. 

Sitalhés, iv, 265, 825 seq. 

Mithonia, iis, 21, ε 

Sittake, the ‘Ten Thousand Geeks at, vi. 229. 

Skatds, Icelandic, songs of, i, 5382 πὶ 1, 536 
n, 2 

Shedasus, vii. 155, 

Sképsis, Derkyllidas at, vi. $73. 

* Shillus, Xenophon at, vi. 340 seq. 

Skiéne, τόνον, of, from Athens to: Brasidas, iv. 
520 seq.; dispute aboutyafter the One year’s 
tree between Athenseand Sparta, iv, 523; 
blockade of, by the Athenians, 8.0, 425, iv. 
627; capture of, by the Athenians, Bo. 421, 
vy. 20. 

Shirite, v. 70, 73, vii, 204, 

Shylas, tii, 202, 242, vil. 199 n. 4, 

Spyilétiony ii, S41, 

, conquest of, by Kimon, iv. 57. 

Shytatiym at Argos, vii. 175 seq. 

Skythis of Zankle, iii, 259 seq, 

Shythini, and the Ten Thousand Greeks, vi, 280, 

Slavery of debtors in Attica before Solon, ii, 301, 


Slaves in legendary Greece, i, 487 seq. 
Smerdis, 4ii, 189 seq." 

Smminthian Apollo, i, 48, 280, 
Sinyena, il, $74, 880, ε 


Social War, vii. 652, 661, 
Sooraite philosophers, their unjust condemnation 
of rhapsodes, i; 522, 


Rocratics wirt, vi, 101 n, 4. 

Sogdian rock, capture of, by Alexander, viii. 428. 

Sogdiana, Alexander in, viii, 418 seq., 422. 

Sokratés, his treatment of the discrepancy he- 
tween scientific and religious views, §. 3(17 ; 
treatment of, by the Athenians, i, 310 seq. ; 
alleged impiety of, attacked by Aristophanés, 
i, 330 n.; andthe sophists, iv. 141, v. 33 ἡ, 
vi. 79 πὶ 1, 99, 128 n, 2; at the battle of 
Deliiim, iv. 486; and Alkibiadés, v. 31 seq.; 
and Kritias, ν, 31 seq.; at the Athenian Ay. 
sembly, on the generals at Arginusa, v. 529 ; 
and the Thirty, v. 566, 579; and Parne- 
nidés, vi. 47 ἡ. ὁ: dishke of, to teaching fin 
pay, vi. 545 life, character, philosophy, 
teaching, and. death of, vi. 99-183, 

Nolemuities and games, i, 87. 

Soli m Cyprus, in. 345, 

Sollium, Athenian capture of, iv. 260, 

Solveis, Cape, ii, 459 2. 4. . 

Solon and the Hiad, i, 534 2, 15 civil condition 
of Attica before, ii, 2615 life, character, 
Jaws, and constitution of, ii, 296-354. 

Sophoklés, his Cdipus, i, 224; his treatment 
of mythes, i, 314 seg., $175 Periklés, ἅτ, 
Affenian armament under, against Sainos, 
iv. 167 sey.; number of tragedies by, vi, 2b 
n. 1; Mschylus and Euripdés, vi. 29; and 
Herodotus, vi, 30 πὶ 1. 

Sophoklés and Murymedon, expeditions of, to 
Sicily and Korkyra, iv. 417 seq.. 452 sey; 
vy, ΤΊ seq. 

Sésis, vin, 547. 

Sdsistratus, viii, 582, 583, 586, 592. 

Sparta and Mykéne, 1. 139 seq.; ocoupation 

* of, by the Donans, i. 410, it, 87, 100 sey. 5 
1295 and the disunion of Cheek towns, 1, 

“41; not strictly a city, ii. 43; inferior to 
Argos and neighbouiog Dorians, B.c. 776, 
ii, 845 first Instorical view of, ii. 1025 not 
the perfect. Dorian type, ἢ. 113; pair of 
kings at, αν 119; classification of the popu- 
lation at, ii, 129 sey.5 syssitia and public 
training at, ii, 146 sey. ; partition of lands 
at, ascribed to Lykurgus, ji, 156-1765 pro- 
gressive inctease of, ii, 179; and Lepreum. ii. 
196; Argos, and Arcadia, relations of, ἢ, 199 
n. 43 and Mantineia, jf. 9405 and Arcadia, 
ii. 201 sey.; and Tegea, ii, 202 seg.; bones 
oft Orestés taken to, ii. 203; acquisitions of, 
fowaids Argos, ii, 204 seq.; extensive pos- 
sessions and power of ty, 8.0, 540, ii. 
207 seq; military institutions off fi. 210 
seq. 3 recognized superiority of, i. 215, iii. 
206, 273; peculiar government of, i. 2243 
alleged intervention of, with the Nemean and 
Isthmian gathes, iii. 56 n. 3; exclusive cha- 


+ acter of her festivals, iii. 59; musieal and 


poetical tendencies at, iii. 70 seq, 78. 5. 25 
choric training at, ii 71 seq; first appear- 
ance of, as head of Peloponnesian allies, ili. 
144, 148 seq.; preparations at, for attacking 
Atheus, after the failuye of Kleomenés, iii. 
. 148 seq.s and “Crosus, iii. 163, and Asiatic 
@recks, iii, 170, vi. 367, $695 and Samian 
exiles, iii, 2075 and Arintegoins, iii, 248 
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seq, ; treatment of Darine’s herald at, iii. 272 5 
appeal of Athenians to, against the Medism of 
Hgina, iii, 273; war of, against Avgos, B,C. 
7445, iii, 275 sey.; no heralds sent from 
Xerxes to, iii. 408 ; Pan-Hellenic congress con- 
yeued by, at the Isthmus of Corinth, iii, 408 
seq.; leaves Athous undefended against Mar- 
donius, iii, 490 seq. ; headship of the allied 
Greeks transferred from, to Athens, iv. 16 
seq.; and, Athens, fist open separation be- 
tween, iv.17, 19 seq., 465 secret, promise 
of, to the Thasians, to invade Attica, iv. 645 
restores the supremacy of Theles in Lwotia, iv, 
66, 775 and the rest, of Peloponnesus, between 
B.C. 477-457, iv. 675 carthquake and revolt 
of Helots at, Bc, 464, iv. 67 seq.; Athenian 
auxiliaries to, against the Helots, iv. 68 seq. 5 
Athenians renounce the alliance of, nc. 464, 
iv. 7L; and Athens, tive years’ truce between, 
iv. 835 and Delphi, be, 452-447, αν, 935 
aud Athens, thirty years’ truce between, iv. 
965 application of Samiaus to, αν. 1695 im- 
perial, compared with mpenal Atheus, 
ww. 177, vie SHS sey.5 aud her subj 
allies, iv. 1795 and Athens, confederacies of,» 
iv. 18 ; promise of, to the Potidwans, to m- 
vade Attica, iv. 204; appheation of the Les 
lians to, ἦν. 209; assembly at, betore the 
Pelopounesian war, iv. 2U1 δύο; relations of, 
with her allies, vy, 212 ; congress of allies at, 
BC. 402, iv, 225 sey. ; requisitions addressed 
to Athens by, Wu. 431, iv, 227 ecp 3 LSS 
seq. ; eflorts uf, to raise a naval force on com- 
mencing the Pel ponnesian way, iy. 251; and 
the Mitylenaans, iv, 359 sey.; despatches 
from Artanersés to, iv. 490 sey. ; and Athess, 
one year’s tiuce between, B.C. 424, iv. 518 
seq. 5 633, 536 seg.; and the Poace of Nidiis, 
v. 2,85 and Argos, uncertain relations be- 
tween, B.C. 421, v.33 and Athens, alliance 
between, B.c, 421, v. 43 ‘vevolt of Ehs trom, 
v. 16 seq.; congress at, BC. 421, v. 21.5 
and Buwotia, alliance between, B.C, 420, v. 
23; and Argos, tifty veais’ peace between, 
v. 25 sey.; embassy of Nikias to, v. 423 and 
Athens, relations between, Bx. 419, τι ΟἹ ᾿ 
and the battle of Mantineia, 8.c. 418, v. 77; 
and Argos, peace and alliance between, Bc. 
418, v. 80 867. 5 submission of Mantineia to, 
y. 82; and Athens, relations between, n.c. 
416, v, 89; aud Sicily, relations of, altered 
by the quarrg) between Coiinth and Kohyra, 
v. 113; aid expected from the Sicilian “lo- 
yians by, wc. 431, v. 114; embassy fiom 
Syracuse and Connth (ον "νον 415, v. 204 
eeg.; -Alkibiadés at, ν, 205 sey., 3543 and 
Athens, violation of the peace between, 1.0. 
414, ν, 250; resolution of, to fortify De- 
keleia and send a force to Syracuse, B.c. 414, 
v. 2515 application from Chios to, v, 320; 
embassy from Tissaphernés and Pharnalazus 
to, v. B21; embassy fiom the Four Hundred 
to, v. A03, 425 ; proposals of peace fiom, to 
Athens, B.C, 410, ν. 458 seq.; alleged pro- 
posals of peace from, to Athens, alt# the 
hattle of Arginnsm, v. 537 ; first proposals of 
“Athens to, after the battle of Mgospotami, v. 
VOL, VIL ak 


5513 embassies of Thepamenés tor v. 551, 
558; assembly οὗ the lsat conte. 
ἀοιδοῦ at, B.C. 404, ¥. 5535 terms of peace 
granted to Athous by, 8.¢, 404, v. 5535 triums 
phant rdturn of Lysander to, y. 5615 and her 
allies, after the ca pure of Athens by L ysander, 
v. 579; oppressive dominion of, after the cap- 
ture of Athens by Lysander, v. 581 5 epposi- 
tion to Lysand@r at, v. S82 5 pacification by, 
between the ‘Ten at Athens and the exiles at 
Peirwus, v. 597; empire of, contiasted with 
her promises of liberty, vi. 853 seg.5 change 
in the language and plans of, towards the 
close of the Peloponnesian war, vi. 8b 5 and 
the Thirty at Athens, vi. $59; opportunity 
lost by, for organsing a stable conteleraey 
thionghout Greece, vi, 363 seq. 3 alienation 
of the allies af, after the battle of Ae gospo- 
tani, vic S&L seqg.; and Lis, war between, 
Vi. 383 sey. 5 refuses to restore tlhe Olympic 
presidency to the Pisatans, vi. 587 5 expels 
the Messenians fiom Peloponnesus, vi. 288 5 
intioduction of gold and silver to, by Ly- 
minder, vic SKY segs in Bc. 4462 and after 
Bc. 404, contiast betweed, νὰν SOLS position 
of kings at, vi, S96 sey. 5 conspiracy of hina~ 
don at, vi. 400 seq.3 Persian preparitions for 
maritime war agust, Bo, G07, vi, 411, 
4245 revolt of Rhodes from, vi, 425 relas 
tions of, with her newhbours and allies, atter 
the accession of Agusilans, vi. 4385 and Πῶς 
taklein Trachynia, v1. 450, 4545 and ‘Timo- 
hiatés, vi. 440 sey, τ and Thebes, war between, 
Be. 305, vi. 442 sey.3 alliance of Thebes, 
Athens, Connth, and Argos agamst, vi. 4505 
proceedings of, iyrauist Thebes, Athens, Co- 
vinth, and Argos, vi. 455, 456 sey. 3 couse- 
ynences of the battles of Corinth, Kiudus, aud 
Keypoeia to, vii 467 scg.s hostilty ofa to 
putial land contederacies in Greece, Vi, 506 5 
congiess at, on the peace of Antalkidas, vi. 
fue; and the peace of Antalhudas, vii, 1 se. 
T seq 245 applications of, for Persian aid, 
vii, 5 sey.3 aud Peisia after the battle of 
Agospotami, vii, 7; und Grecian auto- 
nomy, vii. 9 seq., 245 miso-Thehan proceed= 
ings of, alter the peace of Antalkidas, vii, 24 
seq. 5 restores Plugaa, vii. 26 seg. ; oppressive 
conduct of, towards Mautineja, 8.0, G84, 
30 seq. 5 mischievous influence of, after the 

peace of Antalkidas, vil. 34 seq. naval com- 

petion of Athens with, alter the peace of s 
Antalhidas, vii. ΟἿ seg. and the Olynthiau 

confederacy, vi. 45 seq, 50, δὺ seg. 5 aud 

the smprise of Thebes by Phaebidas, vit, 535 

seq. ; and Phijus, vii, 625 ascendeney and 

wupopulaity of, KC. 379, vir, 64 seq. 5 Xe- 

nophon on the conduct of, between 4.0, dB7- 

S79, vil, 645 effect of the revelution at 

Thebes, B.C, S79, on, vii, 825 tural of Sphioe 

drins at, vii, ΒΒ seq. ἢ war declared by Athens 

against, 4.0, 378, vii, 89; separate peace of 
Athensewith, uc. 374, vii, 119, L363 and 
Polydamas, vii. 119 seq.5 decline of the 

power of, between 5.0, 3824374, vir, 122; 

discouragement of, by her defeat at Korkyia 

audbby earthquakes, B.C, ay vii, 196; dis» 
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«. 
position of Atheys to peace with, 8.0. 372,, 


vii, 137, 142; general peace settled at, n.c. 
871, vii. 142 sey., 148, 173; effect of the 


and Athens, difference between, *in passive 
endurance and active energy, vii. 164; τοίην 
forcements from, after the battle of Leuktra, 
vii. 164; treatment of defeated citizens on 
their return from Leaktia, Vii, 168 seq. 5 and 
Thebes, alleged arbitration of the Achaans 
between, alter the battle of Leuktia, vii. 174 
τὸν 15 position of, after the battle of Leuktra, 
vii. 1753 and the Amphiktyonic assembly, 
vii, 176 seq.; viii. 25 feeling against Agesi- 
laus at, 1.0, 871, vii, 1815 hostue approaches 
of Epaminondas to, vii. 191 sey., 289° se 
abstiaction of Western Laconia from, vii. 
198 sey.; application of, to Athens for ad 
against Thebes, B.0. 369, vii. 205 sey., and 
Athens, alliance between, 1.c. 369, vii. 22 
reinforcement from Syracuse in aid of, 
225; peace of her alles with Thebes, vii 
255 sey, 3 alliance of Elis and Achaia with, 
B.C. 365, vii. 274; and Dionysius, vii. 403, 
447,474; degrfdation of, n.d, 860-339, vii. 
631 seq.; countenance of the Phokians by, 
B.C, 303, wil, 195 plans of, agaiust Megalo- 
polis and Messénd, b,c, 353, vill, 20, 435 
decline in military readiness among the 
Peloponnesian allies of, after the Pelopon- 
nesian war, vill, 355 ineflectual campaign 
of, against Megalopolis, viii, 82 seq.; envoys 
fiom, to Philip, viii. 143, 146; envoys fiom, 
with Darius, vil, 4075 anti-Macedonian po- 
licy of, after Alevander’s death, viii, 48 Ε sey. 
Spartan kings, i, 413, 470; ii, 121 sey.; senate, 
assembly, and ephors, ti. 116 sey. 5 popular 
assembly, ii. 126; constitution, ii, 127 seq. 3 
Government, secrecy of, Hi, 1h; dis’pline, 
ii, 146 seq. 5 women, ii, 148 seq.3 Taw and 
practice of succession, erroncons suppositions 
about, ii, 170 seg. ; arbitfation of the dispute 
between Athens and Megara about Salamis, 
fi, 2995 expeditions agaist Hippias, iii, L045 
empire, commencement of, vi. 345, 547 sey., 
353 seq; empire, Theopompus on, vi, S57 ἢν 
2; allies at the battle of Leuktra, vii, 160, 
Spartans, and Pheid6n, ii,2; atl Messeuians, 
early proceedings of, ii. 103 5 loval distinetions 
among, ti, 1305 the class of, ii, L8u seq ; 
and Helots, ii, 140 seg. ; mariage among, ii, 
1495 their ignorance of letters, ii, 154 n. 25 
musical susceptibilties of, ii, 189; and the 
nd Messenian war, i, 191, 1945 carefnl 
training of, when other states had nono, ii. 
209; and the batile of Marathon, iii: 293, 
8095 muwilhingness af, to postpone or neglect 
festivals, ini. 4265 at Platea, iii. 499, 508, 
867... and’ the coutinental Tonians after the 
* battle of Mykald, if, 529; and the fortifien- 
tion of Athens, ili’ 506 sey.; tavourable 
answer of the oracle at Delphi to, on war 
wit Athens, 3.0, 432, iv. 2234 tinal an- 
awer of the Athenians to, before the Pelo- 
pontesian war, iv, 2595 their denite for peace, 
to regain the coptives from Sphaktevia, iv. 
448 sey. 5 and Thebans, at the battle δὲ Ko- 


ews of the defeat at Leuktia on, vil, 1625, 


roneia, vi, 464; fproject. of, for the resoue of 
the Asiatic Greeks, vii. 88 ; miso-Theban im- 
pulse of, B.c. 371, vii, 152; confidence and 
defeat of, at Leuktra, vii. 157 seg.; retie- 
ment of, from Baotia after the battle of 
Leuktra, vii. 1875 refusal of, to acknow- 
ledye the independence of Mess@ué, vii, 255, 
256, 5073 and Dion, vii. 509, 

Sparta, i. 217, 219, 

Spartokide, viii, G55 seq. 

Speaking, public, its early origin and intellec- 
tual effiets, i, 470 seq. 

Sperthiés and Rulis, iv. 301 2, 1. 

Speusippus, indictment of, by Leogoras, v. 181 
n 2, 

Sphukteria, locality of, iv. 415; occupation of, 
by the Lacedamonians, iv, 419, 439; hlock~ 
ade of Lacedemonians in, iv, 423, 431 
seq.; Lacedzmonian embassy to Athens for 
the release of the prisoners in, iv, 424 seq. ; 
Demosthenés’s application for reinforcements 
to attack, iv, 432 seq.; condition of, on the 
attack by Demosthenés and Kleon, iv, 458 ; 
victory of Demosthenés and Kleon over La- 
cedamonians in, iv. 438 seq.3 surrender of 
Lacefwwmonians in, iv, 442 seq.3 arrival of 
prissners from, at Athens, iv. 447; restora- 
tion of prisoners taken at, v. 5 seq. 5 disfran- 
chisoment of sestored prisoneis from, v.19, 

Sphenduleis, Atte deme of, iii, 495 2. 2, 

Sphiny, the, i, 7, 223, 

Sphodviug, attempt of, to surprise Peireus, 
vii. 86 sey, 

Spitamenes, viii, 422, 427. 

Spitheid dés and the Lacedasnonians, vi. 416, 

“428 seq, » 

Stable, the Augean, i. 119. 

Shtyeiva, iii, 21, 

Standurd of historical evidence raised with 
regard to Englayd, but not with regard to 
Greece, 1, 399. 

Stasippus, vii, 182, 

Statira, vii, 350, 375, 459, 

Statics, Greek, identified with the beings they 
represented i, 378, 

Stenyhlérus, TDoriaus of, ii, 99 seq, 

Nterapés, i, ἃς ‘ 

Ntesichorus, the lyric poct and Helen, i, 
seq.3 dialect of, iti, 74 seq, 

Stesitl’s, vil, 125, 128 πὶ 

Stheneluiutas, the ephor, iv. 221 seq. 

Story of striking off the overtopping ears of 
corn, fi, 241 a, ΤῸ 

Strabo on the Amazons, i, 179; his version of 
the Argonantié expedition, i, 213; on OU 
and New Ilium, i. 274 seq; his transforma- 
ination of mythes to history, i. 359, 

Stranyers, supplication of, i, 472 a. 25 recep- 
tion of, in legendary Greece, i. 477. 

Stratéyi, Kleisthenenn, ili, 116; enlarged 
functions of Athenian, after the Persian war, 
iv, 33. ᾿ 

δέν ξοϊας, vii, 280, 

Stratus, attack of Peloponnesians, Ambrakiots 
antl Epivots upon, B.c. 429, iv, 311. 


ons 


“οῦ 


Strefitaes, suppression of the revolt of, by 
Peter thy Great, iii, 198 n. 3, 


STROMBI@IIDUS, 


Atrombichidés, pursuit of Chalkideus and Alki- 
biadés by, v. d265 expedition of, to Chios, 
vy. $28, 342; removal of, from Chios to the 
Hellespont, v. $35; arrival of, at Saincs, 
from the Hellespont, v, 436; and other 
Athenian democrats, imprisonment of, v, 559 ; 
trial and execution of, v. 562 seq. 

Stucphé, introduction of, ii, Τὸ, 

Steuthas, victory of, over Thimbrou, vic 508, 

Str mda, Greek settlements east of, in ‘Thiace, 
ini, 21; Xerxes’s bridges across the, iii. UB0, 

Styt, i, Ἵ. 

Aiye, rocks near, li, 792, « 

Nublerranzan course of vivers in Greece, ii, 7. 


Supplimts, reception of, in legendary Greece, 
1477, . 

Sepplioution of stinngers, i, 472 0, 2. 

Susu, stan found by Alevander the Great at, 
ii, 201. mw. 2.5 Pharnabazas conveys Greek 
escorts towards, y¥. 460; Alexander at, oni. 
539, £18; Alesander’s march fiom, to Per- 
sepolis, viii, SYO seq. 

Susit, viii, 407. . 

Susian Gates, Alexapder at. viii, 591." 

SN wgrus, veply of, to Getdn, i. LAL, 

Syhats, foundation, territory, aud 
n. 535 ἀρ fall of, i. 547, 55: 
Sef; Mavmum power of i. 49 δον and 
Kyotdn, war between, iti, 352. 

Nib trites, chavacter of, ii, 540 seq. φ defeat of, 
by the Krotoniates, iii, 8535 descendants 
ot, at Thnii, iv, 155 

“WN haritie tales,” 

Syennesis of Hilikia, and Cyrus the Younger, 
vn 201, 

Nilo On, iii, 212 seq, 

NS jraaories at Athens, vii, 102 seq. 5 
Demosthenes ou the, viii, 99. sey. 

Syinple fades, the, i. 197. 

Ayal yma, Macedonian, vir, 295. 

Egearcusin assembly, on the approaching Athe- 
nian expedition, Bc, 415, v. 159 βοὴν; slips, 
improvements in, to suit the narrow har- 
bour, ν, 2615 squadron under ΠΟΙ πη κα ὃν 
against Athens in the Avean, vil. 358 sq. 5 
generals at Agrigentum, complaints against, 
Vii, 377, 380; generals at Agiiventum, 
speech of Dionysius against, vii, 382 sey. 
horsemen, mutiny of, ayainst. Dionysius, vii. 
399 seq. ; soldiers, mutiuy of, agaiust Diony- 
sts, vii. 408 seq. 

Syeccuscns, contilence and proceedings of, 
after the captuie of Plemmyiium, bo. 413, 
τ, 257 seq.; and Athenians, conflicts he- 
tween in the Great Harbour, v. 258, 261 
eq, 277 seq, 284 seq.; dufeat of the Athe- 
nian night-attack upon Epipole by, v 268 
seq.; their blockade of the .\thenians in the 
haihour, vy. 280; captured by Thrasyllus, 
v, 464; delay of, in aiding Nelinus, B.c. 
409, vii, 356, 359; improvement in Hiow 
sius’s behaviour towards,  C, 399, vil. 418; 
victory of, over the Carthaginians # the 
Great Barbour, vii, 444 5 negotiations of 

᾿ Dionysius the Younger with Dipn and the, 


speech of 
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Ὁ 
vii, 5403 defeat of Digny-ius the Younger, 
hy Dion and the, vii, 541. sey.; appheation 
from, to Dion at Leontini, vi, 515 gati- 
tude of, to Dion, vii, 5555 opposition of, τὸ 
Dion «δ dictator, vil, 503 sey.3 application 
of, to Hiketas and Corinth, nc. S44, vii. 
570 seq; and Tismoloon, application of, to 
Corinth, vii, GO4, 

Syracuse, found&tion of, ii, 623; petalism or 
ostracism at, bi, 1395 inferior to Agrigen- 
tum and Gela, before ic, 500, iti 935 3 mm 
BLO. 500, ii. 535 5 increased population and 
power of, under Gelo, fii, SFE segs yune 
soneys awarded to, after the hattle ὦ Himera, 
iii, DOL; topography of, ne, 404, iii, δὺΝ 
a. ΤΡ fall of the Gelonian dynasty at, τὰν 
δ 7 seq. 3 Colonian citizens of, iii, S58 seq. 5 
reaction aginst despotism at, after the fall 
of the Gelonian dynasty, fi, 56:35 political 
dissensions and failure of ostracism at, ve 
106; foreign exploits of, Be. 452, v. 1075 
Doketits at, v. 1085 ant Agrigentum, hos- 
tilities betaveen, B.C. 446, 0. E105 conyiists 
and ambitious schemes of, Bc. HO, αν 1105 
inevedubty and contemptbat, ato the Athe~ 
hian armament for Siely, μος ALG, ve £59; 
qitiescence of the democracy at, ve 160 1 5 
plepavations af, on the approach of the Athe- 
Nianarmanent, BCL 45, v. 1665 empty dis 
play of the Athenian armament at, να, 4 4 ὅν v. 
109; increased confidence at, through Niktas’s 
inaction, BG. #15, v. 1895 landing of Nikias 
and his forces in the Goeat Harbour of, 1 6, 
415, νοὶ L005 defensive measures of, after the 
Tittle near the Olympicion, +. L982 embassy 
fiom, to Corinth aud Sparta, BG. 415, v. 2045 
Joral condition and forfifeatons of, iu the 
sprig of BO. 414, να 2155 localities out~ 
sid the walls of, ν, 2085 posstbilitjes ofthe 
sleae of BOL HS and JTL, νὰ 2145 siege of, 
n.d, 414, v. 267 κύον bottle near, tc, 414, 
vy. 222 sey. entiance of the Athenan fet 
into the Great Vathour at, Bc. 414, v. 
23 approach of Gylippus to, v, 228 se 

ival of Gylippus and Gongylus at, vy 

2 espedition te, ander Demosthenés, 

ba 413, v. 2595; Athenian victory in the 

harbour of, Wes 418, vy. 2555 deleat of a 

Sicilian reinforcement to, B.C. 413, ve 2595 

disadvantages of the Athenian fleet in the 

harbour of, v, 260; anival of Demosthenés at, 

ν, 264.2635 philo Athenians at, during the 

siege, v. 273 μὲς increase of force and: con- 

fidence in, after the myht attack upon J'pi- 
pole, ve 2755 postponement of the Athe 
ninns’ 1etieat fiom, by an eclipse of the 
maon, v. 276; number and variety of forces 
engaged at, vy. 279; postponement of the 

Athenians’ retreat from, by Wermokratés, 

ν᾿ 2905 retreat of the Athenians from, iy. 

QL seq, ; number and treatment ef Athe- 

nian prisoners at, v. 302 seq.; topography 

of, an® the operations during the Pthenian 
siege, v. GON δος ially of Athens duaing 
the year after the disaster at, v. 304) rehu- 

forcement fiom, in aid of Sparta, B.C. 303, 

vil? 9255 afler the destrnetion of the Athe- 


724 SYRIANS, 
ag 
hian grmament, wi. 837, 340 seq. ; and the 
quarrel between Selinns and Egesta, 3.c, 
410, vii, 355 seq. ; embassy from, to Han- 
whbal, at Selinus, vii, 360; aid from, to 
Tlimera, against Hannjpal, vii, S61, 362; 
attempts of Hermokratés to re-enter, vii. 
366 seq. ; firat appearance of Dionysius at, 
vii. 8703 discord at, B.c, 407, vii. 871: 
reinforcement from, to Abrigentum, vii. 
$76; movement of the Hermokyatean party 
at, to raise Dionysius to power, υἷι, 5825 
Dionysius one of the generals at, vii. 383 
seq.3 return of the Hermokratenn exiles to, 
vil. 886; return of Dionysins fiom Gela to, 
B.C, 405, vii, 387; establishment of Diony- 


"ΒΒ as despot at, vii. 391 σῷ.) 401; τος" 


distribution of property at, by Dionysius, 
vii, 405 seg.; locality of, vii. 415; addi- 
tional fortifications at, by Dionysius, vii, 
416 seq.; plunder of Carthaginans at, by 
permission of Dionysins, vii. 427; provi- 
sions of Dionysius for the defence of, against 
the Carthaginians, 8.6. 396, vii. 4585 τὸς 
treat of Dionysius from, to Katana, 3.6. 394, 
vii. 441 5 siege of, by Imilkon, vii, 442 sey, 
Caithaginians before, vii, 442 seq., 449 seq. ; 
exultation at, over the burning of the Car- 
thaginian fleet at Daskon, vii, 451; new 
constructions and improvements by Diony- 
siys at, vii. 489 ; fecling at, towards Diony- 
sins the Younger and Dion, 1.6. 357, vii. 
530; Dion’s march from Herakleia to, vii. 
535; Timokratés, governor of, vi, 536 seq 5 
t Dion’s entnes into, B.c, 457 and B.C. 356, 
vil. 537 seq., 553; flight of Dionysius the 
Younger from, to Loki, vin, 5485 rescue 
of, by Dion, vii. 553 seg. ; condition of, B.C, 
353-344, vii, S71 seg; return of Dionysins 
he Yeunger to, vii. 5735 first arrival of 
Timoleon at, vii, 489; return of Timoleon 
from Adranum to, vii. 5965 flight of Magon 
from, vii, 598 seg.; Timolcon’s temptations 
and conduct on becoming master of, vn, 602 
seq. Timoleon’s recall of exiles to, wi. GO Εν 
desolate condition of, on coming into the 
hands of Timoleon, vu. 6045 efforts of 
Corinth to re-constitute, vii, 605; inflox of 
colonists to, on the invitstion of Corinth and 
Timoleon, vii, 606 ; Timoleon may ches from, 
against the Carthaginians, vii, 609° seq.; 
Timoleon Jays down his power at, vii, 620; 
' great influeuce of Timoleon at, after his 1¢- 
signation, vii, 621, 626 ; residence of Timo- 
Jeon at, vii, 625; Timoleon in the public 
assembly of, vii, 625 seg.; the constitution 
established by Timoleon at, exchanged for a 
democracy, viii. 582; expedition from, to 
Krotén, about B.c. 320, viii, 585; revolu- 
tiens at, about B.c, 320, viii, 586, 687; mas- 
aacre at, by Agathoklés in collusion with 
Hamilkar, viii, 589 sey.; Agathoklés, consti- 
tuted despot of, viii, 590; Hamillar’s uo- 
suocksful attempt to take, vill, GO7 seq. ; 
baibarities of Agathoklés at, after his African 
expedition, viii, 627. 
Syrians not distinguished fiom Assyrians in 
Greek authors, i}, 466 n, ᾿ 
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Syrphas, vii. 320, 
Syssitiv, or public’ mess at Sparta, ii. 146. 


T. 

Tachos, Vii. 347 seq. 

Tagus, Thessalian, ii, 61. 

Nuéds, i, 201. 

Tumos, vii, 11. 

Tumyna, Phokion’s victory at, viii. 88; De- 

_ mosthenés reproached for his absence from 
the battle of, viii. 90. 

Tunagra,, battle of, iv. 78; reconciliation of 
leaders and parties at Athens, after the battle 
of, iv. 79. 

Tuntalas, i, 133. 

Taochi, and the ‘Ten Thousand Greeks, vis 
277 sey. 

Taphians in Homer's time, i, 491. 

Taranto, fishery at, ti, 545 ἡ, 

Turentines and Khegians, expedition of, against 
the lapygians, in, 5645 and Messapians, , 
vill, ὅδ), 

Larentum, foundation of cities in the Gulf of, 
1. 189; Greek settlements oa the Gulf of, ii. 

* S415 foundation and position of, ii, 543 seq. 

Tarsus,* origin of, 1.73 π΄ 8, ii. 4545 Cyrus 
the Younger at, vi, 202 seq.; Alexander at, 
vii. 340. 

Tartarus, ic 4, 7, 8. 

Turtéssus, ii. 452; nob visited by Greeks 
before 4.0, 630, ii, 455; Kékeus’s voyage 
to, 11. 466. . 

Tort in the Crimea, ii, 428. 

Tunromeninn, ii, 522; commencement of, vii. 
438; repulse of Dionysins at, vii, 459; 
‘vapture of, by Dionysius, vii. 462; Timoleon 
at, vii. 586, 

Trrrus, viii. 401 2, 2. 

Turns, Mount, Alexander at, viii, 339, 

Taxiarch, iv. 24, 

Tanila, Alexander at, viii, 458, 

Tearless Battle, the, vii. 232 seq. 

Teqea and Mantmeia, ii, 199, iv. 535 seg., 1 
133 and Sparta, ir. 202 seq. ; bones of Orestes 
taken from, ti, 203 5 refusal of, to join Argos, 
4,0. 421, v. 17; plans of the Argeian alles 
against, B,C. 418, v. 66; march of Agis to 

«the relief of, B.C. 418, ν, 665 revolution at, 
B.C. 370, vii. 183 ; seizure of Arcadians at, by 
the Theban harmost, vii. 284 seq. ; Epamt- 
nondas at, B.C. 362, vir, 289, 291, 294 sey. ; 
march of Epaminondas from, 8.0. 362, vu. 
296 seq. 

Tegyra, victory of Pelopidas at, vii, 117, 

Teiun inscriptions, ii. 378 a, 1. 

Telamdn, i. 156 sey. 

Telegonus, i, 283, 

Téickus, conquests of, 11. 178; death of, ii, 185. 

Teleontes, ii. 262, 

Télephus, i, 149, 245, 

Telontias aud Agesilaus, capture of the Long 
Walls at Corinth, and of Lecheum by, vi. 
487 seq.; expedition of, to Rhodes, vi. 509, 
513; at Kgina, vi. 517, 5193 attack of, on 
thé Peiraus, vi. 520 seg.; at Olynthus, 
vii. 56 seg, 

Télinds, ii, 89 n. 1, iii, 537 seq, 
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Télys, of Sybaris, iii, 352 seq. 

Temenion and Solyyeins, it, 85, 

Ténenus, Kresphontés, and Aristodémus, i. 
404 seq. ; aud Kresphoutés, family of, lowest 
in the series of subjects for heroic drama, 
i, 412. 

Téinnos, situation of, ii, 882 n. 

Tempé, remarks of Herodotus on the legend of, 
i, 329; Delphian procession to, ii, δύ n. 25 
Grecian army sent to defend, against Xerxes, 
iii. 417; abandonment. of the defence of, 
against Xeraen, iii, 415 sey. 

Temple of Eleusix built by order of Démetér, 
i, 34, 

Yenedos, continental settlements of, 11. ἢ 
recovery of, by Macedonian admirals, viii. 365, 

Ten, appointment of the, at Athens, v. 590; 
measures of the, at Athens, v. 591; peace 
between thé, at Athens, and Thrasylulus, 
vy. 596 seq.; treatment of the, at Athens, 
Bc, 403, vi 3, 

Ten generals appointed to succeed Alkibiadés, 
vy. 491. 

Tennes, the Sidoniau prince, viii, 171. 

Len Thousand Greeks, position aud cheum-s 
stances of, vi, 1935 commencement ®f their 
retreat, vi, 232; Versian heralds to, on 
commencing ther retieat, vi. 2035 πόρος 
tiations and convention of Tissaphernes with, 
vi 205 seg; quarrel of, with Arizeus, vi 
237; retreating march of, under Tissa 
phernés, vi. 238 sey.; at the Tignes, vi 259 
seq.s at the Gieater Zab, vit 2435 sume 
moned by Ariaus to surrender, vi, 249; 
distress of, after the seizure of the geneials, 
vi, 250, new generals appointed by, vi. 
2533 great ascenleney of Xenophon over, 

ἡ Vi. 256 seq. 3 crossing of the Great Zalf by, 
vi. 260; harassing aftacks of the Persian 
cavalry on, vi, 261 sey. 5 retieat of, along 
the Tigris, vi, 262 sey.; aud the Kardu- 
chians, vi, 266 seq.; at the Wentrités, vi. 
270 seq.; in Armenia, vi. 275 seq. 3 and 
the Chalybes, vi, 277 sey. 3 and the Taoch, 
vi. 277 seq.5 and the Skythini, vi, 280; 
first sight of the Kuaie by, vi, 2815 and the 
Makrones, vi. 2813 and the Kolchiaus, vi. 
282, 204; at Trapeans, vi. 283, 295 seq; 
geography of the retreat of, νι, B85 sey 5 
teclings of the Grecks on the Luxine towards, 
vi, 291 seq.3 leave Trapezus, vi. 295; at 
Kerasus, vi, 2955 march of, to Kotyéra, vi, 
296; at Kotyéra, vi. 297 seg.; avd the 

| Paphlagoniang, vi. 3105 sail to Sinapé, vi. 
dtl; at Herakleia, vi. S25 at Kalpé, vi. 
3155 and Kleander, vi, 315 seq., JOU; and 
Anaxibius, vi. 320 seq., 930; and Seuthés, 
vi, 320, 882 seq.; after leaving Byzantium, 
vi. 829 seg.; and Aristarchus, vi. 330 seq. ; 
under the Lacedamonians, vi. 334, 339, 369, 
375; in Mysia, vi, 877 seq, ; Xenophon’s 
farewell of, vi. 838 ; effects of their retreat 
on the Greek mind, vi. 343 seq. 

Ten Thousand, the Pan-Arcadian, vii. 203, 

Teés, foundation of, ii. 377; inscriptions of, 

_ 34,378 2.15; emigration frym, on the con- 
quest of Harpagus, iii, 173; loss of, to 


Athens, Bw. 412, ve ΠΗ capture of, by the 
Lacedamonians, ν, 487, 

Terens, i, 165. 

Terprouter, i, 524; musical improvements ρὲ 
ii, 65, 

Téthys, i. 5, 6. 

Teulrians, the, i, 278, 287 seq.; and My- 
sians, ethnical affinities and migrations of, 
41,398 seq. 

Teuhkvrus, i. 15% 

Teukrus, the metic, ve 111. 179 ἡ. 1, 

Teuthrania mistaken by the Greeks for Troy, 
1, 245. . 

Tettonic and Seantinarian epic, its analogy 
with the Grecian, 1, 394 seq.¢ points of 
distinction between the Grecian and, i 
“90, 

Thuis and the burning of the palace of Perse- 
polis, wii, O06 a 1. 

Thalés, Xenophanés, and Pythagoras, i, 505 
seq. ν predictions ascribed to, 1. 501; alleged 
preliction of an eclipse of the sun by, 1i. 
417 u.; sngvestion of, respecting the twelve 
Tonic cities αὶ Asia, i. 4395 philosophy and 
celebrity of, ii, 826 sey. 

Thidletas, iti, τι, τὰ. 7 

Thanuprs, analogy between the story of, aud 
that of Marsyas, 1. 403, * 

Thanatos, i. 6. 

Thapsuhus, Cyrus the Younger and his forces 
at, νὰν 208 sey; Alexander crosses® the 
Euphiates at, vin $73, 

Thasos, island of, in. 225 attempted revolt of, 
from the Persians, bi, 2705 eontihution 
lovie L by Xerxes on, ti, 3955 revolt of, fiom 
the confideracy of Delos, iv. 625 blockade 
and conquest of, 5.6. 44—l65, iv. 645 
application of, to Sparta, for aid agaiust 
Atipns, iv, G45; expulsion of the Lacetla- 
momans fiom, v. 463; ται ον of, hy 
Thrasyllus, v.4785 slanghter at, by Lysander, 
vy. O47, 

Thaunurs, i. 6. 

Theagenés of Rhegium, the first to allegorise 
mythical narratives, 1. 34, Ξ 

Theagenés, dyspot of Megara, ti, 256. 

Tnevyends of Thasus, statue of, iii, 372 n, 2. 

Theatre, Athoniaty accessibility of, to the 
poorest citizens, vi. 27. 

Théhud of Aptanachus, i, 225, 

Themis, the Cyclic, 1,225 5 ascribed to Tomer, 
1,540, 

Theun contingent of Leonidas, doubts about, 
iii. 438, 441; leaders put to death after the 
battle of Platewa, iit, 519; prisoners in the 
night-surprise at Platea, slaughter of, iv. 
245 seq. military column, depth of, iv. 
480, 4815 band of Three Hnaudied, iv. 481 5 
exiles at Athens, vii, 53, 70 seq. 

Thebans anid, Aiginetans, i. 155; against the 
seven chiefs, i, 229 9 application of, to Aigina 
for assistance against Athens, ili, 146; and, 
Xerxews invasion, iii, 424; defeated@by the 
Athenians at Plataa, iii, 513; night-surprise 
of Platan by, B.C. 431, iv, 241 sey, 5 capture 
of, in the night-surprise of Platea, iv. 243 
sc. ; captured in the night-surpriseof Platea, 
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slaughter of, ἐν, 24 sag.; opposition of, to 
ace with Athéis, wc. 404, v. 553 πὸ 

humiliation of Agesilaus by, vi. 414 5 appli- 

cation of, to Athens for aid against Sparta, 

KC. 395, vi, 444 sey.5 at the battle of 

Corinth, vi. 458 n, 1§ and Spartans at the 

battle of Nordueia, vi. 4645 and the peace 

of Antalkidas, vi. 628; expulsion ot the 

Lacedamonians from Badia by, Bc. 374, 

vii. 1175 invasion of Phokis by, Bc. 374, 

vii. 1185 distourayement and victory of, at 

Leuktra, vin. 154 seq. and allies, invasion 

of Laconia by, 1.0, 370, vii. 189 sey; dise 

pleasure of, with Epaminondas, B.c, 367, 

vii, 234; expeditions of, to Thessaly, to 

rescue Pelopidas, vii. 248, 208 seq. 5 de- 

struction of Orchomenus by, vii, 272 5 under 

Pammenés, espedition of, to Megalopolis, 

vii, 3155 extinction of fiee cities m Baotia 

hy, vii, 656; exertions of, to raise a con- 

federacy against the Phokians, Bc, 356, 

viii, 10; Lokvians and Thessalians, war of, 

against the Phohinus., 1.6. 355, vali, 125 

assistance under Pammenés sent by, to Arta- 

Dans, viii. 15,652; assistance of, to Mega- 

lopolis agamst Sparta, BG. 352-051, vill 

52 seq.; obtain money from the Persian 

king, B.c, 350-049, viii, D4; invoke the aid 

of Philip to put down the Phokians, viii. 1175 

Thilip declares his sympathy with, .¢.346, 

viii, 1575 invited by Philip to assist in an 

attack upon Attica, 1.0, 344, vii, 911 seq. 5 

and Athenians, war of, against Plulip in 

Phokis, viii. 219, 220 seq. 5 revolt of, aust 

Alexander, viii. 268 sey. 

Thché, vii, G38 seq. 

Thebes and Orchomenos, i. 116; legends of, 
i, 215 8eq.3 how founded by Kadmus, i. 
€17;_ five principal families at, ig 217; 
foundation of, by Aampliin, i. 2215 poems 
on the sieges of, i. 3 Neges of, 1. 225 

sey,; the seven chiefs against, i, 228 sey.: 

repulse of the seven clnefS against, i, 229 

seq.; the seven chiefs against, death of all 

but Adrastus, i, 2005 the seven clnels 
against, burial of the fallen, i, 2023 second 
siege of, 1, 235 sey.3 culy logislation. of, 

ii, 74; and Plata, disputes between, 

iii, 142; summoned to give up its leaders 

after the battle of Plataa, ili, 5105; disere- 

dit of, for its Medism, iv. 655 supremacy of, 

in Bwotia restored by Sparta, iv. 66, 77; 

mastery of Athens over, BC. 456, iv, 81; rein- 

forcements fiom, in support of the night- 
surprise at Platwa, ἵν, 245 sey.; hard treat- 

ment of Thespia by, nc. 423, iv. 5365 

altered feeling of, after the capture of 

Athens hy Lysander, v. 579, 584, 594; 

and Sparta, war between, Bic. 395, vi. 442 

seq. ; revolt of Orchomenus from, to Sparta, 

vi. 446; alliance off with Athens, Corinth, 

and Argos, against Spasta, vi, 453; in- 

ereatad importance of, B.c. S95pvi. 453; 

alarm at, and proposals of peace fiom, on 

the Lacedamonian capture of the Long 

Walls at Corinth, vi. 489; envoys from; to 

Agesilaus, yi. 494, 499; and the peace of 


Antalkidas, vil, 11; proceedings of Sparta 
against, after the peace of Antalkidas, vir, 
34 467... seiaure of the Kadmeia at, by 
Phebidas, vil, 52 867. ; government of, B.C. 
582, vii, 51 2,5 under Leontiadés and other 
philo-Laconian oligarchs, vii, 69 seq. 3 cons 
spirney aguinst the philo-Laconian oligarchy 
at, vil, 72 seq.j alliance of, with Athens, 
Βα 378, vii 89; state of, after the revo- 
Iution of, πιο, 579, vii, 1045 the Sacrel 
Band at, vii, 1045 expeditions of Agesilaus 
against, 1.6. 378 aud 377, vii, 110. sey.; 
displeasure of Athens against, Bc. 474, vii, 
116, 1375 dealin Ὁ with Platea and 
Thespie, Bc, 872, vii, 189, 140 seq. 5 excl 
sion of, trom the pence of Bc, 371, vii, 147 
sey. 5 increased power of, after the battle of 
Leuktra, vii, 169; and Spata, allegol arbi~ 
tration of the Achaans between, after the battle 
of Leuktra, vii, 174 πὶ 15 inflnence of, in 
Thessaly, nc. 669, vil. 217; ahenation of the 
Arcadians from, 1,0.868, vii, 227 sey. 5 assassi~ 
nation of Kuphion at, vii, 259 seg.; appli- 
cation of. fo Persia, Bc. S67, vi, 245 sey. 5 
Persian seseript in favour of, vii, 244 sey. 5 
prottst of the Arcadians against the headship 
of, vii, 246; peace of Corinth, Epidaurus 
and Vhhus with, Be. 866, vn. 255 sey. 5 
opposition of the Mantineiaus and other 
Aveadians to, BO. S62, vii, 2865 power of, 
BE. HV-849, vin, GSE sey.3 Philip at, vii, 
GEL sr@.3 Enboa resened trom, by Atheus, 
BC. 358, vii, G50 se f. 5 accusition of, against 
Sparta before the Amphiktyonic assembly, 
vin, 23 accusation of, against Phobis before 
the Ampluktyonie assembly, wii, 35) the 
Phokians conutenanced by Athens and Sparta 
ds rivals of, viii, 19; envoys to Philip hom, 
Re. 346, viii, 1425 and Athens, unfiiendly 
relations between, BC, 359, 2115 mis 
sion of Demosthenés to, Re. 339, vill, 214 
seq. ; and Athens, alliance of, avainst Philp, 
Be, 359, vii, 216; severity of Philp 
towards, after the Lattle of Cheroneia, vii. 
2293 mareh of Alexander fiom Thrace to, 
viii, 2745 capture and destruction of, by 
Alexander, viii, 276 seq. 5 restored by Kas- 
sander, vii, 560, 
Thebes in Rgupt, ii. 483, 
Theft, laws ot, at Athens, ii, 340, 
Theica, i, 4, 5, : 
Themis, i, 4, 9. 

stuhlés, character of, iti, 289 seq. ; and 
Aristeidés, rivalry between, iii, 402, iv. 30; 
change of Atheus from a land-power to a 
nea-power propoved by, iii. 40%; long-sighted 
yiews of, in “treating a navy at Athens, iti, 
404, iv. 49.2. 15; and the Laurian mines, 
iit, 406; his explanation of the answer of 
the Delphian oracle on Xerxes’s invasion, iil. 
411; prevails upon the Greeks to stay and 
fight at Artemisium, ii, 443 seq, ; insevihed 
invitations of, to the Jonians under» Xerxes, 
ii. 447 5 activity and resow ee of, on Nerxes’s 
approach, iii, 454; opposes the removal of 
the Greek fleet from Salamis to the isthmus 
of Corinth, fii, 404 seg.; and Eurybiadds at 
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Salamis, iif. 465 n.; and Adeimantus of 
Corinth, at Salamis, iii, 465; his message 
to Xerxes before the battle of Salamis, iii. 
467; his message to Xerxes after the battle 
of Salamis, iii, 4795; levies fines on the 
Cyclades, iii, 480; honours rendered to, 
after the battle of Salamis, iii. 484; alleged 
proposal of, to bur all the Grecian ships 
except the Athenian, iii, 538 2, 25 strata- 
gem of, respecting the fortification of Athens, 
iv. 5 seq.; plans of, for the naval aggran- 
disement ‘of Athens, iv, 9 sey.; persuades 
the Athenians to build twenty new triremes 
anuually, iv. 12; and Pausanias, iv. 30, 38 5 
opponents and corruption of, after the Per- 
sian war, iv. 35 sey.; and Timokreon, iv. 
353 first acensation of treason against, iv. 
3b 5 two accusations of treason against, iv. 
36 mn, 25 ostracisia of, iv. 87, δ ν, 45 
secoud accusation of treason against, iv. 38 ; 
Hight and adventures of, on the second 
charge of Medism, iv. SY seq.3 and Adiné- 
tus, iv. 395 and Artaxeraés Longimanus, wv. 
42 seq, 3 in Persia, iv. 40 seq.; rewards and 
death of, iv. 43 se 

Yooddrus of Sumos, ii. BE a, Τῷ > 

Heodérus the Syracusun, speech of, against 
Dionysius, vii, 445 seq. 

heoynis, ti, 257, iil, 78, 

Yeogmey of the Greeks not a cosmogony, i. ¢ 
of Hesiod, i. 45 Orphic, i. 15 sey. 3 Hesiodic 
and Orphic, conspared, 1.175; Hesigdic legend 
of Pandya in, i. 66. 

"heokles, the founder of Naxos in Sicily, ii, 
eapels the Sikels from Leontin and Katana, 
ii, SUL. * 

Theology, triple, of the pagan world, 1, 361. 

“heophrastus, the phytolugint, i, 298 a. 9 

"heopompns, the Spartan hing, ii. 182 nna 

Nheopompns, the historian, bis treatment of 
mythes, i, 3375 on the Spartan empire, 
viet 

Chebric Bourd at Athens, creation of, vi. 

Theéria Fund, allusions of Demosthenés to, 
viii, 81, $55 motion of Apollodorus about, 
viii, 93; not appropriated to war purposes 
till just before the hattle of Cheroncia, viii. 
985 true character of, vill. 98 seq. ; altempt 
of the Athenian propetty-classes to evade 
direct taxation by recourse to, viii, 115 ap- 
plication of, to military purposes, vii. 218. 

Phedriton, vi. 27, 

Vhedrs, ii. 28. 

Thera, i, 425; founlation of Kyidné frum, iii, 
25 seq. 

Theraments, Peloponnesian fleet under, v. 339; 
statement of, respecting the Four Hundred, 
y. 365 n. 13 expedition of. to the Helles- 
pont, v. 454; accusation of the generals at 
Arginuse by, v, 511 seq.; probable wonduet 
of, at Arginusm, v. 515, 516 sey.; first om- 
hassy,.of, to Sparta, v. 515; second embassy 
of, τερον ία, Vv. 553; and the executions by 
the Thirty,,v. 564, 565, 567; and Kritias, 
digsentient views of v.64 seq., 571 seq caas- 
peration of the majority of the Thirty ayainst, 
v, 571; denuneiation of, by Kritias in the 
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senate, v. 5715 mply of. to Kritins’s denun- 
ciation in the senate, τ condemnation 
and death of, v. 574 ὁ 

Therinnenés the Athenian, v. 369 s his oppog 
sition toathe Four Hundred, v. 403 seq, 3 his 
impenchment of the embassy of the Four 
Hundred to Sparta, v. 428 seq. 

Therimachus, vi, 542. 

*Therit, Xerxes movements from, to Thers 

« mopyle, iii, 429 5 capture of, hy Archestia- 
tus, iv. 204, + 

Thermaic Gulf, original occupants on, iii, 9. 

Lhermopyle, Grecks north of, in the first two 
conturies, ii, 555; Phokian detonsive wall 
at, in, 625 xesulution of Greeks to defend 
against Xerses, ii. 4205 the pass of, iii, 491 
sey.s path over Mount (ta avoiding, iii, 
426 5 movements of Xerxes from Thera 
to, ii, 4295 impressions of Xerxes about 
the defenders at, 1, 4435 repented Persian 
attacks upon, repulsed, hi, 4355 debate 
among the defenders of, when the Persians 
approached their rear, ti, 4303 manceurres 
asclibed to Xeraes respecting the dead at, 
ii, 448 5 numbers shin &t, on both sides, 
iii, 4485 inseryptions commemorative of the 
hattle at, din, 448; efleet. of the battle of, 
on the Grecks and Xerxes, ain, 4500 seq. 5 
conduet of the Pelopennesians after the 
battle of, ni, 4515 hopeless situation ἀπ 
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Athemans after the battle of, iii, 
Onomarchus at, viii, 14 ; Philip checked at, 
hy the Athemans, vill, 495 position οἱ 

Phalickus at, 1.0, 347-346, viii, 116, L545 

appheation of the Phokians to Athens for 

ad asaust Philip at, no. 347, viii, 18; 

importance of, to Philip and Athens, μι, 

347, vii, 1195 march of Philip to, πιο, 

Ody vin. 154 sey.5 plans of Philip, agaifist, 

Be. 10, νηὶ, 1475 letters of PRitip in- 

vitieg the Athenians to join him at, viii. 

Phokians at, Bc, 347-346, viii, 154 

suriender of, to Philip, viii, 156; 

ions of Philip after his conquest of, 
vili, 1595 special meeting of the Amphike 
tyous at, Bc. 339, viii, 207, 

Thermus, in. 69. 

Thévo of Agrigentug and Glo, iii, 544 SOY. 5 
and Hier, ii, 5545 severe trea of Hi- 
mereans by, tii, 554; death off iii 

Thersander, the Oichomenian, at the Th: tx 
banquet to Mardonius, iii, 496, 

Thersdé , i, 250, 465, 

Thesetiun at Athens, iv, 59, 

Thésens, i, 148, 172 seq.; and the Mindtanr, 
i, 186; obtains burial for the fallen chiefs 
ayainst Thébes, i, 232; the political reforms 
of, 1, 121; and Menestheus, i, 4223 restora- 
tion of the sons of, to lus kingdom, i. 423; 
consolidation of Attica by, ii.277; bones of, 
conveyed to Athens,4v. 58, 

Thesnwi, ii, δ Ὁ 

Thesinnphpriit, festival of, i, 38, . 

Thesmathete, ii, 282. 

Thespie, hard treatment of, by Thébes, πο, 

‘425, iv, 5385 severity of ‘Thebes towards, 


Βα 372, vii, 142, 
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. 
acquittal of, Sif. 134 n. 1iPexpedi- 
tion of, to Asia Miler, πιο, 366, vii. 221, 
257, seq.; and Charidemus, vii. 262, 205: 
successes of, in Macedonia and Chalkidiké, 
BC, 365-364, vii. 263; failuve of, at Am- 
phipolis, 5.0, 364, Wi. 264; and Kotys, vii. 
265; in the Chersonese, πιο, 3@, vii. 268, 
3235 in the Hellespont, B.c. $57, vil. 655 5 
accusation of, by Chara vii, 656 seq., Οὐδ 
2.3 arrogance ang unpopularity of, vil. 658 5 
exile and death of, vii. 660, 
Timotheus, ofe the Pontie STeradleia, ‘vil. 
642, 
Tiribazus, and the Ten Thousand CGrecks, yi. 
ω 273, 273; embassy of Antalhidas, Nonon, 
and others to, vic 505, seq.3 and Autalkilas 
at Susa, vi. 526; and the peace of Autal- 
kidas, vi. 528; and Orontés, vii, 19. 
Tisamenus, son of Orestés, i. 407, 409, 410 n. 
Tisamenus, the Athenian, decree of, vi. Bey 
Tisiphonus, despot at Phere, vii. 639, 
Tissaphernés and Pharnabazus, embassy from, 
to Sparta, B.C, 413, v. 3215 and Chalkideus, 
treaty between, v. 3305 first treaty of, with 
the Peloponneians, ν, 330; payment of the 
Peloponnesian fleet by, v. $41; and Astyo- 
chus, treaty between, v. 346 soq.; second 
treaty of, with the Peloponnesians, y. 346 
seq. ; and Lichas, at Milétus, v. 349; double- 
dealing and intrigues of, with the Pelopon- 
“hesian fleet, τ. 349, 351 seq.3 escape and 
advice of Alkibiadés to, v.355 seg. ; and the 
Greeks, Alkibiadés acts as interpreter between, 
τ. 357 ; reduction of pay to the Pelopotmesian 
fleet. by, v. 357; third treaty of, with the 
Peloponnesians, v, 373 seq.; envoy from, to 
Sparta, B.c. 411, v. 4385 false promises of, 
to Mindarus, v. 439; and the Phenician fleet 
at Aspendus, v. 439, 451; and he Pelo- 
pontlesians at the Tellespont, v. 451 βοὴν; 
Alkibiadés arrested by, v. 456; charge of, 
against Cyrus the Younzer, vi. 189; nego- 
tiations and convention of, with the Ten 
Thousand Greeks, vi. 235 seq.; retreating 
march of the Ten Thousand under, vi. 238 
seq.; treachery of, towards Klearchus and 
other Greeks, vi, 245 seq. ; plan of, against 
the Ten Thousand Greeks, vi. 2485 attack 
δῇ, on the Teun Thousand Greeks, vi. 261; 
and the Asiatic Gieeks, vi, 868; and Dei- 
kyllidas, vi, 370, 379 seq. ; and Agesilaus, 
vi. 416, 422; death of, vi. 423. 
Titanides, the, i. 4. 
Titans, the, i. 4, 7; the Orphic, i. 15. 
τίθεσθαι τὰ ὅπλα, meaning of, ἵν, 242 2,3, 
452 5, 1, 460 νη. 1, 476 ἡ, 8, 481 ἡ. 
Tithranstés supersedes Tissaphernés, and opens 
negotiations with Agesilans, vi. 423; sends 
an envoy to Greece against Sparta, vi, 440 
® séq.3 victory of Charés and Artabazus over, 
vil. 661, ῳ 
Tobnidés, voyage of, round Peloponnesus, iv, 
Sle defeat aud death of, iv. 94.4 


Tomi, legendary origin of the name, i. 200 2. + 


viii, 649, 
Lopagraphical imporsibilitiesjn the legend of 
Troy ho obstacles to its 


criticisms inapplicable to the legend of Troy, 
i, 277. Ἑ 

Torgium, victory of Agathoklés over Deino- 
kratés at, whi, 628, 

Tordné, surprise and captare of, by Brasidas, 
qv. 5095 capture of, by Kleon, iv. 545, 

Torrhébia, ii. 410, 

Torture, use of, 10 elicit trath, v, 175 2. 

Ton n-oceupations, encouragement, to, at Athens, 
ii, 342, . 

Touns, fortification of, in carly Greece, i, 495 
ϑ0η. 

Take, Grecian deities of, i, 287, 

Tradition, Greek, matter of, uncertified, 1. 355 5 
fictitious matter in, does not imply fraud, 
i, S56, 

Tragedies, lost, of Prométhens, i. 67 πὶ 

Tragedy, Athenian, growth of, vi. 25 3 Athenian, 
abundant produetion of, vi. 255 Atheman, 
effect of, on the public mind, νὰν 28; Guecian, 
ethical sentiment in, vi. 40. 

Trapeans, legendary origin of, 1. 146 5 date of 
the foundation of, i, 431 2. 4; the Ten 
Thousand at, vi. 283, 203 ‘seg.; departure 
of the Ten Thousand from, vi. 29% 

Trenth of Artaverxés from the Euphrates to 
the wall of Media, vi. 217, 219 ὡς 1, 

Triball, defeat of Philip by, viii, 1925 victory 
of Alexander over, vii, 264, 

Tribes and demes of Kleisthenés, iii, 109 seq. 

Tribute of the subject-allies of Athens, iy. 147 
mn. 4,149 n, 2. » 

Trinahria, town of, v. 110, 

Triphylia, Minye in, i. 4265 and Elis, ii, 196, 
vii, 228, 274, 


-Triphylians, ἡ, 80, 


Tiiple theology of the pagan world, i. 5615 

“partition of past time hy Varro, 4.97, 

Tripolis, ἢ, 445. . 

Trireme, oyuiyment of a, iv, 316 2 1. 

Tritantechinés, exclamation of, on the Greeks 
and the Olympic games, iii. 457. 

Tritén and the Argonauts, i. 200, 

Triténis, Lake, ili, 30 2.5 prophecies about, 
iii. 33. 

Trittyes, i, 264, 274 n. 

Tread, the, i. 278. 

Tréas Alexandreia, γ, 272. 

Tidus, historical, and the Teukaians, i, 278. 

Trezen, removal of Athenians to, on Xerses’s 
approach, fii, 452. 

Lrojan war, Thueydides’s version of, i, 382 
seg. ; the date of, i. 437, 452. 

Trojans, allies of, i, 246; new allies of, i, 249 5 
and Phrygians, i, 279, 

Trophorius and Agamédés, i, 111, 

Trés, i, 239, 

Troy, legend of, i. 258, sey. 

Tunés, capture of, by Agathoklés, viii. 600; 

mutiny in the aimy of Agathoklds at, yin. 

610; Archagathus blocked up by the Car- 

thaginians at, viii, 621, 624; vigtory of the 

Carthaginians over Agathoklés noagg‘vili. 624 ; 

nocturnal pauie in the Carthaginian camp 

ngar, viii. 624; Agathoklés deserts his army 

at, and they capi visi. 625, 


ption, @ 276; αὶ Turpin, urontele of Ἀπ, δ 
e a ave, 
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acm ers ὙΠ Ξ πππττι τυ 
Tyohé, near Syracuse, v. 213, Xonagohus, viii, Οἱ 23. 
Kenokiutés, embas ἜΚ Antipater, viii, 


Tydens, i. 128, 2274 

Tyndareus and Léda, 1, 142 seq. 

Tyndarion, v, 106. 

Lyndaris, foundation of, vii, 458, 

Types, manifold, of the Homeric gods, i. 291. 

Typhadn, and Echidna, offspring of, 1, 7. 

Typhdeus, i, 8. 

Tyre, ii, 446, 80g. siege and subjugation of, by 
Nebuchadnezzar, ii, 500; and Carthage, ami- 
cable relations between, ii. 5115 siege and 
capture of, by Aleaander, vill. 358 seq. 

Tyrd, ditterent accounts of, i. Q4. 

Tyrrheninns, Ὁ, Miller’s view of the origin of, 
ii. 372. 

Tyrtans and the first Messenian war, ii. 180, 
181, 1845 elficieney of, in the second Mes- 
senian war, ti. 188 seq. poetry of, ili, 705 
age and metres of, iii. 66, 


U. 


Uranos, i. 4. 

Usury and the Jewish law, ii, 514 a 1. 

Utica, ii, 4495; capture of, by Agathoklés, 
vii. 619. 

Usii, conquest, of, by Alexander, viii, #90, 


Vv. 


Turro’s triple division of pagan theology, i. 
361; his triple partition of past time, i. 402. 

Teneti, the, i. 266. 

Villigers vegarded as inferiors by Mellens, ii. 
41, 43, 

Villages numerous in early Greece, ii, 427 

Volsunga Saya, 1, 394, 


Ww. 


War, the first sacred, iii, 54 seq. iv. 935 the 
social, vii, 652, 661; the second sacred, 
viii. 1 sey., 116 seq.; the third sacred, 
viii. 196. 

Wise men of Greece, seven, iii, 80 seq, 

Wolf's Prolegomena to Homer, i. 5255 his 
theory on the composition of the Thad and 
Odyssey, i, 552 seq. 

Women, Solon’s laws respecting, ii. 337. 

Wooden horse of Troy, the, i. 253, 258. 

‘Works and Days,’ yaces of men in, 1, 56 seq. 5 
diflers from the Theogony and Homa, i. 8 ; 
mingled ethical and mythical sentiment in, 
i. 58, 595 the carliest didactic poem, i, GH ; 
personal feeling pervading, i. 62; probable 
age of, i. 63; Iegeud of Pandora in, i. 65; 
general fecling of the poct in, i. 66; on 
women, i. 67, 

Writing, wuknown to Homeric and Hesiodic 
Grecks, 1. 503 ; few traces of, long after the 
Homeric age, i, 526; among the Greeks, 
iii, 82. 

xX. 


Xanthippns and Miltiadés, tit, 306, 312. 

Xanthifipus, son of Peritlés, iv. 230. 

Xenarés and Kleobfilus, the anti-Athenian 
ephors, v. 21 seq. ; 

Xenius and Pasion, desertion of Cyrus by, 
vi. 207, 


521, 428. 

Xenophanés, his condemnation of ancient legends, 
i. 0045 gThalés, and Pythagoras, i. 805 seq. + 
his {reatment of amient mythes, i. 3445 phi- 
Josophy and school of, iii, 352 seq. 

Nenophdn, his treatment of ancient mythes, 
i. $38; on fgartan women, ii, 149, 150 
n. 4; his Cyropedia, ii, 415 2, itis 1575 
his version of Cyrus's capture of Babylon, 
iii, 183 ns 15 on the dikasteries, iv, 180, 18 
ποῖ and Plato, evidence of, about Sokratés, 


ἀμ 
vi. 101 seq. 136 1, 1; the preceptorial } 


pusitive exhoitation of Sokratés exhib δὰ 
by, vi. 1385 remaiks of, on the acengatifn 

against Sokiatés, vi. 162; on the condemna- 
tion of Sokratés, vii 170; and his joimng 
of the Cyreian army, vi. 1955 length of the 
parasang in, vi. 195 2. Ἐς dream of, after 
the seizine of the generals, vi, 250; address 
of, to the captains of the Ten Thousand, after 
the seizure of the generals, vi. 251 5 chosen 

a general of the Ten Thousand, vie 253; 

first. speech of, to the Tgn Thousand, after 

bemg chosen a general, vi, 254 seg. ; great 

ascendancy acquired by, over the Ten Thon- 

sand, vi. 256 seq. ; and Cheirisophus, vi, 264, 

268, 276 5 prowess of, against the Persians, 

vi, 265 seg.; mm the mountains of the Κατα 

duchians, vi. 267 sey.; at the Kenttés, 
vi, 271 seq. ; propositions of, to the Ten 

Thousand at Trapezus, vi, 293; his idea of 
founding a new city on the Euxine, vi. 800 
sey.; charges against, and specches of, at! 
Kotydra, vi. 302 seq.; offered the sole com- 

mand of the Teu ‘Thousand, vi, 3115 at 

Herakleia and Kalpé, vi. 312 seq.; and 

Kleander, vi. 319, 3215 at Byzantiumevi. 

320; and Anaxibius, vi. 828, C29 seq. ; 

takes leave of the Ton Thousand, vi, 328; 

rejoins the Ten Thonsand, vi, 330; and 

Avistarchus, vi, 3315; and Seuthés, vi, 320, 

332 seq. ; his poverty and sacrifice to Zeus 
Meilichios, vi. 335 seq.3 at Pergamus δὲ 
Mysia, vi. 337 sey.; takes his second fare- 
well of the Ten Thousand, vi. 338; and the 
Cyreian mmy under the Lacedamonians, 

vi, 339, 370 η. δ 461, 464; banishment of, 
by the Athenians, vi, 339, 340 ma Τὶ at 
Skillus, vi. 340 seg. s Inter life of, vi. 342 ; 

anf Deinarchus, vi. 342 2, 3; on the con 

duct of Sparta between B.C, 387-379, vii. 
68; partiality of, to Sparta in his Hellenica, 
vii, 201 2.33 on the results of the battle of 
Mantineia, vii. 307. 

Xerwes, chosen as successor to Darius, iti, 360 ἡ 
instigated to the invasion of Greet, iii. 361 5 
renolves to invade Greece, tii, 3625 delibera 
tion and dreams of, respecting the invasion 
of Greece, iii. 364 asq.; vast preparations of, 
for the invasion of Greece, iii, 369 seq. ; 
march, of, to Sardis, and collectiog of his 
forces there, ii, 3703 throws two bridges 
across the Hellespont, ili, 370; wrath of, on 
the destruction of his bridges across the 
Figllespont#ii, 371 ; punishment of the 


‘ 
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ogy 5 Roond byadges 
of, over the eifee ἐπ 373 seq , ship 
canal of, across the isthmus of Mount Athos, 
μι. 878.8eq , bridges of, across the Strymén, 
ut 880, demands of, sent to Gigece before 
his invasion, m 380,408, and the mare 
which bought torth a hare, iy, 381" 1, 
march of, fiom Saudis, mi 381, and Pythus, 
the Phrygian, m1 382, magch of, to AFydos, 
τι 384, respect shown to Thum by, in 384, 
crossing of the Hellespont by, m 38> seq , 
maich of, to Doriskus, in 884, review and 
tmouster of the forces of, at Doriskus, αὶ 386, 
(893, numbering of the army of, tt Dorikus, 
αἰ 380, number of the wmy of, m 388 
3 conversitions of, with Demaratus, m1 
893, 433, 441, much of, from Dovskus 
ealong Thrace, m 394 sez , crosses the 
Strymén and muches to Akinthus, in 95, 
march of, to Therma, m 796, favoralle 
anon of, on acaching the bounduy of 
las, ar 396, preparations of, known 
hbeforchand in Greece, in 408, herald of, 
obtain submission from many Greciin citics, 
in 408, alum gud mistinst im Caccee on 
the invasion of, αὶ 410, unwillingness or in 
ability of northan Gaceks to resist, mm 414, 
malility of Gelon to jom im resisting thee 
mavasion of m 416, the Th ssihiny ml th 
invasion of, mi 417, Gieaan umy sent to 
de nd Jemp® wunst mm +17, abuidon 
mint ofsthe defence of Lunpe a, wnst, 1 
417 seq , submission of noithan (τοι τς to, 
after the retreat from Lumpe, in 419, en 
gigement, of confolurate Gucks azamst such 
85 joined, μὲ 420, first encounter of the fleet 
of, with that of the Guccs, mz 428, move 
ments of, fiom Therma to Ihumopylt, 1 
429, movements of the fluct of, om Jheima 
to Theinopyla, mm 430 u 3, destiuction of 
tho fleet ot, by storm at Magnesii, ἢ. 4 1 
sey, delay of, with his lanl fou neu 
Trach, in 493 seq , περιὸν ons of, thout 
the defindus at Thermopyli, ut 433, 2 
Thermopyla, doubts bout the mctives 
ascribed by Terodotus to, m 434, the 
mount un path avoiding Thermopy be revo 
to, m 435, impressions ql, atter the combat 
with Ieomdas, 11 441, 1) maritus’s advice 
to, after the death of Lrowtas, m 441, 
munceuvies ascnited to, respecting the dead 
at Thermopyla, m 448, losses of, refined 
after the battle of Lhermopyla, m 400, 
abandonment of Attica on tle approach cf, 
m 452 seq , occupation of Attiaand Athens 
by, m 4575 conveisation of, with Aradans, 
on the Olympy games, in 457, deta himcnt 
of, ayamnst Delphi, m 453, captme of the 
Acropolig at Athuns py, m 458 seq , number 
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of the fleet οἷς at Salamis, πὶ. 462." 1, 16- 


woPRRUS. 


views is fleet δὲ Phaléram, and cally a 
counul of wa, m 462, resolution of, to 
fight at Salamis, m 463, Themistok)és’s 
message to, before the battle of Salim, πὶ 
4b7, suiounds the Greeks at Salamis, m 
468 sey , and the flects at Salamis, position 
of, μι 472, story of thiee nephuws of, at 
Salamis, 1n 1473 2 1, fears of, atter the 
battle of Salamm, m1 477, resolves to go 
pack to Asia aftet the battle of Salimis, mm 
478 seq , send» his fleet to Asix after the 
battle of Salamis, m 478, Mndonius’s pro 
posil to, after, the bittle of Sulamis, in 478, 
Ihemistoklés’s message to, after the battle of 
Salamis, 11 479, atieatms march of, to 
the Hellespont, m 481 sey , wd Artayktes, 
m 532, eruses of the acpulse of, from 
Green, 1v 1, comprrson between the im- 
vision of, and that of Alcxander, iy 2, 
death of, vi 185 
Luthus, 1 86 seq 90, anI Kreusi,1 166 


Ζ 

Zu, the G ext, the Ven Thousind Giechs at, 
vi 243 sey, Crossed by the Γι Thousant 
(acu, vi 200 

Stpret,1 10, Τ7 ἡ 

AU yntius, u 5, Timotheus it, vn 123, 
forces of Dion mustered at, vi 929,53, 
Dion's voyaze fiom, to ΠΟ αν vir 945 

Zueulus,u 5 9 

/tmoxs,, 69 

Zulli, nv 525, fate of in 5°) sey 

Zurps, Alesanta at, vin 421 

Zlosyi 7 

Zeno of Fler vi 44, 40 

Z physi 5 

Zct o and Kalas, 1 166 ¥ 

Zethus wd Amphin, Homeric | gait ct, 1 
205, 220 «} 

ZFongda, 19, Bcckh’s opim- non the 
cumay yudifertion of, nu .0 2 1 

Zens, 1 2, 0, 6, 7, 16, Homan, 1 11, ac 
count «εἴ, m the Orphic Tha ny, αι 10, te, 
mythical ¢huacter, names, aml functions 1 
53 seg , oni cf the wumerous mythes of, 
1 53, ad Prométheno, 1 54, 65, ad 
Danie, 1 78, ind Alhmene, + 80, anl 
Avani, 1 155, and kwépy1 216, and 
Ganygedé% 1 39, m the fomth book of 
the Thad diffuent from /eus im the first and 
aghth, 1 565, flucturtion of Greek opmon 
on the suprema y of, 1 108 n 1 

Zets Ammon, Alex inder’s visit to th oracle of, 
ym 571 

Zeus Laphystwos, 1 108 

Zeus Lykaus, 1 146 

Zeus Mewdichws, encphon’s sacrifice to, v1 
33b seq. 

Z pyrus, αὶ 197 
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Parr IL—CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE 


CHAPTER LXXXVIT. 


From ΤΠ COMMENCEMENT or THE SacreD ΑΙ ΤῸ THAT OF THE’ 
OtyytTHian Wak. 


P 
Causes of the Sacred War —the 


Amphiktyonie assembly .. -. 

Pohtical complaiht braught before 
the assembly, first by Thebes 
against Sparta 

Next, by Thebes against the Pho- 
kians, The Phokians are con- 
demned and heavily fined 

The assembly pass a vote consé- 


crating the Phokian territory τὸ 


Apollo... 

Resolution of the Phokians to re- 
sist—Philomelus their leader .. 

Question of right raised as to the 
presidency of the temple—old 
tight of the Phokians against 
that of the Delphians and the 
Amphiktyons 

Active measures taken by 'Philo- 
melus. He goes to Sparta --- 
obtaing aid from king Archi- 
danns, He seizes Delplu—de- 
feats the Lokrians, .. 

Philomelus fortifies the temmple— 
levies numerous mercenaries— 
tries te conciliate Grecian senti- 
ment, The Grecian world di- 
vided .. 

Philomelus tries to ΕΝ the- pro- 
phetic agency going—~conduct of 
the Pythia .... 

Tattles of Philomelus against the 
Lokrians—his suéeces ... .. 
Exertions of the Thebans to raise 
ὦ confederacy against. the Pho- 
kiags : . 
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Danger of the Phokjans —~ they 


take part of the treasures of the 
temple, in order to p@y a 'ner- 
ecengry forte 0. τον eee ὼς 1] 


Numerous mercenaries employed 


by the Phokjans —violence and 
ferocity of the war—defeat and 
death of Philomelus .. .. 12 


Onomarchus general of the Pho- 
kians—he renews the war—hia . 
power by means of the merce- 
uaries .. 13 

Violent measures of Onomay ‘bus 


—he employs the treagutes of 


thee temple to scatter bribes 
through the various cities ad 
Successes of Onomarchus—he ad- 
vances as far ag Thermopyke— 
he invades Bosotia—is a bY 
by the Thebans... ἧᾧν 
The Thebans send a forge under 
Pammenés to assist Artabazus 


in Asia Menor... 15 
Conyuest of Sestos by Chars and 
the Atherians .. 16 


intrigues of Kersobleptés against 
Athens—he is compelled to cede 
to her his portion of the Cher- - Ὁ 
~ sonese+-Athenign settleyy sont °° 
thither es well us to Samos . 
Activity and” constant pro ose hil 
Philip—he conquers M 
rewtideneds of Athens =... 
Philip marches into ΓΤ, ΤΝ 
againat the despots of Phere .. 19 
Great power of Onomexphus and 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIL—continued. 


the Phokians—plans of Athens 
and Sparta—the Spartans con- 
template hostilities against Me- 
galopolis ᾿ 

First appearance of Demosthents 
as a public adviser in the Athe- 
nian assembly .. . 

Parentage and carly youth of De- 
mosthcnés —wealth of his father 
—dishonesty of bis guardians .. 

Youth of Demosthenés—sickly and 
feeble constitution — want of 
physical education and seat 
vigour é 

Training of Demosthends ‘for a 
speaker—his instructors —Isaus 
—Plato—his devoted study of 
Thucydidés teas 

Indufatigable efforts of Demo- 
sthenés to surmount his natural 
defecte as a speaker... 

Value set by Demosthenés upon 
action in oratory. Lis mind 
and thoughts- -how formed 

Tle hecomes first known as a logo- 
grapher or coruposer of speeches 
for speakers and litigants .. 

Phokion—his antithesis and rivalry 
with Demosthenés—his character 
and position—his bravery and 
integrity .. 

Lasting hold acquired by his in- 
tegrity on the public of Athens. 
Number of times that he was 
elected general .. 2 

His manner of speaking ~cffective 
brevity—contempt of oratory . 

His frankness— his contempt of the 
Athenian people— -his impertur- 
bability—his repulsive manners 

Phokion and Eubulus the leaders 
of the peace-party, which repre- 
sented the strongly predominant 
sentiment at Athens .. 

Influence of Phokion mi: chievous 
during the reign of Philip—at 
that time Athens might have 
prevailed over Macedonia.. ., 

Change in the military spirit of 
Greece since the Peloponnesian 
war. Decline ofthe citizen sol- 
diership increaged spread of 
merconary troops, Contrast be- 
tween the Periklean and the De- 
mostheni¢ citizen 6. wee 

Decline of military readiness also 
among the Pelopanyian allies of 
Sparta... 

Multiplication of “mereenary sol- 
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19 


20 


27 
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29 
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31 
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32 


34 
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diers— its mischievous conse? 
quences—necessity of providing 
emigration .. .. sits ee 

Deterioration of the Grecian mili- 
tary force occurred at the sume 
time with the great development 
of the Maccdonian feree .. 

Rudeness and poverty of the Ma- 
eedonians — excellent material 
for soldiers ~ organizing genius of 
Philip .. : 
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